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THE   GILBERTINE   PBIOET   OF  WATTON,   IN   THE 
EAST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

Bj  W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  MJ,. 

Watton  is  a  small  village  in  the  wapentake  of 
Harthill  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  eight 
miles  due  north  of  Beverley,  and  some  iive  miles  south 
of  Driffield.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  wolds,  on  the 
«dge  of  the  broad  alluvial  flat  extending  from  Driffield 
toHuU. 

According  to  Tanner,'  and  other  writers,  there  was  a 
nunnery  here  about  686 ;  but  the  only  authority  for 
this  statement  seems  to  be  an  account  by  BBeda'  of 
a  miracle  -wrought  by  St.  John  of  Beverley  after 
he  became  bishop  of  York  in  705,  on  a  visit  "  ad 
raonasterium  vir^num  in  loco  qui  vocatur  Uetadun,  cui 
tunc  Heriburg  abbatissa  prsefuit." 

.^thebed  or  Aefred,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  1146  to  1166, 
in  his  description  of  another  "notable  miracle"  wrought 
at  Watton  in  his  time,  thus  describes  the  place,  which 
was  then  evidently  considered  identical  with  the 
"  Uetadun  "  of  Bseda  : 

Inter  monasteria  Tirginam  qate  vir  venembilis  ao  Deo  dilectns 
pater  et  presbyter  Gilelbertns  per  diversas  Anglin  provincias  miro 
fervore  constraxit,  tmnrn  in  provincia  Eboracensi  sitnm  est  in  loco 
qui  aqnis  et  palndiboH  septns  ex  re  nomen  accepit.  Dicitur  enim 
Watton,  id  est  humida  villa.  QuC  qnondatn,  nt  refei't  in  historia 
Angloram  Tenerabilis  preabytei-  Beda,  magno  sanctai'atn  aiulierum 
pollebat  examine :  nbi  eb  beatus  pontifei  Johannes  pnellam  ob 
incaatam  s&ngainis  diminution  em  fere  ditaperatam  salabri  tactn 
-et  oratione  aanavit.  Qaoniam  igitar  in  eodem  loco  prcedicti  p^tria 
indastria  renovator  antiqua  religio,  antiqna  nicbilominua  miracala 
reiiOTantnr.* 

Of  the  Saxon  monastery  there  is  no  further  record. 
If  such  actually  existed  at  Watton  it  had  ceased  to  be 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  inasmuch  as  there 

'  RM.  EecUnait.  Genlit  Angloram. 
lib,  6,  cap.  3. 

'  HUloiHa  Anglioaaa  Scriptoitt  De- 
cem  (London,  1752),  i.  col.  41S. 
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is  no  mention  of  it  in  Domesday  Book,  though  Wattoii 
then  possessed  a  priest  and  a  church. 

The  existing  parish  church,  which  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century  and  onwards,  stands  within  the 
precinct  of  the  priory.  This  is  roughly  an  oblong  area, 
bounded  and  intersected  by  a  series  of  banks  and 
ditches,  and  containing  about  forty-two  acres.  If  an 
older  monastery  stood  here,  some  of  these  earthworks 
may  be  of  Saxon  origin,  but  the  construction  of  such 
enclosures  was  the  firat  duty  of  every  Gilbertine 
monastery. 

Previous  to  the  draining  of  the  country  the  site  of  the 
priory  no  doubt  corresponded  with  Aelred's  description. 

The  Gilbertine  Priory  of  St.  Mary  at  Watton  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  about  1150  by  Eustace 
Fitzjohn,  who,  with  Agnes  his  second  wife,  certainly 
gave  "  to  the  nuns  who  serve  Giod  at  Watton "  the 
viU  of  Watton  itself,  and  other  possessions.  The 
various  charters  printed  by  Dugdale  in  the  Monasticon 
AnglicanuTn}  say  nothing  as  to  Eustace  FitzJohn  being 
the  founder,  and  it  may  be  that  Aelred's  statement 
concerning  Gilbert  the  priest  refers  to  the  establish- 
ment by  him  of  a  monastery  at  Watton,  which  was 
afterwards  endowed  by  Eustace  FitzJohn. 

Of  the  history  of  the  monastery  down  to  its  suppres- 
sion practically  nothing  is  known,  but  it  was  then  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  its  clear  value  being  reckoned  at 
£360  185.  lOrf.,  an  amount  exceeded  by  only  seven  othei- 
Yorkshire  houses. 

The  Prion'  was  surrendered  on  9th  December,  .")! 
Henry  VIII.  (1539),  by  Robert  the  commendator," 
Tliomas  Webster  the  sub-prior,  and  seven  other  priests, 
with  Joan  Warcoppe,  prioress,  Agnes  Warner,  prioi'ess, 
Anne  EUerker,  sub-prioress,  ana  eleven  other  nuns. 
The  Pension  List  gives  the  names  of  nineteen  more 
nuns,  making  thirty-three  in  all,  and  nine  sisters.  Tlie 
signatures  of  the  nuns  in  the  deed  of  surrender  are  all 
written  in  one  hand. 

The    Order    of    Sempringham,    as    it   was   called,    to 

'Ed.    CnlfT,    Eltii',    and    Bandenel  *  Robert  Holgate.  bishop  of  Uandair, 

(London,  1830),  vi.  imrl  ii.  055-957.  afterward*  arolibiihop   of    York,    ivhu 

Lcld  the  priorj  I'u  commtnifaiH, 
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which  the  Priory  of  Watton  belonged,  was  founded 
about  1139  by  Gilbert,  rector  of  Sempringham  and 
Tirington,'  owmg  to  the  desire  of  seven  maidens,  who 
lived  in  Sempringham,  to  lead  a  strict  religious  life. 
GUbert  accordingly  built  for  them  a  cloister  and  offices 
on.  the  north  side  of  and  adjoining  the  parish  church 
of  Sempringham,  and  to  this  monastery  they  retired. 
These  first  nuns  of  the  Order  were  completely  se- 
cluded from  the  outer  world,  and  with  it  they  held 
communication  by  means  of  a  window  only,  through 
which  necessary  things  could  be  introduced.  Their 
needs  were  suppUed  from  without  by  certain  poor  girls, 
serving  in  secidar  habit.  But  these  subsequently  became 
lay  Slaters,  who  hved  in  the  monastery  and  there 
attended  to  the  wants  of  the  nuns.  Gilbert  also 
established  a  body  of  lay  brothers  to  see  after  the 
external  affairs  of  the  nuns,  their  farms,  etc. 

Other  houses  beginning  to  be  founded  on  the  same 
model,  Gilbert  drew  up  the  Kule.  This,  which  is 
printed  at  length  in  the  last  edition  of  Ihigdale's 
Monasticon  Anglicanum,'  opens  with  a  chapter  by 
Gilbert  narrating  his  establisnment  of  (1)  the  nuns  and 
(2)  the  lay  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  followed 
the  strict  and  austere  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  as  observed 
by  the  Cistercian  Order. 

Owing  to  the  multiplication  of  houses  of  the  new 
Order,  chaplains  became  necessary,  and  these  were  to 
be  canons,  following  the  Rule  of  St.  Austin.  They 
were  not  to  have  any  access  to  the  nuns,  except  to 
those  who  were  dying  and  in  need  of  unction  and  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church,  and  then  only  in  places 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  the  church  and 
infirmary,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  on  each  side. 
They  were  even  to  sing  mass  with  a  wall  interposed, 
so  that  the  canons  and  nuns  could  neither  see  nor  be 
seen'  by  one  another.  The  church  of  the  canons, 
where  they  kept  the  hours,  etc,  and  their  house  and 
cloister  were  to  be  disjoined  and  shut  off  from  the 
court   and   enclosure    of    the    nuna,    as    was    also    the 
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lodging  of  the  conversi  oi-  lay  brothera.  The  uuiis  were 
responsible  for  the  clothing  and  sustenance  of  the 
canons,  as  well  as  the  lay  brothers ;  and  four  discreet 
canons,  proctors  (procuratoQ-es)  as  they  were  called, 
viz.  the  prior,  the  cellarer,  and  two  illiterati,  looked 
after  the  external  business  affairs  of  the  house.  The 
proctors  had  charge  of  all  sheep  and  other  animals, 
and  were  to  know  their  number,  etc. 

The  prior  of  Sempringham,  if  unable  fi-om  pressure 
of  other  matters  to  visit  the  other  houses,  might 
appoint  two  canons  and  a  lay  bi-other  as  scrutators, 
and  likewise  two  lettered  nuns  and  one  unlettered  to 
visit  the  nxms, 

As  the  huns  were  strictly  secluded,  all  business 
lietween  them  and  their  proctore  was  an-anged  ad 
fenestram  sororum,  and  at  it  all  moneys  were  paid  in  or 
out.  One  of  the  cellarer's  officers  was  known  as  /rater 
fcnestrue,  and  acted  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  nuns  and  the  canons.  Two  trustworthy 
nuns  at  least  were  assigned  to  attend  to  the  great 
turning  window  {magna,  jeiiestra  versatilis),  one  of  whom 
did  the  necessary  talking  and  gave  out  victuals,  etc. 
thereat.  This  window  was  in  a  place  called  the 
window-house  [domusfenestra^'). 

In  each  house  of  the  Order  there  were  to  be  at  least 
seven  canons,  and  never  more  than  thirty,  unless 
means  allowed  it.  They  were  to  hold  the  office  of 
clerks  at  masses  and  the  hour  services.  No  boy 
was  to  be  taught  letters  within  the  monastery  unless  a 
novice.  None  could  be  received  as  a  novice  under  the 
tige  of  fifteen,  nor  become  a  canon  under  twenty.  In 
each  house  two  laymen  magjiac  auctoritatis,  or  even 
more,  might  be  received.  Every  canon  had  three  shirts 
(tuJiicae),  a  pilch  or  cassock  (pellicea)  of  sheep's  wool, 
and  a  white  cloak ;  also  a  cap,  two  pairs  of  boots  and 
socks,  and  day  and  night  socks ;  also  a  linen  (quire)  cope. 
In  cloister  and  in  tne  frater  they  wore  their  cloaks. 
At  labour  they  wore  white  scapularies.  The  canons  , 
kept  chapter,  etc.  like  other  Augustinians.  All  their 
churches  were  to  be  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  aU  sculptures  and  superfluous 
pictures  in  them  were  forbidden.     Only  painted  crosses 
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might  be  used.  On  feast  days  a  sermon  was  to  be 
preached  in  the  nuna'  church  (in  ecclesia  monialium),  a 
carpet  or  cloth  being  hung  up  between  the  two  sexes. 

The  fraters  of  the  canons  and  lay  brethren  were  to  be 
so  constructed  that  the  victuab  could  be  served  to 
them  by  the  nuns  or  sisters  pet'  fenestras  versatHes. 
These  were  to  be  so  made  that  the  men  could  not  be 
seen  by  the  sisters,  nor  the  sisters  by  the  men. 
There  -were  to  be  one  cellar  and  one  kitchen  for  all, 
under  the  care  of  the  prioress  and  nuns.  A  fire 
was  allowed  in  the  frater  in  winter.  All  flesh  meat 
waa  forbidden,  except  in  the  infirmary.  The  warming- 
house  (cale/actorium)  might  not  be  entered  without 
leave.  The  dorter  could  be  entered  at  any  time 
without  leave,  but  with  hoods  drawn.  When  visiting 
the  reredorter  {domus  necessaria),  the  canons  were  to 
cover  their  faces  as  much  as  possible.  The  chief 
officers  among  the  canons  were  the  prior,  cellarer, 
sub-prior,  and  sub-cellarer ;  the  last  named  had  charge 
of  the  guests. 

The  lay  brothers  seem  to  have  been  farm  labourers, 
serving  men,  workmen,  etc,  and  for  the  most  part  to 
have  lived  at  the  granges  under  the  supervision  of  a 
granger. 

From  the  moneys  of  the  nuns  there  were  to  be 
reserved  three  marks  every  year  to  inclose  their  houses 
with  a  ditch  and  a  wall  or  hedge,  until  there  be  security 
of  complete  seclusion,  and  no  expense  was  to  be  spared 
to  prevent  the  nuns  being  seen  or  accessible.  No  one 
^vas  allowed  to  enter  their  court  (curtus). 

The  nims  were  governed  by  three  prcBpositae  or 
prioresses,  under  whom  were  a  suh-prceposita  or  sub- 
prioress,  a  cellaress,  etc.  They  could  talk  with  their 
parents  and  others,  always  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  witnesses,  at  a  window  as  long  as  a  finger  and  as 
broad  as  a  thumb,  and  bound  round  with  iron.  The 
window  at  which  they  made  their  confessions  was 
similar. 

Each  nun  had  five  smocks,  three  for  labour,  and  two 
cowls  for  use  in  cloister,  church,  chapter,  frater,  and 
dorter ;  also  a  scapulary  for  labour.  Each  had  further 
a  pilch  of  sheep's  wool,  and  a  chemise  of  thicker  stuff. 
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if  she  wished,  with  a  linen  kerchief  (mitra)  dyed  black 
and  furred  with  lamb's  wool  All  headgear  was  to  be 
black  and  thick,  as  were  also  their  veils. 

The  nuns  received  holy  water  and  the  pax  (lapis  pads) 
"  ad  fenestram,"  and  probably  by  means  of  the  same 
window  the  nuns  were  communicated.  The  nims  were 
not  allowed  to  sing  in  church  or  to  talk  Latin. 

On  fourteen  occasions  during  the  year  a  solemn  pro- 
cession was  made  round  the  nuns'  cloister  in  this  order  : 
first,  the  bearer  of  the  holy  water ;  then  the  cross-bearer 
and  taperers,  followed  by  the  censer- bearer ;  then  the 
deacon  carrying  the  Gospel  book  and  relies,  with  the 
rest  of  the  canons,  the  novices  going  first.  After  them 
came  the  seculars,  if  there  were  any.  The  lay  brethren 
followed,  the  seniors  going  first,  except  two  old  men 
who  came  after  the  novices.  Then  came  the  prcBposxtae 
of  the  nuns,  followed  by  the  rest  in  order  of  seniority ; 
then  the  sisters  after  the  novices,  and  then  the  novices 
of  the  sisters.  Two  elderly  sisters,  not  veiled,  brought 
up  the  rear.  During  the  procession,  doors  constructed 
between  the  altar  of  the  nuns  and  themselves  were 
closed  during  the  passage  of  the  men,  lest  they  should 
see  or  be  seen  by  the  nuns  in  passing.  Similarly  veils 
were  placed  across  the  four  comers  of  the  cloister,  and 
curtains  were  extended  by  rings  along  the  sides  of  the 
cloister,  so  that  none  could  see  across. 

The  nuns  kept  cloister  and  chapter  as  in  other  Orders. 

There  was  a  guest-house  for  women  within  the  nuns' 
court,  with  an  oratory  or  chapel  in  it  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates.  ' 

The  Statutes  end  with  a  direction  "  De  Numero  Sanc- 
timonialium  fratrum  et  sororum  "  allowed  to  each  house. 
At  Watton  the  brethren  were  not  to  exceed  70,  nor  the 
nuns  and  sisters  140.  These  are  the  highest  numbers, 
thcwe  of  Sempringham  being  60  and  120,  and  Chick- 
sands  55  and  120.  Watton  was,  therefore,  the  largest 
house  of  the  Order.  It  is  clear  that  nuns  and  canons 
lived  in  distinct  houses,  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval,  each  containing  its  own  cloister,  church,  chapter- 
house, dorter,  frater,  guest-liouse,  infirmary,  etc.  The 
two  houses  were  probably  connected  by  a  corridor  or 
gallery  in  which  was  the  damns  finestrf.ie.      The  nuns' 
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church  was  the  piincipal  one,  and  had  separate  accommo- 
tlatioD  for  both  sexes. 

The  Gilbertine  monasteries  in  England,  accoi-ding  to 
Dngdale.'  were  twenty-six  in  number.  Of  these  eleven 
were  in  Lincolnshire,  five  in  Yorkshire,  three  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  two  in  Wiltshire ;  while  Bedfordshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Norfolk,  Oxfordshire,  and  Herifordshire 
contained  each  one.  Only  half  the  number  began  with 
nuns  and  canons,  the  other  half  being  apparently  houses 
of  canons  only.  At  the  Suppression  only  three  suiTenders 
were  signed  by  nuns  and  canons,  those  of  Chicksands 
(Beds.),  Watton  (Yorks.),  and  Shouldham  (Norf  ).- 

Apairt  from  such  information  as  could  be  derived  from 
the  Statutes,  nothing  was  known  until  lately  of  the 
actual  arrangement  of  a  Gilbertine  monasteiy.  Or  the  dis- 
|K)sition  of  its  cloisters  and  buildings.  Of  Sempringham 
notliing  is  left  but  part  of  the  pai-ish  church.  At  Walton 
some  of  the  monastic  buildings  exist  in  and  beneath  a 
modern-looking  house,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nave 
of  a  considerate  church  is  standing  and  in  use,  but  its 

Elan  presents  nothing  unusual.  At  Chicksands  part  of  a 
ute  cloister  remains,  together  with  tlie  western  range, 
incorporated  in  a  modem  mansion,  but  tliere  is  not 
enough  to  show  whether  we  have  here  part  of  the  nuns' 
or  the  canons'  buildings.  With  tlie  exception  of  an 
interesting  block  at  \^^tton,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  of  importance  on  the  site  of  any  other  Gilber- 
tine priory. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  East  Riding  Anti- 
qiiarian  Society  in  1892,  a  project  was  brought  forward 
for  excavating  the  site  of  Watton  Prioiy.  The  chief 
reasons  for  this  were  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seemed  probable  that  as  Watton  had  remained  a  double 
house  from  its  foundation  to  its  suppression,  its  ground 
plan  would  illustrate  tlie  peculiar  aiTaugements  of  the 
Order.  In  the  second  place,  the  site  was  temptingly  free 
and  open,  and  the  only  buildings  on  it  had  evidently 
formea  part  of  the  monasteiy.     And  in  the  third  place, 

'  .VoBOfftroB  AHslieauKm,  vi.  part  ii,  nlao  in  Uit  jipiisiun  liils  ot  the  »riorifs 

•it.  <if    AlTinghim,    BuUington,    CatUsy, 

-  'ii'ut  Bom  Oralism  liu  pointed  out  H&Terliuliac,   Stniirringliuu,   and    Sii- 

to  mc  that  DUDS  lu  well**  ctuionsappcH  liilU. 
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the  discovery,  in  the  Public  Recoi-d  Office,  of  a  survey  ■ 
taken  at  the  Suppression,  which  enumerated  various, 
buildings  and  their  dimensions,  promised  to  afford  useful 
information  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  owner,  Mr.  William 
Bethell,  and  of  Mr.  Richard  Beckitt,  the  tenant  of  the 
"  Abbey,"  as  it  is  now  called,  excavations  were  begun  in 
September,  1893,  under  the  direction  of  the  writer  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  in  the  pasture  west  of  the  present 
house,  where  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  promised 
good  results.  The  excavations  soon  brought  to  light  the 
foundations  of  the  priory  church  and  the  site  of  a  cloistei-, 
but  the  further  elucidation  of  the  plan  had  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  next  year.  In  September,  1894,  the 
church  was  further  explored,  as  well  as  the  buildings, 
surrounding  the  cloister  adjoining  it,  but  no  traces  could 
be  found  of  a  second  cloister,  or  any  other  group  of  build- 
ings. Some  additional  excavations  made  by  the  wi-iter 
the  following  Easter  led  to  the  tracing  of  certain  walled 
enclosures  east  of  the  cloister,  and  a  few  other  details, 
but  the  other  buildings  still  remained  undiscovered.  The 
interest  attaching  to  the  search  was  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  noticed,  on  comparing  the  survey  with 
the  plan,  that  the  dimensions  therein  given  did  not  in 
any  way  correspond  to  those  of  the  buildings  already  laid 
bare,  and  that  it  must  refer  to  the  missing  cloister.  As- 
the  outcome  of  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  pUui, 
the  site,  and  the  existing  buildings,  a  final  seai-cli  was 
made  in  Whitsun  week,  1898,  to  the  north  of  the  present 
house,  and  here  the  long  sought  for  cloister  was  success- 
fully traced,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  buildings- 
that  suiTounded  it. 

Many  of  the  buildings  uncovered  were  unfortunately 
reduced  to  mere  foundations,  and  in  places  even  these 
had  been  destroyed.  The  chalk  of  which  the  walls  were 
largely  constnicted  had  been  bui-nt  for  lime,  and  most  of 
the  ashlar  work  had  been  torn  out  from  the  doorways 
and  other  places.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  building 
material  in  the  district,  as  mucli  as  possible  of  the 
wrought  and  moulded  stonework  had  been  removed,  and 
in  consequence  it  is  difficult  to  assign  dates  to  many 
parts  of  the  buildings.     So  much  as  could  lie  made  out 
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has  been  laid  down  on  the  plan,  but  many  points  for  the 
present  must  remain  unsolved,  since  funds  did  not  permit 
of  so  complete  an  excavation  as  was  desirable. 

The  Nuns'   Court. 

As  -will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Plate  I.)  the  south- 
western quarter  of  the  site  described  above  is  practi- 
cally cut  off  from  the  rest  by  ditches  on  all  four 
sides,  as  if  to  form  a  precinct  in  itself.  In  the  centre 
of  this  stood  what  was  no  doubt  the  house  and  court 
of  the  nuns.  It  consisted  of  a  cloister,  with  the  chiarch 
on  the  south,  the  chapter-house  and  warming-house,  etc 
on  the  east,  the  frater  on  the  north,  and  a  western 
range  with  buildings  extending  from  it  westwai-ds. 
The  kitchen  stood  semi-detached  on  the  north-west. 

The  ctaustrum  or  cloister  was  oblong  In  form,  and 
measured  9  8  feet  from  east  to  west  and  113  feet 
from  north  to  south.  The  centre  was  a  grass  plat 
surrounded  by  covered  alleys,  but  of  these  no  remains 
were  found  to  give  any  clue  to  a  date.  The  east, 
north,  and  west  alleys  were  chiefly  passages,  with 
doorways  opening  from  them  into  tne  various  oflices 
round  the  cloister.  The  south  alley  was  practical!}'  the 
living  room  of  the  nuns,  where  they  sat  and  read  when 
not  engaged  in  the  church  or  elsewhere. 

The  church  was  206  feet  long,  and  consisted  of  a 
presbytery,  central  tower,  and  nave,  a  north  transept 
with  two  eastern  chapels,  and  a  broad  south  aisle 
extending  the  length  of  the  church,  with  a  south 
transept,  a  south  chapel,  and  another  adjunct  opening 
out  of  it.  The  arcade  dividing  the  main  part  from  the 
aisle  seems  to  have  stood  upon  a  wall  of  some  height, 
part  of  which  remained  towards  the  east,  and  thus 
formed  a  barrier  between  one  half  of  the  church  and  the 
other.  Previous  to  the  excavations  nothing  was  visible 
above  gix)und,  and  the  eastern  part  was  found  to  be 
ruined  to  its  plinths.  It  was  impossible  on  account  of 
large  trees  to  fiiUy  investigate  the  south  transept.  To 
the  west  of  it  the  walls  were  standing  to  a  height  of 
over  6  feet  as  far  as  the  west  end,  but  the  outer  feeing 
had  been  removed  throughout,  and  the  west  wall  had 
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been  stripped  within  as  well.'  The  chapels  east  of  the 
north  transept  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  as  had  the 
corresponding  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  church.  In 
the  face  of  such  destruction  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
precise  arrangements  of  so  curioxis  a  plan. 

The  presbytery  was  26^  feet  wide  and  of  two  bays, 
divided  midway  by  four  steps  extending  right  across. 
These  led  up  to  the  altar  platform,  which  was  paved 
with  chalk  blocks,  but  we  did  not  find  any  traces  of 
the  altar.  On  the  south  was  a  -wide  opening  into  the 
aisle,^  where  a  similar  chalk  platfomi  existed  at  the  same  . 
level  as  the  other,  but  of  tne  steps  up  to  it  only  the 
lowest  was  left,  A  few  feet  to  the  west  of  the  opening 
there  were  the  remains  in  the  wall  of  a  somewhat  curious 
construction.  On  the  north  side  it  had  been  partly 
destroyed,  but  on  the  south  a  good  deal  was  left.  It 
consisted  of  two  rebated  apertures,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  wall,  with  gradually  converging  sides,  opening  into  a 
central  hexagonal  recess.  The  bottom  of  this  had  been 
removed,  and  as  03ily  the  lower  portion  of  the  con- 
struction was  left  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  it  was  for. 
Since  its  sill  was  nearly  3J  feet  above  the  floor,  the  recess 
was  evidently  made  to  put  something  into,  and  it  not 
improbably  formed  a  Jhu-stra  r&rsatihs,  and  contained  a 
turntable  or  wheel  for  passing  things  from  the  canons  to 
the  nuns  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Through  such  a 
window  the  holy  water  and  the  pax,  for  Instance,  could 
easily  be  passed,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe  accom- 
panying diagram,  a  turntable  of  the  simplest  form 
would  effectually  prevent  anyone  seeing  through  the 
contnvance. 

Westwards  of  the  lowest  step  in  the  presbytery,  and 
level  with  it,  were  the  remains  of  a  floor  of  chalk  blocks. 
The  north  wall  contained  a  doorway  into  the  transept 
chapels.  Just  to  the  east  of  this  there  had  been  inserted, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  most 
smnptuous  canopied  tomb.  It  had  contained  the  efl5gy 
of  a  knight  in  armoiu',  wjiose  l)ody  had  been  laid  to  rest 

'  The   w«st   wnll   WM   laid  upcn   on  -  Tbo  cluilk  Door  of  the  altar  plat, 

botli   aides,   but   nf   (lie   vestem   half  form  «m  continued  through  the  open- 

of  tlie   south  Kali  only  Fci'tioni  vrre  ing,  which  bora  no  ugni  of  a  door  or 

oxamiiicd.  barrier  of  ani  kind. 
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in  a  walled  grave  beneath,'  nuniiounted  by  an  ogee 
canopy  of  the  same  character  and  workmanship  as  the 
beautiful  monument  of  Lady  Eleanor  Percy  in  Beverley 
Minster.  Many  pieces  of  the  canopy  were  found  as 
they  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  destroyers,  but  of 
the  effigy  such  fraemeuts  only  remained  as  had  been 
roughly   hacked   off  to   make  the   stone    more  shapely 


KESTOalD  FLAK  OV  TUB  TDSK  BETWEBH  T 


as  spoil.    Among  these  were  shields  charged  with  a  bend 
and  others  with  a  cross.'' 

Of  the  crossing  only  the  base  of  the  north-east  pier 
was  left.  This  showed  that  the  arches  were  of  three 
orders,  the  iimermost  of  which  was  cari'ied  by  a  broad 
semi-circular  member  and  the  othei^s  l)y  semi-detached 
nook  shafta 

'  The  gr&Te  wns  7  feat  31  incliea  long,  it  he  die  in  Vorishiro  he  is  to  he  buried 

2  feet  2|  inclici  vide  at  the  head  and  "  Rutro    lea  booes    gentz    de   religion   a, 
I  foot  10  inches  at  the  foot,  and  8  feet  Wntton,"    and    ho    leaves    the    aum    of 

3  tncheB  deep  to  the  top  of  a  brick  ciirb  £100  to  tlie  prior;.    Richard,  prior  of 
forming  the  south  edge.  Watton,  'nut  to  be  one  of  hia  exccu- 

-  ThefragoieDtsof  the  tomband  effigy  tors.      Tflameala  Eboracemia  (Snrtees 

are  at  present  deposited  in  the  parish  Society  4),  i.  62,  63.     So  great  a  bene- 

chnrch  of  Watton.    From  the  arma,  the  factor  ought  to  have  bad  a  eumptuona 

tomb  may  be  to  one  of  the  De  Mauleys,  tomb,   hut    the    one    aboro    described 

By  hia  will  dated  April  lOlh,  1350,  ctumot  be  identified  ai  hia,  unleas  the 

Gilbert  de  Aton,  knight,  desires  that  shield*  irilb  tbi' itohs  are  his  anus. 


Gooj^lc 
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From  the  base  a  stone  wall  about  2^  feet  thick 
extended  westwards  across  the  transept  arch,  no  doubt 
to  place  the  quire  stalls  against.  But  owing  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  western  bases  and  the  nave 
walls  immediately  beyond  them,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  quire  itself. 

Of  the  north  transept  there  remained  the  base  of  the 
west  wall,  and  of  part  of  the  north  with  the  jamb  of  a 
doorway  from  without ;  also  one  respond  of  the  arches 
that  opened  into  the  chapels,  and  beside  it  the  base  of  a 
vaulting  shaft. 

The  nave  has  been  so  ruined  that  little  else  now 
exists  than  the  lower  part  of  the  north  wall  towards  the 
west,  and  the  massive  chalk  core  of  the  west  wall. 
There  was  no  western  entrance,  but  in  the  north  wall 
a  dooi-way  on  the  extreme  west  led  into  the  buildings 
there  abutting  on  the  church,  and  there  was  certainly 
one  and  perhaps  two  entrances  from  the  cloister  into 
the  nave.  The  wall  on  which  the  arcade  stood  was 
4  feet  1 1  inches  thick;  but  it  had  been  destroyed  almost 
fi-om  end  to  end,  and  only  some  remains  of  it  existed 
liere  and  there,  together  with  sections  of  the  piers  and 
pieces  of  capitals.  The  piers  were  apparently  clustered, 
with  capitals  cai-ved  with  broad-leaved  volutes.  There 
were  no  signs  of  a  western  respond,  nor  of  the  wall 
having  contmued  up  to  the  west  walL  Possibly,  there- 
fore, it  stopped  agamst  some  pier  or  other  such  abutment 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  wall,  and  belonging  to  a 
galilee  or  narthex  in  line  with  the  internal  projections 
shown  on  the  plan. 

The  south  aisle  was  19^  feet  wide,  and  had  a  stair 
turret  in  its  south-east  angle  projecting  into  the  church. 
There  are  no  traces  of  any  doorways  from  without. 

The  chapel  opening  out  of  the  aisle  was  28  feet  long 
and  14  feet  wide,  ana  entered  by  a  wide  arehway  of  two 
orders  cairied  by  clustered  columns.  The  arch  was  at 
some  time  closed  by  a  wooden  screen.  The  altar  plat- 
form remained,  with  part  of  its  step  and  a  pavement  of 
yellow  and  black  tiles  arranged  checkerwise.  The  block 
of  the  altar  was  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  11  inches 
wide.  It  stood  against  a  chalk  wall,  2  feet  thick,  which 
divided  the  chapel  from  another   east   of  it.     This  was 
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entered  fi-om  the  aisle  by  an  archway  like  the  other,  of 
which  the  western  respond  remained.  A  party  wall 
crossing  this  second  chapel  5  feet  from  its  west  end  shows 
that  the  arrangements  were  different  from  that  of  the 
other,  hut  all  the  stonework  here  was  so  shivered  by  the 
action  of  a  strong  fire  and  dislocated  and  shattered  by 
some  heavy  fall  that  it  was  not  possible  to  pursue  the 
investigations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  church  seems,  from  the 
architectural  remains,  to  have  been  all  of  one  date 
circa  1170,  but  there  are  also  traces  of  an  -earlier 
building  of  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  priory 
beneath  the  later  east  end.  The  western  part  of  the 
nave  was  also  perhaps  of  the  earlier  date. 

For  the  explanation  of  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  casual 
entry  in  the  chronicle  of  the  neighbouiing  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Meaux,  which  tells  how  Adam,  the  first  abbot 
there  (1150-1160),  resigned  his  oflSce  after  ten  years  and 
retired  to  Watton,  "  then  a  new  monastery  of  virgins,"' 
intending  henceforth  to  have  leisure  for  God  alone  and 
choosing  to  lead  an  anker's  life.  "And  there  he 
remained  for  a  long  time  shut  up,  until  after  a  lapse  of 
seven  years,  the  church  beneath  which  he  dwelt  was 
burnt,  and  he  himself  having  been  rescued  from  the  fire 
returned  to  his  monastery  of  Meaux,"  where  he  died 
thirteen  years  later  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house 
there.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  its  remains  show,  the 
church  burnt  in  1167  was  of  the  same  plan  and  extent 
as  its  successor,  but  it  is  not  clear  why  so  complete  a 
reconstruction  was  necessary.  Possibly  the  large  amount 
of  chalk  used  in  the  walling,  which  would  partly  be 
converted  into  lime  by  fire,  may  account  for  the  fact ; 
but  the  scantiness  of  the  remains,  and  our  lack  of 
information  as  to  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  fire, 
^flfectually  hinder  fuller  investigation.  Adam's  anker- 
hold,  if  it  escaped  the  flameSj  was  no  doubt  destroyed  in 

'  "Hibits  ergo  delibentlone,  dfcimo  lanidiu    iiian»t    inrlusus    donee,    post 

uno  •dminutratiomi  auw  cedeas,  upud  septniii  annonim  curnuulti,  eccleaia  aub 

Wittonun,     DOTum     tunc     virginum  qua  uinnebat  combureretur,  et  ipse  *b 

moiMitcriDii],    intendena   de[iicep3  soli  igne  eitroctun  &d  nionai-teriuTn  fluum  de 

Oeo   Tu&re    &c    uiftchorelicitm    ritam  McW  est  roienu^."    Chronica  de  Xrha 

pnedigCDi  ducere.  Be  conclutiC.    Ibique  (KoHa  Suries  43),  i.  107. 
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the  rebuilding.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  show  where  it 
was. 

Before  leaving  the  church,  it  should  be  noticed  that  a 
large  mass  of  masonry,  apparently  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  has  been  added  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
presbytery.  It  may  have  served  merely  as  a  buttress, 
but  its  size  rather  indicates  the  base  of  a  stair  turret. 
The  north-west  corner  of  the  transept  has  been  also 
strengthened  by  an  added  buttress. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  building  just 
described  formed  the  ecclesia  sanctimonialiuTn  of  the 
Statutes,  The  main  or  northern  division  served  as  the 
nuns'  church  and  had  their  quire  under  the  crossing, 
with  probably  the  quire  of  the  sisters  in  the  nave. 
The  aisle  or  southern  division  served  as  the  quire  of 
the  canons,  probably  with  the  quire  of  the  conversi  in 
its  western  half.  Between  the  two  presbyteries  was  ( 1 ) 
an  archway  for  the  passage  of  processions,  etc.  and 
(2)  a  turn  through  which  the  nuris  coidd  take  holy 
water  and  receive  the  pax  and  be  communicated.  The 
north  transept  may  have  been  the  place  provided  in 
the  church  where  the  sick  nuns  could  be  anointed,  and 
it  no  doubt  contained  a  staircase  from  the  nuns'  dorter 
to  enable  them  to  come  directly  into  church  for  the 
night  oflSces. 

Next  to  the  transept,  into  which  there  was  a  door- 
way from  it,  was  a  chamber  12  feet  wide  and  twice  as 
long,  with  an  entrance  from  the  cloister,  but  the  west 
wall  has  been  destroyed.  This  was  probably  the 
auditorium  or  parlour,  where  such  necessan''  conversa- 
tion might  be  carried  on  as  was  forbidden  in  the 
cloister.     It  had  no  eastern  door. 

The  capittUum  or  chapter-house,  which  adjoined 
the  parlour,  was  66  feet  long  and  23  feet  wide.  Its 
entrance  from  the  cloister  has  been  utterly  destroyed, 
and  just  within  it  a  lime-kiln  measuring  12  feet  by  10 
feet  has  been  made,  no  doubt  soon  after  the  Suppres- 
sion, for  converting  into  lime  the  chalk  of  which  bo 
much  of  the  walls  was  built.  The  rest  of  the  areji  Ls 
filled  many  feet  deep  with  fallen  rubbish,  but  we  ascer- 
tained that  it  had  a  tiled  floor  and  had  "been  roofed  in 
one  span.     At  a  distance  of  5J  feet  from  the  east  wall 
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was  a  raised  dais,  7  inches  high,  paved  with  tile. 
Along  the  south  wall  ■was  a  bench  table,  18  inches  high 
and  the  same  in  width,  built  of  chalk ;  it  had  no  step 
in  iront.  Along  the  north  wall  a  different  arrangement 
prevailed.  Here  a  step  13  inches  high  and  2^  feet 
wide  led  up  to  a  bench  table  16  inches  high  and  18 
inches  wide,  all  buUt  of  chalk.  How  these  differing 
levels  were  returned  across  the  east  end  is  doubtful, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wall  there.  The 
unusual  variation  in  the  treatment  of  the  side  benches 
is  not  easy  to  account  for,  unless  the  nuns  during  chapter 
sat  on  the  north  and  the  novices  facing  them  on  the 
south.  The  exterior  of  the  south  wall  was  built  of  brick 
with  stone  courses. 

The  remains  of  the  north  wall  suggest  that  the 
chapter-house  has  been  lengthened  by  about  one-third, 
probably  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

From  the  chapter-house  there  extended  northward  a 
vaulted  xmdercroft  of  five  bays,  about  90  feet  long  and 
23^  feet  wide,  divided  into  two  alleys  by  a  central  row 
of  octagonal  pillars.  It  had  been  so  ruined  that  only 
the  lower  parts  of  its  south  end  and  east  side  and  a 
fragment  of  the  west  side  remained,  and  from  these,  and 
the  bases  of  three  of  the  pillars,  the  probable  extent  of 
the  undercroft  has  been  mid  down  on  plan.  The  east 
wall  had  in  the  second  bay  from  the  chapter-house  a 
recess  like  a  fireplace,  and  there  were  doorways  from 
without  in  the  third  and  fifth  bays.  This  last  bay 
seems  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  cross 
wall.  There  were  also  indications  of  a  wall  having 
extended  westwards  from  the  base  of  the  second  pillar, 
and  round  the  base  were  some  remains  of  brick  paving. 
Both  the  doorways  noted  above  had  stepped  suls.  If 
there  was  an  entrance  from  the  cloister  it  must  have 
been  in  the  second  bay. 

The  building  just  described  probably  served,  at  any 
rate  as  regards  its  southern  end,  as  the  calefactorium  or 
warming-house,  where  the  nuns  might  come  and  warm 
themselves  in  winter  ;  and  this  is  to  some  extent  borne 
out  by  the  discovery  of  pieces  of  coal  and  charcoal  on 
the  floor  level.  Owing  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
the   rest   of  the    buildmg  there  is  nothing  to  show  to 
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what  use  it  was  put,  or  whether  and  how  it  was  further 
subdivided.  There  was  probably  a  passage  through 
the  third  bay. 

Over  all  the  buildings  described  above,  fi-om  the 
church  northwards,  was  the  usual  place  of  the 
dormitorium  or  dorter.  It  would  thus  have  been  neai'ly 
120  feet  long  and  have  also  extended  over  the  chapter- 
house. 

Nothing  whatever  of  it  remains,  nor  is  there  anything 
to  show  how  it  was  approached. 

Some  indications  of  a  transverse  building  at  the 
north  end  suggest  that  the  reredorter,  of  which  there 
are  no  other  remains,  occupied  that  position. 

The  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  cloister  was 
covered  by  the  refectorium  or  frater.  Like  the  dorter 
it  was  on  the  first  floor,  but  there  is  none  of  it  left. 
Some  idea  of  its  plan  and  extent  can  be  gained  from 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  undercroft  or  cellars  upon 
which  it  stood.  These  remains  consist  of  portions  of 
four  buttresses  and  as  many  doorways  of  the  south  wall, 
and  some  rough  foundations  of  the  north  wall.  When 
laid  down  on  plan  they  show  that  the  subvault  was 
ten  bays  long,  and  divided  into  two  alleys  by  a  central 
row  of  pillars,  some  of  the  bases  of  which  remained. 
The  two  end  bays  were  narrower  than  the  others  and 
probably  served  as  passages  through  the  range,  which 
was  90  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad  internally.  Of  the 
four  remaining  doorways,  one  opened  out  of  tne  western 
passage  into  the  cloister ;  the  other  three  led  from  the 
cloister  into  the  frater  subvault.  The  doorway  next  to 
this  western  passage,  from  its  position  in  the  i-ange, 
most  likely  opened  upon  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
the  frater.  The  pillars  of  the  subvault  were  octagonal 
with  the  angles  indented,  and  rising  directly  from  flat 
bases  20^  inches  square. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  frater,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  it  and  the  western  range,  was  the  kitchen. 
It  was  an  oblong  building  about  30  feet  long  and  19 
feet  wide,  standing  detached  from  and  not  quite  square 
with  the  main  building.  As  in  other  cases,  the  extent 
and  an-angements  of  the  kitchen  can  only  be  recovered 
by  laying  down  on  plan   its  few  remaining  fragments. 
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Tliese  cousisted  of  the  foiiudatioii  uf  part  of  the  noi-tli 
wall,  with  the  hearth  of  a  fireplace,  a  length  of  west 
wall,  and  the  south-east  angle.  The  fireplace  was 
about  7  feet  wide,  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  it 
were  the  remains  of  a  stone  bench,  13^  inches  wide, 
against  the  wall.  There  were  some  douhtful  indications 
of  another  fireplace  opposite.  The  west  wall  had  a  plinth 
iilone  it,  and  as  a  short  length  of  similar  wall  was  found 
ill  pEice  about  7  feet  east  of  it,  it  seems  as  if  a  passage 
tliat  width    had  been  cut  ofi'  fi-oni  the  kitchen  proper. 

111  the  eastern  end  of  the  kitchen  a  space  4  feet 
wide  seems  also  to  have  been  partitioned  off,  probably  to 
i<>nn  a  service  department..  The  east  wall  is  too  far 
destiwed  to  retain  any  remains  of  a  doorway,  but'  as 
there  was  one  opposite  in  the  west  wall'  of  the  fi"ater 
muge,  which  was  only  a  tew  feet  distant,  it  is  probable 
that  meals  were  served  into  the  entry  there  and  con- 
veyed thence  up  to  the  fi-ater.  The  kitchen  was  mast 
likely  entered  fi-om  the  passage  west  of  it,  and  this  in 
turn  no  doubt  extended  southwards  to  the  western  block 
of  buildings. 

To  the  north  of  the  passage  were  some  offices  with 
which  it  communicated,  but  of  these  only  some  scanty 
brick  foundations  remained. 

From  the  kitchen  to  the  church,  and  covering  tlie 
^vest  side   of   the   cloister,    was    a    i-ange  of    buildiiigs 

112  feet  long  and  about  24  feet  wide,  with  a  return 
westwards  near  its  south  end.  Circumstances  did  not 
l)ermit  a  complete  excavation  of  tliis,  and  only  the  outer 
walls  could  be  traced. 

From  variations  in  the  thickness  of  these,  it  is  clear 
tliat  the  range  consisted  of  an  L-shaped  block  which  did 
not  extend  as  far  as  the  cliurch,  out  was  connected 
tlierewith  by  a  building  with  thiuner  walls. 

The  entrance  was  in  the  north  end  of  the  west  ^■all, 
through  a  porch  about  13  feet  wide,  but  of  uncei'taln 
projection,  in  which  would  also  be  the  door  to  the 
kitchen  entry.  The  north  side  of  this  porch  was 
represented  by  a  foundation  8  feet  wide  in  continuation 
of  the  north  end  of  the  lange,  which  was  only  4J  feet 

'  This  could  not  be  fully  opened  out  b*«iuee  ct  ■  trw. 

I       ll.edty^OOglC 
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thick,  and  prolmbly  contained  the  stali-case  to  the  upper 
stoiy. 

There  was  no  other  doorway  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
range. 

On  the  cloister  side  thei-e  were  certainly  two  dooi-- 
ways  into  the  basement,  and  breaches  in  the  wall  may 
indicate  two  othei-s.  One  of  these  openings  is  at  the 
north  end  ;  the  other  is  between  the  two  doorways. 
The  northern  of  the  doorways  has  a  much  worn  sill. 
These  entrances  show  that  the  basement  was  divided 
into  a  series  of  chambers,  but  no  traces  of  the  partition 
walls  were  met  with,  nor  anything  to  show  that  the 
hays  were  vaulted.  The  remains  of  the  western 
extension  of  the  i-ange  were  too  fragmentary  to  enable 
anything  definite  to  he  made  out  about  it. 

In  default  of  other  evidence  as  to  the  arrangements 
of  a  Gilbertine  house  it  is  uncertain  to  what  use 
this  western  I'ange  was  put.  The  basement  was  pro- 
bably in  jjart  a  stoi-eplace,  but  it  may  also  have  included 
an  outer  parlour  where  the  nuns  could  talk  with  their 
relations  under  the  conditions  already  noticed.  The 
rest  of  it  was  most  likely  occupied  by  the  lay  sisters, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  secluded  like  the 
nuns ;  and  as  it  was  one  of  their  duties  to  attend  to 
guests,  the  upper  story  of  the  range  probably  served,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  as  the  hospitium  or  guest-house,'  as  well 
as  the  dorter  of  the  lay  sisters. 

The  ground  story  or  basement  of  the  building 
between  the  western  range  and  the  chui«ch  had  a 
doorway  from  -without  in  the  west  wall  and  another 
on  the  east  into  the  cloister.  Both  doorways  are  placed 
as  far  north  as  possible,  as  if  opening  into  a  narrow 
passage  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room.  This  area 
south  of  the  passage  probably  contained  a  staircase  from 
the  upper  floor  to  give  the  lay  sisters  direct  access  to  tlie 
church,  but  owing  to  the  ruined  condition  of  the  south 
wall  nothing  definite  can  be  said  on  this  point.  There 
are  the  remains,  however,  in  the  south-east  corner,  of  a 
chalk  foundation  which  may  have  serv^ed  to  support  the 

'  "  Stiroi'CK  lonipii  litwpitiliua  irn  tant,  upus  fuerit,  non  uioniules."  Iiitti/n- 
vt  in  liospitio  niiuistn-tit ;  el  res  hospilii  i-uaet  ad  moaiahi  Orrliais  pertiitHtet, 
ciulodiniit ;  et  in  liospicio  JBtTttnt  cum       C»l>.  iiiiv. 
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stair.  It  has  ali-eady  been  pointed  out  that  there  wa-s 
a  wide  doorway  into  the  room  from  the  chui-ch. 

The  upper  story  probably  contained  an  oratory  for 
the  use  of  guests,  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
nuns'  church.  They  apparently  might  hear  the  serv-ice 
from  a  gallery  or  closet,  but  were  to  withdraw  before 
the  nuns  left  theii-  places  so  as  to  avoid  being  seen.' 

There  is  nothing  to  show  where  the  nuns'  infirmarj- 
stood. 

From  a  doorway  in  the  middle  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
dorter  subvault  a  covered  passage  about  5  feet  wide 
with  thin  walls  led  eastwards  for  about  80  feet  to  a  small 
building  of  doubtful  dimensions  of  which  only*  some 
scanty  fragments  remained.  These  consisted  of  a  wall 
crossing  the  passage,  with  another  projecting  from  it 
eastwards,  the  sill  of  a  wide  doorway  with  two  steps  on 
its  east  side,  and  a  further  length  of  wall  going  south- 
wards, from  which  other  walls  extended  westwards. 
As  the  building  stood  midway  between  the  two  cloisters 
it  probably  a^  communicated  with  the  eastern  or 
canons'  cloister  by  another  passage  leading  directly  to 
it,  but  this  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 

From  the  building  occupying  such  a  position  it  is 
hkely  that  it  formed  the  doT/ius  fenestrae  or  window- 
house.  This  seems  to  have  contained  a  very  small 
window  {^fenestra  paiimla)  at  which  conversation  \vas 
carried  on  between  the  nuns  and  canons,  and  a  great 
turning  window  (magna  fenestra  versatilis)  through  which 
food  and  other  things  could  be  passed.  The  opening 
of  this  window  was  to  be  less  than  2  feet  in  height 
and  width  by  three  fingers'  breadth  all  round,  or  about 
18  inches  square.^  The  window-house  must  have  con- 
sisted of  at  least  two  chambers,  one  for  the  two  nuns  who 
waited  at  the  window,  the  other  for  the  canon  {/rater 
fenestrae)  who  attended  on  the  other  side,  with  the  tuni 
and  window  in  the  partition  wall. 

torinm    iutrodiicere    ho8pit*B    pomiint,  qiias   cybaria  communitpr   emittuntur, 

lioapitibui    p&rBtuin  ;     dum     nioDiaUi!  rix  duoruai  pedum  li»nt  id  altiludine 

dflbitum   lioraruni  pcreolTerint,  set  re.  rel  in  latitiiHine,  tidcUeft  tfium  digi. 

ducant  eas  uiteqiiuD  de  choro  eiennt."  tonini  Uliludine  abluta  liino  et  indc." 

Imtlittitimiet  ad  moaiaUt  Ordinin  per.  Iiittitalioaet  ad  monialti  Ordinii  pir- 

Haentet,  Cap.  iiiir.  tiaeatti.  Cup,  v 
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The  wall  mentioned  alxive  as  ci-cwsing  the  nuns'  pas 
sa^  extended  southwards  for  nearly  50  feet.  It  then 
deflected  a  little  to  the  west  for  31^  ieet,  and  finally 
continued  with  a  further  deflection  westwanls  for  52  feet 
to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nuns'  church.  The  wall 
was  throughout  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  about  2^  feet, 
with  a  plmth  on  both  sides.  In  the  section  next  the 
church  was  another  doorway.  The  space  enclosed  by  the 
wall  into  which  this  led  was  pi-obably  the  nuns'  cemeteiy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  subdivided  in  later  times  by  a  thin  • 
iishlar  wall  extending  obliquely  across  it  fi-oni  north  to 
south,  just  in  front  of  the  chapter-house.  The  object  of 
this  wall  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  was  to  shut  out 
a  possible  view  of  the  nuns  fi-oni  the  late  fifteenth 
century  addition  to   the  prior's  lixlging  <»n  the  south- 


The  Canons'  Court. 

The  buildings  of  the  canons'  coui-t,  so  far  hh  they  have 
been  traced,  consisted  of  a  cloister  100  teet  stjuare,  sur- 
rounded by  vaulted  alleys  14  feet  wide,  having  on  the 
east  the  dorter,  above  an  undei-croft  containing  the 
chapter-house,  pai'lour,  warming-liouse,  etc.  on  the  south 
the  chapel,  on  the  west  the  liall,  anil  on  the  north  the 
frater,  which  stood  partly  over  the  north  alley  of  the 
cloister  and  partly  over  a  vaulted  luidercivft  parallel 
with  it.  Attached  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the  cloister 
was  the  prior's  lodging.  The  sites  of  tlie  kitchen,  the 
infirmai'y,  and  some  minor  offices  ha^e  not  been  re- 
covered. 

The  entrance  into  the  cloister  M-as  by  a  dt>orway  (Plate 
II.  fig.  1)  with  two  nmch-worn  steps,  in  the  north-west 
comer,  in  front  of  which  a  furtlier  series  of  five  steps, 
segmental  in  plan  and  projecting  into  the  alley,  led  down 
to  the  cloister  level  (Plate  III.).  Tlie  west  wall  in  which 
the  doorway  wa«  set  lias  l>een  desti-oyed  almost  to  its 
footings,  but  a  short  length  remained  just  to  the  south 
of  the  entrance,  with  the  attached  Imses  of  the  shafts  that 
carried  an  arcli  which  here  spanned  the  alley  on  the  line 
of  the  garth  north  wall  (Plate  IL  fig.  2). 

The  north  wall  of  the  cloister  remaiiieil  to  a  height  of 
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several  feet  for  mcist  of  its  length.  It  was  built  of  ashlar 
throughout,  and  divided  into  seven  bays  by  the  vaiilting 
shafts,  which  stood  upon  a  stone  bench,  but  that  in  the 
north-west  corner  «as  placed  on  top  of  the  steps  there. 
The  plan  of  the  shafts  and  the  section  of  the  vaulting 
ribs  are  shown  in  Plate  II.  fig.  3.  The  vault  was  a 
simple  one  with  diagonal,  transverse,  and  wall  ribs.  The 
surface  of  the  bench  table  in  the  seventh  or  westernmost 
bay  is  greatly  worn.  In  the  next,  or  sixth  bay,  the  place 
of  the  bench  was  taken  by  a  richly  decorated  lavatory. 
This  was  recessed  into  the  wall,  and  had  an  ashlar  base 
with  eleven  moulded  quatrefoil  panels,  above  which  pro- 
jected the  bason.  This  had  a  lovely  row  of  four-leaved 
flowers  along  the  front  and  bevelled  ends,  and  was  no 
doubt  lined  with  lead.  From  the  bason  a  down  pipe 
carried  off  the  waste  water.  Behind  the  bason  was  a 
ledge  to  carrj-  the  cistern ;  only  the  ends  of  this 
remained.'  The  lavatorj'  was  surmounted  by  a  canopy 
of  unusual  richness,  with  a  diaper  of  four-leaved  flowers 
like  those  on  the  bason,  painted  alternately  red  and 
white  with  gold  centi-es,  and  a  crocketed  pedimeut  with 
the  ball-flower  in  the  hollow  of  the  mouldings,  also 
decorated  with  colour.  Some  of  the  larger  fragments,^ 
many  of  whicli  were  found  buried  in  the  rubbish,  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Plate  IV,). 

The  three  bays  beyond  the  lavatory  were  blank.  In 
the  second  bay  was  a  doorway,  of  which  the  west  jamb 
only  remained,  and  beyond  this  the  wall  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  doorway  opened  into  a  narrow  undercroft 
of  eight  bays,  parallel  with  the  cloister  alley,  and  vaulted 
throughout  with  simple  groining  springing  from  half- 
octagon  vaulting  shafts.  The  plan  and  section  of  these 
and  the  vaulting  ribs  are  shown  on  Plate  II.  fig.  6. 
The  wall  dividing  the  undercroft  from  the  cloister  was 
onh'  21  inches  thick. 

The  east  alley  was  also  seven  btiys  long,  but  it  differed 
from  the  north  in  having  neither  bench  table  nor  vault- 
ing shafts.     For  a  little  more  than  half  its  length  the 

'  For  plao  and  secfion,  see  PUte  IT.  be  properly  Vept  and  ■p])reciated,  tbey 

0gB.  4  and  5.  .  were  all  carelully  packed  in  the  Uratory 

'  In  tlie  abtence  uf  any  local  miiieuin  recees  and  buried  again  for  their  bett^ 

where  these  beautiful  frnjrmenls  could  preserrntion. 
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-wall  had  been  greatly  ruined,  but  tlie  sides  of  a  doorway 
opening  eastwards  were  left  in  the  first  bay.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bays  were  two  other  doorways  placed 
side  by  side ;  they  were  both  alike,  and  apparently  of 
-some  architectural  pretensions.  Each  was  of  four  orders, 
carried  by  a  group  of  shafts,  the  bases  of  which  remained 
in  good  condition,  and  had  stepped  sills  (Plate  V.  and 
plan  and  sections,  Plate  II.  fig.  7).  Beyond  the  door- 
ways the  wall  was  found  standing  to  a  height  of  about 
4  feet  as  far  as  the  angle,  but  there  were  no  other  open- 
ings in  it. 

Of  the  south  alley  we  were  not  able,  on  account  of 
modern  buildings,  to  trace  more  than  a  short  length  of 
wall  towards  the  east.  This  had  a  doorway  in  the  first 
bay  into  the  chapel.  Between  the  first  and  second  bays 
was  a  group  of  shafts  like  those  adjoining  the  entry  m 
the  western  wall,  to  carry  an  arch  over  the  cloister  alley. 
To  the  west  of  the  shafts  part  of  a  bench  table  remained 
against  the  wall 

The  wall  towards  the  garth  has  been  completely 
destroyed,  but  we  uncovered  the  plinth  of  one  of  the 
buttresses  on  the  north  side,  from  which  the  cloister 
has  been  laid  down  on  plan.  The  alleys  seem  to  have 
been  14  feet  wide  througnout. 

Before  noticing  the  remains  of  the  buildings  which 
surrounded  the  canons'  cloister,  it  will  Ije  usefiil  to  refer  to 
the  survey'  that  was  made  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
lead,  before  they  were  dismantled. 

This  survey  formed  one  of  a  series,  of  which  the  others 
are  at  present  lost,  since  the  covering  sheet  is  endorsed, 
"  A  view  of  superfluous  bowses  covered  w'  leade  in  the 
Estridinge." 

The  document  is  undated,  but  for  reasons  presently  to 
be  given  it  was  probably  drawn  up  shortly  after  the 
suppression  of  the  priory  in  December,  1539.  It  enu- 
merates the  various  buildings,  with  their  rough  dimensions 
in  yards,  to  which  I  have  appended  for  convenience,  in 
biiickets,  their  equivalents  in  feet. 

The  text  of  the  survey  is  as  follows  : 


F.  R.  O.  Eidi.  Q.  B.  \net.  Misc  ,  Rentals  and  Surrcyi  Jf. 
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The  dimensions  given  do  not  represent  the  actual 
length  and  breadth  of  each  chamber,  but  the  roughly 
paced  measurements  for  the  valuation  of  the  lead.  In 
the  longer  dimensions  these  are  always  a  few  feet  short 
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of  the  actual  lengths,  as  ia  the  frater,  dorter,  and  cha[>el. 
but  the  ■  shorter  widths  agi-ee  more  closely  with  the 
probable  measurements  between  the  parapets,  or,  if  in 
excess  of  this,  with  the  sum  of  the  slopes  of  a  ridgfd 
roof  Buildings  covered  with  other  than  lead  roofs  are 
not  included  in  the  Survey. 

The  first  of  the  buildings  gi^'en  in  the  list  is  the 
canons'  dtri'mitoHum  or  dorter.  This  no  doubt  foi-med 
the  upper  story  of  the  eastern  mnge,  which  was  118  feet 
long  and  29j  feet  wide,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  place  of  the  stair  by  which  it  was  reached.  Nor  can 
we  at  present  locate  the  "  entrie  leading  out  of  the 
dortoure  to  the  Jakis  house "  or  reredorter,  but  it  M'as 
most  likely  at  the  north  end.  The  "  Jakis  house  "  was 
224  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  and  the  entry  to  It 
16  J  feet  long  and  13^  feet  wide. 

The  dorter  stood  upon  a  vaulted  undercroft  witli  a 
central  row  of  columns,  extending  northward  for  eight 
bays  fix)m  the  south-east  angle  of  the  cloister.  This  sub- 
vault  was  divided  by  partition  walls  into  at  least  fonv 
apartments. 

The  northernmost  was  most  likely  a  cellar  or  store 
place.  It  was  entered  fixtm  the  cloister  by  the  doorway 
in  the  first  bay  of  the  east  alley,  and  was  three  bays 
long.  The  vault,  which  was  quadripartite  with  moulded 
ribs,  was  canned  by  the  central  row  of  columns  and  bv 
clustered  sliafts  against  the  walls  (Plate  II.  fig.  8).  It 
had  not  any  wall  ribs. 

The  next  two  bays  probably  sensed  as  the  calcfactoniim 
or  warming-house,  where  a  fire  was  provided  in  winter 
for  the  canons  to  wai-m  tliemselves  at.  It  was  entei-eil 
by  a  doorway  in  its  south-west  angle. 

The  fifth  bay  had  a  doorway  from  the  cloister  and  also 
another  on  the  east.  It  probably  formed  the  auditwivm 
or  parlour,  where  such  conversation  might  be  carried  on 
as  was  forbidden  in  the  cloister.  It  also  served  as  a 
passage  to  the  infirniar}-  and  as  a  lobby  to  the  remaining 
.  bays  to  the  soutii,  which  were  entered  from  it. 

These  hays  were  originally  prolonged  eastward  to  foiiii 
one  large  apartment  47  feet  long  and  29^  feet  wide, 
which  no  doubt  was  the  canons'  chapter-house,  b\it  tlie 
eastern  division  was  pulled  down  after  the  Suppression 
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and  tlie  arches  opting  into  it  walled  up.  These  arches 
were  of  two  orders  carried  by  moulded  piers,  the  section 
of  which  is  shown  in  Plate  II.  fig.  9.  Tlie  chaj)ter- 
house  had  a  stone  bench  against  the  walls,  which  waw 
also  extended  along  the  west  end  of  the  lobby  as  far  hh 
the  doorway  there.  Upon  the  bench  stood  the  vaulting 
shafts,  as  in  the  north  alley  of  the  cloister.  The  absence 
of  a  western  entrance  into  the  chapter-house  is  most 
unusual,  and  the  aiTangement  can  only  be  compared  with 
the  somewhat  similar  one  of  the  chapter-house  of  the 
canons  of  St.  George's  chapel  in  Windsor  Castle,  built  in 
1 360,  which  stood  north  and  south  with  the  entrance  at 
the  north-west  comer. 

The  eastern  range  abuts  ou  the  south  against  the 
canons'  chapel,  the  next  building  mentioned  in  the 
Sur\-ey,  which  covered  six  of  the  bays  of  the  south  alley 
of  the  cloister.  It  was  an  aisleless  parallelogram 
measuring  114^  feet  in  length  by  24^  feet  in  width,  with 
certainly  one  {Plate  II.  fig.  10)  and  probably  two  door- 
ways from  the  cloister  alley.  The  lower  part  of  its  south 
wall  and  part  of  the  west  wall  remain  above  ground,  and 
together  with  the  base  of  the  east  front,  are  of  the  same 
fourteenth  centur}'  work  as  the  northern  and  eastern 
ranges  of  buildings,'  but  the  north  wall  is  much  thicker 
than  the  othei-s  and  evidently  formed  part  of  an  older 
structure. 

Of  the  arrangements  of  the  chapel  we  have  no  evidence, 
but  a  curious  projection  and  thicKening  at  the  north  end 
of  the  east  wall,  and  a  setting  back  of  the  adjoining 
section  of  the  north  wall,  may  point  to  the  position  here 
of  a  staircase  fi-om  the  dorter,  which  would  thus  have  a 
doorway  at  its  foot  into  the  cloister.  From  an  existing 
springer  in  the  south  wall  it  is  clear  that  thei'e  was  a 
vaulted  ante-chapel  in  the  western  end,  probably  to 
support  a  gallery  where  guests  might  attend  the  ser\-ices. 
A  doortt-ay,  which  is  still  in  use,  opened  into  the  ante- 
chapel  from  without  on  the  south,  and  to  the  west  of 
this  was  another  doorway,  or  moi-e  likely  window',  now 
blocked.  Above  these  is  a  jminted  dooi-way  which 
opened  southwards   fn>ni    the  gallery  on  to  a   building 
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outside,  to  be  mentioned  below.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  doorway  into  the  ante-chapel  in  its  nortli- 
west  corner,  but  this  was  afterwards  walled  up. 

After  the  chapel  the  Survey  mentions  the  "olde 
dinyng  chamber.'  This  must  refer  to  the  fouiteenth 
century  building,  which  is  still  complete,  attached  to  the 
chapel  on  the  south-west.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and 
consists  of  (i)  a  basement  39^  feet  long  and  19i  feet  wide,' 
vaulted  in  two  bays  with  simple  groining  sprmging  from 
cai-ved  corbels  ;  (ii)  a  large  chamber  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions on  the  first  floor,  lighted  by  a  wide  square-headed 
west  window  of  five  lights;  and  (iii)  an  upper  story 
lighted  by  a  two-light  square-beaded  window,  also  in  the 
west  wall.  A  circular  stair  or  vice,  now  blocked,  in  the 
south-west '  angle  gave  access  from  the  basement  to 
the  upper  floors,  and  in  the  north-west  angle  were  the 
garderobes.  AU  three  stories  are  now  subdivided  by 
modem  partitions  into  various  apartments,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  large  room  on  the  first  floor  was 
the  "olde  dinyng  chamber,"  with  a  cellar  or  servants' 
apartment  below  and  sleeping  accommodation  above, 
"The  old  roof  was  probably  a  nearly  flat  one  covered  with 
lead,  as  the  dimensions  given,  40^  feet  by  27  feet,  are 
those  between  gable  to  gable  and  from  side  to  side.  The 
present  roof  is  of  high  pitch,  coveretl  with  slate.  The 
two  gables  may  have  been  built  just  after  the  .suppres- 
sion. The  absence  of  original  windows  on  the  east  is 
o^ving  to  the  chapel  being  there. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  block  just  described,  and 
extending  along  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel,  are  some 
traces  of  a  late  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  centuiy 
gallery  or  ambulatory  12  feet  wide,  like  an  open  cloister 
alley,  vaulted  in  square  bays  with  a  Heme  vault,  the 
shafts  and  springera  of  which  remain  in  the  fii'st  bay. 
It  must  have  had  a  flat  roof,  or  one  of  very  low  pitch, 
since  a  doorway  opened  on  to  it  from  the  chapel  gallery. 
Its  purpose  and  extent  are  alike  doubtful. 

Of  the  next  four  buildings  mentioned  in  the  tSui-vey, 
viz.  the  "oulde  haull,"  "  ij  Chambers  caullid  the  haull 
side,"  the  "haull  staires,"  and  the  "old  Kytchen,"  there 
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fu-e  no  remains.  The  old  hall,  since  it  had  staii-s  to  it, 
probably  stood  upon  a  vaulted  basement  or  cellar.  It 
most  likely  formed  the  western  range  of  buildings,  and 
if  the  lines  of  the  north  wall  of  tlie  chapel  and  of  the 
north  side  of  the  cloister  garth  be  produced  westwards, 
a  hall  of  the  length  given,  31  yards  from  gable  to  gable, 
would  just  fill  the  space.  Its  width  was  apparently  the 
same  as  the  eastern  range. 

The  cHambers  called  the  "  hauU  side,"  and  the  stairs, 
probably  abutted  against  the  west  side  of  the  hall,  the 
former  at  the  south  end,  the  stairs  at  the  north.  The 
latter  would  thus  open  into  the  screens,  whence  there 
was  an  "  entrye  leading  ffrom  the  oute  parte  of  the 
hauUe"  to  the  "old  kytchen,"  which  probably  stwtd 
semi-detached  on  the  north.  The  dimensions  of  neither 
entry  nor  kitchen  are  given. 

The  western  range  of  buildings  stood  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  cloister,  hence  the  steps  in  the  north-west 
ajigle  of  the  latter. 

The  north-west  corner  of  the  "olde  dinyng  chamber" 
block  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  building  against 
it,  and  the  old  hall  must  therefore  have  stood  away  from 
it  as  suggestted  on  the  plan.  But  against  the  eastern 
half  of  the  block  there  was  clearly  a  two-storied  building. 
The  lower  story  was  vaulted,'  and  probably  served  as  an 
entry  into  the  cloister.  The  upper  story  formed  the 
"  littill  Chapell  ioyninge  to  the  olde  Dinyng  chambre," 
next  mentioned  in  the  Survey,  the  roof  dimensions  of 
which  exactly  agree  with  those  of  a  building  fitted  in 
here.  The  little  chapel  had  probably  west  and  north 
windows,  and  must  have  been  entered  irom  the  old 
(lining  chamber  which  it  adjoined,  although  there  are 
now  no  signs  of  a  doorway. 

Tlie  next  item  in  the  Survey  which  concerns  us  is 
"  the  hauU  syde  leades."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  entry  refers  to  the  west  side  of  the  cloister,  which 
adjoined  the  hall,  and  the  length  given,  27  yards,  or  81 
feet,  is  almost  exactly  that  fi-om  the  little  chapel  north- 
wards to  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  while  the  width,  5^ 
yards,  or  I6J  feet,  is  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  cloister 
alley. 

'  One  of  the  wall  ribi  of  the  rault  ins;  etilt  bo  locu. 
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Both  the  hall  and  hall  side  ended  northwards  against 
the  frater,  which  is  the  last  of  the  claustral  buildings 
mentioned  in  the  list. 

The  usual  place  for  the  frater  was  against  that  side  of 
the  cloister  which  was  remote  from  the  church,  and  the 
dimensions  given,  a  length  of  35  yards  and  a  breadth  of 
11^  yards,  enable  us  to  assign  it  this  position  here.  In 
most  houses  of  canons  the  frater  stood  upon  an  under- 
croft, which  served  as  cellarage,  but  in  this  instance  thf 
subvault  was  only  half  the  width  of  the  frater,  which 
must,  therefore,  have  extended  southwards  over  the 
north  alley  of  the  cloister.  The  thinness  of  the  cloister 
wall  on  this  side  is  thus  accounted  for,  since  it  had 
merely  to  help  to  support  the  frater  floor. 

The  frater  was  no  doubt  reached  by  a  continuation  of" 
the  steps  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  cloister.  Its 
total  length  was  111^  feet,  and  its  breadth  28 J  feet,  but 
the  westernmost  bay  would  be  cut  off  to  form  the  sci-eens, 
leaving  seven  bays  clear  to  form  the  frater  proper ;  its- 
position  over  the  cloister  enabled  it  to  be  well  lighted 
from  both  sides. 

According  to  the  Statutes,  the  food  served  in  tlie 
canons'  frater  was  cooked  in  the  nuns'  kitchen  and  passed 
through  the  turn  in  the  window-house.  As  this  kitchen 
at  Watton  was  350  feet  away  from  the  frater,  it  is- 
difficult  to  see  how  the  dishes  were  kept  hot  during  such 
a  journey,  especially  with  the  additional  delay  midway 
while  they  were  being  passed  through  the  turning 
window.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find,  as  we 
do  from  the  Surv'ey,  that  the  canons  had  a  kitchen  of 
their  own,  which  no  doubt  served  the  frater  as  well  as 
the  old  hall.  Its  possible  position  is  indicated  on  the 
plan. 

Of  the  last  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  Sim-ey 
which  have  not  l)een  noticed,  the  "  lytiU  garner  in  the 
yarde,"  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  dimensions  of  its 
i"oof,  54  feet  by  21  feet.  It  was  perhaps  placed  to  cloise 
in  the  west  side  of  a  yard  next  the  old  hall,  and  so- 
helped  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  nuns'  cloister. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  Sun'ey  includes  all 
the  buildings  round  the  cloister,.bnt  it  makes  no  mention 
of  the  east  and  south  alleys,  proliably  lieciiuse  the}'  wei'e- 
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i-oofed  with  tile  or  slate  instead  of  lead,  nor  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  existing  house  upon  the  site. 

This  may  now  be  described. 

The  house  in  question  consists  of  three  blocks  :  (i)  that 
4in  the  north  already  noticed  under  the  name  of  the 
'■  olde  diuyiig  chamber ; "  (ii)  a  smaller  and  later  block  to 
the  south  ;  and  (ill)  a  larger  and  still  later  block  on  the 
west. 

The  smaller  block  is  a  three-storied  camera  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  standing  east  and  west  against  the 
■south  wall  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  block.  The 
windows  have  been  modernised  and  the  interior  sub- 
divided, but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  making  out  its 
airangements.  On  the  ground  floor  was  a  room  27  feet 
long  and  15j  feet  wide,  with  a  fireplace  in  the  south 
wall,  which  also  contained  one  or  moie  windows.^  The 
east  wall  had  a  small  loop  in  its  north  end,  but  was  for 
the  most  overlapped  externally  by  a  half-octagon  pro- 
jection which  contained  a  stair  to  the  first  floor ;  this 
projection  was  also  continued  southwards  to  contain  a 
ganierobe  shaft  from  the  upper  chamber.  On  the  first 
floor  was  a  room  of  the  same  size  as  that  below,  but  in 
later  times  the  west  end  was  probably  partitioned  ofi", 
as  now,  to  allow  of  communication  between  the  three 
■divisions  of  the  house  ;  it  had  a  gaitlerobe  in  the  south- 
■ea.st  comer  and  was  lighted  by  square-beaded  windows 
in  the  south  wall.  The  third  story  seems  to  be  of  later 
ilate,  and  was  perhaps  added  when  the  western  block 
was  built.  The  present  high-pitched  roof  is  covered 
with  slate. 

The  western  wing,  uiJike  the  othera,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  of  ashlar,  is  built  throughout  of  brick  ^vith 
fltone  dressings.  It  now  consists  of  a  three-storied  block, 
standing  nortli  and  south,  with  large  octagonal  turrets  at 
the  western  angles  and  a  lesser  turret  at  the  south-east 
corner  containing  the  staircase.  Projecting  fi-om  the 
west  front  towards  its  nortliern  end  is  a  handsome  two- 
storied  oriel. 

The  house  had  foniierly  a  wing  at  the  south  end,  also 
■of  three  stories,  iirojeeting  from  it  westwards  just  north 
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of  the  turret,'  but  it  was  taken  down  about   1840,  and 
all  ti-aces  of  the  Junction  carefully  effaced. 

The  ground  floor  and  the  first  story  of  the  existing 
block  were  Identical  in  plan.  Each  consisted  of  a  hall 
52j  feet  long  and  19|-  feet  wide,  with  a  panelled  arch 
opening  into  the  oriel.  In  the  middle  of  the  east  wall 
was  a  fireplace,  and  in  the  south-east  angle  was  a  door- 
way into  the  vice,  which  extends  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  roof.  The  other  turrets  had  small  chambers  on 
each  floor.  The  south-west  turret  probably  contained 
the  garderobes.  The  turret  windows  are  original,  but 
the  others  are  modern,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they 
represent  the  older  ones.  The  oriel  was  ceiled  and  not 
vaulted.  The  third  story  is  a  huge  attic,  amply  lighted 
by  large  and  original  five-light  windows  at  each  end,  and 

SrohaWy  sensed  as  a  dormitory.  Externally  this  western 
lock  is  greatly  overgrown  with  ivy,  which  of  course 
obscures  many  interesting  architectural  features,  but  it 
is  fortunately  kept  clear  of  the  oriel.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of -its  kind  in  the  country  (Plate  VI.), 
It  is  semi-octagonal  in  plan,  with  a  moulded  plinth,  and 
has  in  each  side  two  two-light  square-headed  windows, 
one  above  the  other,  separated  by  a  band  of  panelled 
ashlar.  On  the  angles  are  slender  buttresses  of  five 
stages.  These  end  under  a  paraiiet,  enriched  by  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  traceried  panels.  The  effect  of  the 
whole,  which  is  in  perfect  preservation,  is  enhanced  by 
the  cai'ved  figures  projectmg  as  gargoyles  below  the 
parapet  on  the  four  free  angles.  The  present  roof  is  a 
pyramidal  one  covered  with  green  slate. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  existing  house 
formed  the  prior's  camera  or  lodging.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  consisted  of  the  nortiiern  block  only,  hut  in 
the  next  century  this  was  enlarged  by  the  southern 
block.  Alwut  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
western  block  was  added. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Survey  mentions  the 
"  oulde  haull,"  the  "  olde  dinyng  chamber,"  and  the 
"  old  kytchen,"  but  says  nothing  about  a  new  hall,  etc. 
If  such  existed,  as  we  may  certainly  assume  they  did. 
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these  must  have  foi-med  part  of  some  building  of  moi* 
recent  date  which  was  not  one  of  those  deemed  to  be 
superfluous.  The  western  block  of  the  existing  house  is 
exactly  such  a  building  as  meets  these  requirements. 
The  ground  floor  formed  the  "  new  hall,"  the  hall  above 
it  "  the  new  dining  chamber,"  while  the  "  new  kitchen" 
and  its  appendages  formed  the  gi-ound  story  of  the 
destroyed  west  wing.  This  opened  directly  into  the 
screens  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  whence  the 
stair  in  the  south-east  corner  enabled  the  service  to  be 
readily  extended  when  necessary  to  the  dining  chaml>er 
above. 

As  the  accommodation  atfbrded  by  the  three  blocks 
forming  the  prior's  lodging  must  have  been  somewhat 
in  excess  of  what  was  needed  by  himself  and  his 
household,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  also  lodged 
here,  as  was  usual,  persons  of  quality  who  were  the 
guests  of  the  monastery.  The  ordinary  guests  of  the 
middle  class  would  of  course  be  housed  by  the  cellarer  in 
the  old  hall  and  the  chambers  forming  the  "  hall  side." 

The  canons'  infirmary  has  yet  to  be  sought  for,  either 
eastwards  of  their  cloister,  which  is  the  more  likely  place, 
and  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it,  or  south  of 
their  chapel. 

One  other  point  on  which  light  is  wanted  is  the  way 
by  which  the  canons  went  from  their  cloister  to  the 
great  church,  where  their  quire  was  in  the  south  aisle. 
If  the  "  hall  side "  stood  where  suggested  in  the  plan 
the  canons  might  haVe  left  the  cloister  by  the  entry 
under  the  little  chapel,  and  ti-aversed  a  pentise  extend- 
ing along  the  hall  end  and  "  hall  side  "  and  thence  to 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  cbui-cb  and  round  to  a 
doorway  in  the  south  wall.  We  have  of  coui-se  no 
evidence  of  this  course,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a 
simple  alternative,  and  in  view  of  the  fondness  for 
pentises  in  religious  houses  it  may  have  been  that 
actually  adopted.  The  space  between  such  a  pentise 
and  the  nuns  cemetery  wall  would  sen'e  for  the  canons' 
cemetery. 

The  Survey  makes  no  mention  of  any  building  that 
could  have  been  used  by  the  conversi,  and  there  is  no 
accommodation  tor  them  in  the  canons'  cloister.     Possibly 
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by  the  time  the  latter  was  rebuilt  the  converni,  as  among 
the  Cistercians,  had  given  place  to  liired  servants  who 
for  the  most  part  lived  at  the  gj-anges.  If  any  such  were 
Icwlged  in  the  priory  their  quarters  have  yet  to  be  foimd, 

Ihe  outer  court  of  the  priory  must  have  been  on  the 
north,  and  the  entrance  to  it  on  the  west  where  the  lane 
now  called  the  Avenue  abuts  on  the  pi-ecinct.  There  ai-e 
no  remains  of  the  gatehouse  nor  of  any  of  the  buildings, 
such  as  the  stables,  bakehouse,  bi-ewhouse,  etc.  that 
usually  stood  in  the  outer  court.  The  only  building  now 
on  the  site  is  a  long  mnge  of  stabling,  etc.  standing  east 
and  west,  to  the  north  of  the  present  house,  and  known 
locally  as  the  Nunnery.  It  is  a  picturesque  two-storied 
Mtructure  with  four-centred  doorways  and  square-headed 
windows,  built  entirely  of  brick  and  roofed  with  tile, 
but  is  apparently  of  a  date  subseqiient  to  the  suppression 
of  the  pnory. 

The  north  side  of  the  outer  court  is  bounded  by  a 
ninning  stream,  which  rises  somewhere  to  the  north- 
west, and  also  furnished  a  branch  that  once  formed 
the  western  boundary  of  the  precinct.  After  traversing 
the  north  side  it  oends  southwards  at  a  right  angle 
and  passes  under  the  building  described  above  through  a 
wide  archway.  It  reappears  a  few  yards  south  of  this, 
but  after  skirting  the  base  of  an  old  wall  for  about 
130  feet  it  is  covered  over  and  runs  through  a  stone 
tunnel  beneath  the  canons'  buildings,  finally  emerging 
from  under  the  south  end  of  the  present  house.  It  thence 
continues  southwards  and  discharges  into  another  strean\ 
which  bounds  the  precinct  on  the  south  along  Church 
Lane. 

Previous  to  the  building  of  the  western  block  of 
the  prior's  lodging  the  stream  was  open  there,  and 
spanned  by  a  bridge.  This  was  not  destroyed  when 
the  block  was  added,  but  the  pai-apets  were  removed 
and  the  bridge  utilised  as  part  of  the  tunnel.  It 
measures  10  feet  across,  with  a  span  of  11  feet,  and 
is  ribbed  beneath  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  to  which  period  it  belongs. 

The  fate  of  the  pi'iory  buildings  at  the  Suppression 
is  not  easy  to  make  out.  It  is  clear  from  a  letter 
addressed  to    Cromwell   on    ISth    March,    1539-40,    by 
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Robert  Holgate,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  held  the 
priory  in  commendam,  and  surrendered  it  in  December, 
1539,  that  he  had  applied  for  a  grant  of  it  to  him 
for  life.'  The  result  was  the  issue  of  letters  patent, 
dated  16th  July,  32  Henry  VIII.  (1540),  granting  to 
Robert,  bishop  of  Llandaff  and  lord  president  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  "  totum  iUud  nuper  Monasterium 
sive  Prioratum  nostrum  de  Watton  ii  Comjtatu  nostro 
Ebor.  Ac  etiam  totum  dictum  Bcitum  fiindum  circuitum 
et  precinctum  ac  ecclesiam  ejusdem  nuper  Monasterii 
sive  Prioratus,"  together  with  divers  manors  and  other 
propertiea  But  "  omnia  et  singula  debita  Catalla  bona 
mobilia  et  Immobilia  dicto  nuper  Monasterio  sive 
Prioratui  de  Watton  predicto  tempore  dissolucionis 
^usdem  spectantia  sive  pertinentia  tam  ea  que  predictus 
Episcopus  nuper  Commendatorius  et  ejusdem  loci 
Conventus  adtxmc  possidebant  quam  ea  que  obligacione 
vel  alia  quacumque  de  causa  ipsis  vei  dicto  Monasterio 
sive  Prioratui  quoquomodo  debebantur  ornamentis 
jocalibus  et  vasis  argenteis  ad  dicta  officia  psallendis 
cultumque  divinum  in  ecclesia  principali  sive  majori  de 
Watton  predicta  vocata  the  Nunnes  Ckurche  infra  idem 
nuper  Monasterium  destinatis  occupatia  seu  positis  uecnon 
omnibus  edificijs  tectis  plumbo  et  Campanis  ejusdem 
'  eccleaie  principalis  et  aliorum  edificiorum  infra  circuitum 
et  precinctum  Monasterii  ibidem  nobis  semper  et  omnino 
salvis  et  reservatis."'^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  grant  makes  over  the  precinct 
and  the  church,  probably  the  canons'  chapel,  to  Holgate, 
but  reserves  to  the  king  all  the  jewels  and  ornaments 
used  in  the  principal  or  greater  church,  called  the  nuns' 
chxirch,  as  well  as  aU  buildings  covered  with  lead  and 
the  beUs  of  the  principal  church  and  whatever  others 
there  were. 

Surveys  were  no  doubt  thereupon  made  of  what 
buildings  were  covered  with  lead,  and  considered  super- 
fluous. That  which  dealt  with  the  nuns'  church  and  the 
buildings  attached  to  it  is  lost,  but  the  Survey  of  the 
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34  -THE  OILBBRTINB  PRIORY   OF  WATTON. 

canons'  court  has  survived,  and  the  above  cited  grant 
enables  it  to  be  approximately  dated. 

The  buildings  forming  the  prior's  lodging,  although  in 
part  covered  with  lead,  were  evidently  spared  as  being  a 
convenient  mansion  to  live  in,  while  the  remainder  were 
dismantled  and  eventually  demolished. 

Holgate  was  advanced  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
York  m  1545,  but  deprived  early  in  1554,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  died.  The  priory  of  Watton  seems, 
however,  to  have  reverted  to  the  Crown  some  time 
before,  for  in  3  Edward  VI.  (1549),  an  exchange  was 
effected  between  the  king  and  Jonn  (Dudley)  earl  of 
Warwick,  by  which  the  latter  received  inter  alia  "  Firma 
Scitus  sive  capitalis  mancionis  dicti  nuper  Prioratus  [de 
Watton]  cum  omnibus  terris  pratis  pascuis  et  pasturis 
dominicalibus  eidem  prioratui  pertinentibus  sive  expect- 
antibus  nuper  in  Manibus  et  occupacione  nuper  Prioris 
et  Conventus  ibidem  die  dissolucionis  ejusdem  nuper 
Prioratus  per  annum  xlij.  li."' 

This  grant  was  confirmed  to  John  Dudley,  as  earl  of 
Northumberland,  in  7  Edward  VI.  (1553),  in  identical 
terms.^  After  his  beheading  the  same  year  Watton 
again  reverted  to  the  Crown  on  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
honours  and  estates.  Its  iurther  history  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  Mi-. 
William  Bethell,  the  owner,  and  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Beckitt  and  Mra  Beckitt  for  many  kindnesses  during 
the  progress  of  excavations,  and  to  Mr.  William 
Stephenson,  of  Beverley,  and  Mr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A., 
for  much  kind  help.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear,  F.S.A.,  who  was  my  companion  in  1898, 
for  the  plate  of  architectural  details,  for  the  use  of  the 
photographs  reproduced  as  illustrations,  and  for  drawing 
the  plan  of  the  remains  of  the  canons'  cloister.  For  the 
rest  of  the  ground  plan  X  am  myself  responsible. 
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There  are  few  natural  objects  that  can  compare  with 
amber  for  beauty,  for  historic  associations,  and  for 
scientific  interest.  There  are  not  many  things  so  rest- 
ftilly  responsive,  so  peacefully  brilliant,  as  a  collection  of 

Eoushed  amber  gleaming  in  the  sun,  here  gathering  its 
ght  into  glowing  centres,  here  reflecting  it  from  small 
surfiiceB  within,  or  there  transmitting  it  on  to  sur- 
rounding objects. 

The  difficulties  that  hung  round  its  mode  of  occur- 
rence and  the  obscurity  that  enveloped  the  country 
where  it  was  found  ;  the  fabulous  accounts  of  its  origin, 
and  the  superstitious  beliefs  in  its  virtues ;  its  known 
electric  properties,  and  the  remains  of  what  were  once 
living  creatures  so  strangely  enclosed  within  it — all 
united  to  throw  a  mystery  and  an  additional  charm 
around  this  beautiful  substance. 

We  can  understand  why  a  Roman  lady  would  love  to 
carry  a  piece  of  amber  about  with  her  to  play  with. 
Men  throughout  eastern  Europe  now  carry  a  small  string 
of  beads,  often  made  of  amber,  to  fiddle  with,  and,  as 
some  have  assured  me,  to  assist  them  in  resisting  the 
excessive  longing  for  smoke,  which,  like  sipping  sherry 
or  breaking  up  one's  bread  at  dinner,  often  originates  in 
the  desire  to  be  employed  on  some  mechanical  task  from 
a  feeling  of  unrest  or  fidgets. 

The  Roman  lady,  wishing  for  an  excuse  to  avert  her 
eyes,  may  have  looked  down  at  the  play  of  light  in  the 
lieautiful  object  she  carried  in  her  hand,  may  have 
changed  the  subject  by  calling  attention  to  it,  and  in 
many  ways  have  found  it  useful.  She  cannot  have 
earned  it  about  as  scent,  for  it  gives  off  none  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  though  it  forms  an  important  ingredient  in 
incense  burning,  as,  for  instance,  before  the  shrine  of 
Mahomet  at  Mecca,  and  in  the  temples  of  China,  where 
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large  quantities  of  it  are  consumed.  She  may  have  liked 
the  velvety  feel  of  the  amber,  but  it  is  curious,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  how  few  things  there  are,  except 
articles  of  dress,  that  are  ever  carried  about  to  please  the 
sense  of  touch,  as  compared  with  the  niunber  that  are 
kept  about  one  for  the  gratification  of  the  other  senses. 
In  the  hot  summer  of  Italy  she  would  perhaps  have 
received  more  pleasure  from  the  cool  relief  of  holding  a 
piece  of  rock  crystal  or  carnelian  in  her  hand. 

The  ancients  regarded  with  interest  the  strange 
inclusion  of  what  once  were  living  things  in  this  trans- 
parent substance,  and  attached  great  value  to  good 
specimens  of  amber  with  insects  in  it.  But  their 
mythology  shows  that  the  derivation  of  amber  fix)m  the 
resin  of  trees  was  understood  and  also  its  common  occur- 
rence in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  certain  rivers.  Milton 
embodies  this  legend  in  the  lines  that  tell — 

"  Of  the  half  parched  Bridaniis,  where  weep 
Even  now  the  sister  trees  their  amber  tears 
O'er  Phaethon  antimely  dead." 

But  Pope  expressed  the  popular  view  when  he  wrote — 

"  Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grub,  or  worms  ! 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
Bat  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there  !  " 

Bacon'  more  thoughtfully  had  written,  "The  Spider 
Flye  and  Ant  being  tender,  dissipable  substances,  falling 
into  Amber  are  therein  buried,  finding  therein  both  a 
Death  and  Tombe,  preserving  them  oetter  from  Cor- 
ruption than  a  Royall  Monument." 

Lizards  are  sometimes  seen  in  amber.  In  the  Bath 
Museum  many  years  ago  there  was,  and  there  is  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a  piece  containing  a  fish. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  exuding  resin,  to  which  insects 
would  so  easily  stick,  would  flow  round  them  and  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  the  trees.  And  it  is  of  course 
p(»sihle  that  the  resin  may  have  dropped  on  to  and 
enveloped  a  dead  fish  thrown  up  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 
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Various  analyses   of  amber   have    been   given, 
cording  to  Schrotter  it  consists  of — 

Carbon  78-94 

Hydrogen       .,  :.  ,.      10-53 

Oxygen  . .  . .'  . .      10-53 

100-00 

As  the  result  of  another  analysis  its  composition 
found  to  be — 

Carbon 80-99 

Hydrogen       . .          ..          , .  7-31 

Oxygen           6-73 

Calcnun           ,.           .,          ..  1-54 

Alumina          . .          . .          . .  1*10 

Silica 0-63 


At  287"  it  melts  and  is  decomposed,  yielding  water,  an 
organic  oil,  and  succinic  acid.  By  cooking  it  for  forty 
hours  in  an  iron  vessel  covered  with  sand  or  boiling  it 
for  twenty  hours  in  rape  oil,  amber  will  become  trans- 
™rent  and  pieces  can  be  moulded  and  stuck  together. 
By  boiling  in  turpentine  pieces  of  amber  can  be  softened 
so  that  tney  can  be  kneaded  together  or  moulded  into 
any  form.  By  mixing  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and 
rectified  spirit  of  asphalt  and  boiling  slowly  until  the 
mixture  becomes  thick  a  kind  of  amber  may  be  produced. 
The  clouded  light  yellow  mouthpieces  for  pipes  are 
nearly  all  made  from  a  composition  prepared  m  some 
such  manner,  and  known  in  the  trade  as  amberoid. 

This  makes  us  a  little  suspicious  of  queer  and 
exceptional  specimens  and  has  given  rise  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  ancients  had  some  method  of  making  it 
plastic  and  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  soluble, 
because  the  size  of  the  vessels  recorded  seems  to  be  so 
much  greater  than  they  could  turn  or  cut  out  in  any 
way-  from  the  pieces  of  amber  likely  to  have  been 
available. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  of  the  pieces  which  are 
recorded  to  have  been  found  were  large  enough  to  have 


yielded  any  of  the  vessek  referred  to.  In  the  great 
store  brought  back  to  Eome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  there 
was  one  lump  weighing  thirteen  pounds,  and  others  are 
on  record  weighing  eleven  pounds,  eighteen  pounds,  or 
even  twenty-two  pounds., 

One  large  amber  bowl  found  in  a  tumulus  in  Ireland 
suggests  many  thoughts.  Ireland  was  from  very  early- 
times  within  easy  reach  of  Baltic  and  North  Sea  traffic, 
and  amber  was  an  article  of  value  and  therefore  of  barter 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  Was  this  bowl  then  carved 
out  of  a  solid  lump  of  amber,  or  were  the  Irish  of  that 
age  acquainted  with  the  not  very  complicated  appliances 
required  for  reducing  amber  to  a  plastic  state,  or  is  it  a 
made-up  thing  imported  by  merchants  from  the  Far  East, 
and  exchanged  perhaps  for  Irish  gold  ? 

Objects  carved  in  amber  have  always  been  much 
valued.  The  material  is  soft  and  requires  care  and 
delicate  manipulation,  but  when  finished  it  is  very 
beautiful  from  the  play  of  light  and  colour  in  it. 
Mounted  with  a  foil  at  the  back,  it  can  be  made  to 
resemble  most  of  the  precious  stones  which  have  a  red 
or  yellow  tint.  Pliny  records  especially  how  well 
amethyst  can  be  imitated  in  amber. 

Some  think  that  light  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the 
diamond  by  the  constitution  and  mode  of  occuiTence  of 
amber,  giving  as  a  series  amber,  jet,  anthracite, 
carbonardo,  diamond. 

There  is  considerable  range  of  colour  in  amber,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  collection  which  I  exhibit  this  evening,* 
but  the  colours  may  be  grouped  under  a  very  few  heads. 
There  is  the  opaque,  light-yellow,  or  straw-coloured 
variety,  known  as  "  fat  amber"  from  its  resemblance  t-o 
the  fat  of  beef  This  is  sought  after  for  mouth-pieces 
for  pipes.  There  is  a  honey-coloured  transparent 
variety  ;  another  like  dark  sherry,  which  is  the  one 
referred  to  when  we  speak  of  "  amber  "  as  a  colour,  as  in 
"amber  ale."  This  was  probably  the  colour  of  the  old 
Falernian  wine  which  was  compared  to  amber  and  may 
be  the  chryselectron  of  CaUistratus.  Another  we  may 
compare  to  treacle  or  golden  syrup.     Then  we  have  the 
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less  common  ruby-eoloured  amber  with  its  still  more  rare 
variety  which  has  a  blue  tint  pervading  it,  like  the 
bloom  on  a  plum. 

Amber  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  trade  routes.  It  was  thought  that  practically 
it  might  be  considered  an  almost  exclusively  Baltic 
product,  and  indeed  that  is  very  nearly  true  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  not  much  brought  into  the 
market  from  any  other  source. 

The  earliest  historical  notices  point  to  the  Baltic  as 
the  source  of  amber.  From  an  Assyrian  inscription  of 
the  tenth  century  b.c.  it  has  been  inferred  that  Asiatic 
caravans  following  the  river  valleys  crossed  Russia  in 
Europe  to  seek  for  amber.  The  merchants  of  the 
Eastern  monarch  gathered  it,  they  aaid,  on  the  shores  of 
"the  seas  where  the  Lesser  Bear  is  in  the  Zenith,",  so 
that  they  could  no  longer  shape  their  course  by  it. 

If  we  may  accept  the  interpretation  of  this  inscription 
given  by  Oppert,'  it  pretty  well  settles  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  electron  of  Homer  was  really  amber  or  an 
alloy  of  four  parts  gold  to  one  of  silver.  These  Asiatics 
visited  the  Baltic  before  the  time  of  Homer  and  before  the 
Milesians  and  the  travellers  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks, 
and  they  certainly  did  not  go  there  for  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  dug  out  of  a  bed  full  of  decayed  trees  which 
occurs  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  from  Memel 
to  Dantzig,  among  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  now  referred 
to  the  Oligocene.  It  is  supposed  that  similar  beds  occur 
within  reach  of  the  waves  somewhere  along  the  coast,  as 
large  quantities  of  amber  are  thrown  up  on  the  shore  after 
storm.  The  forest  must  have  grown  over  part  of  the 
area  which  is  now  covered  by  the  Baltic  Sea  and  have 
extended  through  Lithuania  and  Pomerania  into  Poland 
and  Moravia. 

Owing  to  its  small  specific  gravity  it  is  easily  carried 
by  currents  over  a  shallow  sea  bottom  or  along  the 
snore,  and  it  is  accordingly  found  not  only  on  the  South 
Baltic  Coast,  but  also  along  the  shores  of  Sweden,  Nor- 


way,  and  Denmark.  Professor  Heer  discovered  it  in 
Heligoland.  It  ia  dredged  up  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
occasionally  picked  up  on  its  shores,  but  to  what  con- 
ditions and  what  age  its  occurrence  in  this  area  may  be 
referred  is  not  so  clear.  There  may  be,  or  may  have 
been,  some  nearer  source  of  supply,  or  its  transport  may 
belong  to  the  period  when  the  Baltic  had  more  open 
access  to  the  North  Sea. 

The  frequent  mention  of  Ligurian  amber  was  thought 
to  indicate  that  it  was  obtained  along  the  Riviera.  But 
no  source  of  supply  has  been  found  in  that  region,  and 
this  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  suggestion  that  there 
was  some  port  of  export  and  import  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa 
from  whicn  the  amber  was  spoken  of  as  Ligurian.  This 
was  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory,  as  the  distinctive 
title  implied  some  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
substance  obtained  from  Liguria,  which  perhaps  was  not 
amber  at  all. 

Then  it  was  observed,  that  amber  had  for  ages  been 

fathered  from  the  alluvial  deposits  in  the  basin  of  the 
imeto  and  of  the  Salso,  washed  down,  of  course,  from  the 
Tertiary  deposits  that  lap  round  the  flanks  of  Etna.  It 
is  carried  by  these  rivers,  and  by  the  Giovietta,  out  to 
sea,  and  then  washed  up  along  the  coast  near  Catania 
and  Licata  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Morgantium.  It 
has  been  found  in  a  brownish  grey  porous  sandstone 
mixed  with  lignite  at  Calascibetta  and  at  Castro- 
giovanni.'  This  is  probably  a  decomposed  calcareous 
rock  of  Tertiary  age.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Sakal, 
the  name  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  amber,*  was  only  a 
mispronunciation  of  Sikel,  the  people  or  land  from  which 
they  brought  it  home. 

But  the  conditions  were  very  different  in  the  two 
regions.  The  amber  procured  from  the  Baltic  was  found 
in  the  partly  submerged  debris  of  an  ancient  forest  or 
washed  out  from  that  into  the  sea,  whereas  in  Sicily  it 
was  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Simeto,  or 
recently  ■  thrown  up  on  the  shores  near  the  estuaries. 
The  Sicilian  amber  was  generally  much  darker  than 
that  from  the  Baltic,  and  it  was  in  Sicily  only,  as  was 
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then  supposed,  that  the  red-tinted  amber  was  found. 
It  was  therefore  thought  to  be  still  quite  a  safe  in- 
ference that  trade  with  the  Baltic  was  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  any  of  the  pale  ambers  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region. 

It  is  a  very  curious  iact  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
'was  bom  on  a  part  of  the  island  which  has  since  his  time 
yielded  large  quantites  of  amber,  should  make  no 
mention  of  its  being  found  in  Sicily  ;  he  says  it  is  found 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Baailia  beyond  Gallia, 
opposite  Scythia. 

Perhaps  the  island  of  Basilia  meant  the  promontory  of 
Samland,  or  may  have  included  the  strips  of  low  ground 
which  run  from  near  Konigsberg  north  to  Memel,  and 
south  almost  to  Dantztg,  and  which,  with  the  Kurische 
Haff  and  the  Frische  HafF  behind  them,  would  probably 
Ije  taken  for  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  ancient 
Scythia.  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  at 
St.  Petersburg  is  now  known  as  Wasiliev.  Indeed,  Basil 
or  Vasil  is  so  common  a  name  in  Russia  that  one  is 
inclined  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  its  being  an 
old  Scythian  place  name  perpetuated  by  its  fitting  into 
royal  names  of  later  date  and  different  origin.  There  is 
no  difficxUty  in  the  statement  that  Basilia  was  beyond 
Gaul,  because  the  trade  route  from  the  Western  Mediter- 
ranean was  through  Gaul,  as,  to  a  traveller  by  the  long 
sea  route,  India  is  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Amber  is  found  not  only  in  the  Baltic  and  in  Sicily, 
but  in  many  other  places,  though  not  often  in  workable 
quantities — in  the  Adriatic,  for  instance ;  in  Switzer- 
land near'Basle  ;  in  Prance,  in  the  Departments  of  Aisne, 
Loire,  Gard,  and  Bas  Rhin.  In  Italy  it  used  to  be 
found  in  tlie  basin  of  the  Po.  Amber  of  somewhat  the 
same  character  as  that  of  Sicily  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Roumania  and  on  the  Lower  Danube.  It 
occurs  in  the  London  clay  near  London,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge greensand  near  Cambridge,  in  the  brown  coal 
of  Alsace  and  Austria. 

Dana  records  its  having  been  found  in  the  greensand 
of  the  United  States,  generally  in  lignite  or  marl,  or 
washed  into  more  recent  sods.  He  mentions  the 
localities  Gay  Head  or  Mather's  Vineyard  near  Trenton, 
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Camden  in  New  Jersey,  and  Cape  Sable  Dear  Magotliy 
River  in  Maryland  ;  on  Judith  River  in  Montana  and 
at  Harrisonville  in  New  Jersey.  It  has  been  found  on 
Lebanon,  and  is  recorded  from  Syria,  India,  and  Mada- 
gascar. But  there  is  some  doubt  about  some  of  the 
localities  from  which  amber  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
cured, as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  true 
fossil  resin  from  some  of  the  more  recent  gums  which 
closely  resemble  it,  while  in  some  of  the  old  descriptions 
it  is  evidently  confounded  with  other  substances — amber- 
gris, for  instance. 

North  Burmah  yields  considerable  quantities  to  the 
markets  of  the  East,  especially  to  China,  nnd  Armenian 
merchants  distribute  it,  from  whatever  source  it  can  be 
obtained  by  them,  through  Egypt,  Pei-sia,  China,  and 
Japan,  in  all  which  countries  the  demand  is  greater  than 
the  local  supply.  It  occurs  along  the  north  coast  ot 
Siberia,  as  far  as  Kamschatka,  and  Professor  Heer  has 
found  small  grains  of  it  in  the  coal-beds  of  Greenland, 
where  he  thinks  it  may  be  a  product  of  the  sequoia  which 
grew  there  in  early  Tertiary  times. 

Professor  Milne'  records  that  in  some  oi  the  Tertiary 
beds  of  North  Nipon  lumps  of  amber  up  to  a  foot  in 
diameter  are  found.  Some  are  cracked  and  opaque,  while 
others  are  transparent  and  free  from  flaws,  and  many 
contain  remains  of  insects.  He  does  not,  however, 
mention  whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  this  has  at 
any  time  been  an  important  source  of  the  amber  of 
commerce. 

This  wide  distribution  shows  that  there  must  always 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  any  Isolated  specimens 
found  among  ancient  works  of  art,  unless  we  can  make 
out  some  distinctive  features  of  constant  occurrence  and 
permanent  character  between  the  specimens  obtained  in 
the  sevei-al  different  localities. 

In  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  amber.  Professor 
Conwentz  maintains  that  the  amber  of  these  various 
countries,  or  some  of  them,  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
proportion  of  succinic  acid  they  contain  and  suggests 
distinctive  names.     Succinite,  li-om  the  Latin  name,  he 
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assigns  to  the  Baltic  amber  ;  Simetite  to  that  from  the 
Simeto ;  and  Burmite  to  that  from  Burmah. 

Even  if  we  could  feel  sure  of  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  such  small  quantities  and  small  number  of  examples, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
multiplying  names  for  varieties  of  a  common  substance, 
when  so  little  is  known  as  to  the  differences  which  are 
due  to  the  varieties  of  tree  from  which  the  resin  was 
derived,  to  the  differences  of  age  and  climate,  and,  more 
than  all,  to  the  differences  of  texture  and  composition 
which  are  superinduced  by  the  mode  of  preservation  of 
the  specimen. 

Moreover,  succinite,  one  of  the  names  suggested,  had 
been  already  used  by  Berzelius  in  another  sense,  namely, 
for  one  of  the  constituents  of  amber  which  is  insoluble  m 
alcohol,  but  which  in  combination  with  small  proportions 
of  two  other  resins,  isomeric  with  succinite,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  goes  to  make  up  common  amber. 

With  a  view  to  making  out  whether  there  are  any 
marked  characters  belonging  to  either,  by  which  the 
origin  of  isolated  pieces  could  be  determined  with  any 
confidence,  I  have  been  collecting  evidence  from  the 
Jfl'orth  Sea  and  from  Sicily.  For  some  of  my  Catanian 
specimens  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  the  Marchese  di 
Gregorio.  But  I  have  procured  the  ruby-coloured  amber 
from  the  North  Sea  and  all  the  paler  varieties  from 
Sicily.  In  the  North  Sea  the  honey  and  sheiry-coloured 
amber  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  ruby-coloured 
specimens  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  the  Catanian  amber, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  darker  tints  prevail,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  amber  beads  worn  by  the  peasantry  of 
Sicily  are  of  a  symp  or  ruby  or  plum-bloom  colour. 

In  illustifction  of  this  point  I  exhibited  at  a  soiree 
of  the  Royal  Society  a  small  collection  containing  ruby, 
syi'up,  sherry,  and  honey-coloured  amber  both  from  the 
North  Sea  and  from  Sicily.  If  the  chemical  composition 
follows  these  two  markedly  different  colours,  the  ruby 
and  the  yellow,  then  we  must  give  up  the  identification 
of  Baltic  and  Catanian  amber  by  that  test. 

The  quantity  of  really  ancient  amber  objects,  about 
which  tnis  question  could  be  raised,  is  so  exceedingly 
small  that  there  might  be  anywhere  a  dark  red  bit  from 


the  North  Sea  brought  in  the  course  of  trading  opera- 
tions to  the  Mediterranean  or  vice  versd,  but  the  chances 
are  against  it.  No  precaution  on  the  part  of  collectors 
coxild  guard  against  an  accident  of  that  sort,  save  reject- 
ing all  specimens  not  procured  directly  from  the  amber- 
bearing  stratum.  My  specimens  were  purchased  with  a 
number  of  others,  sold  by  weight  or  in  a  lot,  no  attention 
being  drawn  to  any  difference  of  colour,  and  no  additional 
value  being  attached  to  the  darker  varieties  in  the  case 
of  those  found  on  the  shore  or  dredged  up  in  the  North 
Sea,  or  to  any  of  the  variously  coloured  specimens  in  the 
case  of  those  procured  from  Sicily. 

Taking  such  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  shows 
that  colour,  which  is  the  most  obvious  and  constant 
character  by  which  the  varieties  of  amber  may  be  distin- 
guished, is  not  a  sure  test  of  the  district  from  which  amber 
has  been  derived,  as  I  have  procured  all  the  varieties 
both  from  Sicily  and  from  the  North  Sea.  Some  of 
this  difference  of  colour  may  have  existed  in  the  original 
resin,  owing  to  the  different  species  of  tree  from  which  it 
was  derived  or  some  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
exudation.  Anyone  who  has  collected  gum  from  conifers 
and  from  cherry  trees  will  know  that  there  is  some 
vaiiety  in  the  shades  procured  from  the  fir  trees,  but 
that  most  of  it  is  of  a  light  colour,  whereas  there  is  a 
greater  variety  in  that  which  is  obtained  from  cherry 
trees,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
average  of  that  from  the  firs. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  ancient  Baltic 
woodland  which  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
North  American  forests  of  to-day  in  the  general  character 
of  its  flora.  Groeppert  has  determined  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  species  among  the  plants  found 
in  amber.  Nearly  a  hundred  species  of  trees  and  shrubs 
are  recorded  from  it.  He  distinguished  thirty  species  of 
pine,  to  which  Menge  has  added  one  more.  There  were 
also  yews,  junipeis  and  cypresses,  oak,  willow,  poplar, 
birch,  and  beech  and  alder  and  the  camphor  tree ;  also 
ferns,  mosses,  funguses,  and  liverwoi-ts.  There  is  likely 
to  have  been  some  original  difference  in  the  resin 
exuded,  seeing  that  there  was  such  a  variety  of  trees, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fragments  of  twig  and  leaf  which 


were  blown  on  to  its  sticky  surface  or  on  to  which  it 
draped. 

Flaws  in  amber  do  not  always  detract  from  its  charm. 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  cases  the  light  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  flaw,  as  sometimes  from  the  "feather" 
in  quartz,  adds  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  specimen 
and  throws  back  iridescent  flashes  of  great  beauty.  When 
these  flaws  are  numerous,  small  flakes  appear  glistening 
throughout  the  transparent  body  of  tne  amber  and 
produce  somewhat  the  eflTect  of  avanturine.  Sometimes 
when  larger  they  have  been  mistaken  for  fish  scales. 

But  when  the  surface  of  the  amber  is  exposed  to  strong 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  as  when  the  sun  is  allowed 
to  shine  fall  on  the  case  where  it  is  displayed,  heating  it 
up  when  it  passes  aciross  and  allowing  it  to  cool  as  sud- 
denly when  it  disappears,  the  exterior  of  the  amber  by 
the  rapid  expansion  and  contraction  becomes  covered  all 
over  with  very  minute  cracks,  and  if  this  process  is 
allowed  to  go  on  long  enough  it  becomes  opaque.  In  all 
amber  that  has  been  exposed  to  what  is  called  weather- 
ing of  the  exterior,  whether  above  ground  or  in  the  soil, 
this  is  the  condition  of  the  surface.  It  is  covered  all 
over  with  minute  flaws  which  have  all  to  be  ground 
away  before  the  specimen  can  be  polished.  It  is  not 
clear  what  the  exact  process  is  by  which  this  result  is 
arrived  at  in  so  many  different  circumstances,  but  it  is 
evident  that  when  this  condition  of  surface  has  been 
produced,  the  specimen  must  be  much  more  susceptible 
of  chemical  changes  affecting  the  colour  and  proportion 
of  succinic  acid. 

When,  however,  we  have  regard  to  the  very  different 
conditions  under  which  the  aniber  has  been  preserved  in 
the  two  areas,  there  is  room  for  suspicion  that  the  mode 
of  preservation  may  have  inuch  to  do  with  its  different 
character.  I  have  some  pieces  of  amber  found  in  an 
Etruscan  tomb  at  Monte  Ottone,  in  the  prftvince  ot 
Marche,  associated  with  objects  in  bronze  and  iron,  one 
piece  of  the  amber  having  an  iron  pin  passing  through  it 
with  traces  of  a  bronze  mount  at  one  end.  This  amber 
is  all  of  a  dark  syrup  colour  with  a  tinge  of  ruby  here 
and  there  in  the  larger  fragments.  The  character  and 
distribution   of  the    colour    in    relation  to  the  exposed 


surfaces  suggests  in  this  case  that  it  has  been  super- 
induced since  the  fashioning  of  the  ornament  into  its 
present  form. 

I  have  also  some  amber  beads  from  a  Saxon  grave  near 
Mildenhall,  in  which  the  same  colours  and  relation  of 
tints  may  be  observed.  In  this  case  the  presumption  is 
very  strong  that  it  is  an  example  of  yellow  North  Sea  or 
Baltic  amber  changed  to  a  rusty  red  colour,  with  some- 
times a  more  rosy  tint  within,  by  the  conditions  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  since  it  was  fashioned  into  orna- 
ments. These  beads  were  buried  round  the  neck  of  the 
dead  body,  and  they  have  therefore  been  exposed  in  an 
exceptional  manner  to  the  action  of  organic  acids. 

There  is  therefore  much  to  suggest  that  this  oxidated 
hydrocarbon  may  be  changed  in  time  under  the  influence 
of  hydrating  or  oxidizing  agents,  and  that  the  chemical 
composition  and  colour  may  be  thus  affected. 

Tliis  has  been  inferred  from  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
face of  amber  objects  found  in  graves  the  dates  of  which 
can  be  approximately  ascertained.' 

More  conclusive  evidence  that  this  darker  colour  is  due 
to  a  superinduced  change  in  the  condition  of  the  amber 
is  oflered  by  a  specimen  in  my  possession  which  has  a 
uniform  dull  iiiby  tint  to  a  small  depth,  while  the 
interior  is  still  of  what  we  may  infer  was  the  original 
light  yellow  colour. 

There  was  probably  the  same  range  of  colour  in  amber 
as  is  found  in  the  gum  of  various  trees  to-day  ;  but 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  changes  in  the 
condition  of  amber  have  been  produced  by  its  mode  of 
preservation,  which  have  in  many  cases  caused  it  to 
become  darker  in  colour ;  and  therefore  colour  is  not  a 
sufficient  test  for  the  discrimination  of  the  sources  from 
which  pieces  of  amber  have  been  obtained ;  nor  can  the 
chemical  analysis  of  small  fragments  or  of  a  small  number 
of  examples  of  pieces  of  amber  be  relied  upon  to  enable 
us  to  determine  the  region  from  which  isolated  specimens 
have  originally  been  derived. 
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ON  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED   MURAL   PAINTINGS  IN 
OUR  ENGLISH   CHURCHES. 

Bj  C.  E.  KSY8EE,  M.A.,  P.S.A. 

In  February  and  May,  1896,  I  read  a  paper  before 
this  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  discoveries  of 
mural  paintings  in  our  churches  and  other  ancient 
buildings  which  had  been  brought  to  light,  or  to  my 
notice,  since  the  pubhcation  of  the  South  Kensington 
List  in  1883.'  I  now  propose  to  continue  the  report  up 
to  the  present  time,  as  although  only  a  short  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  my  last  paper,  a  certain 
number  of  interesting  finds  have  been  noted,  which  may 
well  be  collected,  so  as  to  form  a  short  but  comprehensive 
treatise  of  our  subject  up  to  date.  I  only  wish  I  could 
produce  some  iUuetrations,  but  my  attempts  to  have 
some  of  the  series  photographed  have  not  turned  out 
very  suceessfial,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  any  further  effort  in  this  direction. 

Starting  from  the  eastern  counties,  I  must  first  mention 
some  paintings  recently  discovered  at  Norwich  Cathedral, 
chiefly  in  the  south  aisle,  which  have  been  duly  described 
by  Mr.  W,  H.  St.  John  Hope,  and  an  account  of  them 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, XVn.  308.  At  Eanworth  Church,  Norfolk, 
which  is  now  undergoing  restoration,  is  a  decorative 
border,  and  traces  of  paintings  are  discernible  beneath 
the  whitewash  on  the  nave  walls,  which  will,  I  hope, 
be  explored,  when  the  new  roof  has  been  placed 
m  position.  At  Carleton  Eode,  in  the  same  county, 
visited  in  1897,  are  numerous  consecration  crosses, 
which  have  been  repainted.  The  chancel  screen,  simply 
referred  to  as  "  painted "  in  the  List,  has  figures  ot 
St  Paul  and  the  eleven  Apostles,  omitting  St.  Matthew, 
all  well  and  boldly  depicted  on  the  panels. 

At  Tacolneston  close  by  is,  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
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chancel,  a  very  beautifiil  consecration  cross,  with  a  white 
rim,  a  sort  o£  olive  green  ground,  and  chocolate-coloured, 
lines  forming  the  arms.  The  lower  portion  of  the  screen, 
now  standing  against  the  chancel  wall,  has  been  preservedL 
Only  two  of  the  panels  have  been  painted,  but  the  colour- 
ing is  so  fresh  and  brilliant  that  it  suggests  the  idea, 
that  the  work  must  have  been  stopped  by  the  advent  of 
the  Reformation.  The  mouldings  of  the  panels  have  been 
painted  ivory  white,  with  flowers  and  foliage  in  red  and 
green,  quite  equal  in  their  execution  to  the  magnificent 
examples  at  Eanworth  and  Attleborough.  The  panels 
have  been  decorated  with  gilding  and  gesso  work,  and 
there  has  been  a  subject  on  each  which  has  been  inten- 
tionally injured.  On  the  one  panel  is  an  outdoor  scene 
with  trees,  half  a  cell,  a  kneeling  figure  of  a  monk  in 
black  with  hand  on  a  book,  while  a  richly  vested  female 
holding  a  box  stands  over  him.  On  the  next  panel 
adjoining  the  former  doors  is  a  scarlet  bed,  two  windows, 
etc.  a  kneeling  figure  in  black,  another  figure  richly 
robed  standing  over,  and  perhaps  an  animal,  possibly  a 
lion,  at  his  or  her  feet.  The  painting  is  very  good, 
but  the  faces  have  been  wilfully  scratched  over.  It 
is  rare  to  find  subjects  like  these  painted  on  the  panels 
of  the  Norfolk  screens,  and  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
thes?  refer,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are 
intended  to  represent  the  temptation  and  death  of 
St.  Anthony. 

In  this  same  yeai-  (1897)  I  was  asked  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  go  down  to  Dovercourt, 
in  Essex,  and  see  whether  any  discoveries  of  Importance 
had  been  made  there.  Accordingly  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  church  in  October,  and  found  the  work  of  restoration 
stUl  going  on.  The  walls  were  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
but  traces  of  texts,  etc.  were  everywhere  apparent  At 
the  east  end  of  the  nave  on  the  north  side  is  the  Lord's 
Prayer  twice  in  red  and  black  letter  with  rich  crimson 
border,  perhaps  of  the  periods  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  There  are  traces  of  vermilion  colour- 
ing belonging  to  an  earlier  series.  Between  the  window 
and  north  doorway  are  the  Commandments  of  Elizabethan 
date,  and  part  of  an  earlier  subject,  apparently  our 
Lord  with  cruciform  nimbus,  holding  some  object  with 
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yellow  waved  lines  in  his  left  hand.  On  the  south  wall 
are  traces  of  texts,  and  a  nice  decorative  border  in 
crimfiOQ  is  carried  along  above  the  wallplate  and  round 
the  head  of  the  window.  Above  the  doorway  is  an 
ermine  cap  and  feathers ;  on  the  plaster  above  it  were 
the  letters  "  Henri  y  IV."  I  believe  that  similar  caps 
were  afterwards  found  on  other  parts  of  the  walls. 

At  St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
chapel  enclosing  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  a  small  por- 
traiture of  an  archbishop,  corresponding  with  that  of 
St.  William  of  York  on  the  same  wall,  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light.  In  July  of  last  year  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  some  discoveries  at  Abbots  Langley,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  accordingly,  accompanied  by  my  triend 
Mr.  P.  H.  Newman,  who  is  un  expert  in  these  matters,  I 
paid  an  early  visit  to  the  church.  The  paintings  are  on  the 
walls  of  the  beautiful  decorated  chapel  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel.  On  the  east  wall,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  east  window,  was  a  large  figure  of  a  bishop,  and  a 
corresponding  one  on  the  soutn  side  was  afterwards 
uncovered  by  Mr.  Newman.  On  the  south  and  west 
walls  were  a  series  of  small  subjects  within  square 
divisions  separated  by  a  bright  vermilion  border,  which 
are  thou^t  to  represent  scenes  in  the  earthly  life  of 
Christ.  The  date  seems  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  centiuy. 

In  1897  I  received  information  as  to  the  finding  of 
some  paintings  at  Hampton  and  Kingston,  in  Camhridge- 
shire,  and  accordingly  in  September  I  was  able  to  run 
down  and  inspect  them.  At  Hampton  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave  near  the  east  end  was  a  very  large  por- 
traiture of  St.  Christopher.  The  whitewash  had  been 
very  carelessly  removed,  and  only  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  saint,  with  the  Infant  Christ  seated  on 
his  shoulder,  could  be  clearly  deciphered.  Above  is  a 
pretty  foliaged  pattern  with  bunches  of  berries.  In  the 
lower  part  of  tne  painting,  the  St.  Christopher,  which 
probably  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been 
scraped  away,  and  the  operator  has  uncovered  an  earlier 
pattern  of  double  lines  enclosing  trefoils  in  red,  with  a 
very  bold  scroll  border  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Traces  o£  decoration  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  walls, 
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round  the  chancel  arch,  etc.  Round  the  head  and  down 
the  jambs  of  the  north  doorway  is  a  pattern  of  dentils 
in  red.  An  account  of  the  paintings  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Eetst  Anglian,  VII,  (new  series),  253-5. 

At  Kingston,  visited  on  the  6ame  day,  the  church  had 
been  recently  restored  and  several  very  interesting 
paintings  brought  to  light,  but  all  in  a  somewhat  muti- 
lated condition.  Over  the  chancel  arch  on  a  red  ground 
were  traces  of  a  large  subject,  probably  the  Doom.  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  between  the  two  east 
windows  is  the  familiar  portraiture  of  St.  Christopher, 
most  of  the  upper  part  having  been  destroyed.  lu  the 
next  space  westward,  and  partly  over  the  west  doorway, 
is  a  large  representation  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
St.  George  is  riding  on  a  white  horse,  and  his  spear  has 

Eierced  the  neck  of  the  prostrate  dragon,  which  has  the 
epd  and  jaws  of  a  crocodile.  On  the  same  north  wall 
are  traces  of  two  other  subjects  not  yet  divested  of  the 
whitewash.  On  the  west  wall,  partly  concealed  by  the 
present  lean-to  roof,  is  a  large  and  interesting  example 
of  the  wheel  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  In  the  upper 
part  is  a  large  wheel  with  yellow  rim  and  spokes 
having  an  edging  of  red.  There  is  a  medallion  in  the 
centre,  and  traces  of  the  representations  of  the  sins 
between  the  spokes.  On  the  upper  side  left  are  parts 
of  a  figure,  probably  a  demon.  Below,  the  subject  is 
somewhat  confused,  but  is,  I  think,  intended  for  the 
jaws  of  Hell.  A  large  demon  on  the  left  with  horns, 
bat's  wings,  and  tail  is  blowing  a  horn,  and  there  seem 
to  be  at  least  four  figures  in  the  mouth  of  Hell,  some 
apparently  having  been  hauled  in.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  wheel  is  revolving,  and  that  the  sins,  as  they 
arrive  at  the  bottom,  are  seized  and  hurled  down  into 
the  depths  of  Hell. '  These  paintings  are  apparently  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

In  1898  the  restoration  of  Barby  Church,  Northamp- 
tonshire, near  Rugby,  was  commenced,  and  I  was  asked 
by  the  rector  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  give  him  some 
advice  on  the  discoveries  he  had  made.  Accordingly,  in 
June,  when  the  restoration  was  stiU  in  progress,  I  went 

'  For  list  of  the  Torioui  cumpfes  of  tUi<  lubjcct,  (ot  Arckaalogieal  Jotirnal, 
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down  in  the  hope  that,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
other  Northamptonshire  churches,  interesting  specimens 
of  mural  paintings  might  be  brought  to  light.  In  this  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed.  The  church  had  been  pre- 
viously thoroughly  churchwardenised,  and  the  walls 
were  in  a  rotten  condition.  The  chancel  arch  has  been 
coloured  in  red,  and  the  voussoirs  of  the  soffit  have  been 
painted  alternately  r«d  and  white  with  blotches  of  a 
deep  red.  There  are  texts  of  various  dates  on  east  wall 
of  nave  and  in  north  aisle.  On  east  wall  of  north  aisle 
is  a  pattern  of  lilies,  and  the  same  design  appears  on 
two  niches  in  the  north  wall.  There  are  traces  all  along 
the  north  wall,  and  by  the  north  door  a  gigantic  foot, 
part  of  a  bare  leg,  and  several  fish  in  the  water,  demon- 
strating the  former  existence  of  a  large  picture  of  St. 
Christopher.  To  the  west  of  the  doorway,  and  on  south 
wall  of  south  aisle,  were  further  traces  of  colour,  but  no- 
thing of  interest  has,  it  is  believed,  been  since  discovered. 
In  1898  I  was  asked  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
to  report  upon  some  paintings  which  had  been  found  at 
Stowell,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  accordingly  in  October 
of  that  year  and  in  the  following  spring  I  visited  the 
church,  and  coUeoted  the  materials  for  a  short  paper, 
which  was  read  before  the  Society  and  appears  in  Vol. 
XVII.  p.  382,  of  their  Proceedings.  The  little  church 
was  mainly  built  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  paintmgs  chiefly  belong  to  this  date. 
The  principal  remains  are  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave, 
opposite  to  the  main  entrance,  but  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  subject  was  continued  along  the  west  and  south 
walls  of  the  nave  and  the  walls  ofthe  south  transept, 
though  here  we  have  portions  of  later  subjects  mixed  up 
with  the  earlier  series.  The  main  picture  provides  us 
with  a  very  early  representation  of  the  Doom,  In  the 
centre,  under  a  semi-circular  headed  arch,  is  a  figure  of 
our  Lord  seated  and  with  both  hands  upraised.  On 
either  side  have  been  three  similar  arches,  within  each  of 
which  are  seated  two  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Peter  occupies 
the  position  on  the  right,  and  St.  Paul  on  the  left  of 
our  Lord.  There  are  traces  of  angels  above,  at  the  side, 
and  below,  and  several  nude  figures,  some  collected  in  a 
sheet,  no  doubt  portray  the    risen  souls  receiving  the 
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blessing  or  curse  from  the  lips  of  their  Divine  Judge.  On 
the  transept  walls  seem  to  be  represented  the  punish- 
ments of  the  condemned,  though  not  very  distinct,  and 
there  are  the  remains  of  later  paintings,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  also  uncertain.  On  the  interior  of  the  tym- 
panum of  the  Norman  south  doorway  is  a  scroll  and 
foliage  pattern  in  grey  with  some  lettering  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  beautiful  church  of  Bishops  Cleeve,  near  Chelten- 
ham, in  this  same  county,  has  recently  been  undergoing 
restoration,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  It  last 
October,  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  magnificent 
late  Norman  work  with  which  it  abounds,  several  paint- 
ings were  noted  as  having  been  recently  brought  to 
li^t.  In  the  south  transept  is  a  blocked  Norman  south 
window,  with  considerable  remains  of  decoration,  a  bold 
scroll  in  red,  starting  from  a  head  in  the  centre  of  a  pale 
grey  colour,  and  alternate  squares  of  red  and  grey  round 
the  head,  and  a  masonry  pattern  of  double  red  lines  en- 
closing cinquefoils  on  the  splays.  On  some  steps  in  .the 
siU  of  the  window  is  a  lozenge  pattern  in  grey.  All  the 
colouring  seems  to  be  of  thirteenth  century  date.  In 
the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  is  a  semi-circular 
headed  monumental  recess,  and  at  the  back  a  rather  in- 
distinct painting  of  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  centre  is 
our  crucified  Saviour,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  on  either  side.  On  the  south  is  a 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  holding  a  medallion  on 
which  is  represented  the  Agnus  Dei,  while  on  the  north 
side  is  a  royal  personage  cro\vned  but  not  nimbed.  Be- 
hind the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  on  the  north  side, 
is  a  small  kneeling  portraiture  of  the  donor.  The  only 
colours  now  visible  are  deep  red  and  vermihon,  and  the 
date  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  or  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  part  of  an  early  text 
with  red  and  yellow  border,  and  the  lower  portion  of  a 
richly  coloured  representation  of  St.  Christopher  of 
fifteenth  century  date.  There  is  some  earlier  colouring 
mixed  up  with  this  painting,  and  traces  of  texts,  etc.  on 
other  parts  of  the  north  wall,  which  have  not  yet  been 
explored. 

I -dty  Google 
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In  a  teautifiil  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  south 
aiflle  is  the  e&gy  of  a  lady  with  considerable  remains  of 
the  original  decoration.  On  the  walls  of  the  parvise 
over  the  south  porch  are  several  large  subjects  said  to 
have  been  executed  hy  a  schoolmaster  who  formerly 
officiated  there.  There  is  a  battle  scene  with  elephants, 
etc.  a  lion,  tiger,  skeleton,  and  portrait  of  the  school- 
master, all  exhibiting  considerable  merit.  They  are 
stated  to  have  been  painted  in  1817. 

At  the  interesting  abbey  of  Hailes,  visited  on  the 
same  day  as  Bishops  Cleeve,  I  found  most  of  the  objects 
which  had  been  discovered  during  the  recent  excavations 
had  been  locked  up,  but  a  series  of  six  very  large  and 
most  beautiful  bosses  from  the  Chapter  House  roof  were 
8tUl  on  view.  These  were  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
All  have  bold  foliage  sculptured  on  them,  and  bear 
strong  traces  of  gilding  and  red,  green,  and  blue  colour- 
ing. On  one  is  a  repi'esentation  of  Samson  slaying  the 
lion.  A  figure  with  long  garment  and  hair  is  standing 
over  the  lion  and  wrenching  open  its  jaws  with  his 
hands.  Both  figures  are  painted  red,  and  the  sculpture 
is  admirably  rendered. 

At  Fairford,  in  the  same  county,  on  the  piers  of  the 
tower  arches  of  the  weU-knowu  church  are  some  paint- 
ings which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. On  the  north-east  pier  is  a  large  figure  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  with  a  hermit's  cell  above  him,  holding  a 
crozier,  and  another  can  be  discerned  on  the  north-west 
pier.  On  the  south-east  pier  is  a  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  in  a  hoUow 
moulding  on  either  side  are  the  implements  of  the 
Passion,  viz.  a  ladder,  lance  and  reed,  cup,  the  dice, 
etc  These  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

At  Kelmscott  Church,  Oxfordshire,  there  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  mural  paintinjgs,  though  more 
might,  I  think,  still  be  uncovered.  The  arches  of  the 
north  nave  arcade  of  transitional  Norman  character  have 
been  decorated  with  red  colouring.  There  is  a  bold 
scroll  on  the  faces  and  soffits  of  the  arches  and  a  trellis 
pattern  on  the  eastern  respond.  In  the  north  transept 
have  been  a  series  of  subjects  under  rounded  trefoded 
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arches  with  heads  painted  between  the  arches,  which  are 
coloured  in  red  and  yellow.  The  subjects  on  the  west 
and  north  walls  are  not  clear,  but  on  the  east  is  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  two  of  the  scenes 
depicting  the  daughter  of  Herodias  dancing,  turning  a 
somersault,  before  Herod,  and  the  executioner  with  the 
head  of  the  saint  on  a  charger.  The  date  seems  to  be 
late  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

I  have  received  information  from  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Goddard  of  the  finding  of  some  paintings  at  South 
Newington,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting.  The  following  subjects  are 
stated  to  be  still  visible.  On  the  jamb  of  the  east 
window  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  portraiture  of  St. 
Margaret.  On  jambs  of  window  in  the  north  wall  are  the 
Virgm  and  Child  and  two  kneeling  donors,  and  probably 
the  Annunciation  with  kneeling  figure  of  donor  and 
armorial  shield  below.  Farther  west  is  a  large  and 
somewhat  confused  subject,  alleged  to  represent  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

At  Maids  Moreton  Church  in  Buckinghamshire,  during 
the  recent  restoration,  two  paintings  were  brought  to 
light  in  the  chancel.  One  on  the  south  side  on  the  back 
of  thesedilia  represents  the  Last  Supper.  It  is  somewhat 
fragnientary,  but  the  table  can  be  made  out,  and  part  of 
the  figure  of  our  Lord  and  His  hand  pushing  the  sop 
across  to  Judas,  who  has  a  bag  in  his  hand.  Traces  of 
the  other  Apostles  are  also  discernible.  The  colours  used 
are  grey,  red,  and  brown.  On  the  corresponding  space 
on  the  north  side  of  chancel  is  the  Crucifixion,  but  the 
whitewash  has  been  only  partially  removed,  so  that  the 
lower  part  alone  of  the  subject  is  visible.  The  paintings 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  chureh,  or  about  the 
year  1480.  At  Great  Missenden  Chureh,  in  the  same 
county,  visited  in  February  of  the  present  year,  while 
still  undergoing  restoration,  are  considerable  remains  of 
decoration.  Several  niches  have  been  very  richly 
coloured,  one  large  one  in  the  north  transept  or  chapel 
having  a  very  beautiful  pattern  of  pomegranates  on  the 
back,  with  the  outline  of  the  statue  which  once  stood 
there  clearly  defined.  It  is  doubtless  very  late  and 
probably  about  the  year  1500. 
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At  Drayton  Church,  Berkshire,  some  portions  of  a 
very  highly  decorated  reredos,  formerly  stowed  away  in 
the  church  chest,  have  aeain  been  brought  to  light,  and 
are  now  placed  in  the  sill  of  a  window  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  south  transept.  There  are  six  subjects  arranged 
from  north  to  soutli  in  the  following  order :  (i)  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ;  (ii)  the  Annunciation  ;  (iii) 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  (iv)  the  Betrayal ;  (v)  the 
Scourging ;  and  (vi)  the  Entombment,  with  the  Marys  at 
the  Sepulchre.  The  date  is  probably  early  fifteenth 
century.  At  Kingston  Lisle,  in  the  same  county, 
visited  in  1896,  are  several  paintings  which  have  been 
described  in  the  Reliquary,  VI.  new  series,  143.  The 
subjects  are  in  the  chancel,  and  all  are  on  a  deep  red 
ground.  In  the  eplaya  of  the  east  window  are  full- 
sized  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  fifteenth 
century  date.  On  either  side  of  the  east  window  is  a 
painted  niche  with  a  figure  depicted  on  the  wall  above 
it.  On  the  north  wall  are  two  scenes  in  the  history  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  viz.  Herodias's  daughter  dancing 
in  the  usual  conventional  fashion  before  Herod,  and 
presenting  her  mother  with  the  head  of  St.  John  on  a 
charger.  These  seem  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
On  the  upper  splay  of  the  north  window  is  the  head  of 
our  Lord  with  cruciform  nimbus.  On  the  east  wall  are 
painted  the  folds  of  a  curtain,  and  there  are  zigzag 
Dorderings  and  other  traces  on  various  portions  of  the 
chancel  walls,  red  being  the  predominant  colour.  At 
the  desecrated  Norman  church  at  Hatford,  in  the  same 
county,  are  remains  of  decoration,  which  have  been 
brougnt  to  light  by  the  falling  away  of  the  wbltewaah. 
On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  two  figures  under  a 
canopy,  perhaps  the  Annunciation,  and  masonry  and 
other  ornamental  patterns  are  everywhere  visible.  In 
the  splays  of  the  Norman  windows  in  the  chancel  are 
red  roses,  and  there  are  other  remains  in  this  part  of 
the  church.  In  the  Reliquary,  VI.  new  series,  147,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  Crucifixion,  stated 
to  be  still  visible  iu  1892  on  the  walls  of  this 
church. 

The  very  ancient  church  of  Ford,  near  Arundel,  in 
Sussex,  has  recently  been  undergoing  restoration,  and  a 
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visit  was  paid  to  it  last  November,'  On  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave  is  part  of  what  is  said  to  he  a  Saxon  con- 
secration cross,  and  varied  decoration,  partly,  perhaps,  of 
the  Norman  period.  On  the  south  wall  is  a  figure  of 
our  lord  with  a  group  of  other  personages,  and  on  the 
east  splay  of  the  east  window  probably  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden.  Over  the  chancel  arch  is  a  large  representation 
of  the  Doom,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  north  side 
are  one  or  two  groups  of  small  heads  with  yellow  hair. 
On  the  south  near  the  middle  are  two  groups  of  heads, 
and  above  the  lower  a  large  shield  with  the  thumb  of 
the  angel  holding  it,  probably  as  a  protection  against  a 
demon,  to  the  south  of  it.  Tlie  group  below  no  doubt 
represents  the  saved  passing  to  the  north.  In  the  south 
corner  are  several  demons,  more  heads,  and  probably  the 
jaws  of  Hell.  The  figures  are  about  two  feet  high,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  similar  to  that  at 
Ashmansworth.  In  the  south  transept  at  Boxgrove, 
visited  on  the  following  day,  is  some  decorative  colouring 
not  previously  noted.  iVithin  a  blocked  Norman  window 
in  the  east  wall  is  a  painted  niche,  and  on  the  same 
wall  a  masoniy  pattern  of  double  lines  and  foliage,  and 
perhaps  a  portion  of  a  large  subject.  In  the  south-west 
comer  is  a  small  figure  ana  an  indistinct  object  below  it. 

At  Breamore  Church,  Hampshire,  visited  in  May,  1898, 
is  the  interesting  sculpture  of  the  Rood,  now  witnin  the 
south  porch  over  the  south  doorway,  and  described  in 
Vol.  LV.  p.  86,  of  our  Society's  journal.  The  figures  of 
our  Lord  on  the  Cross  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
have  been  sculptured  in  stone,  while  the  intervening  wall 
spaces  have  been  painted  with  a  church,  etc.  and  the 
sacred  monogram  and  other  decorations  appear  on  the 
east  and  west  walls.  The  treatment  is  less  elaborate,  but 
carried  out  on  the  same  principle  as  the  well  known 
representation  of  the  Doom  at  Wenhaston  Church, 
Suffolk. 

At  the  little  church  of  Ashmansworth,  also  in  Hamp- 
shire, some  early  painting  had  been  previously  discovered 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  was  referred  to 

'  A  full  doaciipUon  of  the  church  iliii.  106,  bj  Mr.  P.  M.  Jobnitou,  the 
and  itgp>intiug(hubeeneomninairat«d  srohil«ct  for  thv  rettontion  of  tbe 
lothe  Samx AreiaoU>gieal  ColUctioHi,      church. 
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in  my  paper  read  before  this  Society  in  1896,  hut  it  was 
not  untU  last  year,  when  a  more  systematic  scheme  of 
restoration  was  commenced,  that  the  walls  were  properly 
examined.  At  the  request  of  those  interested  in  the 
work,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  church  in  September  of  last 
year.  I  found  that  considerable  remains  of  paintings 
bad  been  uncovered  on  the  nave  walls,  the  most  notable 
being  on  the  east  wall,  above  and  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel  arch.  On  and  above  the  arch  is  a  trellis 
pattern  formed  by  pale  red  intersecting  lines,  and  there 
have  been  two  tiers  of  subjects  divided  by  a  deep  red 
border  enclosing  scroll  foliage.  Above  has  Deen  a  similar 
border  mixed  up  with  later  paintings.  On  the  lower 
tier  have  been  four  large  subjects  within  circular 
medallions.  The  ground  between  them  has  been  painted 
a  deep  red,  but  the  figures  are  now  only  shown  in  out- 
line. The  subject  on  the  north  has  been  obliterated,  but 
the  next  one  is  a  representation  of  the  Descent  into  Hell. 
There  is  a  tall  figure  of  Christ  with  bare  feet,  trampling 
on  a  prostrate  demon,  with  various  figures  kneeling 
before  Him.  More  figures  are  portrayed  emerging  from 
the  jaws  of  Hell,  which  are  depicted  by  a  semi-circular 
band  of  yellow  on  the  south  side.  A  border  of  roses  of 
later  date  has  been  painted  over  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture.  In  the  next  medallion  to  the  south  of  the 
chancel  arch  is  a  large  tomb,  much  resembling  the  back 
of  a  chair  or  bed,  with  at  least  four  nimbed  figures  at  the 
Bide  of  it.  This  is  probably  intended  to  portray  the 
Marys  at  the  Sepulchre  and  the  Resurrection.  Between 
this  and  the  next  medallion  is  a  church  with  curious 
cupola  or  low  spire  at  the  west  end,  and  red  lines  indi- 
cating the  slope  of  the  roof  In  the  next  compartment 
under  a  semi-circular  arch  are  several  nimbed  figures  and 
a  large  white  dove  with  extended  wings  above  them,  no 
doubt  a  representation  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
various  figures  in  this  series  are  about  three  feet  in 
height.  In  the  tier  above  are  several  large  figures,  those 
over  the  chancel  arch  with  the  nimbus,  and  they  seem 
to  have  formed  part  of  an  early  representation  of  the 
Doom,  The  date  of  this  series  seems  to  be  late  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  royal  arms  and  supporters  have 
been  painted  on  the  wall  over  the  central  portion  of  the 
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subject.  Above  and  probably  over  the  earlier  painting  is 
a  late  fifteenth  century  picture  of  the  Doom.  The  legs 
of  several  nude  figures  are  visible  on  the  north  side, 
evidently  hurrying  towards  the  north,  where  the  gate  of 
Heaven  is  usually  depicted.  A  figure  in  a  shroud,  and 
two  more  rising  from  the  tombs,  and  fragments  of  others 
also  retoain.  In  the  upper  south  comer  is  a  very  large 
demon  with  long  tail  above  several  figures  with  clasped 
hands  and  perhaps  flames  of  fire,  indicating  the  jaws  of 
HelL  The  groundwork  is  green,  and  tne  treatment 
similar  to  the  same  subject  at  Ford  (see  ante).  On  the  north 
wall  ai-e  traces  of  the  earlier  painting,  and  a  seventeenth 
century  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  farther  west 
part  of  a  fifteenth  century  portraiture  of  St.  Christopher 
with  some  indistinct  black  letter  inscriptions.  On  the  south 
wall  are  traces  of  other  subjects  and  seventeenth  century 
texts.  On  the  north  wall  is  the  outline  of  a  consecra- 
tion cross,  and  there  are  two  more  on  the  south. 

At  the  neighbouring  church  of  Burghclere  numerous 
paintings  were  discovered  some  years  ago,  but  have  been 
whitewashed  over.  One  of  the  subjects  is  said  to  have 
been  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  At  the  fine 
Norman  church  of  Kingsclere  some  interesting  decora- 
tion was  found  within  the  splays  of  the  Norman 
windows  in  the  nave,  but  it  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 

At  Salisbury  Cathedral  the  great  west  door  has  been 
elaborately  ornamented  with  painted  figures  under 
canopies  now  very  indistinct.  Several  other  recent  finds 
in  Wiltshire  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  the 
Rev,  E.  H.  Goddard.  At  the  noble  church  of  Bishops 
Cannings'  figure  subjects  were  found  in  an  arched  recess 
on  east  wall  of  transept,  and  thirteenth  century  masonry 
patterns  on  the  walls  of  the  transept  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  chancel.  At  Purton^  Church  considerable  remains 
of  colour,  and  the  raising  of  Jairus'a  daughter,  a  rare 
subject  in  mural  painting,  were  brought  to  light  during 
the  restoration,  and  at  Wanborough'  Church,  on  the 
north  wall,  our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
At  Lnber  Church  is  some  decorative  colouring  on  the 
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nave  arcade,  and  on  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  a 
series  of  paintings,  one  probably  the  purging  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  At  Keevd  Church,  the  fifteenth  century 
decoration  of  the  nave  roof  has  been  discovered  and 
restored.  At  Brinkworth  Cliurch  the  wall  over  the 
chancel  arch  has  been  richly  coloured,  and  there  are  two 
courses  of  decoration  on  either  side.  On  the  north  wall 
is  an  angel  (?),  and  remains  of  larger  figures.  On  a  pillar 
near  the  south  door  is  the  painting  of  a  saint,  and 
remains  of  colour  are  visible  on  the  east  column  of  the 
south  nave  arcade.  This  is  mainly  of  fifteenth  century 
date.  At  Lacock  Abbey  two  paintings  were  found  at  the 
back  of  the  lavatory.  In  the  larger  recess  is  the  abbess 
carrying  her  crozier  and  kneeling  to  a  saint,  probably  St. 
Augustine,  who  is  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  whde  in 
the  smaller  recess  is  apparently  a  female  saint,  the  most 
distinct  portion  being  the  head  of  a  crozier. 

At  Charminster,  Dorsetshire,  where  the  church  was 
visited  by  our  Society  in  1897,  and  by  me  in  September 
of  that  year,  a  good  deal  of  painting  had  been  recently 
brought  to  light,  though  unfortunately  in  a  rather 
fragmentary  condition.  Over  the  chancel  arch  have 
been  a  series  of  subjects,  but  only  one,  probably  repre- 
senting the  descent  of  our  Lord  into  Hell,  seems  capable 
of  identification.  There  is  some  very  beautiful  decoration 
on  the  north  and  south  waUs  of  the  nave  near  the  east 
end,  of  date  about  1500,  and  the  Creed  and  some  early 
texts.  On  either  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower- 
arch  is  painted  a  tree,  that  on  the  north  with  pale  red 
leaves  and  branches ;  that  on  the  south  is  black  and 
yellow,  and  growing  out  of  a  vase.  On  the  north-east 
buttress  is  painted  the  word  "  MORO." 

At  the  parish  church  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  south  wall  at  west  end  of  north  aisle,  is  a  large 
figure  of  a  bishop  in  the  act  of  benediction,  standing 
probably  over  a  prostrate  figure  not  now  discernible, 
while  an  abbess  holding  a  crozier  stands  on  the  opposite 
side. 

At  Poundstock  Church,  Cornwall,  two  very  interesting 
paintings  have  been  recently  uncovered,  and  were  in- 
spected by  me  in  October  of  last  year.  There  have  been 
three  subiects  on  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  over 
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and  at  the  sides  of  the  north  doorway.  Of  the  central 
subject  nothing  can  now  be  made  out.  That  on  the  west 
side,  surrounded  by  a  scroll  border,  is  a  representation  of 
the  Tree  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  showing  the  head  of 
pride  with  an  attendant  demon  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
sins  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  There  have 
been  scrolls  with  the  title  of  each  sin,  but  only  one  on 
the  east  side  remains.  The  painting  is  not  very  distinct. 
The  subject  on  the  east  is  the  Christian  representative 
surrounded  by  various  implements.*  The  figure  is  out- 
lined in  yellow,  above  life  size,  and  rather  indistinct.  It 
may  be  partly  in  armour.  There  is  a  saw  right  across 
the  body,  and  other  metal  instruments,  such  as  a  sickle, 
shears,  balances,  sword,  knife,  gridiron,  etc.  are  depicted 
around  it.  There  is  a  similar  border  to  the  other  picture 
with  a  red  rose  at  each  corner,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  or  about 
the  year  1450.  The  chancel  screen  with  figures  of  saints 
on  the  panels  had  been  removed  to  the  vicarage  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit. 

At  Poughdl,  in  the  same  county,  visited  on  the 
following  day,  are  two  large  representations  of  St. 
Christopher,  which  have  unfortunately  been  brilliantly 
repainted  at  the  instance  of  the  late  vicar.  On  the 
north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  within  an  elaborate  border, 
is  the  larger  of  the  two  picturea  In  this  example  the 
saint  is  crowned,  the  vicar  having  adopted  the  theory 
that  this  was  St.  Olave,  though  no  trace  of  a  crown  is 
visible  in  an  original  drawing  of  the  unrestored  painting 
which  has  been  shown  to  me.  It  has  all  the  usual 
adjuncts  of  the  subject  of  St.  Christopher,  our  Saviour 
on  his  shoulder,  the  hermit  with  his  lantern  and  cell,  the 
fish  in  the  water,  a  mermaid,  boats,  etc.  Some  white 
roses  on  the  border  show  the  date  to  be  about  1470. 
Nearly  opposite,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  is 
the  second  example,  very  similar  in  its  treatment,  and 
undoubtedly  of  the  same  date.  The  figure  of  the  saint 
is  at  least  eight  feet  in  height,  and  in  this  instance  he  is 
not  crowned.  Part  of  an  inscription  in  English,  "  Bear  I 
never  so  heavy  a  burth,"  and  the  word  "wonder"  can  be 
deciphered.     The  border  is  similar  to  that  in  the  north 

'  For  lilt  of  ■imilar  eiampln  lee  Arek/tologiral  Jounil,  LItl.  177. 
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aisle.  It  is  very  curious  that  this  subject,  popular  though 
it  undoubtedly  was,  should  thus  have  been. twice  painted 
at  the  same  tune  in  a  small  remote  country  church. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
Morwenstow,  visited  on  the  same  day,  is  a  painting 
supposed  to  represent  St.  Morwenna.  Under  a  rounded 
treioiled  arch  coloured  yellow  is  a  female  figure  with 
veil,  yellow  dress,  and  cloak  outlined  in  red.  She  holds 
a  book  in  the  left  hand  and  is  giving  the  benediction 
with  the  right  over  the  head  of  a  kneeling  figure  of  a 
priest  with  his  hands  clasped.  There  is  some  decoration 
m  yellow  above.  The  figures  are  rather  over  half  life 
size.  Does  this  represent  the  priest  who  built  the 
chancel  in  the  thirteenth  century,  invoking  the  blessing 
of  the  patron  saint  on  his  work  ?  The  date  of  the 
painting  is  about  1250.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
IS  preserved  a  curious  piece  of  wood  carving,  with  a 
castle  and  various  animals  and  heads,  all  richly  gilded 
and  coloured.     It  may  date  from  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  addition  to  these  paintings  in  our  churches,  a  few 
examples  have  been  noted  in  our  domestic  buildings. 
On  the  wall  of  the  attic  at  Costessey  Hail,  Norfolk,  is 
depicted  a  view  of  a  park  with  trees,  palings,  and  various 
figures.  It  seems  to  be  coeval  with  this  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  erected  in  1564.  At  Pevensey,  Sussex, 
is  an  old  house,  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Edward 
VI.  and  his  tutor.  In  an  upper  room  is  part  of  a  border 
in  grey,  with  winged  cherubs  outlined  in  grey,  pai-t  of  a 
crown,  etc.  There  is  a  date  on  the  house,  1542,  and  the 
painting  may  be  of  that  period.  At  an  old  house  facing 
the  church  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  some  thin  fascia 
boards  had  been  affixed  to  the  main  beams  of  the  ceiling 
of  two  large  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  On  these  somfe 
sentences  in  black  letter  had  been  painted,  an  account  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  of  September  7th, 
1897.  From  the  character  of  the  borders  and  lettering 
they  most  probably  date  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
At  BrightweU,  near  Wallingford,  also  in  Berkshire,  some 
paintings  have  been  tbund  on  the  walls  of  an  old 
cottage,  apparently  illustrating  texts  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  of  eaily  seventeenth  century  date. 
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The  little  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Hardham,  in  the 
vall^  of  the  Arun,  a  mile  or  so  to  the  south  of  Pulborough, 
in  West  Sussex,  is  typical  in  its  utter  plainness  and  small 
dimensions  of  the  early  churches  of  this  part  of  the 
county.'  Coates,  Selham,  Chithuret,  Burton,  Tangmere, 
Eastergate,  and  Ford  are  hut  a  few  of  these  tiny  ancient 
sanctuaries,  all  built  of  the  rudest  materials  and  on  the 
simplest  lines,  and  all,  if  not  pre-Conquest  in  plan  and  in 
their  main  features,  at  any  rate  of  a  date  within  the 
eleventh  century.     (Plate  I.) 


tolpt 

faToun  «  pre.ConqueaC  origin  for  the 
uhurcb.  A  Tiew  of  the  church  aa 
it  appeared  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  occun  in  Horg- 
field'a  Sumx.  II.  153.  This  showe 
a  remarkable  hollow  jew  tree  o(  great 
liis  and  immenBe  antiquity,  ot  wliich 
DO  restige  remaina.  Beeides  its  aucient 
church  the  iwrish  still  contain*  the 
ruiDS  ot  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  CroM, 
an  Augustiniau  foundation,  dating  bacic 
to  the  twelfth  century  at  least.    The 


exist  ing  portions  comprise  Ihe  Tery 
beautjful  chapter-house  of  mid-thir- 
teeoth -century  date,  and  the  under- 
crofts of  lb«  refectoiy  nnd  dormitory, 
the  latter  being  probably  orsr  the 
canons'  day  room.  ilee,  for  further 
particuUrs,  Siuiex  Arehaological  Cot- 
Uctiotu.  XI.  and  XVIII.,  whewin 
views  and  a  plan  are  giTeii.  It  is. 
much  to  be  wished  that  further 
eicaiaUous  could  be  undertaken  tn 
reeoTer  the  plan  of  the  church  of  the- 
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In  plan  Hardham,  like  the  others,  consists  only  of  nave 
(31  feet  6  inches  by  19  feet)  and  chancel  fl7  feet  by 
15  feet  6  inches),  with  the  addition  of  an  incongruous 
modem  porch.  The  east  wall  of  the  chancel  and  the 
west  wall  of  the  nave  converge  towards  the  south ; 
otherwise  the  lines  of  the  building  are  quite  regular. 
There  is  a  modern  wooden  bell-cote  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  replacing  an  old  one,  containing  two  bells.  The 
i-Qofs  are  ancient,  and  that  of  the  chancel  is  still  partly 


covered  with  stone  slabs.  The  materials  used  for  the 
walling  are  the  local  sandstone  and  ironstone  rubble, 
with  quoins,  etc.  of  the  same  local  stone,  hammer-dressed,' 
while  in  the  chancel  many  Roman  bricks  and  tiles  are 
visible,  some  of  the  latter  impressed  with  characteristic 
scoring-patterns.  A  mass  of  the  bricks  in  their  original 
mortar  does  duty  as  part  of  the  south-east  quoin  of  the 
chancel.  The  ancient  plaster  remains  on  the  walls  for  the 
most  part,  externally  as  well  as  internally.     Of  the  original 


e-loaling  on  any  ot  the  quo 
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features,  one  window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
and  one  each  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave, 
together  with  a  door  in  the  south  wall  of  the  latter, 
remain.  These  are  quite  archaic  in  character.  The  nave 
windows  are  narrow  slits,  very  slightly  splayed  to  the 
interior,  with  no  rebate  or  other  provision  for  glazing, 
and  the  external  jambs  incline  upwards  to  the  circular 
head  of  the  opening,  which  is  cut  out  of  one  large  stone. 
The  jambs  of  the  chancel  window  are  splayed  out  to  a 
wider  angle  (no  doubt  for  the  greater  need  of  light),  and 
externally  there  is  a  shallow  shutter-rebate,  which,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  original.  The  internal  jambs  of  this 
window  incline  towards  the  head. 

The  doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  (now  blocked 
up)  is  even  more  archaic  in  appearance  than  the  windows. 
It  has  perfectly  plain  jambs,  worked  in  large  blocks  of 
san(^tone,  and  crowned  by  a  massive  flat  lintol,  tapering 
on  its  upper  edge  towards  the  ends,  and  over  this  is  a 
rough  discharging-arch.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of 
moulding  or  6mament  to  reUeve  the  bare  outlines.' 

The  chancel-arch,  a  bold  semi-circle  slightly  horse- 
shoed, is  also  square-edged  and  perfectly  plain,  except 
that  the  chamfered  imposts  have  had  a  small  bead- 
moulding  partially  worked  upon  them,  perhaps  at  some 
subsequent  period.^  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that, 
at  the  restoration  in  1866,  the  ancient  plaster  was  removed 
from  this  arch,  and  its  rough  hammer-dressed  stonework 
exposed,  the  joints  being  then  pointed  with  cement  in 
the  loathsome  fashion  so  dear  to  builders.  In  this 
manner  portions  of  the  ancient  paintings  covering  the 
plaster  of  the  arch  were  destroyed. 

The  east  window  consists  of  two  broad  lancets  divided 
by  a  wide  pier-muUion,  the  thin  masonry  above  being 
pierced  with  a  small  opening  of  pointed-oval  shape — the 
whole  forming  an  interesting  and  early  essay  m  plate 

1  At  Burpham,  hard  by,  u  a  rimilar  touoli«d  work  of  the  Coiif«Mor,  bronght 

■quars'heftded  <Jaor,  but  the  liDtol  there  to  light,  ala«!  ODlr  to  be  deitnijad  or 

preMDti  a  carious  and  early  instance  at  hidden    by    recant    extension    of    the 

jog);ling.    Close  to  it  ii  an  undanbtedlj  School  buildings.    The  abaci  of  the  caps 

Saioa  wiudoo,  and  probably  both  are  had  a  quirked  bead  and  chamfer,  and  the 

of  tbe  same  date.  cushion!  were  carred  vith  tao  crosiBi 

*  But  the  iame  moulding  occurs  in  and  palm-leaf  anglea.      I  vas  able  to 

an  upper  window  of  tbe  Neceuarium  at  obtain  careful  sketches  before  the  work 

Wntmbistar  Abbey,  a  piece  of  the  uq-  was  masked  or  destroyed. 
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tracery.  The  internal  head  is  flatly  arched  in  one  seg- 
ment. Its  date  is  about  1250,  and  it  possibly  replaces  a 
single  slit  window  of  the  original  work.  Below  the 
central  mullion,  on  its  internal  cill,  is  a  singular  block  or 
corbel  evidently  designed  to  support  the  altai-  cross,  a 
purpose  which  it  once  more  fiilnls.     In  the  north-east 


SDgle  of  the  chancel  is  another  corbel,  possibly  intended 
as  a  lamp  or  image  bracket,  or  perhaps  as  one  ot 
the  supports  for  the  altar  beam  carrying  the  orna- 
ments. 

To  the  same  date  (1250)  belongs  the  lancet  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  the  rear  arch 
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of  which  {as  in  the  east  window)  18  of  flat  segmental 
form  in  one  sweep.  This  was,  no  doubt,  inserted  to  light 
a  small  side  altar. 

The  wide  pointed-arched  window  in  the  west  wall,  of 
nondescript  cnaracter,  may  also  be  an  insertion  of  this 
period,  perhaps  in  place  of  one  of  the  early  openings, 
hut  it  may  be  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century.  Another  wide  and  rudely  formed  window, 
with  a  peculiar  trefoUed  head,  probably  of  early  fifteenth 
century  dale,  has  been  inserted  :n  the  eastern  part  of 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  This  may  also  have  had 
some  connection  with  an  altar ;  its  flat  internal  ciU 
and  nearness  to  floor  and  ground  seem  to  place  it  within 
the  category  of  what  are  termed  low  side  windows, 
the  usual  position  for  which  was  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  chancel.  Such  a  position  was  impossible  in  this 
instance,  for  a  reason  that  will  presently  be  seen.  There 
is  no  present  trace  of  either  piscina  or  aumbry  in  the 
chancel  or  nave ;  they  may,  however,  still  exist  behind 
the  plaster. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  two-light 
decorated  window,  the  existing  tracery  of  which  is  a 
restoration ;  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  this  is  a 
feature  of  peculiar  interest  which  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  discover  last  summer. 

This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  anchorite's 
Sacrament-squint,  which  pierces  the  wall  in  a  slanting 
direction  so  as  to  exactly  command  the  mediseval  altar, 
which  must  have  stood  a  yard  or  more  clear  of  the  east 
wall.  It  was  in  searching  for  a  low  side  window  in  this, 
its  normal  position,  that  this  singular  squint  came  to 
light. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  served  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  occupant  of  a  small  anchorage  attached  to 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  to  watch  the  pix  containing 
the  reserved  Sacrament,  to  join  from  his  narrow  cell  in 
the  masses  offered  at  the  high  altar,  and  to  receive 
through  this  small  aperture  the  consecrated  Host  and 
chalice.  The  squint  is  far  from  perfect.  On  the  exterior, 
however,  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  measured  2  feet 
6  inches  in  width  by  about  2  feet  in  height,  the  head 
being  roughly  arched  in  an  elliptical  form,  and  sloping 
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downward  to  the  interior ;  the  head  and  sides  of  the 
aperture  were  smoothly  plastered.  The  cill,  from  the  cell 
side,  must  have  been  not  more  than  2  feet  6  inches  fi^m 
the  floor,  requiring  the  recluse  to  be  in  a  kneeling  posture 
to  make  use  of  the  squint.  Of  the  opening  on  the 
interior  face  of  the  chancel  wall  hardly  a  trace  remains, 


Afjc^ori  t^'*  j2»<i«mij  Mird^tjj. 


the  whole  squint  having  been  cut  into  and  partially 
destroyed  in  the  formation  (c.  1330)  of  the  large  window 
adjoinmg.  "We  have  thus  plain  evidence  that  the  cell  to 
which  this  squint  belonged  must  by  that  date  have  fallen 
into  disuse. 

As  to  the  date  at  which  the  ankerhold  and  its  squint 
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were  made  we  can  guess  with  tolerable  certainty.  From 
the  character  of  the  opening  it  is  evidently  not  coeval 
with  the  eleventh  century  wall  in  which  it  has  been 
pierced  ;  nor  has  it  any  of  the  marks  of  Norman  work, 
early  or  late,  about  it.  We  are  helped  to  decide  the  date 
by  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  famous  Sussex  saint, 
Richard  de  la  Wych,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  special  patron  both  of  the  friai-s  and  of  the 
anchorites  (he  was  at  one  time  a  Dominican  himself), 
for  in  his  will,  made  probably  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
1253,  bequests  to  two  male  and  three  female  recluses  are 
specified.  Among  these  we  find  the  recluse  of  Hardham,' 
As  St.  Richard  became  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1245,  it 
seems  likely  that  he  superintended  the  inclusion  of  the 
anker  at  some  time  between  that  date  and  1253,  and 
that  the  cell  may  have  been  built  at  the  same  time.  It 
thus  remained  in  use  probably  for  70  years  or  more. 

The  cell  in  this  instance  was  almost  certainly  a  light 
and  simple  erection  of  wattle-and-daub,  some  8  feet  square 
internally  and  probably  roofed  with  thatch,  or  reeds  from 
the  river  hard  by.  Had  it  been  of  more  massive  constiuc- 
tion  we  should  have  traces  remaining  of  its  roof  and  walls 
against  the  chancel  wall  and  nave  quoin.  It  must  have 
had  its  grated  and  shuttered  openmg,  probably  on  the 
western  side,  for  the  admission  of  food  supplies,  and  other 
needful  uses ;  and  through  this  narrow  aperture  the 
recluse  held  converse  with  such  as  sought  him,  adminis- 
tered ghostly  counsel,  and,  if  a  priest,  heard  confessions 
and  shrove  the  penitent.  And  on  the  eastern  side  was 
perhaps  another  small  aperture,  high  up  and  glazed  with 


'  "  Aleo  to  Friar  Ilumphrej',  the  re-  da;),  ii  the  modem  B^BDKAif.    It  is 

cliue  of  Fafieham,  40  (hiUiiigi.  Tery  probable  tlutt  theae  recliuea  had  all 

Alio   to   the    femaLs   recluse    oE  been  admitted  to   the  Order  and  "  in- 

Hoghton  half  a  marc  (6i.  Sif.).  eluded"  hj  Bishop  de  la  Wjch,  who 

Also  to  the  female  recluse  of  Stope-  thus  shows  a   UtcIj  interest  in  their 

ham  half  •  maro.  support.    There  must  hare  beca  a  great 

Also  to  the  recluse  of  Heriaijiam  many  more  in  Suaeez  in  the  thirteentli 

half  a  marc.  centarj  than  we  hare  any  idea  of  at  the 

AIbo  to  the  female  rechise  of  the  present  daj.     Houghton  and  Stopham 

Slessed  Mar;  of  Westoute  at  are  both  but  a  few  miles  from  Hard- 

Lewes  G  ehillinga."  ham  ;  Pagham,  on  the  Selsea  peniniula. 

Printed  in  exlfuo,  with  an  eiceUent  is  in  the  extreme  south-west  comer  of 

translation  end  copious  notes,  in  Stuttx  the  county.     I  am  not  aware  that  any 

Archaological  CoUectitMu,  1. 164.  search  has  ever  been  made  for  tiaoes  of 

HBBursKAM  {Rtritdeham  in  Domes-  the  cells  at  the  two  former  churches. 
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horn,  for  the  admission  of  light.'  It  was  a  strange  life, 
but  we  must  suppose  it  presented  attractions  to  the 
devout  in  those  rough  times,  or  else  many  would  not 
have  voluntarily  chosen  to  relinquish  their  freedom  and 
be  virtually  buried  alive  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
Doubtless  where  the  spirit  is  free  it  is  always  true 
that 

"  Stone  walla  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  oage.  '* 

The  nave  is  stiU  for  the  most  part  seated  with  the  massive 
oak  benches  of  fifteenth  century  date,  with  plain  but  well 
designed  square  ends  ;  the  font,  also  plain,  is  probably  ot 
the  same  date.  The  communion  rail  bears  date  1721, 
and  is  good  of  its  kind.  The  porch  and  north  door  are 
modem  and  incongruous.  There  are  no  monuments  ot 
any  antiquity  or  interest. 

So  much  for  the  building.  I  now  come  to  the  very 
important  series  of  paintings  with  which  the  entire  churcn 
is  covered.  In  considering  them  I  shall  refer,  from  time 
to  time,  to  two  strikingly  similar  series  of  paintings — now 
alas  I  no  longer  in  existence — in  the  churches  of  Plumpton 


'  Ona  of  the  sUtutee  of  the  Syaoi 
held  b^  Bishop  Bichard  dn  la  Wfch  id 
1246  la;»  down  certain  regulationB  aa 
to  tbcIums.  Tbe;  were  "  not  to  admit 
or  h>Te  uij  penon  in  their  dtrellinga 
of  whom  gi»Te  inipicion  might  viae. 
Their  vindowi  were  kIbo  required  to  be 
UBiTow  and  conrenienti  tbej  were  per- 
mitted to  hsTB  intercouree  with  those 
personi  onlj  wbone  character  did  not 
admit  of  siupicion.  The  oustodj  of  the 
Teatmeata  of  the  chnrch  wu  not,  except 
in  esses  of  necenitj,  to  be  delirered  to 
female  reclusee."- —  Wilkinifi  Concilia. 

'  In  the  PontiBcal  of  Bishop  Lacj, 
written  in  the  foarteenth  ceoturj,  ii 
Bn  office  "  Beclusio  Anschoritarum," 
wherein  the  Sacrament  of  Bitreme 
Unction  wm  administered  and  the  com- 
meudatory  prajer  for  the  aoul  of  the 
reoloM  was  offered,  leat  in  his  solitary 
condition  he  should  die  without  these 
nttt.  Pan  of  the  office  for  the  Btuial 
of  the  Dead  was  also  recited  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  the  anchorite,  alresdj 
dead    to  the  world,   had    entered   his 


sepulchre.  The  iSomm  Xanoal  con- 
tains a  like  o&oe,  "  SerriCinm  Inclu- 
dendorum."  These  anohoritea  and  an- 
choreaaea  took  tows  of  lifelong  Indasion 
after  a  certain  period  of  probation  and 
with  the  express  lioenaa  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  door  bj  which  tliej 
had  entered  (Jieir  cells  was  eilher  locked 
and  the  kej  takao  away — the  bishop 
putting  his  seal  thereon — or  else  walled 
up  with  solid  maeonry,  onlj  to  be 
broken  down  on  Uie  death  of  the 
solitary  inmate.  The  recluse  was  com* 
monlj  buried  under  Uie  floor  of  hia  cell, 
which  was  then  cleansed  and  prepared 
for  a  fresh  occupant. 

The  Aimm  Siiole,  of  early  thirteenth 
century  date,  printed  for  the  Camden 
Society,  girei  us  much  curious  inform*^ 


IB  or 


ankers  and  ankeresses.  Cf,  also  papers 
printed  in  the  Archaoloffical  JoMrnai, 
XLIT.  M,  and  XLT.  284.  I  h»»e 
given  a  drawing  of  acell  stiU  remaining 
at  Hartlip  Church,  Kent,  in  Saaiex 
Arthaoloffieal  Colteelioiu,  XLII.  177. 
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and  W^tmeston,  near  Lewes,  some  20  miles  to  the  east 
of  Hardham.' 

The  Hardham  paintings  are,  without  doubt,  among  the 
oldest  remaining  in  England ;  they  are  specially  note- 
worthy also  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours 
employed,  for  the  remarkable  details,  and  for  the  extra- 
ordinary state  of  preservation  of  parts  of  the  work.  I 
have  assigned  a  date  between  the  years  1050  and  1100  to 
the  budding,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  evident  on  examination 
that  the  paintings  can  hardly  be  many  years  later  than 
the  latter  year.  Though  brought  to  light  about  1866-8 
by  the  late  rector,  the  Eev.  J.  M.  ^ndham,  the  un- 
covering of  the  paintings  was  not  very  thoroughly  or 
carefuUy  done,  and  many  important  details  were  still 
hidden  till  last  summer,  when  as  much  of  the  whitewash 
as  it  was  possible  to  remove  was  taken  off  by  myself  and 
others.  They  were  then  twice  sized  and  twice  varnished 
with  a  tough  white  varnish.     In  the  earlier  uncovering 


it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  injuiy  was  wrought,  partly 
by  unskiliiil  or  hasty  handling,  and  also,  inevitably,  from 
the  close  adhesion  of  the  whitewash  to  the  surface  of  the 


painting.  In  addition,  eight  centuries  of  exposure  to 
various  destructive  agencies — of  which  the  damp  and 
unsheltered  situation  of  the  church  was  not  the  least — 
have  caused  large  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  plaster  to 
disintegrate,  and  the  painting  has,  of  course,  lx«n  slowly 
perishing  with  it.  So  durable,  however,  was  the  medium 
originally  employed,  that  even  where  this  has  occurred 
stams  and  outlines  of  figures,  nimbuses,  and  architectural 
settings  remain  in  the  plaster  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  subjects.  Unfortunately,  a  modern  distemper  dado 
has  obscured  part  of  the  lower  range  of  paintings  in  both 
nave  and  chancel. 

The  paintings  throughout  are  in  two  tiers,  the  upper 
much  better  preserved  than  the  lower.  A  modern  door- 
way on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  has  wrought  much 


'  Ifeel tempt«d toaddntbirdcliurch, 
that  of  Clajton,  in  the  Deigliboorliood 
of  the  other  tiro,  but   I  hare  not  my 
full  data  at  the  time  ot  writing  ;  and      I  ani  too  earl;,  sotely  he  U  i 
alao  I  healtate  to  controTert  the  opinion      late, 
of  «o  eminent  an  authority  a«  Mr.  C.  E. 


ty  Google 
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injuiy  to  some  of  the  subjects,  as  also  have  the  various 
ancient  inserted  windows. 

The  medium  used  is  one  of  the  most  curious  questions 
connected  with  the  work.  An  enamel-like  face,  especially 
noticeable  when  the  whitewash  was  freshly  removed, 
seems  to  render  it  certain  that  a  varnish  was  originally 
employed  to  give  a  ?laze  to  the  finished  paintings.  The 
colour  below  this  gEize  is  very  thick  and  tough,  several 
coats  being  applied  one  over  another  in  many  places,  and 
over  all  in  some  cases  a  thick  white  body  colour  is  laid 
on  for  the  borders,  etc.  the  effect  of  the  work  being 
exactly  similar  to  oil  painting.  I  incline  to  think  that 
we  have  in  reality  a  combination  of  pure  tempera  and  oil 
painting,  the  ground  colours  and  broad  maases  being  laid 
on  in  the  former,  and  the  latter  being  applied  in  the 
smaller  details  belonging  to  the  last  stage  of  the  work, 
and  then  the  whole  glazed  over  with  oil,  or  oil  varnish. 
The  writer  of  an  account  of  the  now  destroyed  paintings 
at  Westmeston,'  the  work  in  which  was  precisely  similar 
in  technique,  style,  and  date,  says :  "  The  colours  used 
are  distempers,  and  in  one  or  two  places  there  were  traces 
of  varnish,  '* 

The  colours  employed  are  chiefly  a  deep  Indian  red,  pink 
in  various  shades,  and  flesh-tint ;  a  rich  yellow  ochre,  and 
brown  umber  (chiefly  in  outlines  of  features  and  nimbuses); 
and  a  vivid  emerald  green  in  some  of  the  nimbuses,  etc. 
White  is  freely  used  to  heighten  the  outlines,  features,  and 
hands,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  robes.  It  also  is  applied 
as  a  body-colour  in  dotted  patterns  on  some  of  the  dresses ; 
for  the. lettering  of  the  descriptive  sentences  connected 
with  some  of  the  subjects,  and  as  a  peculiar  undulating 
border  or  lacing  which  edges  some  of  the  compositions. 


hftTe  recorded  ii 

thirteenth  century  for  vall-psiDtiiigs, 
/K,n,.  and  it  u  probable  that  in  the  two  pre- 

'  It  ia  difficult  to  fix  with  certaint;  ceding  centuries  il<  tue  wm  not  im- 
the  antiquity  of  oil  »  a  medium  in  known,  either  sJoae  or  as  a  finiahiog 
painting ;  probsbly  it  is  at  leatt  at  old  process  in  connection  with  tempers 
as  the  ChristiBn  eta,  but  it  teems  to  painting.  Vsmieh  ia  set  down  among 
baTB  come  into  general  use  Ter^  slowly  the  materials  used  in  execnting  the 
and  partiallj,  and  at  first  to  hare  been  paintings  in  the  royal  palace  of  West- 
employed  chiefly  in  conneotion  with  minst«r,  temp.  Henry  III.  (see  the 
■mall  artidee  of  furniture,  rather  than  Accounts,  printed  in  Vvlmta  MonU' 
with  large  enriacM  of  buUdinga.    We      mtala.  Vol.  TI.  1842). 


■ooglc 
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Beginning  with  the  "West  Wall  of  the  nave,  let  us  now 
examine  the  paintings  in  detail 

This  is  the  worst  preserved  of  all.  Only  the  upper 
tier  remains,  and  this  has  been  half-destroyed  by  the 
insertion  of  the  large  window.  The  subject  is  "  The 
Torments  of  Hell,"  apparently.  Large  figures  of 
demons  are  shown  hacking  the  arms  and  legs  of  lost  souls, 
the  gashes  and  blood  being  very  realistically  indicated. 
The  demons  are  grotesquely  ugly  and  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  in  the  famous  twelfth  century  painting  at 
Chaldon — also  on  a  west  wall'  The  figures  axe  of  flesh- 
tint  against  a  dark  red  background. 

The  scenes  depicted  in  the  upper  tier  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east  walls  of  the  nave  are  concerned  with  the 
nativity  and  infancy  of  our  Lord,  those  in  the  lower,  of 
which  but  little  remains,  being  mostly  of  a  legendary  or 
allegorical  character.  To  t^e  these  in  their  proper 
sequence  we  must  commence  with  the  East  Wall  of 
THE  Nave.     (Plate  II.) 

Hero,  beginning  on  the  southern  side,  we  have  in  the 
upper  tier  "  The  Annunciation,"  the  most  perfect  of 
any  of  the  subjects  represented.  On  the  left  is  the  Arch- 
angel Grabriel,  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  emphasising 
the  message  he  is  delivermg  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  His 
arms  are  crossed  over  his  body  to  enable  him  to  do  this, 
and  in  his  left  hand  is  a  lily-sceptre.*  The  Blessed 
Virgin — over  whom  the  Holy  Dove  is  hovering — spreads 
out  her  hands  in  the  Eastern  attitude  of  prayer.  She 
wears  a  curious  three-Iobed  crown  or  tiara  of  Byzantine 
character,  ftx)m  which  depends  a  veil.  Both  figures 
have  nimbuses  of  a  peculiar  oval  form  and  a  rich 
emerald  green  colour  ;  their  dresses  consist  of  a  long  robe 
of  a  deep  Indian  red  colour,  that  of  the  angel  being 
somewhat  fuller  and  shorter,  displaying  an  under  tunic 
of  white,  while  the  Blessed  Virgin's,  which  fits  closely  to 
the  body,  has  a  broad  white  band  above  the  feet.  Over 
her  shoulders  falls  a  mantle  of  the  same  deep  red,  lined 

'  See  acooujit  in  Surraii  Arehaological  incilegaDt  figurat  ftnd  in  the  paw  of  the 

CoUectioiu,  V,  with  coloured  drswiag  hand*.      ^ej    mnind    one    more   of 

to  scale.    B7  J.  a.  WaUer,  F.S.A  Bguiet  in  the  motaici  of  BsTeniiB  and 

-  Then  it  aomething  extraordinarilj  elaewbere  than  of  aiifthliig  in  English 

Bjriwitine  iu  these  elongated  jet  not  vail -paintings. 


D,„i,i.aB,  Google 
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with  white.  The  sleeves  of  both  figures  are  short  and 
bell-mouthed,  and  those  of  the  angel  have  a  border  or 
lining  of  emerald  green.  The  drapery  folds  are  very 
peculiarly  treated— -archaic  and  conventional  to  a  degree. 
The  red  diseases  are  powdered  with  groups  of  three  little 
white  pellets,  while  the  outlines  and  folds  are  in  a  peculiar 
whitey-brown  colour.  Note  the  remarkable  wavy  feather- 
ing of  the  angel's  wings,  the  style  of  the  hair — parted 
in  the  middle' — and  the  curiously  xoooden  expression 
of  the  faces.  The  eyes  in  most  of  the  figures  are  set 
obliquely,  and  the  ins  is  drawn  like  that  of  a  cat's  eye. 
The  Virgin  has  pointed  white  shoes,  while  the  Messenger's 
feet  are  oare.  The  Dove  is  delicately  drawn  with  light 
brown  outlines,  round  his  neck  is  some  crimson  feathering, 
and  on  the  wings  black  "  eyes."  Both  figures  stand  upon 
a  golden  pavement,  represented  by  a  diaper  pattern  in 
red  upon  a  rich  yellow  ground,  and  the  same  yellow,  with 
a  different  pattern  (a  sort  of  diamond  scale  work,  having 
a  white  dot  and  red  line  through  the  centre  of  each  scale), 
forms  the  wall  or  background  oehind  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies.  Beneath  is  a  dado  of  red  hanging,  edged 
with  a  white  scalloped  border,  and  upon  this  is  a  roughly 
smeared  pattern  of  crosses  and  fleurs-de-lyB.*  On  the 
left  of  the  Announcing  Angel  is  a  trellis  border  formed 
with  red  lines  on  a  pink  ground,  in  the  centre  of  each 
diamond  being  a  white  star. 

To  the  south  of  "  The  Annunciation  ",is  "  The  Salt^ta- 
TiON,"  the  subjects  being  separated  by  a  remarkable 
tower,  perhaps  intended  for  the  Virgin's  house.  The 
lower  part  of  this  is  covered  with  a  trellis  pattern  of  red 
lines,  recrossed  with  pink,  on  a  cream  ground,  the  edges 
being  bordered  with  the  scalloped  white  line  before 
mentioned.*  These  borders,  which  are  about  an  inch 
wide,  are  used  throughout  to  separate  the  subjects  one 
from  another  and  to  emphasise  parts  of  the  subjects. 
In  the  case  of  this  tower  they  run  up  to  the  horizontal 
border  over  the  whole  range  of  siibjects,  giving  at  a 

'  Sjid  to  be  a  tnditionat  rendering  o(  '  Tbil  irhite  Iftcing  or  •oalloping  u 

ciKt->Dgelio  RoifFure.  one  of  the  peculiaritiei  of  the  Plumpton 

'  The*e  no  doubt  refer  to  the  puri^  and  Weetmaston  nintbgi.     It  is  met 

of  the  Bleeaed  Tirgm,  tmd  that  which  with  in  a  elighttj  different  form  in  the 

her    faith    was    to    eventuate   iu^ths  eleventh  and  twelfth  ceotur;  painting! 

r«demptian  through  the  Crois,  nt  St.  Sarin,  Poitou,  France. 
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distance  the  appearance  of  pinnacles  to  the  angles  of  the 
tower.  The  upper  stage  of  the  latter  has  a  curious 
arcade  which  looks  at  first  sight  like  three  trefoiled 
arches,  giving  a  later  character  than  the  painting 
generally  hears  ;  but  this  at  once  disappears  on  a  closer 
mspection,  for  the  arcade  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  three 
little  horseshoe  arches  on  shafts,  having  plain  capitals 
and  bases  of  a  conical  shape.  A  moulded  cornice  and 
pyramidal  roof,  shaded  in  pink,  red,  and  white  to 
represent  tiling,  surmount  the  arcade. 

To  the  right  of  the  tower  are  the  figiu-es  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth ;  the  faces,  unhappily  destroyed  by  an  old 
settlement'  in  the  wall,  are  represented  only  by  parts  of 
the  nimbuses,  which  in  this  scene  are  yellow  instead  of 
green.  The  Virgin's  dress  is  dark  red  as  before,  while 
that  of  Elizabeth  is  yellow,  and  both  are  powdered 
with  the  same  white  dotted  pattern.*  The  figures  are 
.  bordered  on  the  right  by  a  pink  wall  (1  Euzabeth's 
house),  lined  out  with  diminutive  "  stoning " ;  and  this, 
with  some  vertical  bands  of  white  yellow  and  red, 
completes  the  subject. 

Above  these  two  scenes  is  a  very  interesting  inscrip- 
tion in  white  letters  on  a  dark  red  band.  The  forms 
and  curious  contractions  of  the  lettering  can  be  better 
gathered  fi^m  the  accompanying  reproduction  (Plate  III.) 
than  from  a  description.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a 
Leonine  hexameter,  and  reads,  without  the  contractions, 
as  follows  :— 

*  VIRGO    SALVTATVR  ■  STERILIS    FECVNDA 
PRObATVR  ■ » 

the  C  in  "  fecunda"  being  square— a, mark  of  early  date 
— and  the  minuscule  b  in  the  last  word  is  also  note- 
worthy.    The  shape  of  the  S  has  a  foreign  look. 

These  Leonine  verses  were  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  destroyed  Westraeston  paintings,  where  they  were 

'  Two  or  three  large  iron  holdfasU  '  The    writer    oF    tlie    acoouat    of 

have  been  driTen  into  tlie  wall  here-  the  paiDtinga  at  WeilmeBtou  degcribea 
abouta,  either  for  the  support  of  Ihe  these  little  groupa  of  white  apots  ae 
TablM  of  the  CommaiidinentA,  etc.  or  '  " 
tome  other  purpose.  Tliete  liBT'e 
WTODglit,  fortanntely,  lera  iojur;  than 
might  liaTe  been  eipected. 
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painted  in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  i.e.  in  Koman 
lettering,  white  body-colour  on  a  dark  ground,  with  the 
same  style  of  contractions ;  while  the  square  C  also 
occurred — a  strong  corroborative  proof  that  the  paintings 
were  of  much  the  same  date  or  even  by  the  same  work- 
men— as  to  which  more  anon.'  Roman  lettering  in 
white  on  red  was  found  in  the  paintings  {also  most 
reprehensibly  destroyed)  at  Plumpton :  one  word  was 
very  distinct — MIHAEL  (Michael) — and  the  white 
scalloped  border  and  other  peculiarities  seem  to  attest 
the  same  hand  at  work  as  at  Westmeston  and  Hardhanu* 
At  Westmeston  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  Leonine  hexameters,  for  instead  of  a  plain 
red  ground  for  the  white  lettering,  the  "field"  of  the 
texts  was  divided  horizontally,  half  being  painted  yellow 
and  half  red,  the  lettering  falling  partly  on  each  colour. 
The  same  idea,  modified,  is  present  at  Hardham,  where, 
as  the  plates  show,  the  red  text-strip  has  a  yellow 
margin. 

Doubtless  the  artist's  intention  was  to  affix  a  Leonine 
verse  to  all  the  subjects,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  carried  out  at  Hardham,  where  remains 
of  only  two  or  three  other  inscriptions  can  be  traced.  At 
Westmeston,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  have 
accompanied  all  the  pictures. 

Coming  now  to  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  the  series 
is  continued  in  the  upper  tier,  going  westward,  with 

"  The  Nativity  "  and  "  Visit  op  the  Shepherds," 
far  less  perfect  than  the  foregoing.  Here  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  seen  reposing  upon  a  couch  with  a  red  coverlet 

■  White  leHen  on  ■  red  groundoociir  ,  j  n  i  „  ' '  BRAHAM  .„ 
OQ  the  »plnj  of  t  S«ton  window  in  the  ■""''■  ""*  *""  '^"*"  0TB  ■  ■  dA  ■  "^ 
ETOund  itorj  of  the  central  toirer  of  itill  faintly  discernible. 
St.  Uarj'i,  Guildford.  Thii  t«war  nu  '  The  eame  wrilflF  doicribed  the  paint- 
not  orijpnally  centmL  but  vreitem,  and  ini^  at  both  WoitmeBton  and  Plumpton 
the  windowa  (which  are  double-iplajcd)  in  the  XYIth  >nd  XXtb  Vol*,  of^the 
external,  but  when  a  nare  and  tnuuept  Skikx  Arvhixological  Collcctiora,  Te. 
were  added  end  there  was  no  further  tpBCtivelj',  and  while,  quite  correctly, 
need  of  these  ground  atory  window!  they  claimiog  a  dato  early  in  the  twelfth 
were  blocked  up,  with  the  Suion  paint.  century  for  the  former,  lie  is  aLranjtely 
ing  on  the  aplaya,  and  Earlti  Norman  blind  to  their  obTioiia  identity  of  dat« 
arches  opened  beneath,  partly  dcstrov-  snd  worlmanihip,  and  in  the  case  of 
mg  the  windowB.  Wo  have  thus  indis-  FItimpton  suppoies  that  the  paintings 
potable  eTidence  that  the  painting  is  helaagio  "the  reign  of  Bichard  II.!" 
elerenth  cenluryorpre-Conitaeat,  Thnt  One  uniles  st  the  perversity  of  in. 
on  the  iplay  of  the  south  window  uaed  genuity  by  which  ho  seeks  to  establish 
to  show  a  figure  of  Abraham  offering  up  this  eitraontinary  conclusion. 
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spotted  with  white  dots ;  her  head  resting  on  a  richly 
diapered  pUlow ;  at  her  feet  Joseph  is  seated  in  an 
attitude  of  meditation,  partly  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a 
curtain  which  is  gracefully  draped  above  and  around  the 
bed.^  Beyond,  with  a  domed  roof,  diagonally  striped 
piers,  diaper-work,  and  other  peculiar  architectural 
features,  is  seen  the  stable  of  the  inn,  in  which  are  the 
ox  and  the  ass  watching  over  the  swaddled  child  lying  in 
the  manger,  and  the  entrance  to  this  stable  is  being 
shown  by  a  diminutive  genuflecting  figure,  who  is 
apparently  acting  as  guide  to  three  shepnerds — if  not 
one  of  themselves.  All  these  figures  are  imperfect  and 
very  indistinct,  but  both  the  guide  {?  an  angel)  and  the 
shepherds,  who  are  very  much  larger  in  proportion,  are 
dressed  in  tunics  not  reaching  to  the  knee,  with  tight- 
fitting  hose  and  long  pointed  shoes,  dark  red  In  colour. 
One  of  the  little  early  windows  follows  this  subject,  being 
set  in  a  framework  of  turrets  and  walling  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  "The  Annunciation"  and 
"  The  Salutation." 

"  The  Appearance  of  the  Star"  seems  to  have  been 
the  next  subject,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  obliterated. 
Remains  of  a  trellised  tower  divide  it  fi-om 

"  The  Magi  on  their  Journey."  Three  figures  on 
foot,  in  tunics,  travelling-cloaks,  and  close-fitting  hose, 
with  pointed  shoes.  They  have  apparently  Phrygian 
caps,  or  some  similar  form  of  head-covering,  and  carry 
staves  or  spears — it  is  difficult  to  say  which.  Before 
them  is  another  wonderful  bit  of  turret  architecture — 
Jerusalem,  or  perhaps  Herod's  palace — in  which  trellia- 
work,'  coursed  masonry,  a  horseshoe-arched  arcade 
(similar  to  that  in  "  The  Annunciation  "),  and  some  other 
peculiar  masonry  are  seen.  The  last-named  may  be  the 
painter's  notion  of  herring-bone  work. 

The  last  subject  represented  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave  is  very  indistinct.  It  is  either  intended  for 
"  The  Interview  of  the  Magi  with  Herod,"  or  else. 


Cf.   HS.    Cott.   Claud.  B.   IT,   in  iege  and  illuminatians  of  this  subject. 

Brit.  MuB.,  date  eloventh  century,  for  Cf.  Benediotional  of  St.  ^tliolwold  and 

treatment  of  bed,  etc   Josepli  is  uanallj  Missal  of  Bobeit  of  Jumi^ges. 

represented, Bsin  thisinRtance,»eatedin  •  No  doubt  intended   for  stone  dia- 

a  contemplatiTe  attitude  in  early  paint-  pering,  or  else  optit  reliButalum. 
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as  appears  more  likely  from  the  difference  in  dress, 
"Herod  confehking  with  the  Chief  Priests  and 
Scribes."  A  tower  adjoining  that  last  described, 
borders  the  subject,  in  which  a  seated  figure  on  a  dais 
caa  be  made  out  with  an  attendant  behind  and  two 
figures  before  him.  These  have  staves  of  some  sort  in 
their  hands  and  mitre-^haped  headdresses.  The  one 
in  front  has  a  white  tunic,  striped  horizontally  with  red, 
white  hose,  and  red  shoes,  while  the  other's  costume  is 
mostly  red.  Another  strip  of  masonry  work,  part  of 
Herod's  palace,  completes  the  scene. 

Passing  on  to  the  upper  tier  of  paintings  on  the  north 
wall,  we  find,  beginning  at  the  west  end  (Plate  IV.) 

"The  Magi  Presenting  theik  Gifts."  The  archi- 
tectural setting  is  fairly  distinct  and  very  curious — two 
circular  arches  flanked  by  turrets,  with  a  third  turret 
between  them,  supported  by  columns  having  capitals 
painted  to  represent  carving.  The  Romanesque  character 
of  the  turrets  is  very  marked.  Two  of  the  Wise  Kings 
stand  under  one  of  tne  arches  (which  is  much  wider  than 
the  other).  They  are  shown  with  crowns  of  an  early 
type — a  simple  band  of  metal — short  tunics  and  outer 
cloaks,  and  long  close-fitting  hose — -red  in  one  case  and 
white  in  the  other.  One  holds  a  crescont-shaped  object 
which  may  be  intended  to  represent  a  metal  "  ship,"  or  a 
dove,  containing  frankincense.  The  third  kneels  in  the 
act  of  presenting  his  gift  to  the  Young  Child  and  His 
Mother,  who  are  placed  under  the  narrower  arch.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  seated  upon  a  low  cushioned  stool  or 
seat,  and  holds  the  Child  upon  her  knee,  the  latter 
being  shown  as  though  about  two  years  old,  in  proper 
accord  with  the  sacred  narrative.  Before  the  feet  of 
the  Mother  and  Child  is  what  may  be  either  a  casket  or  , 
a  footstool.  The  Virgin  has  a  sort  of  hood  or  veil,  and  a 
crown  of  similar  character  to  that  in  "  The  Annunciation." 
Both  Mother  and  Child  are  nimbed.  T  have  as  yet  only 
succeeded  in  making  the  drawing  here  reproduced ;  a 
careful  tracing  from  the  painting  would  recover  many 
obscure  details. 

The  next  picture  represents  (1)  "Joseph  warned  in 
A  DsEAJi."  The  space  is  divided  horizontally  into  two 
'■  floors  "  or  compartments,  in  the  upper  of  whie'- 
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a  canopy  of  two  circular  arches,  Joseph,  a  bearded  old 
man,  is  lying  asleep,  an  angel  bending  over  him  with 
outstretched  forefinger.  (2)  In  the  lower  story,  which 
is  loftier  and  treated  more  richly,  are  represented  "  The 
Magi  warned  in  a  Deeajl"  The  three  Magi  are  in 
bed,  their  heads  reclining  on  large  pillows,  while  over 
them  also  hovers  an  angel,  with  his  hand  emphasising 
the  warning  he  is  delivering.^  There  is  some  curious 
pattern-work  upon  the  arches  in  this  compartment — 
perhaps  the  remains  of  lettering — and  the  capitals  are 
painted  to  represent  carved  foliage,  while  beyond  to  the 
right  is  a  piece  of  pink  wall  lined  out  with  miniature 
masonry. 

"  The  Flight  into  Egypt."  Here  Mother  and  Child 
are  seated  upon  the  ass,  led  by  Joseph,  who  carries,  I 
believe,  a  lantern,  but  the  details  in  tnis  scene  are  very- 
obscure.  This  subject,  somewhat  similar  in  treatment, 
was  among  the  destroyed  paintings  at  Plumpton,  but  in 
another  position — on  the  east  face  of  the  east  wall  ot 
the  nave,  and  in  this  Joseph  was  shown  following  behind 
carrying  a  flaming  torch  and  a  thick  staff  in  either  hand, 
while  the  Vii^in  guided  the  ass  with  the  reins. 

There  is  a  remarkable  adjunct  to  this  scene  in  the 
Hardham  "Flight"  of  which  there  is  no  record  at 
Plumpton — nor  indeed  in  any  other  ancient  painting 
in  this  country  to  my  knowledge — viz.  the  idols  of 
Egypt  falling  out  of  their  niches  and  being  shattered 
at  the  approach  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  There  are 
four  nicnes,  two  upper  and  two  lower,  and  two  nude 
idols  are  still  erect  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter  one 
is  seen  falling  headlong  and  the  other  tumbling  on  to  its 
knees,  as  though  in  involuntary  worship.* 

The  single  narrow-splayed  early  window  in  this  wall 
follows  the  last  scene.  Its  head  and  jambs  are  covered 
with  a  trellis  pattern  in  pink  bands  upon  a  red  ground. 


1  The  Miaul  of  Bobert  of  JuIIu^gea  Krin  of  bag-reliefB  od  the  plinth  of  tb« 

ehowB  the  three  MBfi  wrapped  in  one  west  front  of  Amiena  Cathedral.    This 

coferlet,  Bleepin);,  with  Fhiy^an  capa  ia  at  least   *  ccstoiT   lat«r  tiuas   our 

on.  and  the  uagel  bcniiing  oier  them  to  Hurdliam  painting.    Illuminated  MSS. 

dclirer  hia  mcBcage.  aometimea  include  this  epiaodo  in  eon- 

'  A  verT  aimilar   treatment  of  this  noction  with  the  "  flight,"  r.ff.   Einga 

curioua    aabject    appears    among    the  3,  t.  6,  Brit.  Uus. 


E   HAOI.      TBI    DBEAK   OF  JOSEPH.      TUB    DBBAH   Ot  T 
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"  The  Massacre  of  the  Innckjents."  Herod's  soldiers 
in  short,  fiiil  tunics  and  long  hose  (pink,  with  red  shoes) 
are  very  realistically  depicted  slaughtering  the  children, 
■whose  frantic  mothers  are  striving  in  vain  to  protect 
them.  The  Innocents  are  mostly  naked.  One  of  the 
mothers  is  being  seized  by  her  hair. 

The  large  thirteenth  century  lancet  destroys  the  n6xt 
subject,  and  brings  us  to  the  east  wall  oi  the  nave, 
where  we  have  on  its  northern  half  "  Christ  among  the 
Doctors."  A  well-preserved  mnge  of  pendent  circular 
arches  forms  a  canopy,  underneath  which  are  the  various 
actors  in  the  scene.  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  perham  the 
Child,  are  on  the  left,  the  doctors  on  the  right.  ■  There 
are  some  ctirious  details  of  costuihe  and  architecture 
which  would  repay  careful  study.  In  all  the  foregoing 
scenes  there  are  slight  indications  of  lettering  upon  the 
broad  red  bands  framing  the  pictures,  but  the  words  of 
the  hexameters  are  quite  undecipherable. 

Over  the  chancel  arch  was  a  circular  medallion  which 
no  doubt  contained  "  The  Holy  Lamb,"  but  this  has  been 
destroyed.  At  Plumpton  the  Lamb  was  painted  on  the 
soffit  of  the  chancel  arch ;  and  the  same  subject,  similarly 
placed  to  the  Hardham  painting,  was  to  be  seen  at  West- 
meston,^  but  in  that  case  the  Lamb  was  placed  within  a 
curious  irregular  quatrefoil,  bordered  with  zigzag  oma- 
mentation,^ 


'  Siutex   Arehaologieal    CcUection*,  '  The    qusl^refoil, 

XVI.    F)*te    opp.    p.    S.      Alao,    per-  horro<eed  from  a  coittlruetiotial  tourer, 

hapi,  at  MuMfleld,  Saggei,  where  t£ere  in  frequentlj  found  in  illuminatioiu  of 

ore  said  to  hare  been   found  in  1838  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ceo. 

"on   etch  side  of  the    chancel   arch,  turies  (e.ij.  in  the  BeQedictionnl  of  St. 

two  angela  with  eipasded  winj^,  the  ^thelwold,    e.   970,   Ciedmon's   Para. 

risht  arm  of  one  and  the  left  of  the  phnue,  f.  1000,and  the  Misul  of  Bobert 

other  heing  so  extended  oi  to  bold  in  of  Jumi^gea,  c.  1045)  ;  or,  what  ii  the 

Uleir  handj  a  chaplet  of   flowera  just  same  thing,  the  inff-quatrefoil,  b>  fomi 

Orer  thig  poiitt-     In  their  other  hauda  a  trefoil  arch  (see  the  Missal  of  Bobert 

were    palm    branches.      These    figures  of  Jumifeges  and  the  Bajeui  Tapestry). 

were  aboat  8    feet   in   length."      To.  A  quatrefoil  opening  in  a  gable  ocoun 

f ether    with    other    ancient    pwntings  in    an    eleventh     centurj'    MS..    Cott. 

Ucorered   at    this   time,   "  thej   were  Cl«Qd.,  B.  IV.    I  discorered  an  eleventh 

covered   op  again"  (Sunex  Archaolo-  century  consecration  cross  beneath  the 

ffieai  CotUctiiHU.'SIV.  liS).  The  Agnus  remains  of  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 

Dei  is  found  paint«d  over  the  chancel  paintinj^s   in    the   restoration   of  FokI 

»reh  of  the  church  of  Till,  in  the  Depart-  Church,   Su«sei.     It   iras  painted  aa  a 

meat   of    Indre-et-Loire,    work    of    the  plain  cross  within  a  quatrefoil  in  the 

Snthnlf  of  the  twelfth  century;  also  in  same  varnish -iKHited  medium  as  that  in 

a  like  position,  Bccompniued  oj  censing  which   the  Hardham  and  Weitmeston 

angels,   in   the  chapel    of  the  ancient  paintings  were  executed, 
abbey  of  St.  Chef,  Isire,  France. 
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In  the  latter  painting  angels  were  represented  as 
holding  up  the  medallion  with  Its  sacred  symbol,  and 
averting  their  eyes  from  the  splendour  of  the  Divine 
radiance ;  but  here  they  show  their  reverence  by  the 
crouching  posture  in  which  they  kneel  The  angel  on 
the  northern  side  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  that 
to  the  south  is  more  perfect,  the  costume  especially" 
being  very  distinct  and  brilliant  (see  Plate  III.).  There  is 
something  very  uncommon  about  the  colours  and  cut  of 
the  dress.  "Die  nimbus  is  emerald  green,  the  angel's 
hair  being  yellow,  parted  in  the  middle.  The  costume 
consists  of  a  white,  close-fitting  tunic,  reaching  to  the 
knee  and  having  bell-mouth  sleev&s,  one  of  which  is 
pink,  the  other  white  with  a  pink  border  ;  and  an  under- 
tunic  of  deep  red.  There  is  a  curious  edging  of  pink, 
red,  and  white,  like  bits  of  cloth  sewn  on  the  hem  of 
the  upper  tunic,  which  occurs  in  several  other  figures 
and  was  a  common  feature  in  the  Westmeston  paintings.' 
The  upper  tunic  on  a  close  inspection  still  shows  the 
delicate  spiral  lines  in  pale  brown— to  indicate  folds  in  a 
silken  vesture — traced  by  the  artist  when  the  ground 
colour  was  wet. 

The  angel's  wings  are  white  and  red,  the  feathering  ot 
a  pecuhar  palm-Tike  character.  He  holds  a  golden 
censer.  Behind  the  figure  is  a  diaper  background  and 
red  dado  ;  below  is  a  rich  yellow  pavement — all  as  in  the 
adjoining  scene  of  "  The  Annunciation."  The  lower  part 
of  the  figure,  together  with  all  the  painting  bordering 
the  chancel  arch,  was  ignorantly  destroyed  when  the 
plaster  was  removed,  to  "  show  the  stonework  "  !  Most 
probably  among  the  work  thus  destroyed,  on  the  soffit 
of  the  arch,  were  "The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac"  ;  and 
perhaps  on  the  reveals  of  the  arch-piers  "  The  Occr- 
PATI0N8  OF  THE  MoNTHS.""     Very  imperfect  fragments 


'  Piuti-colonrod  clotlio*  were  «howii  painted  ceiling  of  Peterborongh  Cftthe- 

OD  aoiae  of  the  Sguree  at  Weatmestou,  dral,  BDd  in  the  charming  stone  marque. 

e.g.  one  leg  pink,  the  other  white.  trj  paTSinent  of  like  dale  in  the  Trinitj' 

-  Both  theae  vere  fsTOurite  lubjects  Chapel,    Canterbury   Cathedral.      The 

withRomanesquesculptonandpaintera.  occupationa   of  the   months  are  repm- 

IheSigna  of  the  Zodiacappearonmany  aent«d  on  the  curiously  carred  medol- 

NorniaD  doorways  (e.ff.  St.  Margaret's,  lions  round  the  outer  order  of  the  eouth 

York,  and  Iffley,   Oifordjihire)  ;    they  door  at  Borfreston  Churoti,  Kent.     The 

oecur  also  on  the  late  twelfth  century  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  vere  painted  on  the 
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of  medallions  such  as  may  have  enclosed  the  latter 
subjects  still  remain  on  the  western  face  of  the  arcli 
(south  side). 

We  now  come  to  the  subjects  in  the  lower  tier  of  the 
nave. 

That  on  the  north  ot  the  chancel  arch  is  too  much 
defaced  to  make  out.  Probably  it  represented  "  The 
Circumcision  of  Christ"  ;  for  the  opposite  subject  (south 
side)  is  "The  Baptism  of  Our  Lord."  Though  ver}- 
imperfect,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
■with  cruciform  nimbus,  standing  in  the  water  (shown  as 
a  sort  of  conical- shaped  fountain),  the  Dove  descending 
on  Him,  and  the  Baptist  pouring  water  on  His  head.  A 
circular  enclosing  arch,  diaper  and  masonry  patterns, 
make  the  setting  of  this  subject. 

The  only  subject  remaining  in  anything  like  a  perfect 
state  in  the  lower  tier  of  the  south  wall  is  to  the  west  of 
the  large  inserted  window.  This  is  "  The  Latter  End 
OF  THE  ElGHTEOUs"  and  perhaps  formed  part  of  a 
series  of  "  Moralities "  founded  upon  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus.  If  so,  "  The  Rich  Man  Feasting  " 
probably  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  this  wall,  now 
nearly  all  taken  up  by  the  fifteenth  century  window, 
while  the  companion  picture  to  that  we  are  considering 
"  The  Latter  End  of  the  Wicked  "  of  which  there  is 
no  certain  trace  remaining,  would  have  been  placed 
somewhere  to  the  west,  in  proximity  to  "  The  Torments 
'  of  Hell  "  on  the  west  wall. 

Lazarus  is  shown  as  a  small  naked  figure  carried  in 
a  cloth  or  napkin  by  four  large  angels,  two  above  and 
two  below,  to  Abraham's  bcfflom.  The  angels'  wings 
are  outstretched  and  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
picture,  passing  through  a  very  boldly  drawn  border  of 
conventional  clouds.  On  the  left  is  a  domed  tower 
-with  some  arcading  similar  to  that  in  the  picture  of  "  The 
Annimciation,"  while  a  pair  of  smaller  arcaded  turrets 
■with  sharply  pointed  tiled  roofs  flank  the  subject  on  the 
right.      Whether  either  of  these  bits  of  architecture  is^ 


soffit  of  the  chBltcet  arch  at  Wertmesl  on  Tliev  occui 
and  aisn  at  Copford,  Essex,  and  Kcmplcj,  paintings  a 
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intended  for  the  rich  man's  house,  or  for  the  Iieaveuly 
city,  does  not  seem  cei-tain.  In  the  wide  red  band  above 
are  the  very  faint  remains  of  an  inscription  in  white 
lettering  PAVPER  ObllT. 

The  paintings  in  the  lower  tier  of  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave  have  been,  most  regi'ettably,  destroyed  for 
the  most  part  by  the  modem  doorway  and  a  widely 
splayed  thu^eenth  century  lancet.  Had  they  been  more 
perfect  we  might  have  had  in  this  gi-oup  very  valuable 
evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  entire  series.  As  it  is, 
however,  there  is  very  strong  probability  that  the  whole 
of  this  lower  tier  as  far  as  to  the  chancel  arch  was 
occupied  by  incidents  in  the  legendary  histoiy  of  St. 


My  friend  Mr,  J.  Lewis  Andre- — than  whom  none  can 
speak  with  greater  authority  on  such  questions — endorses 
my  opinion  in  this  matter,  although  originally  disposed 
to  assign  a  purely  emblematical  meaning  (such  as  "The 
Christian  Warrior  triumphing  over  his  Enemies  ")  to  the 
first  subject.     (Plate  IV.,  ante.) 

I  have  called  this  "  St.  George  coming  to  the  Aid  of 
THE  Christians  at  Antioch."  A  nimbed  figure  of 
youthful  aspect,  clad  in  a  pink  or  red  tunic,  with  upper 
vest  open  at  the  neck,  and  mounted  on  a  large  white 
horse,  is  charging  a  confused  group  of  armed  figures,  who 
are  in  various  attitudes  indicating  discomfiture,  one  or  two 
being  apparently  dead,  and  another  doubled  up  with  the 
thrust  of  the  baint's  lance.  This  lance  carries  at  the 
opposite  end  a  four-tailed  pennon,  strikingly  similar  to 
those  shown  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  and  early  twelfth 
century  seals.  The  high-cruppered  saddle  beai's  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  saddles  figured  in  the  same  works ; 
while  one  or  two  kite-shaped  shields — white,  with  a  red 
border,  and  umbo — are  added  evidence  of  date.  These 
shields  are  a  familiar  feature  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  retained  in  that  shape  much 
beyond  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
discomfited  paynims  appear  to  he  wearing  the  conical 
steel  cap  and  nasal,  also  a.ssociated  distinctively  with 
this  period.  Both  in  composition  and  details  this  subject 
is  strikingly  similar  to  the  remarkable  bas-relief  of  St. 
Greorge  on  the  head  of  a  twelfth    centuiy  doorway  at 
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Foi-dington  Church,  Dorset.  The  peiiuoii  iu  this  has  but 
three  taUs,  and  it  shows,  what  is  not  now  to  be  seen  at 
Hardham,  a  small  Latin  cross  in  the  held,  and  a  row  of 
crosses  as  pendant  ornaments  on  the  hoi-se's  harness. 
The  Saint  in  both  representations  is  I'einiug  in  his 
charger  and  thrusting  down  the  struggling  figure  of 
A  heathen  warrior  with  the  butt  end  of  nis  lance,  while 
other  dead  and  douhled-up  paynims  attest  his  super- 
natural prowess.  In  his  rear  at  Fordiiigton  are  two 
■Christian  knights  kneeling  with  hands  uplifted  in 
reverential  wonderment  at  this  signal  act  of  divine 
interposition ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  certain  trace  of 
tliese  in  the  mutilated  Hardham  painting.'  A  piece  of 
architecture  (?  the  city  of  Antioch)  serves  to  divide  this 
subject  fi^om  the  next. 

■  This{Plate  IV.)has  unhappily  been  so  mutilated  by  the 
modem  doorway  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  its  meaning.  A  nimbed  figure,  throwing  up  his 
hands,  is  being  held  by  two  others  who  have  seized  him 
by  the  wrists ;  at  his  feet  is  a  large  kite-shaped  shield. 
I  think  it  possible  that  we  have  here  an  incident  in 
the  legendary  life  of  St.  George — his  being  seized  and 
carried  before  Datian  the  pi"o-cou8ul  for  tearing  down 
the  Emperor  Diocletian's  proclamation  against  the 
Ohristians. 

The  rest  of  the  lower  tier  of  this  north  wall  is  a  blank, 
except  for  the  faint  ti-aces  of  a  wheel,  with  a  figure 
apparently  hound  to  it.  This  again,  may  be  pai-t  of  the 
-story  of  St,  George  (which  thus  would  have  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  lower  tier  of  this  wall) ;  for  we  know 
that  after  enduring  other  cruel  tortures  fol"  eight  days, 
and  having  drunk  imharmed  of  a  poisoned  cup,  the 
Saint  was,  on   the   decree   of  Datian,  "  bound   upon   a 


'  Botli   Chriatuni    nod   pajniius   at  "combinaUon"  auitaof  raul,UDl«9i  tlicj 

FdhUdj^q   cloiely   resemble  tlie  niir-  tverrfuleaeduptbeback.    Thefomida' 

rioM  of  the  BaTeui  Tftpestry.     Tltev  tioo  of  tliBga  luita  of  mail  was  ciiiitbs 

b«e  conicml  helmet)  n-itli  nasals,  aad  or  Imtlier  witli  discs  of  metal  »e«ii  oil, 

cW-Htting    suita    of    opp»r«Dtly   rinu  or  betweeo  two  thicknoaso*  uf  the  same. 

msil,  ths  wltole  suit  in   one  from  tlie  The  quilted  brigsndinea  of  tlie  boirinen 

head  to  below  the  knee.    Arma  and  legs  aud  arquebugin»  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

sn-  eneawd  id  this  armour.    It  is  im-  tiirv  n-ere  the  last  surviTsla  of  this  form 

peaiibte  t'j  nnderstind  how  the  wearer  ut'  tlefensirc  armour. 
(ot  into,  anJ  still  more,  oat  of,  tbrau 
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wheel  full  of  nharp  lilades ;  but  the  wheel  was  hrokcn 
by  two  aiigela  wlio  descended  from  heaven."' 

My  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  paintings  is 
sti-engtheiied  by  two  considerations;  (1)  That  in  a  will 
ot  1537  a  bequest  is  made  "To  Saynt  George's  light  at 
Hardham."-  This  makes  it  certain  that  there  was  at 
that  date  an  altar,  image,  or  picture  of  the  Saint — 
perhaps  all  of  them — in  the  nave  of  the  church. 
(2)  That  in  the  strikingly  similar  Westmeston  paintings 
there  was  a  martyrolt^y — also  on  the  north  w^  of  the 
nave  (on  which  wall  St.  George,  like  St.  Christopher, 
seems  to  have  been  most  commonly  painted) — which 
almost  certainly  was  that  of  St.  George.  In  the  account 
of  these  particular  paintings  in  the  Sussex  Archrpological 
Collectioiis,  they  are  ascribed  to  the  history  of  another 
saint  and  martyr,  St.  Vincent,  but,  as  I  think,  without 
sufficient  evidence — without  anv  at  all,  indeed,  excepting 
that  the  words  DATIANO  R^GI  were  found  in  white 
letters  on  a  band  above  the  central  subject,  and 
•  DATIANVS  ■  appeared  on  the  ground  of  the  painting 
to  indicate  a  crowned  figure  with  a  sword  uplifted  in 
his  left,  hand.  This  figui-e  was  shown  seated,  in  the 
act  of  pronouncing  sentence,  his  right  hand  being  i-aised 
to  emphasise  his  words.*  Behind  him,  and  staying  with 
upraised  hands  the  blade  of  the  sword,  was  another 
figure,  evidently  Intended  for  the  magician  wlio  had 
prepared  the  poisoned  ciip,  while  in  front  was  the  wall 
of  a  circulai'  tower.  Also,  above  this  scene  was  another 
which  is  said  to  have  conveyed  "  the  idea  of  a  battle  or 
struggle,"  as  heads  were  depicted  rolling  on  the  eai-th. 
This  might  well  have  been  the  battle  scene  at  Antioch. 
The  same  pro-consul  Datian  figures  in  the  legend  of  St. 
Vincent  as  well  as  in  that  of  St,  George,  but  witliout 
distinct  evidence  to  the  contrarj',  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  it  was  the  latter  whose  history  adonied  the  walls  at 
Westmeston ;    and  this  conclusion   adds  weight  to   the 

'  Mr*.  Jumeson's  Sacrrd  and  Lrgm-  '  Dalinn's  cmwn  w»8  of  B  Tprv  esrly 

dary  Art,  II,  400.  tipe,   tlirco   lleura.de.ljB  oo  a  lioop  of 

'  Suitex    Arrhteolna.'ral    ColleelioBt,  metal,    very    similar   to   the   rrnwn   of 

XII,    93.     In    the    pnper    renA    at    Ihu  Eilonrct   the    Confewwr  id  thp  Bnjeui 

Mmp    mn'ling   of   ihi'   BotdI    Art'litp.  TspeitlrT.      Bib    dark    red    drees    -ntr 

ologienl  Innlitiitr  bb  this,  l)r.  Coi  gare  »]iolted  with  thp    throe   while   pelleti 

i«ienil  iiistanres  at  b>>quctts  to  lights  «liii;li   occur    bo     Trcqiientl}-    at    Hard- 
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probability  that  the  identically  situated  paintings  at 
Hardhain  were  also  in  honour  of  England's  patron 
saint. 

Now  the  date  of  the  siege  of  Antioch,  at  which 
St.  George  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  the  succour  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  the  Christians  (1098)  makes  it 
cei1:ain  that  the  representation  of  the  incident  (and  with 
it  the  other  paintings)  at  Hardham  cnnnot  be  older  than 
tlie  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  while  in  all  probability 
a  little  time  would  elapse  for  the  miraculous  intei'\'entiou 
to  become  noised  abroad  sufficiently  to  get  painted  on  a 
church  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  the  paint- 
ings, per  se,  is  so  archaic  and  peculiar,  so  much  earlier 
in  character  than  most  of  the  well  authenticated  examples 
of  twelfth  century  decorative  art  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  that  we  might  well  be  inclined  to  put  them  within 
the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  we  may  safely  come  to  is  that  they  belong 
to  the  eai'ly  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  this  is 
home  out  by  the  details  of  the  chancel  paintings,  which 
we  will  now  consider. 

The  cliancel  walls,  though  less  lofty  than  the  nave,  are 
similarly  decorated  in  two  tiers  of  paintings,  the  scheme 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  two  ideas 
of  "  The  Fall  and  the  Regeneration." 

On  the  southern  half  of  the  west  wall,  back  to  back 
with  "The  Annunciation"  on  the  nave  side  of  the  arch, 
is  the  well-preserved  representation  of  "  Adam  and  Eve." 
This  particular  painting  (Plate  V,)  is  treated  in  imitation 
of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  being  hung  by  loops  to  a  rod  which 
is  supported  by  hooks  from  the  wall.  The  details  and 
colouring  are  noteworthy.  Adam  and  Eve  are  in  purU 
naturahbus,  their  bodies  being  painted  a  wann  fiesh 
tint  with  high  lights  of  white  and  stieaks  of  pink,  the 
outlines  and  features  being  accentuated  in  dark  red. 
Adam's  hair  is  red,  Eve's  yellow  ;  their  eyes  brown.  The 
drnwiag  of  the  figures,  though  archaic  and  conventional, 
is  fi-ee  and  vigorous  compared  with  contemporary  native 
work  of  like  kind.  Indeed,  the  whole  treatment  betrays 
a  foreign  influence  ;  and  the  artist,  or  Ixxly  of  artists,  was 
possessed  of  no  mean  skill  for  the  time  at  which  the 
paintings  were  e-xecuted. 

.oogic 
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Our  first  parents  stand  against  a  pale  blue  background 
which  shades  oif  into  white,  and  Eve  is  sho^^^l  in  the 
act  of  receiving  the  forbidden  fruit  which  the  sei-pent 
appeal's  to  have  plucked  and  is  dropping  out  of  his 
jaws  into  her  outstretched  left  hand,  while  with  the  long 
and  curly  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  she  is  pointing 
over  her  shoulder  at  him.  Adam  seems  to  be  pointing 
with  his  right  hand  at  a  piece  of  the  fruit  in  his  left ; 
but  he  may  be  meiely  emphasising  his  speech  with  his 
bauds.  There  is  an  appropnately  conspirator-iike  air 
about  the  two. 

The  background  of  the  serpent  is  a  hot  tomato-red, 
the  only  touch  of  this  colour  in  the  church,  and  upon 
this  is  painted  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  in  the  branches 
of  whi^  the  serpent  is  coiled.  "  Coiled,"  pei'baps, 
hardly  expresses  trie  attitude  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  which  is  furnished  with  large  wings  and  feet,  antl 
rests  in  a  fork  of  the  tree,  the  serpentine  hinder  part 
being  twisted  in  knots  round  the  tree.  The  head  presents 
a  mixture  of  dog  and  serpent  with  a  peculiarly  evil  look 
alx)ut  the  red  eye.  The  body  and  wings  are  of  a 
bro^Tiish  yellow,  relieved  with  pink  and  white  shading 
and  darker  brown  outlines.  The  effect  of  the  creases  in 
the  worm-like  skin  is  rendered  by  cross  lines  of  white 
and  pink.  From  the  branches  of  the  tree  depend 
waving  tendrils,  on  which  are  emerald  green  fruits 
similar  to  the  one  tliat  Eve  holds  in  her  hand ;  while . 
along  the  right-hand  Irerder  of  the  picture  are  more 
bi-anches  with  curious  white  flowei-s  thereon.  Tbe  very 
unusual  and  foreign  character  of  these  led  me  to  search 
for  anything  similai'  in  early  art ;  and  I  was  foi-tunate 
in  lighting  upon  something  almost  identical  in  the 
recently  published  magnum  opus  of  MM.  G^lis-Didot 
and  LaffiUee.'  In  this  splendidly  illustrated  and 
scholarly  work — would  that  we  had  a  similar  treatise 
dealing  with  oiu-  English  mural  jiaintings  ! — the  fii-st  of 
the  coloured  plates  and  descriptions  are  taken  up  \\'ith 
the  unique  series  of  eleventh  and  tweltlh  century 
paintings  covering  tlie  entire  chureh  of  St.  Savin,  in  the 
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Department  of  Vienne,  South- West  France.'  In  one 
of  the  earliest  groups  {in  the  west  porch)  are  rows  of 
angelB  falling  down  in  adoration  before  a  central  Majesty  ; 
and  under  their  feet  ai-e  springing  up  delicate  Uttle 
flowers  on  wavy  stalks,  precisely  similar  m  shape  to  those 
in  this  painting  of  the  fall  at  Hardham  ;  and  they  also 
occur  in  another  painting  of  the  same  date  in  the  nave. 
In  this  latter,  a  vision  from  the  Apocalypse,  are  other 
details  displaying  great  similarity  to  the  Hardham 
paintings,  such  as  a  winged  dragon-serpent.  Inscriptions 
in  white  lettering,  as  at  Hardham  and  Westmeston,  are 
placed  on  hands  of  dark  colour  over  the  different  pictures. 
Most  of  them  are  no  longer  legible,  but  the  lettere  that 
renmin  are  of  the  same  Roman  type. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  these  paintings  at  St.  Savin 
the  standard  of  art  in  general  composition,  figure 
drawing,  and  ornament  is  quite  classical  in  its  excellence, 
and  is,  if  anything,  superior  to  similar  work  of  the  suc- 
ceeding twelfth  century  in  the  same  church  and  else- 
where in  France.*  And  the  standard  thus  set  up  may 
have  produced  a  school  whose  traditioils,  models,  and 
even  guilds  of  workmen  would  before  long  penetrate  even 
to  remote  Sussex.  The  paintings  at  Hardham  look 
humble  and  rude  by  comparison,  but  one  sees  a  master- 
tradition  and  here  and  there  a  master's  totich  which 
proclaim  a  noble  parentage. 

But  to  leturn.  On  the  northern  half  of  the  west  wall 
of  the  chancel  the  painting  is  very  indistinct,  and  so 
much  mutilated  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  interpret  the 
subject.  A  little  figure  waving  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
a  beast  that  may  be  the  Leviathan,  together  with  some 
diaper- work,  are  all  that  can  be  distinguished.  Probably 
this  subject  has  some  connection  with  the  preceding. 


'  This  ['Iiurch  n-ai  luonHstic   (Ilciic-  appmrcd  in   The  Aechitetlwral  Bttitw 
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But  little  of  the  detail  of  the  lemainiug  pictures  in  the 
chancel  can  be  made  out.  The  disturbance  of  the  south 
and  east  walls  caused  by  the  inserted  windows  has 
wrought  gi'eat  havoc,  and  time,  the  weather,  and  inju- 
dicious scraping  have  aided  in  obliterating  what  was  left. 
Rows  of  saints  under  canopies — perhaps  the  Apostles  and 
others — appear  to  have  occupied  the  western  part  of  the 
upper  tier  on  both  north  and  south  walls.  Some  seem 
to  have  had  green,  others  yellow,  nimbuses  of  the  oval 
shape  found  in  "  The  Annunciation,"  and  verses  accom- 
panied the  pictures.  Below  one  of  these  rows,  on  the 
north  wall.  Is  "  The  Last  Supper,"  Our  Lord  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  cruciform  nimbus  ;  St.  John  leans 
on  his  breast ;  the  usual  dishes,  fish,  loaves,  chalice,  and 
paten  appear  on  the  table.  One  of  the  loaves  is  marked 
with  a  cross.  The  opposite  lower  tier  painting  is  too  fai- 
gone  even  to  guess  at. 

Eastward  in  the  upper  tier  on  both  sides,  and  con- 
tinued along  the  east  wall,  is  seen  the  vision  of  "  The 
Worship  in  Heaven,"  originally  leading  up  to  a  central 
Majesty,  but  this  has  been  destroyed  by  the  thirteenth 
century  wfndow.  All  that  remain  are  parts  of  the  four 
living  creatures  apd  the  twenty-ibur  elders.  The  former 
are  very  faint ;  wings  and  halos  are  barely  visible. 

The  elders  are  seated  on  thrones  and  have  a  pavement 
under  their  feet  similar  to  that  in  "  The  Annunciation." 
They  have  crowns  of  a  veiy  early  type — something  like 
a  low  mitre' — and  are  represented  as  "  falling  down  before 
the  throne,"  all  in  the  same  stiff  attitude.  They  hold  a  vial 
in  their  right  hand,  and  a  gittem,"  or  guitar,  in  their  left, 

■The    Magi    in  a   punting   in    llie  t'li'icntli  and  early  tnolfth  ceotQiy  date, 

church    of    Vic,    In d re -ut- Loire    (date  nnd  is  also  iu«t  nith  in  oontetuponrr 

1080-1100),  haieeiactl J  aimilarcTowDB.  illuuiinatioui.    I  cannot  cit«  an  £ngli(li 

tbu  idea  of  vhich  h-bb  a  tquare  metal  eiaaiple  t«  parallel  thii  Hardliam  treat- 

csp,  i.e.  formed  of  four  straight  tidei  input  in  painting  or  sculpture,  but  in 

vitliout  a  top  coTering.     Viol let-lc- Due  some  of  tlie  i-arl;  Uluminations  in  our 

girei  a  drawing  of  one  under  tliB  artirle  libr«rie*,  tbe  gittem  is  to  be  leen  in  the 

"  Couronne  "  {DicKonaairi  du  Mohilitr  handaof  the  Apocal^rpticeldcra.  Zithem 

Fran(;ait),  tslion  from  tbe  eloTentli  cen-  (rilkara,  French),  aittern  (French,  gvi. 

tury  paintinga  of  the  vest  porch,  St.  crat),  guitar,  are  all  derired  from  one 

Savin.    He  reiiiaiks  on  the  discomfort  uoni— the   Ortek   ci'Sapa;   and  in  like 

of  a  iquare  lienddreBB.     turh  a  form  of  luaitDt'r  Ihe  instruuienta   bearing  thsM 

crown  was  in  use  between  ]  050  and  1150.  nsiues  were  erolFed  one  fivm  another, 

*  Here,  again,  is   a   lerv  early   note.  the    harp    being    thft    original    of    all. 

The  gittem   ia  found,   instead  'of   tlie  Wliat  is  translated  "  liarp  "  in  Bcv.  V. 

liATD.  in  painted  or  sculptured  reprc-  of  our  Authorised  Venion  ia  rendered 

•enlationa  of  the  tventj'.l'our  elders  of  i-ithara  in  llie  Latin  of  tbe  Viilgnte. 
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iiiid  appear  to  be  vested  in  long  tunics  or  all)es.  Their 
lacea  ai-e  of  the  same  curiously  bai'd  type  tijat  we  find  in 
"  The  Annunciation  "  and  otlier  subjects.  Beneath  is  a 
hi-oad  red  band  on  which  are  traces  of  a  verse — perhaps 
one  of  the  choruses  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  lower  tier  of  this  eastern  part  of  the  chancel, 
under  the  remains  of  canopy  work,  are  groups  of  figures, 
not  all  of  whom  are  nimbed.  It  is  possible  therefore  that 
these  are  not  connected  with  the  Majesty,  but  represent 
scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  • 

I  have  gone  at  some"  length  into  the  description  of 
these  paintings,  as  I  believe  them,  imperfect  hs  they  are, 
to  be  of  q^iite  exceptional  importance  and  interest,  on 
account  of  their  extent  and  very  early  date.  One  i-arely 
finds  a  church,  however  small,  covered  with  paintings  all 
of  one  scheme  and  period ;  and  when  that  period  is  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  any  examples — that  embracing 
the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  to-  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century — one  may  be  excused  for  gomg  somewhat 
minutely  into  detail  in  describing  them. 

My  friend  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers  calls  this  period  "  the  Saxou 
overlap,"  and  it  seems  a  very  good  term  to  express  an 
era  of  conflicting  traditions  in  art  sueb  as  that  which 
ushered  in  the  Conquest  and  subjugation  of  England  ; 
but  it  must  not  he  understood  that  the  dominating 
influence  in  these  paintings  was  a  native  one.  The 
number  of  distinct  marks  of  early  date  which  I  have  been 
at  some  pains  in  emphasising,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  general  aspect  of  the  paintings,  will,  I  think,  warrant 
my  claiming  for  them  a  date  not  long  after  the  year  1 100  ; 
and  they  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  placed 
within  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  century,  but  for  the 
practical  certainty  that  "  The  Appearance  of  St.  George 
at  Antioch"  is  among  the  paintings.  This  limits  the 
date  to  a  period  after  1098,  but,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  very  soon  afu-r ;  and  Jt  suggests  the  con- 
temporary acceptance  and  widespi-ead  belief  of  the 
story. 

The  curious  similarity  of  the  paintings  at  Hardham, 
AVestmeston,  and  Plumpton  to  eleventh  and  early  twelfth 
century  work  in  Western  France  seems  to  point  to  their 
being  the  work  of  a  travelling  guild  who  liad  inherited 
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the  ti'aditions  of  the  school  of  painters  of  Poitou,  and 
blended  them  witli  English  ideas. 

The  peculiarities  that  we  notice  in  the  Hardham 
paintings  are  certainly  not  the  result  of  pure  Saxon 
influence,  for  in  the  treatment  of  the  faces  and  draperies- 
of  the  figm-es  there  is  little  trace  of  the  mannerisms 
familiar  to  us  in  Saxon  illuminated  MSS.  ;  at  the  same 
time  this  gi-oup  of  paintings  hears  very  slight  resemblance 
to  the -few  remaining  typical  Anglo-Norman  paintingtv 
scatteied  about  England.' 

On  the  otlier  hand,  a  strong  foreign  influence  is- 
obser\'able  in  tliis  group  of  pamtings — an  inherited 
classical  tradition,  filtered  in  succession  through  Byzan- 
tine, Lombardic,  and  Fraukish  channels,  and  finally  but 
imperfectly  blended  with  native  Saxon  and  Norman 
Romanesque.  The  very  colours  are  un-English-looking.- 
In  the  weirdly  tall  and  angular  figures  Byzantine  feeling 
is  veiy  apparent.  Much  of  the  architectural  detail  is- 
quite  Italian  in  spirit ;  while  the  French  influence 
grafted  upon  these  strains  is  very  noticeable  in  some  of 
the  special  points  dwelt  on  above.  The  workmen  may 
have  been  English,  but  they  received  their  training 
abroad ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  touched  witu 
the  crusading  spirit—perhaps  some  of  them  may  even 
have  newly  returned  from  the  First  Crusade,  their  minds 
stored  with  the  wonders  of  the  East  and  the  glories  of 
foreign  lands. 

Until  the  settlement  of  England  after  the  Conquest, 
and  while  as  yet  the  dominant  Norman  ecclesiastics  had 
found  little  opportunity  to  train  up  in  their  own  art- 
ti-aditioiifi  schools  of    cmftsmen  and  jiainters,  it  seemK 

'  £.//.    Biiistcil   C'liureli,  Sussex,    irnt  Archaoloyical  CollertioK;XLlIl.22i: 

far    from   Uardhnm   (f.   il40);    Wi-Ht  KempleT,  with  a  coloured  illuvlrfltiou, 

C1iiltia^on,illK>  near  (<-.  1170)  i  Kemp-  in  desmbed  bt  Mr.   Micklethwaite   in 

ley.     GloucppUrshire     (c.    1180):     St.  Vol.  XLVII,  of  Iho^rcA^o^in,  p.  187; 

Gabriel's  Clinpel  iu  the  crvpt.  CaDtpr-  and  (he  Cant«rburT  paintinge,  eUboraUlj 

bury  Catliedrai  {e.  1150)."    Alt   these,  illiiKtreted.    by   the  late    Canon   Seott 

ond  olhera  that   we  could  name,   have  Bobertson    in    Arrhaologia    Cnntiama. 

a  eertain  family  lilcent-*!  to  eai^h  other,  XIII.  17. 

but  tlie  Rardbnm  fcfoup  liavo  little  in  -  Tliey   are  fonnil    in   the  elerenth 

eommuu   with   anj  of  them.      I   ham  century  piuntlngs  atSt.  Safin  -,  a  deep 

elsewhere  indicated  a  half-belief  thit  purplish    red,    with    other    »hadc»,    a 

Clayton   Cbureh    ilioiUd    be   Hdiled  to  Jlrong  ([olden  yellow,  yellow- brown,  n 

this  group.  One  of  llie  Uiiisted  paint-  brilliant  green,  blue,  white,  and  blnok. 
ing!>  fomi<  a  eolouri'J  pisle  in   >Sh'i^j- 
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xery  probable  that  the  need  for  skilled  artists  was 
supplied  from  abixjad,  as  was  often  the  case  duiing  the 
previous  centuries  of  Saxon  i-ule. 

The  great  Cluniac  priory  of  St.  Panci-ae,  Lewes, 
founded  by  William  de  Warrenne  and  his  wife  Gundiada 
about  1077,  must  alone  have  been  the  cause  of  impoii:ing 
a  host  qf  foreign  artificers.*  Its  great  stone  chureh, 
replacing  the  Saxon  wooden  one,  was  consecrated  in  the 
first  instance  between  1091-97  ';  but  thereafler  work  was 
busily  and  continuously  going  on. 

Now  the  church  of  Westmeston  has  been  conjectured 
on  what  seems  good  evidence  to  liave  come  into  the 
possession  of  Lewes  Priory- ;  but  apart  from  this,  both 
Westmeston  and  Plumpton  {and  Clayton)  were  among 
the  lands  of  William  de  Wanenne,  a  man  of  singularly 
cultured  taste  for  his  time,  a  great  traveller  and  patron 
of  the  arts;  in  which  latter  rdlc  his  sons  continued  to 
act  as  benefactors  to  the  priory.  After  the  death  of 
William,  in  1088,  they  proceeded  with  the  building  ot 
the  church  and  its  offices,  and  much  of  the  elaboi-ate 
colour  decoration  (of  which  abundant  tra.ce8  have  come  to 
light  during  the  i-ecent  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
infirmaiy  chapel)  may  have  been  carried  out  in  their 
time.  Meanwhile  Hardham  was  in  the  possession  of 
other  Norman  lords,  who  emulated  the  great  de  Wan-eune 
in  benefactions  to  the  church. 

We  have,  it  seems  to  me,  in  these  facts  suggestive 
evidence  as  to  when  and  by  whom  the  Westmeston  and 
Plumpton  paintings  were  executed,  and,  arguing  by 
analogj',  confirmatory  evidence  as  to  the  date  and  artistic 
genesis  of  the  paintings  in  Hardham  Church. 

In  conclusion,  the  gi-ateful  task  remains  of  expressing 
my  indebtedness  to  the  Sussex  Arehseological  Society  for 
Ijearing  the  actual  cost  of  the  scaffolding,  sizing,  and 
varnishing  for  the  paintings  ;  to  the  Rector  of  Hardham, 

'  Tbc  pioui  patrons  liad  a  Btron)[lv  artiHf* — indeed,    nian^T  of   tlivm   n-ere 

marked psHisUtj-forBurgmniinnmonk*.  doubtlvas    ftrtisla    themaelreji.      Arcli- 

with    tthotn   the   commuDitj  nt    Lenea  bialiop  Loafranc,  the  BdriM-r  of  William 

iras  jndiciouely  learened.     I'lie  peculiar  »□<!  Gundrwla,  himstlf  a  foreigner,  de- 

pjpresaion  on  Gundradii'ii  touib  (non-  in  Bpised  the  English   as  bnrbariuuit,  and 

SonCboTpr  ChnTch).  i>  supposed  to  retvr  rpcoinmeDded  foreignent. 

to    this:    "  Intulil'    occle»iia    An)[lorijm  -  Saitei    Archaotogical    Cullfcliont 

balNtnia  monim."    Probably  oitli  tlic  XVl,  18. 
monks     came     v  killed     workmen     and 


,i.edtvGoo»^le 
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the  Rev.  Cecil  Bi-eretoii,  ffir  much  kind  assistiiuce  i-en- 
dered  ;  and  to  the  Hon.  Photographer  of  the  Sussex 
Ai-chreological  Society,  Mr.  J.  C  Stenning,  whose 
excellent  photograiihs,  speciiilly  taken,  have  greatly 
helped  me  in  elucidating  some  of  the  details  of  the 
paintingH.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Arch/Eolof/ical  Jovrital  and  Sussex  Archfuohigical  Col- 
lections for  their  kindly  criticism. 


D,3,tz-,  lyGooj^lc 
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A  Find  of  Bronze  Implemexts  near  Beistol. 
Some  interesting  ancient  bronze  implements  were 
found  by  a  boy  in  the  picturesque  little  valley  known  as 
Coiube  Dingle,  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Bristol. 
The  find  consisted  of  a  bronze  chisel  and  three  orna- 
mented flanged  celts,'  varying  from  5§  inches  to  3^  inches 
in  length,  and  from  13 J-  oz.  to  4^  oz.  in  weight.  The 
smallest  was  beautifully  decorated  with  a  pattern  formed 
of  diamond  shaped  markings  shaded  with  crossed  lines, 
enclosed  in  a  similarly  shaded  shovel-shaped  frame,  with 
double  zigzag  lines  on  either  side.  It  somewhat 
resembled  one  figured  by  Sir  John  Evans  from  the  Isle  of 
Lewis,  but  was  much  smaller.  The  most  interesting 
object  in  the  hoard  was  a  chisel-like  implement  6J  inches 
long,  which  seems  to  belong  to  an  undescribcd  type.  Sir 
John  Evans,  to  whom  a  sketch  was  sent,  wrote  :— "  I  do 
not  remember  anything  like  the  tool.  It  is  of  the  same 
class ,as  Figs.  196  and  197  in  Ancurtt  Bronze  Implements, 
but  the  pomt  is  more  like  that  of  Fig.  220,  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  iised  to  extract  cores  "  (the  suggested  use 
of  those  figured  in  Sir  John's  book)  "  as  the  celts  belong 
I  believe  to  an  age  when  coring  was  unknown,"  With 
the  implements  was  found  a  curious  looking  stone  ball,  of 
extremely  hard  natui-e,  which  Mr,  Gowland,  F.S.A., 
found  on  analysis  to  consist  of  iron  ore  (hematite) ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  buried  with  the  tools,  probably  as  a 
curiosity,  not  showing  any  traces  of  use  as  a  stone 
hammer.  "  The  bi-onzes  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Eev,  S.  N.  Tebbs,  of  Westbury-upon-Trym, 

Caerwent. 
The  excavation  of  the  remains  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Isca  Silurum,  commenced  in  1899  under  the  direction  of 

'  SimiUr  to   Fig,   14    on   p.    53  of      plemrnf;  tie.   nf  Oreat   Britain    and 
flir  John  STan»'«  Aaeitat  Bro'ize  fm-       Ireleiid. 

,ooglc 
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a  Committee  of  which  Lord  Tredegar  is  Pi-esideiit,  was 
continued  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  no 
less  than  six  blocks  or  houses,  of  which  only  two  have  so 
i'&r  Ijeen  completely  explored.  Of  these  "  Block  I  "  con- 
Kisted  of  two  rooms  only,  and  an  annexe  supposed  to  be 
a  latrine  ;  in  one  of  the  rooms  were  remains  of  two 
furnaces  of  unusual  construction,  evidently  for  some  trade 
or  manufacture.  "  Block  II,"  a  large  and  important 
building,  has  not  yet  been  completely  excavated,  but  will 
l)e  finished  when  work  is  resumed  in  the  spring  ;  several 
tesselated  pavements  and  other  interesting  features  have 
l>een  found,  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with.  The  most 
interesting  building  is  that  named  "  Block  III,"  a  house 
of  rrtost  unusual  type,  if  not  unique  in  England.  It 
consists  of  no  less  than  sixteen  rooms,  mostly  of  small 
size,  grouped  round  a  courtyard  or  peristyle,  which  was 
^>pen  to  the  air  in  the  centre.  The  ambulatory  was  paved 
with  red  tesserae,  and  covered  by  a  lean-to  roof  of  stone 
slates  supported  on  ten  cohmms,  of  which  fragments  both 
•of  shafts  and  capitals  were  found.  On  the  east  side  was 
A  corridor  running  the  whole  depth  of  the  building,  and 
«ej)arating  it  from  the  street.  The  remains  of  a  very 
large  latrme  on  the  south  of  the  house  were  well  pre- 
served, and  resemble  one  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  near 
Home. 

The  city  walls  are  in  very  excellent  condition,  nearly 
a  mile  in  circuit,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  high.  The 
Kinall  portions  that  have  at  present  been  explored, 
have  revealed  some  vei-y  interesting  features,  but  as  it  is 
intended  to  continue  the  examination  of  both  the  south 
and  west  waUs  shoi-tly,  no  account  of  them  will  he  given 
at  present.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  city  gates, 
of  which  one,  on  the  north,  has  been  partially  exca- 
vated. Numerous  coins  and  small  antiquities  have 
}>een  found,  and  are  deposited  in  the  local  Museum. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  slab  of  stone  with  a 
])oi-tion  of  a  weU-cut  inscription,  a  dagger  of  unusual 
type  with  a  bone  hilt,  a  sickle,  bill-hook,  knives,  choppers, 
jiiid  various  other  objects  of  uon  ;  bronze  Jibulac, 
buckles,  pins,  rings,  etc. ;  three  engraved  gems  from 
i-ings,  a  bone  chai'm  against  the  EvU  Eye  {in  the  shape 
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■of  a  hand),  and  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  painted 
wall-plaster,  some  of  which  still  remained  in  situ  to  a 
height  of  3  or  4  feet  from  the  base  of  tlie  wall. 
The  Committee  hope  shortly  to  publish  their  fii-st  Eeport, 
■containing  an  account  of  Blocks  I  and  III,  to  be  followed 
by  an  account  of  Block  11,  and  of  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  city  wall.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hudd,  F.S.A.,  Clifton,  Bristol,  will  be  glad  to  i-eceive 
<x)ntributions  to  the  Exploration  Fuiid,  which  are  greatly 
needed. 


Recent  Excavations    in    Hertfordshire. — Radlett. 

In  December,  1898,  a  Romano-British  potter's  kiln  was 
<)pened  at  Radlett,  on  the  property  of  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore,  by  Mr.  W.  Page,  F.S.A.  A  small  kiln  was 
■discovered  in  a  sand  pit,  but  was  unfortunately  destroyed, 
the  workmen  mistaking  it  for  an  old  land  drain. 
vSufficient,  however,  was  left  to  show  that  it  was  similar 
to  the  kiln  illustrated  on  Plate  XXXVII,  Fig.  3,  oi 
Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol.  VI. 
The  second  and  larger  kiln  was  found  about  10  feet 
from  the  smaller.  It  was  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  6  feet  at  its  greatest  length  inside  and 
5  feet  1  inch  at  its  greatest  width.  It  had  a  batter  on 
the  inside  varying  from  6  to  10  inches.  The  uppermost 
imrt  existing  was  3  feet  6  inches  from  the  present  gi-ound 
level  and  about  1  foot  6  inches  from  the  gi-ound  level  of 
the  Romano-British  period.  The  kiln  had  evidently  been 
constructed  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  sand,  about  4  feet  in 
depth,  of  the  shape  which  it  was  to  take,  and  against 
the  sand  there  was  built  the  wall  of  the  kiln,  consisting 
of  small  pieces  of  Roman  bricks,  varying  in  size,  and  set 
in  clay,  which  was  afterwards  baketl,  making  one  solid 
piece  of  wall  about  6  inches  in  thickness.  The  most 
interesting  point  with  regard  to  these  kilns  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  found  possible  to  identify  the  name  of  the 
potter  who  worked  there.  This  could  be  done  from  the 
large  quantity  of  the  impressions  of  his  stamps,  of  which 
there  were  three  varieties,  all  bearing  the  name  CASTUS, 
upon  the  rims  of  mortaria. 

Most  of  the  pottery  found  is  now  by  the  kindness  of 
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Sir  Walter  Phillimore  preserved  in  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Museum,  at  St.  Albans.  For  a  full  account  of 
this  discovery  see  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.,  XVII,  No.  II,  261. 

Verulamium. 

In  the  autumn  of  1898,  Mr.  W.  Page  commenced  some 
excavations  in  the  glebe  of  St.  Michael's  vicarage,  l)V 
kind  permission  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  C.  ^  . 
Bicknell,  the  vicar,  on  the  site  of  a  large  Romano- British 
building  in  Verulamium.  A  long  wall  373  feet  in  length 
was  opened,  at  each  end  of  which  were  two  walls  26  feet 
apart,  evidently  formerly  an  ambulatory,  the  inner  walls 
of  which  showed  the  foundation  for  columns  giving  an 
inter-columniation  of  1 3  feet  6  inches  centre  to  centre. 
Connecting  the  ends  of  these  ambulatories  was  the  long 
wall  above  referrefl  to,  which  was  extremely  massive,  and 
^vas  broken  by  two  openings  fiUed  by  a  colonnade  of  five 
columns  of  peculiar  construction.  Oue  of  the  bases 
of  these  columns  remained ;  it  was  circular,  2  feet 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  composed  of  Roman 
bricks  triangular  in  shape,  with  one  side  curved  to  form 
tire  outside.  A  portion  of  a  fluted  column  of  the  same 
diameter  was  also  found.  From  the  excavations,  which 
were  continued  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  it  appeared  that 
this  wall  was  the  inner  wall  of  a  long  ambulator^-, 
26  feet  in  width,  backing  upon  which  at  the  east  end 
were  a  series  of  passages  with  coarse  red  tesselated  floor 
83  feet  in  length,  and  a  large  chamber  63  feet  9  inches 
in  length,  and  34  feet  6  inches  in  width  internally,  at  the 
south  end  of  which  was  an  apse  17  feet  across  externally, 
and  26  feet  in  width,  forming  a  platform  4  feet  8  inches 
above  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The  side  waKs  of  the 
chamber  are  of  excellent  construction,  being  as  much 
as  9  feet  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  termmate  with 
pilastera,  the  foundations  of  which  are  5  feet  by  4  feet, 
and  are  opposite  to  the  similar  foundations  in  the  wall 
uncovered  in  the  previous  winter.  These  walls  and  that 
at  the  south  end,  all  of  which  remain  to  a  height  of 
2  feet  and  more  above  the  floor  level,  were  covered 
with  plaster  with  the  usual  roll  at  the  junction  of  the 
wall  and  floor.    So  far  as  the  plaster  remained  in  position 
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it  was  coloured  a  dark  oHve  green,  but  detached  pieces 
of  it  were  found  of  various  colours,  and  with  fragments 
of  designs  upon  them.  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  suggests 
that  .having  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  waUs,  the 
chamber  was  vaulted,  and  probably  with  a  barrel  vault. 
Of  this  there  was  every  appearance,  for  firstly,  there' were 
found  three  pieces  of  coloured  wall  plaster,  the  surfaces 
of  which  were  very  slightly  concave,  and  which  had 
possibly  formed  portions  of  the  internal  decoration  of  the 
vault ;  secondly,  whUe  on  the  floor  of  the  ambulatory, 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  apse  there  was  a  layer  of  charcoal 
indicating  the  remains  of  a  burnt  wooden  roof,  in  the 
chamljer  itself  scarcely  any  charcoal  was  found ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  floor  of  the  middle  part  of  the  chamber  was 
mostly  destroyed  by  bricks  and  ffints  which  had  evidently 
&l]en  from  some  Height  and  had  become  embedded  in  the 
pavement  in  their  faU. 

There  can  have  been  no  entrance  to  the  chamber  from 
the  east,  south,  or  west  side,  as  there  is  apparently  no 
opening  in  the  walls,  which,  as  before  stated,  remain  to 
some  height  above  the  floor  level.  On  the  north  side, 
however,  the  wall  has  been  destroyed  down  to  a  foot 
below  this  level,  and  from  the  smoothness  of  its  upper 
surface  Mr.  Page  is  inclined  to  think  it  formed  a  bed  for 
a  continuous  course  of  blocks  of  stone,  and  was  merely  a 
sleeper  wall  to  carry  columns.  This  is  corroborated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  eastern  side  wall 
passes  quite  over  it,  and  by  the  finding  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  triangular  tiles  with  one  side  curved,  used 
as  before  stated  in  the  construction  of  the  columns.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  as  there  was  a  slight  projection 
of  4  inches  on  the  west  side  at  the  end  of  the  east 
wall,  8  feet  westward  of  which  there  was  a  small 
block  of  masonry,  with  a  slight  indication  of  a  face  on  its 
eastern  side,  the  space  between  these  points  may  have 
formed  a  doorway,  but  the  remains  were  so  slight  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  statement,  beyond 
pointing  out  that  for  the  reasons  before  stated  the 
entrance  to  the  chamber  must  have  been  at  the  northern 
end. 

The  chamber  had  a  tesselated  floor,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  of  an  elaborate  design.     The  pavement  had 
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an  outer  border  of  coarse  drab  tesserae,  each  tessera 
about  1  inch  by  1\  inch,  which  extends  from  the  side 
walls  about  5  feet  6  inches,  and  rather  more  from  the  end 
walla.  Within  this  was  a  border  of  a  scale  pattern  in 
black  and  white,  within  which  again  was  a  verj'  pretty 
wide  braidwork  design  in  black,  red,  drab,  and  white, 
then  lines  in  black  and  white.  The  great  depth  of  soil 
above  the  floor  level,  about  5  feet  to  6  feet,  prevented 
the  uncovering  of  very  much  of  the  pavement,  but  it 
appeared  that  it  was  very  fragmentary,  by  reason  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  liaving  fallen  and  become 
emoedded  in  its  surface.  From  what  was  found,  however, 
the  design  appeared  to  be  geometric,  made  up  of  a  series 
of  bands  of  a  scroll  pattern  in  red,  white,  yeUow,  and 
black.  The  foundations  for  the  tesselated  pavements 
were  composed  firstly  of  about  a  foot  of  rammed  gravel, 
upon  which  were  about  2  inches  of  rough  concrete  or 
rammed  gravel  mixed  with  lime,  then  came  about  an 
inch  of  opus  signinum,  upon  which  again  was  a  thin 
layer  of  white  cement  formmg  a  bed  for  the  tesse7'ae. 

For  full  reports  upon  these  excavations  so  far  as  they 
have  been  carried,  see  Transactions  of  the  St.  Albans 
and  Herts  Arch.  Soc.  for  1899-1900. 

The   Martin   Effigy  in  Piddletown  Church, 
Dorset. 

In  "Vol.  LV.  of  the  Archaological  Journal,  at  p.  119,  is 
an  account  of  this  alabaster  figure  by  Viscount  Dillon, 
P.S.A,,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  person  represented 
was  one  of  the  Martin  family,  who  was  living  In  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.,  but  whose  name  had  not,  as  yet,  been 
identified,  though  a  pedigree  of  the  family  woiild  doubt- 
less easily  settle  the  point. 

This  has  now  been  done,  by  the  researches  of  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Floyer,  and  communicated  to  the  Journal  by  Vis- 
count Dillon.  The  effigy  is  proved  to  be  that  of  Sir 
William  Martin,  who  died  in  1504,  and  is  described  in  his 
wUl,  dated  1503,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He  directs  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Piddletown,  in  a  place  prepared  for  it.  Efe 
married    Ist,  Isabel,   daughter   and   heiress   of  Thomaa 
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Ferendon,  from  whom  he  had  Tincleton  aad  other 
adjoining  lands,  and  2nd,  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir 
A^'as  Paulet  of  Hinton  St.  George. 

The  tomb  and  effigy  were  therefore  prepared  nearly 
thirty  years  before  the  death  of  the  person  they  com- 
memorate, as  both  the  details  of  the  armour  and  the 
collar  of  suns  and  roses  show.  Viscount  Dillon  remarks 
that  this  collar  would  not  have  been  carved  later  than 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  or,  with  a  white  boar  pendant, 
than  that  of  Richard  III. 

RoMSEY  Abbey,  Hants. 
In  October  and  November,  1900,  during  the  process  of 
laying  down  a  wood  block  floor  in  the  nave  ana  crossing 
of  Romsey  Abliey,  the  foundations  of  an  apse  were  dis- 
covered under  the  central  tower,  and  considerable  remains 
of  walls  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  latter  may 
be  dealt  with  first,  as  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  struc- 
tural history  of  the  church,  and  the  record  of  them  is 
chiefly  of  value  because  they  are  now  buried  beneath 
6  inches  of  concrete  and  a  wood  block  floor,  and  will 
probably  not  be  seen  again  for  many  years.  They  are  of 
two  dates,  the  wall  running  east  and  west  being  the 
older.  l"his  is  19  inches  thick,  of  flint  and  stone  rubble, 
and  was  traced  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the  first  nave 
pier  to  within  2  feet  of  the  fourth,  where  it  ends 
without  a  return.  It  is  plastered  on  the  north  or  inner 
face  with  a  coat  of  rough  yellowish  plaster,  continuous 
with  a  floor  of  the  same  character,  16  inches  below  the 
present  pavement  level,  which  is  at  the  original  level  of 
that  of  the  existing  Norman  nave.  This  plaster  floor 
rests,  as  to  its  western  part,  on  a  layer  of  flints  on  the 
undisturbed  soil,  and  extends  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  wall  from  east  to  west,  and  northwards  as  ftir  as  the 
digging  went,  that  is,  nearly  to  the  south  edge  of  the 
pavmg  of  the  central  alley  of  the  nave.  It  is  worked  to 
a  rough  trowelled  face,  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
exposed,  being  clearly  the  floor  of  the  pit  for  the  stalls,  of 
which  the  ruR)le  wall  formed  the  southern  side.  The  pit 
is  of  unusual  width,  and  suggests  that  there  must  have 
been  a  wooden  floor  over  the  whole  area  of  the  stalls. 
The  second  wall,  which  runs  north  and  south  at  right 
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angles  to  the  first,  is  very  roughly  built,  about  3  feet 
thick,  and  rests  on  the  plaster  floor  just  described.  At 
about  8  feet  from  its  junction  with  the  first  wall  is  a  pro- 
jection 2  feet  6  inches  square,  which  is  not  the  start  of  a 
return,  as  the  wall  continues  northward  beyond  it.  AU 
the  area  to  the  east,  as  far  as  it  was  examined,  has  8  inches 
of  gravel  concrete  laid  on  the  first  plaster  floor,  and  on  that 
a  second  plaster  floor  very  similar  to  the  first.  On  this 
lies  a  layer  of  rubljish,  chiefly  bits  of  wood,  carbonized  by 
the  damp,  so  that  at  first  sight  it  looks  like  traces  of  a  fire, 
which  however  is  clearly  not  the  case.  Another  coat  of 
plaster  has  been  put  down  over  the  rubbish,  probably  at 
no  great  interval  from  the  laying  of  the  second  floor.  It 
is  further  to  he  noted  that  the  engaged  shafls  on  the 
north  faces  of  the  second  and  third  piers  of  the  nave  are 
in  their  lower  part  of  new  stone,  the  original  shafts  having 
doubtless  been  cut  away  for  the  backs  of  stalls.  From 
all  this  it  is  clear  that  stalls  extended  into  the  fourth  bay 
of  the  nave,  and  were  subsequently  shortened  or  moved 
eastward,  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  pit  being  then  raised 
9  inches.  The  bits  of  wood  are  the  carpenters'  rubbish 
fi-om  the  making  of  the  second  set  of  stalls.  There  is 
little  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  all  this.  A  few  pieces  of 
the  early  Norman  stonework  are  used  up  in  the  first  wall, 
and  among  the  rubbish  lying  on  the  second  plaster  floor 
were  found  several  pieces  of  plain  yellow,  green,  and  pale 
blue  glass,  of  fourteenth  century  date.  The  first  wall 
may  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  -second  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

Turning  now  to  the  foundations  of  an  apse  east  of  the 
western  piers  of  the  crossing.  The  wall  exists  to  within 
7  inches  of  the  present  floor  level  in  its  northern  portion, 
the  east  end  was  not  uncovered,  and  the  southern  part  was 
damaged  by  the  workmen,  who  removed  several  stones 
before  realising  that  they  had  come  on  part  of  a  wall. 
One  course  of  ashlar  remains  on  the  northern  part,  on  the 
outer  and  inner  faces  alike,  set  in  a  fine  lime  mortar  of  a 
slightly  reddish  colour.  At  this  level  the  wall  is  4  feet 
9  inches  thick,  and  irom  the  ashlar  downwards  is  built  of 
flint  rubble  in  a  grout  of  poorish  browp  mortar.  A  little 
Homan  material  is  used,  a  nearly  complete  brick  1 1  inches 
square  by  1^  inches  thick  being  found  in  the  footings  on 
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the  inner  side,  and  several  blocks  of  oolite  with  Boman 
mortar  on  them.  On  the  outer  face  the  base  of  the  wall 
was  not  imcovered  at  4  feet  1  inch  below  the  present  floor 
level,  but  on  the  inside  are  footings  projecting  in  all  1  foot 
10  inches  from  the  wail  face,  their  bottom  course'being 
4  feet  below  pavement  level.  The  trenches  are  filled  in  with 
gravel,  and  probably  no  part  of  the  wall  which  remains  was 
intended  to  be  seen  above  the  ground.  The  ashlar  course 
is  rough  and  uneven,  only  the  top  bed  being  level  The 
stone  is  of  two  kinds,  Isle  of  Wight  or  Quarr  Abbey  stone, 
which  shows  no  tool  marks,  and  a  chalky  limestone,  which 
has  diagonal  tooling  done  with  a  pointed  axe.  The 
western  piers  of  the  crossing  are  built  on  the  top  of  this 
wall,  which  was  at  any  rate  one  course  higher  than  now 
when  they  were  built,  as  a  second  ashlar  course  remains 
under  the  north-west  crossing  pier,  and  can  still  be 
seen  above  the  present  pavement  level,  the  Norman 
masonry  being  cut  to  fit  over  it.  On  the  whole,  the 
masonry  of  the  apse  has  very  much  the  look  of  Norman 
work.  In  the  absence  of  any  written  history  of  Romsey 
Abbey,  the  evidence  of  the  building  itself  is  the  only 
guide  to  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  plan  of  the 
church  of  which  this  apse  formed  part.  There  are  four 
dates  of  Norman  work  in  the  church,  from  early  work  of 
about  1090  to  transitional  of  1180.  The  last  of  these 
does  not  concern  the  argument,  and  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  The  earliest  work  is  tb  be  found  in  two 
bays  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  two  responds  in 
the  north  aisle  which  very  closely  resemble  the  work  in 
the  south  aisle,  and  are  probably  of  the  same  date,  about 
1090  to  1100.  The  second  work  is  the  general  rebuilding 
of  the  whole  church,  which  was  begun  from  the  east  about 
1120,  and  extends  westward  to  the  fourth  bay  of  the 
nave  on  the  south  side.  This  work  covers  a  series  of 
years,  and  was  perhaps  completed  between  1150  and 
1160.  The  third  work  is  the  lower  part  of  the  west  wall 
of  the  south  transept,  and  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that 
these  are  not  of  one  build,  there  being  a  straight  joint 
between  them,  the  aisle  built  first.  The  transept  wall 
cannot  be  earlier  than  1150,  but  does  not  range  with  the 
adjoining  work,  which  must   have  been  built  by  then. 
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either  in  masonry  or  design.  The  clerestory,  however,  is 
of  exactly  the  same  work  all  round  the  transept,  and  is 
clearly  of  one  date.  There  may  well  have  been  an  interval 
between  the  building  of  the  two  lower  stages  of  the 
transepts  and  that  of  the  clerestory,  but  it  cannot  be  a 
long  one,  and  in  it  this  wall  must  have  been  built.  In- 
stead of  two  ranges  of  windows  in  the  two  lower  stages 
■it  has  a  triplet  of  tall  lights,  the  cills  being  about  the 
level  of  the  springing  of  the  heads  of  the  first  stage  win- 
dows elsewhere,  diowing  that  the  wall  was  designed  to 
form  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  cloister,  and  the 
cills  kept  up  to  clear  the  cloister  roof  Was  there,  at  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  transept  and  nave,  anything 
standing  on  the  site  of  this  third  work,  which  could  not 
be  removed  till  the  adjoining  walls  had  been  built  up  to 
the  triforium  level  at  any  rate?  The  cloister  is  not  litely 
to  have  been  an  afterthought.  When  the  nave  was  being 
rebuilt  new  windows  were  inserted  in  the  early  work  in 
the  south  aisle,  but  it  was  not  otherwise  altered,  and 
seems  to  have  regulated  the  spacing  of  the  nave  arcade. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  the  eastern  part  of 
the  aisle  wall  had  been  of  the  same  work  it  would  have 
been  treated  diflFerently.  It  seems  to  follow,  therefore, 
that  the  early  wall  was  built  against  an  older  building, 
which  was  not  destroyed  till  1150.  Is  the  apse  to  be 
connected  with  this  building,  in  spite  of  the  Norman  look 
of  its  masonry  ?  It  is,  at  any  rate,  of  a  date  so  near  to 
that  of  the  fii'st  Norman  work  that  it  must  have  some 
relation  to  that,  and  the  thickness  of  their  respective 
walls  is  4  feet  9  inches  and  4  feet  10  inches,  and  this,  with 
the  evidences  in  the  north  aisle  wall,  and  the  fact  that  the 
axis  of  the  apse  is  only  a  few  inches  to  the  north  of  that 
of  the  present  building,  would  suggest  that  what  has  been 
found  is  the  eastern  end  of  an  aisled  church,  of  which  the 
work  in  the  aisles  is  now  the  only  part  above  ground, 
and  which  may  have  incorporated  in  its  south  aisle  a 
fragment  of  the  tenth  century  church,  which  was  not 
destroyed  till  1150.  As  to  what  this  fragment  was,  the 
inference  is  that  it  was  the  south  wall  of  the  south 
transept.  '  Given  the  tenth  century  as  the  date  of  this 
building,  it  should  have  a  plan  somewhat  of  the  Dover  or 
Repton  type.     (See  Vol.  LIII,  327,  329,  of  the  Journal.) 
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sing  this  to  have  been  its  plan,  it  was  not 
destroyed  out  enlarged  after  the  Conquest,  perhaps 
about  1086,  when  Cm-istina,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
took  the  veil  here,  and  no  doubt  brought  an  accession 
of  wealth  to  the  house,  by  the  addition  of  north  and 
south  aisles  of  the  width  of  the  transepts.  This  would 
give  a  reason  for  the  unusual  plan  of  the  first  Norman 
church.  Round  this  church  to  the  east  the  second  work 
was  built,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  not  destroying 
existing  work  till  the  new  church  destined  to  supersede 
It  was  sufficiently  complete  to  be  used.  Then  the  Saxon 
transept  wall  waa  destroyed  to  make  the  eastern  pro- 
cession door,  and  the  church  took  its  present  form,  the 
apse  having,  of  course,  disappeared  at  the  building  of 
the  crossing  piers.  Along  the  line  of  both  nave  ar(^es 
between  the  piers  is  a  great  deal  of  broken  building 
material,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  the  Saxon  nave 
walls,  pierced  with  arches  when  the  early  Norman 
aisles  were  added,  and  destroyed  at  the  building  of  the 
present  nave.  And  on  the  line  of  the  north  arcade  there 
IS  said  to  be  the  base  of  a  wall  still  existing,  which  may' 
of  course  be  only  a  sleeper  wall,  but  could  also  be  the 
Saxon  north  wall. 

As  for  the  delay  in  building  the  west  wall  of  the 
south  transept,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  suggests  that 
there  were  standing  at  the  time  the  eastern  range  of 
the  older  monastic  buildings,  joining  on  to  the  south  wall 
of  the  Saxon  south  transept,  which,  being  in  continuous 
use,  could  not  be  cleared  away  until  their  twelfth 
century  successors  were  completed.  This  would  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  delay. 


Romano-British  Interment  at  West  Wickham,  Kent. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1899,  the  attention  ot 
Mr.  G.  Clinch  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  a  field  at 
West  Wickham,  Kent,  some  unusually  dark  earth,  of  a 
bluish-black  colour,  had  been  turned  up  by  the  plough. 
The  discoloured  earth  occurred  in  one  or  two  small  spaces 
about  1 0  feet  in  diameter,  situated  at  or  near  the  highest 
part  of  South  Field,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mde  to 
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the  south-east  of  the  now  ruinous  farm-house  which  once 
belonged  to  Waits  Farm. 

The  fact  that  a  good  many  fragments  of  Romano- 
British  pottery  had  been  found  on  the  surfiice  of  South 
Field  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier  by  the  same  gentleman, 
and  the  more  recent  information  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith 
that  he  had  found  portions  of  roof-tiles  there,  made  it 
desirable  to  examine  the  spot  more  carefully  than  had 
hitherto  been  done. 

In  April,  1  899,  after  digging  one  or  two  experimental 
boles,  Mr.  Clinch  found  a  large  mass  of  compact  and 
very  dai'k  earth  filling  a  dish-shaped  excavation  in  the 
ground  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  2  feet  3  inches  deep 
in  the  centre,  measuring  from  the  present  surface  of  the 
ploughed  ground.  Among  the  black  earth  were  found 
a  number  of  large  and  small  fragments  of  potterv,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
one  efwtrhen  pot  of  unusually  large  size.  Unfortunately 
the  pot  had  been  crushed  before  it  was  found.  A  number 
of  vigorous  roots  from  a  neighbouring  elm  tree  had 
encircled  it,  and  so  much  destroyed  its  form  that  it  was 
not  found  easy  to  restore  it  from  the  fragments  preserved. 
In  and  around  the  pottery,  and  especially  on  the  inside 
of  the  curved  fragments  of  the  pot,  were  sparsely  scattered 
a  few  pieces  of  chalky-looking  matter  which  may  have 
been  the  remains  of  bones. 

The  composition  of  the  pot  is  interesting  and  unusual. 
It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  coarse,  imperfectly 
b^ked,  dark-coloured  clay,  enclosing  a  somewhat  large 
proportion  of  light-coloured  fragments,  which  at  first 
sight  might  be  mistaken  for  pieces  of  calcined  flint. 
Close  examination,  however,  wiU  show  that  they  have  a 
laminated,  shelly  structure.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
where  shells  for  the  potter's  purpose  in  such  abundance 
could  have  been  obtained,  unless  they  were  procured 
from  the  fossibferous  bands  in  the  Woolwich  and  Beading 
beds,  which  may  be  found  not  far  ofi",  and  whence  also  he 
might  have  taken  the  clay  of  which  the  pot  is  made.  The 
upper  part  of  the  funereal  mound,  which  was  probably 
placed  above  the  buried  pot,  has  apparently  been  levelled 
in  the  course  of  ploughing  and  other  farmmg  operations, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  by  rain-wash 
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Mr.  Clinch  considers  that  these  remains  mark  the  site 
of  a  cremation  and  interment  of  the  Romano-British 
period,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
G.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  who  strongly  advises  further  excava- 
tion with  the  object  of  ascertaining  something  about  the 
building  or  buildings,  of  which  traces  remain  on  the 
surface  of  the  field.     This  it  is  hoped  to  do  before  long. 
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Febmary  6th,  1901. 
Judge  BitLis,  Q.C.,  Hon.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  T.  M'Kbhht  Hdghes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  P.S.A.,  read  a  paper 
on  the  natarol  forma  trhich  have  snggeated  some  of  the  oommDncst 
implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  wood. 

A  number  of  objects  and  photographs  were  exhibited  in  explanation 
of  the  paper,  notably  some  speoimens  of  war-clabs,  etc.  collected  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  J.  HiLTOK  raised  a  qoestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  jnwbone- 
shaped  cinb  of  the  Maories,  there  being  in  New  Zealand  no 
qnadraped  lar^e  enough  to  have  furnished  the  pattern. 

Messrs.  H.  Wilson  and  Gabbawat  Rick  also  joined  in  the  discnssion. 
A  paper  on  recent  excavations  in  the  Pornm  at  Rome,  by  Dr.  S. 
Russell  Forbes,  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  E.  G-OOldbn,  F.S.A.  Flans 
were  exhibited,  showing  the  buildings  treated  of  in  the  paper,  which 
included  the  Regia  and  the  Pons  Jaturnee,  with  the  early  church  of 
S.  Silvestro  in  Lacu. 

Both  papera  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 

March  6th,  1901. 

Sir  Henbt  H.  Howoeth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  the  reading  oi  an  address  to  His 

Majesty  the  King,  drawn  up  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 

Institnte,  aa  follows : — 

TO   THE    KING'S   MOST   EXCELLENT   MAJESTY. 
Mat  it  Pleasb  Tour  Majesty, 

We  the  President,  Council,  ami  Members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  very  humbly  and  i-espectfully 
desire  to  espresa  the  profound  grief  and  regret  with  which,  in  common 
with  the  whole  Empire,  we  heard  of  tha  loss  which  we  have  ull 
sustained  in  the  death  of  oar  great  Queen  and  Empress.  It  may  be 
pardoned  in  a  Society  devoted  to  antiquarian  and  histoi'ical  pursuits 
to  recall  on  such  an  occasioo  the  high  level  which  England  has 
reached  in  the  reigns  of  her  three  Qneens,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and 
Victoria,  a  level  which  has  culminated  in  the  unprecedented  reign  of 
her  late  Majesty. 

In  humbly  presenting  our  condolence  and  sympathy  with  Tonr 
Majesty,  who  has  greatly  honoured  onr  Society  by  having  been  its 
patron  for  many  years,  we  respectfully  desire  to  give  expression  to 
onr  feelings  of  devotiou  and  loyalty  to  Tour  Royal  Person,  and   wo 
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sbalt  ever  fimy  that  the  son  will  continne  to  shine  appn  Your 
Majesty's  throne  and  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  will  alnayn 
attend  Tonr  footsteps  and  those  of  Her  Qracions  Majesty  the 
Qoees. 

The  Address  was  Qnanimonsly  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Ketseb,  F.S.A,,  exhibited  a  very  fine  series  of  lantern 
slides  of  Norman  Tympana  in  Engliab  chnrches,  commenting  on  each 
slide  as  it  was  thrown  on  the  screen.  He  arranged  the  carvings  by 
Bnbjecta  into  a  nnmber  of  groups,  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
local  types  and  workmanship,  bnt  not  establishiog  any  basis  for  a 
system  of  dating  by  means  of  sabject.  Among  the  nnmeroas  ex- 
amples shown  the  following  may  be  noted  as  typical : — Architeotnral 
enrichments,  crosses  xingly  or  in  groups,  foliage  snbjects,  with  or 
without  animals,  the  Tree  of  Life,  typifying  the  Cross,  or  the  Cross 
itself,  generally  flanked  by  animals,  the  Agnus,  alone  or  worshipped 
by  animate,  Sagittarius  and  Leo,  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon, 
Samson  and  the  Lion,  the  legend  of  St.  Margaret,  and  the  Majesty 
in  a  vesica  enrronnded  by  angels  (typifying  the  Ascension),  or  bf 
the  Evangelistic  symbols. 

The  President  and  the  Hon.  Dikeci'Or  aubseqnently  spoke,  both 
^i^°g  the  publication  of  a  complete  series  of  English  Norman 
Tympana  in  a  volume,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  anyone  working  at  the  snbject. 

Mr.  Ketser  also  exhibited  a  very  numerous  collection  of  enlarged 
photographs  of  examples  from  all  parts  of  the  conntry. 
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A  HISTOKY  OF  SVBRE7.     B7  Hsvbt  Eixiot  Haldbh,  M.A.     FopnUr 
Countj  HUtories.     Elliot  Stock.    Loodon:  1900.    Sto,  pp.  Tiii,  821. 

Ae  the  anthoF  is  carefnl  to  remind  ue,  a  history  whose  whole 
extent  occnpiea  little  more  tban  three  hondred  octavo  pages  can 
aspire  to  give  only  a  brief  general  vien  of  the  county,  not  of  each 
place  in  the  oonnty.  The  illnstration  of  phases  of  English  history  by 
examplee  taken  from  Surrey  is  one  of  the  gniding  principles  which 
Mr.  Maiden  lays  down  for  hie  work,  and  this  principle,  being  kept 
well  in  view  tbrongbont,  goes  no  little  way  to  relieve  the  present 
yolnme  from  the  accusation  of  being  merely  one  of  those  dnll 
chroniclee  of  important  events  which  writers  of  books  on  a  similar 
scale  are  too  often  contented  to  make  them.  Moreover,  Mr.  Maiden 
is  nothing  if  not  critical,  and  it  wonld  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find 
a  single  fact  recorded  in  his  history  on  which  he  has  not  brongbt  to 
boar  the  light  of  his  own  scholarly  reasoning  and  research.  This, 
which  gives  him  his  thoruagh  grip  of  his  Bobjeot,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  his  style  is  slwsyn  vigorous,  if  at  times  a  little  mgged,  will 
help  to  show  that  his  history  of  Surrey  is  one  well  worth  attention. 

The  keynote  of  Surrey  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  contiguity  of 
the  county  to  London.  The  county  as  named,  whether  we  derive  the 
name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  rice,  a  kingdom,  as  from  its  earliest 
variants  Mr.  Maiden  thinks  we  should,  or  from  the  primitive  Eea,  a 
river,  as  Camden  does,  is  an  appendage  of  something  greater  to  the 
north  of  it.  So  at  least  says  Mr.  Maiden,  although  one  is  a  little 
.puzzled  to  think  how  he  wonld  apply  the  argument  in  the  ease  of 
such  counties  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Nevertheless  Surrey  does 
indeed  appear  throughout  its  history-  under  the  shadow  of  London, 
and  the  process  which  began  early  with  the  absorption  of  Sonthwark 
into  the  City  is  being  continued  in  our  own  day,  when  the  county  is 
becoming  more  and  more  to  Londoners  their  most  delightful  rural 
suburb.  But  although,  as  Mr.  Maiden  thinks  probable,  it  is  to  this 
proximity  of  the  capital  that  Surrey,  which  never  corresponded  to 
the  territory  of  a  people  or  a  ttibc,  owes  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
a  district  with  a  name,  it  is  to  it  also  that  the  county  is  indebted  for 
never  having  possessed  any  great  citv  of  its  own.  This  circumstance 
perhaps  affords  one  of  the  moat  distinguishing  featares  of  Surrey 
history.'  Proximity  to  London,  moreover,  which  has  meant  for 
Surrey  a  shifting  population,  will  in  no  small  measure  account  for 
the  present-day  poverty  of  the  county  in  any  considerable  remains 
of  antiquity. 

For  all  that,  Surrey  has  been  the  scene  of  many  striking  evonta  in 
history.  Its  poeitiun  between  London  and  the  south  coast,  which 
made  it  necessanr  that  every  army  which  approached  the  capital 
from  the  south  should  march  through  it,  will  help  to  explain  this. 
Other  reasons,  however,  made  it  the  scene  of  the  first  recorded  fight 
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between  two  EDgHsh  kings,  for,  vrberever  the  much  disputed  site  of 
the  Battle  of  Wipandnne  may  have  lieen,  it  was  certainlj  in  Snrrej. 
Mr.  Maldenwonld  give  thecredit  to  neither  Wimbledon  nor  Worpleadon 
bat  sees  in  the  Wipsedone  which  occars  amongst  the  bonntiiiries  of 
the  manoTs  of  Chertsej-,  Thorpe,  Egbam,  and  Cbobham  in  a  charter 
of  Chertsey  Abbey  of  the  reputed  date  of  675  the  Datnrallj  later 
form  of  Wipandnne,  which  the  earlier  VHriantB  of  Wimbledon, 
Wimbaldon.and  Wymbalton,are  not,  Worplesdon  was  never  any  thing 
bat  &  random  gaess.  Further,  Hr.  Maiden  nill  hare  it  that  what  we 
know  of  the  battle  and  the  immediately  eubieqaent  events  will  sort 
much  better  with  the  probable  position  of  Wipsedone  than  either  of 
the  two  prerionsly  eaggested  sites.  Thin  charter  of  Chertaey  Abbey 
is  interesting  in  other  respects,  and  Mr.  Maiden's  critical  acamen  is 
well  illnetrated  in  his  method  of  dealing  with  it.  To  all  appearance 
of  thirteentb  century  reconstrnolion  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  beea 
preserved  to  us,  it  contains  at  least  one  glaring  anachronism  and 
more  than  one  palpable  error.  Bat  it  probably  rests  on  a  certain 
basis  of  truth  and  has  the  special  interest  of  containing  the  one 
mention  of  Fnthwald,  the  only  English  king  in  Surrey  whose  name 
has  come  down  to  ns.  He  appears  as  a  dependant  of  Wnlfhere,  oa 
whom  had  devolved  the  inheritance  of  the  Mercian  King  P«nda, 
Thus  for  a  time  Surrey  is  under  the  overlordship  of  MercU.  But 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  the  supremacy  of  the  West  Saxons 
within  its  borders  was  again  to  be  aHsert«d,  as  it  had  been  one 
hundred  years  before  in  the  Battle  of  Wipandnne,  over  the  men  of 
Kent.  This  supremacy  is  the  most  constant  feature  of  the  histoiy 
of  Saion  Surrey,  and  ita  results  yet  continue  in  the  ecclcsiasticat 
organisation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cnnnty  under  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  the  ancient  West  Shxdu  capital. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  Surrey  history  it  is  not  poseible  now 
to  follow  Mr.  Miilden.  He  appears  to  have  omitted  no  event  of 
general  importance  or  anything  that  is  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vionsly  quoted  principle.  He  would  probably  be  the  last  to  feel 
a^rieved  if  we  say  that  he  seems  most  happy  in  his  treatment  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  his  history.  To  say  so  is  certainly  not  necessarily 
to  depreciate  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  chapter  on  the  ancient 
roads  and  Roman  rule  is  an  especially  valuable  result  of  the  deep 
study  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject,  but  it  would  hare  been  yet  more 
valoable  if  the  publisher  conld  have  been  persuaded  to  illustrate  it 
with  a  carefully  prepared  map.  The  chapters  on  the  Domesday 
Survey  and  the  Feudal  Tenures  are  rather  suggestive  of  the  writer's 
acqnaintance  with  these  subjects  than  actually  replete  with  it. 
Perhaps  the  fear  that  they  would  provo  caviare  to  the  general  in 
what  is  confessedly  a  "  popular  "  history  has  led  to  their  severe  com- 
pression, but  to  this  their  Incidity  has  been  somewhat  sacrificed 
Other  chapters  that  call  for  special  mention  are  those  on  the  Castles 
of  Surrey,  on  the  Forest,  on  Ecclesiastical  Surrey,  and  on  Surrey 
Iron  and  Industry.  The  whole  work  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  many  to  whom  Surrey  is  the  homo  of  their  leisnre  hours 
better  acquainted  and  in  love  with  the  picturesque  southern  county 
The  student  will  probably  find  his  chief  cause  for  satisfaction  in 
Mr.  Maiden's  present  work  in  the  knowledge  that  as  the  editor  of 
the  topographical  section  for  Surrey  in  the  forthoonLing  Victorian 
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County  Histories,  the  author  will  shortly  have  afield  where  he  can 
display  his  evidently  wide  learoing  to  better  advantage. 


THE  DBFETJSIVE  AEMOUR  AND  WEAPONS  AND  ENGINES  OF 
WAR  OF  MEDIEVAL  TIMES  AND  OF  THK  "  RKNAISSiNCH." 
Bf  RoBBKT  CoLTMAH  CLEeuAN.  Walter  Scott,  Ltd.  London:  1900.  Sto, 
p.  237. 
Of  the  nnmerons  works  on  this  subject  the  more  important  m»y  be 
roQjfhly  divided  into  two  classes — those  treating  of  armoar  which  may 
be  seen  by  travellers  in  the  nninerona  publio  and  private  collections 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  secondly,  those  in  which  the  use,  develop- 
ment, and  history  of  arms  and  nrmoDr  are  examined.  So  donbt  the 
first  class  of  works  have  great  attractions  for  very  many  readers,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  illustrations  now  so  common,  and  oft«n  bo 
tmthfnl,  aid  considerably  in  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
and  pecaliarities  of  the  arms  and  armour  described.  But  to  some 
students  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  second  class  are  yet  more 
interesting  than  existing  examples,  which  owe  their  survival  in  many 
cases  to  the  very  fact  that  they  were  wrma  and  armour  of  parade  and 
not  for  the  actual  business  of  war,  while  the  armour  of  which  we  can 
only  study  representations  in  marble,  brass,  painted  glass,  and  itln- 
minated  MSS.  was  the  armour  which  fulfilled  its  chief  raison  d'etre, 
namely,  the  protection  of  tlie  wearer's  body  in  the  rough  and  hand- 
to-hand  fia-htiog  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  wonld  be  hard  for  any  one  iiowadnyM  to  write  a  book  on  arms 
and  armour  without  qunting  very  largely  from  the  works  of  those 
giants,  Grose,  Hewitt,  Way,  Von  Leber.  Anyone  who  reads  those 
works  will  see  that  unless  fresh  gronnd  is  broken  by  the  examination 
of  hitherto  unexamined  soufcee  of  information,  such  as  many  of  the 
documents  in  the  Pnblic  Hecord  Office,  Somerset  House,  county  and 
parochial  records  and  accounts,  aud  MSS.  in  private  possession,  there 
is  little  to  be  gleaned  after  the  writers  nsmed  above.  And  there  are 
not  many  correctioqa  to  be  made  of  tlieir  works,  for  they  faced  the 
subject  in  a  practical  way  and  gave  us  the  raw  material  from  which 
they  compiled  their  work,  without  ornamental  restoration  or  develop- 
ments. 

Meyrick,  it  may  be  suggested,  should  be  mentioned  in  companv 
with  the  above,  but  Meyrick  wan  at  times  rather  careless,  and,  much 
good  work  AS  he  did,  one  feels  the  waut  of  the  stem  and  sometimes 
almost  dry  information  of  the  other  writers.  Stothard,  Blore,  and 
the  KoIHbcs  gave  us  invaluable  work  and  were  content  to  draw  what 
they  saw.  So  also  with  Waller,  Boatell,  Haines,  and  in  a  les,s 
attractive  way  Cotman  and  other  earlier  artists.  Meyrick's  Skelton 
is  all  that  can  be  desired  so  far  as  tiTithfuI  drawing  is  concerned. 
but  the  restorations  of  Meyrick  in  his  Criiical  Inquiry,  however 
pleasing  they  may  be  to  the  general  reader,  lack  the  valaablt» 
exaetues^  of  the  scale-drawn  figures  of  Stothard,  etc.  Hewitt  amasseil 
a  remarkable  store-  of  information  from  every  sonrcu  and  made 
it  still  more  nsefnl  by  the  comparisons  he  drew.  Way  and  a 
few  others  worked  deeper  still  in  the  untrodden  paths  of  domestic 
history,  and  it  is  in  this  dii-ection  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  amoant  of 
knowledge  already  obtained,  we  may  look  for  still  more  facts  and 
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circDiD stances  wb.ioh  will  render  clear  and  iatettigible  to  modem 
people  the  aaea  and  pr&ctices  of  ifaose  who,  living  in  the  midst  of 
arms  and  armonr,  thought  it  nnDeceasary  to  explain  the  why  and 
'wherefore  of  so  manj  things  which  to  us  are  puzzles.  Uufortnnatelj, 
the  best  works  of  both  these  classes  have  from  their  natnre  become 
comparatively  scarce  or  anattainablo  by  the  ordinary  individual  save 
in  pablic  libraries  and  other  places  wherv,  thotigh  much  may  be  re&d 
and  ez&mined,  that  qaiet  stady  and  constant  pernsai  which  possession 
of  a  book  gives  ns  cannot  be  had. 

Anyone,  therefore,  who  will  bring  within  the  reach  of  those  far 
from  public  librsi'ies  the  general  points  of  information  on  thiii  subject 
in  a  haudy  and  not  too  expensive  form,  may  be  said  to  have  done  a 
good  and  useful  wori£. 

We  cannot  expect  the  volnminoun  extracts  from  first  authorities 
which  the  gianU  give  us,  but  we  mnat  be  contoat  with  the  chief  poiata 
of  int«rest,  and  indications  of  where  to  look  for  ourselves  when 
circumstances  will  permit  of  the  subject  being  followed  up. 

In  Mr.  Clephan's  book  we  Jiave  the  results  of  a  vast  amount  of 
reading  and  of  observation  of  ezistiog  armonr,  but  the  information 
given  is  hardly  well  or  systematically  arranged.  The  book  gives  one 
almost  an  indigestion  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  author  passes 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  tlic  various 
forms  of  armoarare  treated  too  much  as  types  of  series  rather  than  as 
individual  examples  of  the  armonrer'a  art.  The  idea  of  uniformity  in 
construction  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  writers,  when  in  fact  there  was,  in 
those  days,  no  such  institotion  as  the  "  sealed  pattern  "  to  which  wo 
are  nowadays  accustomed.  The  wearers  of  armoar  were  those 
whose  means  allowed  of  their  having  armour  made  for  them,  and  it 
was  always  costly.  Another  point  that  strikes  one  is  the  habit 
Mr.  Clephan,  with  so  many  other  writers,  has  of  using  foreign  words 
such  as  cuhitiire,  genouilliere  for  the  elbow  cop  and  knee  cop  when  we 
Iiave  good  English  words  to  express  the  parts  of  armour.  And  here 
it  may  be  i-emarked  that  the  terms  ogivale  laneetle  and  ogivale  tiers 
point  (p.  112)  are  new  to  most  of  ns.  How  the  author  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  "  quairels  for  the  arbelest  (eic)  were  called  mvschettcc, 
"  hence  the  word  musket,"  it  is  hard  to  see.  Musket  was  a  variety 
c£  hawk  and  a  good  English  word. 

Bows  were  not  used  at  Rochelle  in  1627,  as  stated  on  p.  182,  for 
tbe  reason  that  when  the  later  order  requiring  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  impressed  men  to  be  archers  arrived  at  tbe  county  headqnart«rs 
the  men  had  already  left  for  the  war,  and  so  no  such  selection  was 
positible.  The  broad  arrow  was  not  used  e£  a  royal  badge  by  KJchard 
1.,  and  its  first  appearance  as  a  mark  in  connection  with  Koyal  or 
Government  Etores  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Qresham,  who  notes 
that  certain  money  and  stores  sent  by  him  into  England  were  in 
cases  so  marked.  The  anelaco  is  not  of  Italian  origin,  the  name 
being  merely  a  variant  of  alenat,  as  the  pointed  daggers  were  called, 
as  opposed  to  the  baselard,  which  was  a  catting  weapon.  The  deri* 
vations  of  ArhaiAte  a  tour  and  the  Frodd  (p.  186)  also  are  somewhat 

Bnt  in  spite  of  these  and  some  other  points  on  which  Mr.  Clephan 
appears  to  be  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  the  book  is  interesting,  and 
the  numerous  referenoee  and  illustrations  of  foreign  and  even  north- 
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coTmtry  enits  and  portions  of  armoar  are  very  aeefnt.  For  those  wHo 
have  not  access  to  the  chief  works  on  ttie  subject,  and  even  for  tbose 
who  hare,  the  book  ia  certainly  interesting,  bat  it  sboald  not  bo 
taken  alone,  and  the  limits  of  the  book  as  to  size  and  cost,  aa  referred 
to  in  the  peface,  prevent  the  nnmerons  snbjecta  from  being  treated 
otherwise  than  in  a  sketchy  manner. 


OLD  ENGLISH  CHTJBCHES :  THEIR  AHCHITECTURE.  FURNITUBE, 
DECOBATION,  AND  MONUMENTS.  B;  Obobob  Climcb,  F.QJ.  L. 
Upcott  OiU.     LoadoQ  i  1900.    8to,  pp.  lir,  264.    Itlustreted. 

This  little  book  is  meant  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
ecclesiology,  and  gives  in  a  concise  form  a  very  considerable  store  of 
■nsefal  information  abont  the  ancient  churches  of  the  country,  and 
what  they  are  likely  to  contain.  Its  subject  matter  is  treated  clearly 
and  Bjstemntically,  and  is  divided  into  four  headings,  as  set  forth  in 
the  title.  But  the  feature  of  the  hook  is  the  generous  scale  and  high 
standard  of  its  illastrations.  There  are  fourteen  full  page  plates, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  blocks  in  the  text,  carefully  selected,  and 
in  some  inetancex  of  quite  exceptional  merit,  as,  for  example.  Fig.  4&, 
of  Harherton  pnlpit,  and  Figs.  SI  and  82,  of  stained  glass  from 
West  Wickham  Church  in  Kent.  The  chapter  on  monuments  ia 
perhaps  the  best,  but  throughout  the  book  the  treatment  is  clear  and 
simple,  with  explanations  of  the  terms  used  where  they  reqnire  it, 
and  a  ivholesome  avoidance  of  the  confusing  and  useless  practice  of 
piling  up  instances,  a  very  common  fault  in  works  intended  for 
beginners.  The  statement  as  to  the  pulpits  in  monastic  refectories 
being  due  to  the  coming  of  the  friars  in  the  thirteenth  century  will, 
we  fear,  not  commend  itself  to  antiquaries,  bat  where  there  is  so 
much  good  and  oarefnl  work  it  would  be  nngracions  to  point  out  the 
few  minor  blemishes.  The  book  may  be  heartily  recommended  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  begin  the  stndy  of  the  ancient  churches  of 
England  and  their  contents. 
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THE   PARISH   OHDRCHES   Ob'  NORTHAllPTONSHIRE: 
ILLUSTRATED    BY   WILLS,    TEMP.    HETfRT    VIII. 

Bj  Hbt.  J.  CHAELES  COX.  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  group  together  certain 
feota  relative  to  tlie  parish  churches  of  Northamptoushire 
which  can  be  gleaned  from  the  pre-Eieformation  wills  of 
the  county  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  from  a 
few  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  some  general  analysis,  or  tabulated 
extracts  ft-om  these  most  interesting  testamentary 
documents,  should  be  prepared  for  every  county.' 

Wills  are  invaluable  as  giving  al)8olute  proof  of  the 
dedications  of  churches.  The  dedications  of  this  county 
as  given  in  modem  calendars  and  gazetteers  are  most 
faulty.  Foi'  instance,  a  group  of  old  churches  is  assigned 
to  St.  Luke,  every  one  of  which  is  a  recent  invention.  The 
following  table  shows  the  relative  frequency  of  the  dif-- 
ferent  dedications.  This  summary  includes  all  old  parish 
churches  and  a  certain  number  of  parochial  cliapels  that 
had  fabrics  at  a  distance  from  the  parish  church,  but 
omits  the  churches  of  mere  religious  foundations. 


'  An  admbible  psi)eronthe  pccle^io-  Bad  Bisbtance  ettrad«d  to  me  b;  tlie 

iottj  at  Ibe   Wcat   Kent  churches,  by  officials. 

Mr.   LeUnd    L.    Duncan,   F.S.A. ,   wag  A  large  portion  of  the  pitracdi  Imve 

printed    in   the    third    Tolume    of    tlie  been  takeo   bj  mj  friflnd  Ke».    B.   M. 

TranaactioHM  oftXt  SI.  FanV*  Eci-luio.  Serieantnon,  M.A„  to  whom  I  nm  ino«t 

faaieal    Soeieti/,    1895.      Kev.    F.    W.  grateful  for  the  trap  uee  made  of  them 

Weaver,     M.A.,    publiihcd     annotated  in  thii  article.    I  am  hopeiul  that  lhe»e 

abttracU  of  a  large  miinber  of  Soiuer-  piigCB  will  onlj  proie  introdurtory  lo  a 

letjihire  witU  in  1890,  uoder  the  title  complete  analjais  for  ererj  paritli  by 

lyelh  WilU.  Mr.  Serjeantion.     In  a  few  caiea  I  Imve 

The  will*  treated  of  in  these  pogc-B  are  dependwl  on  the  eopioim  eitraoti  mndfl 

to   be    found    at    t1>e  Probate    Ofllce.  bv   Bishop   Sennet  in   the  eiahteenth 

Derngate,   North  am  plon.     I   desire   to  century,  which  are  among  hi"  ooUecliona 

acknowledge    Che    invariable    courtcH;  in  tlie  British  Muaeiun. 
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St.  Marj-         

All  Saints       

St.  Peter         

St.  John  Baptist 
St.  ADdi«'w  ... 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

St.  Michael     

St.  Nictolaa 

St.  Leonard    ... 

Holy  Trinity 

St.  Lawrence  ... 

St.  Jolin  the  Evangelist 

St.  James 

St.  Mary  Magdalene... 

Si.  Helen        

St.  Botolph     

Holy  CrosR 

St.  Catharine  ... 

St.  Mary  and  All  Saints 

St.  Edmnnd 

St.  DionysJDR... 

St.  GuthUo 

St.  Margaret  ... 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 

St.  Giles  

St.  Bartholomew 

St.  Martin       

St.  Gregory 

St.  George 

The  Assumption  of  Oar  Lady 

St.  Kynebnrgh 

St.  Michael  and  All  Saints 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary 

St.  Saviour     

St.  Leodagarias 
St.  Columba 
St.  Benedict 
St.  Pega 
St.  Stephen 
St.  Wilfrid 
St.  David 
St.  Paitli 
St.  Werbnrgh 
Decollation    ' 
St.  Sepnich 
St.  Mfitthi 


of  S 


Baptif 


The  Celti(!  saint  St.  Coluinba  i.s  commemorated  in  the 
dedication  of  CoUingtree,  the  terminal  of  the  place-name 
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being  also  Celtic  ;  St.  Wilfrid,  of  the  Roman  obedience, 
at  Guilsboroiigh  ;  St.  Werburgh,  at  the  chapel  of  Weedon 
Bee ;  St.  Guthlac,  at  Passenham,  and  at  the  chapels  of 
Deeping  Gate  and  Elmington  ;  and  St.  Pega,  at  Peakirk. 

The  fiill  dedication  of  the  church  of  Castor  was  in 
honour  of  the  "  Holie  Virgins  Seynt  Keneburghe, 
Kenyawythe,  and  Tybhe,"  as  is  given  in  a  will  of  1532  ; 
though  other  '  wUls  only  name  St.  Kyneburgb.  The 
subsidiary  church  of  Upton  is  also  dedicated  to  St. 
Kyneburgh. 

Pre-Refbrmation  wills  are  often  of  value  in  giving  the 
exact  date  of  structural  alterations  or  additions  to  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  as  well  as  pointing  to  the  time  of 
considerable  repairs.  The  fine  embattled  tower  of 
Arthingworth  was  being  built  as  late  as  1515-17,  as  we 
find  from  various  bequests.  ■  "Steeple"  was  the  term 
then  used  indifferently  for  either  tower  or  spire,  or  both. 
Building  or  considerable  repairs  were  in  progress  at 
Whistonin  1526,  at  Rothwell  in  1528,aud  at  Hazelbeach 
in  1537;  whilst  in  the  latter  year  there  was  a  bequest 
of  6s.  Sd.  to  the  steeple  of  Cransley  Church  "  when  the 
tyme  shall  come  that  it  shall  be  new  made."  The 
building  of  the  steeple  of  Old  church  was  a  long  time 
in  progress,  certainly  from  1512  to  1519.  In  the  first 
of  these  years  there  was  a  bequest  towards  the  steeple 
of  20*.;  in  1519  there  was  the  handsome  bequest  of 
"  xvj  whethers  off  the  second  aortte,  and  iiij  ewys  of  the 
same  sortte."  Richard  Arnold  left  to  the  building  of 
the  roof  of  this  steeple  the  best  piece  of  oak  in  his 
vard,  whilst  another  parishioner,  in  the  following  year, 
outdid  this  by  leaving  the  two  best  pieces  in  his  yard. 
The  new  aisle  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the  church  of 
Kettering,  was  building  in  1512.  The  making  of  a 
porch  at  Moreton  Pinkney  was  in  progress  in  1520.  The 
roof  of  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Northampton,  wa» 
being  repaired  in  1528-9;  in  each  of  those  years  there 
was  a  bequest  of  20«.  towards  "  castynge  of  the  leades 
and  hellyng  of  pulkars."  The  south  aisle  of  All 
Saints,  Wellingborough  was  being  built  in  1530,  when  a 
parishioner  left  as  much  money  as  should  suffice  to  glaze 
the  middle  window.  Ten  shillings  were  left  in  1526  "to 
Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Ashby  towards  tlie  building  of  the 

I  2uKK^[e 
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parish  church"  ;  this  would  mean  the  nave  of  the  con- 
ventual church  of  the  house  of  the  Austin  Canons.  A 
specially  interesting  bequest  tells  of  repairs  being  done  to 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  standing  in  a  wood  in  the 
parish  of  Croughton. 

Among  the  bequests  of  general  utility  to  the  parish  or 
district,  the  most  usual  kmd  were  those  made  in  favour 
of  the  repairs  of  bridges  and  highways  or  "causeys." 
There  are  several  cases  of  bequests  to  the  four  bridges 
about  the  town  of  Rothwell,  as  well  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent bridges  at  Oundle  and  Wellingborough.  Other 
bridges  that  we  have  noticed  are  those  of  Barnwell, 
Brigstock,  Deeping  Gate,  Denford,  Moultx)n,  Peter- 
borough, Pitsford,  Spratton,  Walgrave,  and  West 
Haddon,  The  highways  mentioned  are  generally  those 
leading  from  a  special  place  to  the  church,  and  in  some  in- 
stances for  the  causey  from  the  parsonage  to  the  church, 
Thomas  Angiers  of  Paulerspury  in  1532  left  "  one  halff 
of  my  goodes  to  be  spent  in  warkes  of  mercye  as  in 
mendyng  of  the  hiewayes."  Occasionally  crosses,  other 
than  those  in  the  churchyard,  are  named.  There  are 
bequests  for  two  different  crosses  in  the  town  of  Irthling- 
borough,  and  one  testator  of  Chipping  Warden,  in  15:29, 
leaves  twenty  pence  to  the  repair  of  the  cross  that  stootl 
next  his  house. 

There  are  various  references  of  interest  with  regard  to 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar, 

Thomas  Doddington,  of  All  Saints,  Northampton, 
leaves,  in  1530,  .£10  in  money  or  plate  to  make  a  pix 
for  the  Sacrament,  and  requests  that  his  brother  {who 
waa  probably  a  working  goldsmith  of  the  town)  should 
"  make  the  said  pix  after  such  a  goodly  manner  as  he 
can  devyse."  Henry  Godwin,  of  Irchester,  leaves,  in 
1526,  40s.  "towards  the  bying  and  purchasing  of  a  pyxe 
of  sylver  &  gylte  to  ley  the  blessed  Sacrament  or  body  of 
our  Lord  Jhesu  Cryste,  there  to  remain  for  ever." 

Stowe  Nine  Churches  had  a  bequest  in  1532,  of  "  x.^. 
to  bye  a  cloth  to  leye  over  the  holie  sacrament  on  Corpus 
Christi  daye  &  at  all  other  tymes  nedeful." 

The  following  relate  to  the  English  use  of  a  canopy 
over  the  pix  : — 

"  To  mendynge  the  canopye  and  blessed  Saqrament  of 
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the  aulter  xiid."  (Holcot)  ;  "  towards  the  maintenaunce  of 
a  canopye  over  the  hie  aulter,  iiijti."  (Daventry) ;  "  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  aulter  to  by  a  canopye  x.*. '  (Great 
.  Billing) ;  "  a  canope  to  hang  over  the  holy  &  blessyd 
Sacrament "  (Brafield). 

With  regard  to  altar  plate  : 

The  mending  of  a  chalice  gained  a  bequest  at  West 
Haddon  of  6.'*.  8d.  in  1653 ;  whilst  £3  was  at  the  same 
time  left  to  that  church  to  buy  a  new  chalice.  Bequests 
are  also  found  towards  buying  a  new  chalice  on  three  or 
four  occasions,  40s.  being  the  largest  sum. 

In  these  wUls  the  celebration  of  the  mass  of  the  Five 
Wounds  18  frequently  enjoined.  There  are  also  instances 
of  St.  Gregoiy's  trentals,  the  mass  of  Pope  Innocent,  and 
the  mass  of  Hcnla  cell. 

A  bequest  of  1529,  providing  for  five  funeral  masses, 
specifies  that  they  are  to  be  :  (l)  The  Five  Wounds,  (2) 
Our  Lady,  (3)  Holy  Ghost,  (4)  Jeaus,  and,  (5)  Requiem 
'■  for  my  pore  soule."  A  Brington  will  stipulates  for  five 
masses  :  (l)  Nativity,  (2)  Epiphany,  (3)  Kesurrection,  (4) 
Holy  Ghost,  and  (5)  Assumption  of  Our  Lady. 

John  Sumerly,  of  Meara  Ashby,  requested  that  five 
priests  might  have  five  groats  to  sing  five  masses  of  the 
Five  Wounds  on  his  burial  day. 

The  use  of  fine  household  or  personal  linen  (of  course 
wnused)  for  church  purposes  is  frequently  illustrated. 

John  Robinson  leaves  his  best  kerchief  to  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Gregory's  church,  Northampton,  "  to  make 
a  corporax."  A  Naseby  parishioner  bequeaths  a  kerchief 
to  make  a  corporax,  and  three  silk  pillows,  Henry 
Mayo,  priest  of  Chipping  Warden,  left  in  1516  "a  fine 
kerchiefTto  make  a  corporax." 

An  Oundle  woman  left  half  a  sheet  to  the  altar  of 
Our  Lady,  and  the  other  half  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sythe. 
Cecile  Smyth,  widow,  of  Carlton,  left  in  1529  two  sheets 
to  make  a  surplice,  one  to  make  two  altar  cloths,  and  a 
table-cloth  for  the  high  altar.  "  A  dyaper  bordcloth  " 
was  left  to  the  high  altar  of  Flore,  "  to  remayne  as  an 
ornament  ther."  Joan  Parker,  in  1538,  desired  that  a 
fine  sheet  might  be  laid  on  her  body  when  borne  for 
burial  to  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Northampton,  which 
wasafterwards  to  he  used  as  altar  cloth  at  the  high  altar., 
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Two  references  have  been  noticed  to  the  houselyng 
cloth.  There  was  left  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  North- 
ampton, in  1522,  "a  great  diaper  ToweU  to  beahouslyog 
cloth."  A  "  towell  cloth  "  was  left  to  Carlton  church, 
"  for  to  serve  the  Paryshioners  withall  when  they 
take  their  ryghts  of  the  church  at  Ester  and  other 
tymes." 

"  A  short  towell  of  dyaper  for  the  lavatory  "  was  left 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  Werburgh,  Weedon  Bee,  in  1527. 
Sir  John  (Jlarke,  parish  priest  of  St.  Peter's,  Irthling- 
borough,  left,  in  1518,  a  towel  to  the  high  altar  of  each 
of  the  churches  of  Irthlingborough,  "  A  towell  to 
wype  ye  prests  handes  w"^ "  was  a  bequest  to  the  church 
of  Naseby.  The  most  singular  of  such  gifts  is  the 
following,  which  occurs  in  the  will  of  Henry  Langley, 
of  Harrowden  Parva,  under  the  late  date  of  October 
13th,  1557  : — "  My  best  towell  to  hange  in  the  rood  lofte, 
my  worst  towell  to  hange  at  the  bye  aulter  to  serve  the 
preste  at  washing  his  handes  before  the  sacringe  and 
after."  What  was  the  use  of  the  towel  in  the  rood  loft  ? 
Was  there  an  altar  there  ?  Or  might  it  not  have  been 
used  (if  there  was  any  special  local  devotion)  to  wipe  the 
feet  of  the  rood  after  salutation  ? 

A  sensible  bequest,  though  small  in  amount,  to  the 
high  altar  of  Great  Brington  was  that  of  William  Smyth 
in  1529,  when  he  left  "halfe  a  quarter  of  barley  to  be 
bestowed  on  suche  maner  of  thyngs  as  is  niostt  necessar\' 
and  convenyent  to  ye  high  aulter."  But  right  through 
this  series  of  wills,  some  very  small  bequest  to  the  high 
altar,  usually  of  money,  is  the  regular  rule,  with  tew 
exceptions. 

Among  the  vestments  left  to  Northamptonshire 
churches  are  ;  "  A  vestment  of  velvete  suitable  to  the 
best  cope  "  (Pytchley) ;  a  cope  of  crimson  velvet  (Orling- 
bury) ;  a  cope  and  vestment  of  white  silk  that  cost  £7 
(Kettering);  a  vestment  price  13s.  id.  (Kilsby) ;  "my 
surples  and  a  vestment  prec.  xxs."  to  Duston  church 
from  Sir  Robert  Parke,  vicar,  1519  ;  a  cope  and  vestment 
(Preston  Capes).  More  fretjuently  money  was  left  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  vestments ;  St,  Sepulchre's  had 
a  bequest  of  X5  of  this  kind,  in  1534,  and  Rushden  a  like 
sum  to  buy  a  cope  or  vestment.  Smaller  bequests  towards 
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the  purchase  of  vestments  wflre  common.  Such  are : 
40s.  towards  the  buying  of  a  pair  (set)  of  vestments  at 
Aynhoe;  40s.  towards  a  cope  at  Whittlebury;  20s.  to 
be  bestowed  in  vestments  at  Hardingston  ;  the  residue 
of  a  small  estate  at  Exton  to  buy  a  cope  or  vestment  ; 
6s.  Sd.  and  an  acre  of  pease  towards  a  cope  for  Naseby  ; 
and  6*.  8rf.,  in  1516,  "  towardes  the  bying  of  a  cope  to 
honour  Almighty  Gfod  in  the  church  of  Ashby  "  (Mears 
Ashby). 

Sir  Richard  Knightley  (the  father  of  Sir  Richard, 
the  great  Puritan  and  patron  of  the  Mar-prelate  tracts) 
by  his  will  of  1538  was  most  generous  in  the  way  of 
vestments  to  the  churches  of  his  neighbourhood.  "  To 
the  intent  that  God's  service  may  be  the  better  main- 
tained "  he  left  a  vestment  of  the  value  of  20*.,  or  20s.  to 
buy  one,  to  the  churches  of  Fawsley,  Evei-ton,  Badby, 
Newnham,  Lichborough,  Stowe,  Weedon,  Norton, 
Braunston,  Byfield,  Woodford,  Catesby,  Helidon,  Char- 
welton,  Preston,  Farthingatone,  and  Plumpton. 

There  are  not  many  references  in  these  wills  to  any- 
thing pertaining  to  Holy  Baptism,  but  in  1526  the  rector 
of  Holdenby  left  "  a  basson  and  a  laver  "  to  the  font ;  and 
there  was  also  a  bequest  to  the  church  of  Bugbrook  of 
**  a  charger  to  wasche  the  hands  when  chylden  be 
crystened."  Such  washing  would  be  essential  at  the 
time  when  chrism  or  holy  oil  formed  part  of  the 
baptismal  ceremony.  A  parishioner  of  St.  Peter's,  North- 
ampton, desired  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  and 
"  before  the  christening  dore." 

The  references  to  books  chiefly  relate  to  those  used  in 
the  services  of  the  Church.  Tney  are  too  well  known 
to  ecclesiologists,  under  their  differing  nomenclature,  to 
need  annotation. 

To  the  church  of  Great  Billing  "  ij  portulsses  w'  a 
masse  boke  "  ;  "  To  bye  a  graylle  for  Cold  Ashby  churche 
xs."  ;  "  To  by  a  mase  booke  and  alter  clothe,  vjs.  viijt/.," 
All  Saints,  Northampton,  1542;  and  to  the  church  of 
Tifl&eld  the  vicar  leaves,  in  1516,  "  my  best  Portuys,  my 
manual  of  parchment,  and  sawter.  "  Henry  Newman, 
vicar  of  Harringworth,  left  in  1521  to  the  parish  church 
of  Elneston  "  my  notid  Portus  and  a  surplus  there  to 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  chauntry  prest  for  ever,  biit 
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I  will  that  the  same  Iwlse  and  the  surples  be  registered 
in  the  Church  Reves  Inventory." 

There  are  some  interesting  examples  of  the  re-supply 
of  the  old  church  office  books  towards  the  end  of  Mary's 
short  reign.  In  1557,  26*.  Sd.  was  left  to  the  church  of 
Crick  "towards  the  buyinge  of  a  newGi'ayle  book,"  On 
June  3rd,  1558,  there  was  a  bequest  of  3s.  4d.  "  towards 
the  byinge  of  an  Antiphonar." 

In  1529  the  college  of  Irthlingborough  received  a 
bequest  of  10s',  towards  buying  books.  Roger.  Alyu, 
husbandman,  in  1521  left  206'.  to  Benefield  "  to  the 
buyinge  of  bokes  iiecessarie  to  the  church." 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  book  bequest  to  a 
church  is  one  of  March  22nd,  1526,  which  tends  to  prove 
that  printing  had  not  driven  out  the  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  painful  work  of  the  scribe.  At  the  date 
mentioned  Sir  William  Adson,  parson  of  Chipping 
Warden,  left  "  to  the  paiyshe  church  of  Chepyng 
Warden  v"  sterrling  to  buy  a  boke  called  a  Breviary  to 
be  made.  I  have  spoke  for  ytt  myselfe  to  oon  dweUyng 
at  the  blakefreers  in  Herfbrde  and  payd  to  him  in 
yernest  vjs.  viijt/." 

The  following  bequests  pertain  to  volumes  other  than 
office  books.  George  Symonds,  parson,  of  Maidibrd, 
leaves  "  to  the  abby  of  Byndelesden  my  Decretalls,'  to 
the  abbey  of  Ashbye  a  Boke  called  Ludolfus  de  vita 
Jhesu,"  to  Sir  Robert  Goodmulne  my  boke  of  prayers  on 
parchment,  to  Sir  William  Croke  a  boke  called  Virgill,  to 
the  vicar  of  Preston  a  boke  called  Postilla,"  to  Mr.  Foxley 
the  elder  a  boke  called  De  Vita  Jhesu,*  so  that  he  gyve 
it  to  a  preste  after  his  decease  to  pray  for  me." 

Thomas  Pratt,  vicar  of  Spratton,  which  was  a  vicarage 
of  the  Austin  Abbey  of  St.  James,  Northampton,  letl,  m 


'  TheDocrelaUof  PopeGrpgory  IX.  et    mayittra!i»    tvper   epiilolai    Pauli 

were   printed  in  1513,  and  witli  com-  Setertndi  pafrit:     fratrit   Nicotai  de 

menl*  at  sevrral  other  earlj  dato.  Oorraii    aacre    pagme     profeuorU    ac 

•  Ludolpli    of    SBionj,  Prior  of   the  FrociacialU  Francis  OrdiitU  Frediea- 

CarlhnsiBua  at  Slrasburg,  wbb  tlie  fimt  loruia,  whicli  wa»  printed  in  IIJOE. 
to    write    ri  connei^tod   life   of  Clirii>t.  '  The  ricar  was  not  tikclj  bo    bnTe 

The  earliest  editioa  of  this  great  folio  hud  two  copies  of   Ludolph,  SDd   thia 

WMprinHilin  1474.  w.ig  probably    I'l'fa    Ciritfi   leemtdMm 

'  This    may   have    been    the    poslils  Soaacrnluram,    wlijch    was   priuled    in 

on   the   ICpisllta   nod  Go«pel»   aiready  12nio  in  1481,  and  again  by  Wynkvn 

named,  or  possibly  Potlilla  tlKcidafira  de  Worde  in  4tO  in  16^6. 
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1510,  "To  the  House  of  St.  James  a  Boke  called 
Pupylia  Oculi."' 

The  vicar  of  Blakesley,  in  1523,  left  to  the  chantry 
priest  of  that  church,  in  addition  to  his  "  niydyll  gowne 
and  a  fiistyan  jackquet,"  "  Manipnlus  Curatorunr  et 
Legenda  Lumbardica.'"' 

John  Harres,  master  of  arts  and  vicar  of  Hardingston, 
was  evidently  a  considerable  student  and  dabbled  in 
physic  and  astrology.  By  his  will,  dated  December 
yth,  1558,  he  leaves  to  Master  William  Dixson,  priest, 
"all  my  divinitie  books  if  he  will  fetch  them,  to  Doctor 
Tomear  all  my  physicke  bokes  one  excepted  called 
my  black  Iwke  &  that  boke  to  be  restored  to  Merton 
(JoUidge  in  Oxford  w'  an  Astrolable  of  brasse  with 
introductions  &  xxs,  in  money  &  all  Potticarye  stufe 
or  ware.' 

In  1541,  John  Pamell,  priest  of  Wellingborough, 
leaves  to  Sir  Edwaid  Parnell  his  "  best  New  Testament 
in  Latyn,  a  Postilla  upon  the  Gospells  &  Epistles  by 
the  yere,^  Legenda  Sanctorum,  and  ij  of  the  old  Portuss. ' 
He  also  left  to  Master  Famwoi-th  '"  tlie  vj  bokes  of  tlie 
byble  of  Hugo  de  Vienna."" 

The  lights  before  the  images  were  in  some  of  tlie 
smaller  churches  very  numerous.  For  instance,  at 
Dallington  there  were  thirteen  lights :  those  of  St. 
Hugh,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Anne,  The 
Trinity,  Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel,  Our  Lady  by  the 
Trinity,  St.  Katharine,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Margaret,  and 
All    Hallows,  in  addition   to  the   Sepulchre  and  Rojd 

'  Pvpitla  Oculi  omailiut  pectL^lerii,  '  LouffolaittiBn      HUloriii      que      a 

prtcipue  Aagtirnaii  lumme  aireitaria,  plerinqae    Aurta     /.n/tada    tanHofam 

etc-  El]'  Joliii  dn  Burgh,  clianci'llor  nnd  apptlCilur,   nra   Patiioiialt  taKclomai 

professor   of    dirinitj    >t     Cambridge,  wiu  the  titln  of    tbo    edition   of   tlio 

eoniftiled    in    1385,    was     a     favourita  Ooldcu   Legend   printed    in    1S16.      In 

treatise  of  the  educated  Engliah  clergr.  curlier  printed   Latin  editions,  Lombir- 

It  treated  of  the  adininialnilion  of  tlie  rfico    Hitloria  is  usually  giTen  as  the 

^>eTenSBcnlInent■  BndotiiprecclesiBstical  sevondsr;  title.      It   «as  the  nork  of 

duliea.    It  «as  printed  in  1510.  Jaeobui     de     Vorogiae     (1330-1298), 

'  Hanipnlui  Cvratoritm  wai  printed  Arflibi«hop  of  Genoa, 

by  Wjntjn  de  Worde  in   1509.    The  *  PoHilla  Ouilltrmi  tuper  Epuf'^'at 

colopliOQ     of     tlie    copy    in     Lambetli  il  Erangtlia  lie  tempore  al    Saaelit  et 

library  i*  a  sufficient  explanation  of  in  pro  i/rfanctit  was  printed  in  14S8. 

.  "Erplicit  libelln,  intiUlatm  Maui-  '  The  teit  of  the  Bible,  with  Cardiiiftl 


jmliH  CKratornm,proi<itlrBclione  iieophi.       Hugo's  eomments  or  poatils,  was  prinl«il 
lor»m    curatorum  ee/ilat  a   dociUrimo      in  sii  folio  Toliimes  at  Nureoiberg  i: 


"0  domino  Onidone  deMoale  Roeherii."       1504. 


■ooglc 
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lights.     At  Hardingston  there  were  six,  at  Holdenby  aiid 
KmgHthorpe  eight. 

Among  the  more  curious  or  interesting  lights  may  be 
named  that  of  St.  Columba  in  Collingtree  church,  taking 
us  back  to  the  old  Scottish  church  that  first  brought 
Christianity  into  Northamptonshire  through  the  preach- 
ing of  Diuma.  St.  Cuthbert's  light  at  Bugbrook  was 
also  an  unusual  one  for  the  Midlands.  At  Towcester 
there  was  a  joint  light  to  St.  Roche  and  King  Henry. 
This  latter  of  course  refers  to  Henry  VI. ;  though  the 
attempt  to  have  him  canonised  failed,  there  is  hardly  a 
county  in  England  hut  had  one  or  more  images  of  him  in 
the  churches. 

The  bequests  in  kind  for  the  support  of  different  lights 
or  for  other  more  general  church  purposes  are  exceed- 
ingly varied.  One  of  the  most  usual  is  a  strike  or 
quarter  of  barley  and  other  kinds  of  grain  and  malt.  At 
Woodford,  in  152G,  a  load  of  wheat  was  left  to  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady ;  whilst  at  Naseby  a  load  of  pease 
was  left  to  the  Kood.  Sheep  were  common  bequests  for 
like  purposes ;  we  find  them  differently  described  as 
"sherehogs,""ewehoggerells,""whethers,"and  "lambbes," 
At  Towcester  there  was  left  to  the  brotherhood  of  Our 
Lady  and  St.  George  "  an  oxe  calfe  of  the  age  of  xij 
wekes."  There  are  several  instances  of  the  bequest  of 
hives ;  a  parishioner  of  Naseby  in  1529  left  all  his  hives 
of  bees  to  maintain  the  Rood  and  Sepulchre  lights. 
Amongst  metal  gifts  to  churches  may  be  named  a  sdver 
spoon,  a  pewter  dish,  and  "'  my  biggest  brasse  Pott." 

Now  and  again  the  bequests  to  trie  various  lights  were 
in  kind  that  did  not  require  barter  or  sale  to  make  the 
gift  available.  Thus,  Thomas  Robins,  husbandman,  left, 
m  1531,  to  the  village  church  of  All  Saints,  Holdenby, 
two  pounds  of  wax  for  Our  Lady's  light,  and  one  pound 
of  wax  for  each  of  the  lights  of  the  Rood,  of  All  Hallows, 
the  Sepulchre,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  St.  Christopher, 

The  lights  used  at  funerals  and  requiem  masses  are 
always  prominent  in  pi-e-Reformation  wills.  They  were 
known  by  different  names  in  difterent  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Weaver  gives  a  list  of  the  West  Country 
terms,  of  which  the  commonest  was  Inmcn  mortuorum. 
Mr.  Duncan  found  that  in  West  Kent  the  usual  term  was 
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"  hei-se  lights."  In  Northamptonshii-e  it  is  almost  invai'i- 
ably  "  the  torches,"  and  sinall  money  bequests  towards 
the  torches  occur  in  a  large  majority  of  the  wiUs.  They 
were  great  serges  or  yellow  tapers  made  of  a  mixture  of 
resin  and  wax,  and  were  kept  by  the  wardens  ready  for 
the  use  of  all  parishioners  who  required  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  simple  bequest  to  the  torches,  expressions 
such  as  these  are  found,  "  to  the  church  reeves  to  make 
torches,"  "  xxd.  to  help  to  by  a  torche,"  "  two  torches  of 
4s.  apiece," 

The  Sepulchre  light,  as  has  been  remarked,  receives 
special  mention  in  the  Northamptonshire  wills,  being 
very  rarely  omitted.  But  in  addition  to  this  there  ai-e 
some  other  specific  references  to  the  Easter  Sepulchre, 
which  show  that  in  various  churches  it  was  more  than  a 
temporary  erection.  There  are  various  bequests  at  Brig- 
stocK  toward  the  repair  of  the  Sepulchre,  including  the 

f'ft  of  a  bullock  of  two  years  old,  John  Tresham,  of 
ushden,  who  died  in  1420,  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  "  by  the  sepulchre."  There  are  also 
some  references  to  gilding  the  Sepulchre  before  Easter. 

With  reference  to  the  two  lights  on  the  altar,  there 
was  a  bequest  in  153.'i  of  £10  to  buy  a  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks,  and  a  smaller  sum  to  the  church  of  Moreton 
Pinkney  for  two  candlesticks  to  stand  before  the  high 
altar. 

A  "  candyUstike "  was  left  to  St.  Clement's  altar  at 
St.  Giles,  Northampton,  in  1528. 

In  1531,  there  was  left  to  the  church  of  Braybrook  "a 
candylstick  of  v  flowers  &  v  tapers  of  v  ponde  waxe  to 
be  sete  before  our  lady." 

The  will  of  a  Brington  parishioner  of  the  same  date 
leaves  "  to  the  Image  of  our  ladye  that  standeth  in  the 
chaucell  a  candlestick  of  latten."  Another  will  leaves 
"a  candlestick  of  laten  with  5  branches  p'  x  s"  to  the 
same  image. 

In  1534,  there  was  a  bequest  of  3*.  id.  "  to  the  roode 
lofte  (Broughtron)  to  the  buying  of  a  candellsticke  to  set 
tapers  on." 

As  to  the  special  time  for  lights,  particularly  at  mass, 
there  are  various  entries — such  as  "  a  pounde  of  wax 
candle  to  bum  at  high  mass  "  (Kingsthorpe)  ;  "  a  taper  ot 
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usly  bun 
iiient  at  mastyme  "  (Old). 

Henry  Mayo,  priest  of  Chipping  Warden,  desired  (in 
1516)  tnat  "afore  thei  ymage  Petm-  &  Paull  ther  be 
bmnyng  light  of  Wax  and  hon  thee  holy  day  All  Seynts 
tynie  as  ytt  ys  used  and  on  theer  worke  day  at  hye 
mass." 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Chipping  Wai-den  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  wills  confirm 
in  several  places  Mr.  Duncan's  statement  that  the  image 
of  the  saint  or  saints  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated 
always  stood  in  the  chancel. 

Occasionally  a  church  possessed  a  sacred  picture,  and  in 
thtwe  cases  there  was  usually  a  lamp  or  light  before  it. 
References  occur  in  these  wills  to  "  the  blessed  pictui-e  of 
our  Savyour  Christ  Jesu,"  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Barnwell ;  to  the  painting  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  at  More- 
ton  Pinkney ;  to  the  pamting  of  St.  Michael,  at  East 
Haddon  ;  to  the  painting  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  Towcester  ; 
and  to  the  painting  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Old.  Half  a 
sieve  of  malt  was  also  left  to  the  painting  of  Our  Lady 
at  Bamack. 

Some  references  to  "painting"  may  apply  to  the  re- 
colouring  of  a  sculptured  figure,  but  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  that  was  the  case  with  any  of  the  instances 
just  cited. 

In  addition  to  the  painting  of  Otn'  Lady  of  Pity  at 
Moreton  Pinkney,  there  were  PU'ta's  or  images  of*  the 
Blessed  Virgin  with  the  dead  body  of  Christ  in  the 
churches  of  Brixworth,  Bugbrook,  Little  Houghton, 
Great  Hougliton,  St.  Giles,  Northampton,  Middleton 
Cheney,  St,  Peter's,  Northampton,  and  Ilushden.  "  Our 
Lady  of  Comfort "  was  the  usual  name  for  a  Picfa  of 
some  celebrity  at  the  church  of  the  Carmelite  Friars  of 
Northampton,  to  whicli  bequests  were  sometimes  made 
fi'om  distant  parts  of  the  county. 

Two  instances  occur  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Nativity.  At 
Bugbi-ook  bequests  were  made  "  to  the  mayntenance  of 
the  natyvyte,"  and  to  "  the  light  before  the  nativity  hi 
the  chancell";  whilst  at  Long  Buckby,  Alice  Saundei-s 
leaves  two  of  her  best  kerctiiefs  to  "  Our  liady  of 
Bethlem." 
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Sometimea  bequests  are  found  for  pai-ticular  figui'ew  oi- 
images  which  were  obviously  intended  for  their  adorn- 
ment. To  "  Oui-  Lady  of  Whittlebury  "  was  left,  in  1 522, 
two  ells  of  ell-broad  cloth  "  to  be  drawne  upon  wyre 
before  hir."  A  pair  (that  is,  a  set  nv  rosary)  of  "  white 
aumber  bedes"  to  Our  Lady  in  the  chapel  at  Luffenhani. 
Another  bequest  left  "  a  pere  of  coral  Ijedes "  to  Our 
Lady  of  Walsingham  and  Our  Lady  of  the  White  Friai-s, 
Northampton.  A  kerchief  was  left  to  Our  Lady  of  Pity 
at  St.  Peter's,  Northampton,  There  is  a  variety  of 
information  to  be  gleaned  with  respect  to  the  decking  of 
images  and  their  various  coats  or  garbs  that  pertanie<l 
to  the  great  church  of  All  Saints,  Northampton— j«ir- 
ticularly  those  that  weie  carried  in  procession  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day — but  as  it  has  not  been  found  in  wills,  it 
would  he  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  quote  it. 

There  was  a  bequest,  in  1534,  at  Middleton  Cheney, 
"  To  the  iij  Kyngs  of  Collyn  (Cologne)  oon  strike  or 
barley." 

The  chantry  priest  of  Spratton,  in  1520,  left  to  the 
bedehouse  of  St.  Thomas  at  Northampton  "  my  iij 
ymages  of  Alabaster." 

At  Pitsford  40£/.  was  left  to  the  gilding  of  the  rood 
loft.  In  1516,  20s.  was  bequeathed  at  Hears  Ashby  for 
painting  the  rood  loft,  and  6.s.  Sd.  in  the  following  year 
"to  the  paintinge  of  Mary  &  John."  At  Brington,  in 
1531,  10s.  was  left  for  the  fixing  of  Mary  and  John, 
and  other  bequests  for  a  new  cross  (crucifix).  In  1537, 
there  were  various  small  bequests  at  Wellingborough 
for  the  painting  and  gilding  of  the  High  Rood. 
At  Bugbrook  there  were  four  lights  in  the  rood  loft  to 
which  bequests  were  made.  At  Rushden,  in  1533,  there 
was  a  bequest  to  the  "'  Hye  Roode,"  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  "  Grene  Rode,"  whatever  that  may  have 
l«en, 

With  reference  to  taliernacles,  lor  the  enclosing  of 
sculpture,  the  following  have  been  noticed  : — 

In  1516,  Henry  Mays,  priest,  of  Chipping  Warden,  left 
6.f.  8d,  "  to  the  makinge  of  the  tabernacle  of  oure  lady 
of  Warden." 

Elizabeth  Makernes,  widow,  of  Finedon,  left  30s.  8{^., 
in  1534,  "to  the  making  of  the  tabernacle  of  Jhesas." 
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In  1523,  there  was  a  bequest  at  Kettering  to  the 
gilding  and  painting  of  the  tabernacle  of  Our  Lady. 

Altars  other  than  the  high  altar  occasionally  obtain 
specific  bequests.  Henry  Dunkley,  parson,  of  Heyford, 
leaves  2*-.  in  1521  to  the  repair  of  St.  Botolph's  altar  iii 
that  church.  Simon  Smith,  of  Foxton,  leaves  in  the 
same  year  I2d.  to  the  gilding  of  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Foxton  Chapel.  A  Courteenhall  bequest  leaves  "  x«. 
towards  buying  of  a  tabul  (reredos)  to  sent  Johns 
aulter." 

There  are  a  few  references  to  banners.  There  was  a 
special  banner  of  St.  Martin  at  St.  Sepulchre,  Northamp- 
ton ;  a  bequest  of  5s.  was  made  to  the  church  of  Brington 
"  to  bye  a  crosae  banner  clothe  "  ;  Ss.  was  bequeathed  to 
Blatherwick  church,  in  1553,  "  to  bye  one  banner  clothe 
w'"  the  picture  of  St.  George."  As  a  proof  of  there 
being  several  banners  in  ordinary  county  churches,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  widow  woman  of  Spratton.  in 
1544,  left  money  to  purchase  "  a  banner  clothe  yt  shalbe 
better  than  any  now  in  the  Churche."  There  are  also 
bequests  towards  banners  for  the  churches  of  Welling- 
boi-ough  and  Bugbrook. 

The  gilds,  fraternities,  or  brotherhoods  that  we  have 
noticed  in  these  Northamptonshire  wills  tanp.  Henry 
Vni.  are  as  follows  : — 


Benefield  St.  John's. 

Brixnorth         St.  Boniface. 

Holy  Trinity. 

Cottesbrook      Our  Lady. 

Cranford  ...        Oar  Lady. 

St.  Catharine. 

Dallington        Onr  Lady. 

II  The  Bood. 

Daventry  Holy  Trinity. 

Finedou...  ...  ...  ...  Onr  Lady. 

„  The  Sepulchre. 

<,  ...  ---  ...  St.  Joiin'a. 

Kettering  ...         ...  ...  Our  Lady. 

,.  ...  ...  ...  Sepulchre, 

„  ...  ...  ...  St.  John  Baptist. 

Meara  AsLby  ■ ...  St.  Marftaret. 

I.  Holy  Trinity, 

i<  The  Sepulchi-e, 

Moreton  Pinkney         The  Rood. 
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All  Saints,  Northampton 

...     OnrLady. 

...     Holy  Trinity. 

...     Corpns  Cbristi. 
...     St.  John  Baptist. 

>•                               H 

..                               II 

"                               » 

...     The  Holy  Rood. 

...     St.  Catharine. 

St.  Gregory       "'. 

...     The  Holy  Rood  in  the  Wall. 

St.  Giles 

...     St.  Clement's. 

...     Holy  Cross. 

Oundle               !'..         '.'.'. 

...     Oar  Lady. 

Pjtchlej           

...     Onr  Lady  of  Pity. 

...     St.  NicholflB. 

Rannds 

...     The  ResnrrectioD. 

Hnahden            

...     Oar  I«dy  and  St.  Catharine^ 

Towcester          

...     Our  Lady  iind  St.  George. 

Wallingboroogh 

...     Onr  Lady. 

...     St.  Cathai-ine. 

r> 

...     Corpns  Chrifltf. 

t> 

...     The  Rood. 

... 

...     The  Sepulchre. 

...     MsM  of  Jeans. 

Wollaston 

...     The  Sepdchre. 

The  custom  sometimes  prevailed  of  a  dying  person 
leaving  money  to  a  gild  in  order  to  become  a 
posthumous  member,  and  thus  secure  their  prayera.  A 
very  curious  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  will  of 
Widow  Agnes  Doles,  of  Oundle,  in  1514,  wherein  she 
leaves  a  sufficient  sum  to  the  gild  of  Our  Lady  to  make 
her  two  husbands  and  herself  "  brethern  and  systour  of 
the  seid  gyld." 

At  Raunds  there  was  a  bequest  of  6s.  8d.  to  the  gild  ot 
the  Resurrection  for  a  dinner. 

A  Peterborough  widow  leaves  a  bequest  to  the 
Motherless  Children  of  St.  Catharine  of  Lincoln. 

Roger  Alyn,  in  1521,  leaves  10s.  "to  the  byldynge 
of  Seint  John  Gelde  In  the  church  "  of  Benefield,  which 
seems  to  have  reference  to  the  screens  or  parclose-s- 
torming  the  gild  chapel. 

A  matter  that  has  caused  some  surprise  in  going 
through  these  wills  is  the  number  of  instances  of  legacies 
to  the  religious  individually  and  not  collectively.  Such 
gifts  cannot  be  held  to  accord  with  tlie  true  interpi-e- 
tation  of  the  vow  of  poverty  in  the  better  monastic  days, 
but  sufficed,  we  suppose,  to  affi:>rd  a  small  supply  of 
'■  jKjcket  money  "  for  particular  needs.     These  bequests- 
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coulti  not,  of  course,  reach  the  brethren  or  sisters  save 
through  their  superior's  hands.  Bequests  to  each  of  the 
sistem  or  nuns  of  the  house  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Rothwell, 
are  not  infrequent,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
these  good  ladies  could  have  spent  their  small  legacies 
ill  any  way  save  for  the  community.'  The  most  curious- 
looking  bequest  to  this  community  is  one  of  1521: 
'■  To  the  Convent  oif  Nunnys  a  Browne  Kowe."  Master 
John  Sokkes,  priest,  of  Hardingston,  left  I3.v.  4c?„ 
in  1527,  "To  every  lady  in  delapr^."  This  was  the 
CJluiiiac  convent  of  De  la  Pr^  in  Hardingston  parish. 
There  are  several  instances  of  bequests  not  only  to 
the  Cistercian  abbot  of  Pipewell,  but  to  each  one 
of  his  monks.  The  abbot  of  the  Austin  house  of  St. 
James,  Northampton,  had  left  him  by  the  vicar  of 
Duston  in  1519,  20d.  and  at  the  same  time  "every  nf 
hys  brothern  12''  "  and  every  novice  2c?. 

In  1532  the  same  abbot  received  2s.  and  every  canon, 
being  a  priest,  l.v.  After  a  like  manner  the  Premonstra- 
tensian  abbot  of  Sulby  and  each  of  his  canons  were 
remembered  in  several  wills.  No  order  seems  to  have 
been  exempt  from  these  individual  gifts  ;  a  priest  in  the 
north  of  the  county,  remembering  the  double  Gilbertiiie 
house  of  Sempringham,  left  20.'i.  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  canons,  and  another  20s.  equally  among  the 
strictly  cloistered  nuns.  Nor  were  the  friars  forgotten. 
The  prior  of  the  Black  Friars,  Northampton,  received  hv 
will  a  goblet  of  silver  in  1536.  Ten  years  earlier  a  well- 
4lisposed  Northampton  lady  leaves  a  pair  of  sheets  to  the 
«iib-prior  of  the  Austin  Friars  and  single  sheets  and  a 
silver  spoon  to  other  friars,  whilst  the  cook  of  the  same 
house  became  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  feather  bed. 

Sir  llichard  Knightley,  of  Fawsley,  from  whose  will  of 
1528  we  have  ali'eady  quoted,  is  one  of  those  late  case-s 
which  tends  to  disprove  the  popular  notion  that  foundeis 
of  chantries  were  usually  entirely  selfish  in  their 
bequests,  and  that  the  minister  was  nothing  more  than 
a  mass  priest.  In  addition  to  providing  for  elaborate 
masses  and  trentals  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  provides 

'  Letter!  are  eitonl^  of  Englisli  IndieB  writing  to  their  rpktites  Imt  eonliiry 
of  Bouiftn  Cntliolic  fanillieE,  «]io  had  nnd  aililni:  for  a  littl«  pocket  nionej'  to 
tskpn  tlie  veil  in  cootinental  nutmerips,       h\'.y  «iiiiff  and  varm  glovM 
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for  '"  a  secular  preste  to  synge  &  praye  for  my  soule  in 
the  parish  church  of  Fawstey  for  terme  of  xx'^  yeares 
uext  after  my  departure,  &  to  have  yearely  for  his 
wa^B  &  salarye  x  raarkes,  &  that  the  sayd  preste  shall 
<lurm^  the  said  tyme  teach  children  their  playn  Song, 
after  the  nomher  &  rate  as  my  executors  shall  thinke 
mete  &  convenyent,  without  anythinge  taken  of  the  sayd 
children  or  of  ther  frendes  for  ther  techinge." 

A  more  striking  instance  of  general  teaching  being  a 
part  of  the  function  of  a  chantry  priest  of  an  old  founda- 
tion occurs  in  the  will  of "  Sir  Thomas  Hertwell,  of 
Spratton,  clerk."  By  his  will  of  1520  he  leaves  "to 
eveiy  Scolar  of  my  paryshe  that  can  syng  Jiij  d.  & 
that  cannot  ij  d.,  &  to  every  scolar  that  I  have  else  i  d., 
&  that  have  ben  my  scolars  beyng  at  my  buryal,  a  peny^ 
Jk  as  moche  at  the  monetll-  day  to  every  scolar  of  myne 
that  are  present,  and  to  such  as  have  ben  my  scolars, 
lieyng  then  yn  holy  orders,  present  at  my  buryall, 
xij  d." 

Another  example  of  the  same  character  is  to  be  found 
in  the  will  of  John  Bloxam  (June  20th,  1518),  priest  of 
tlie  chantry  of  B.V.M.  in  the  church  of  Great  Addington. 
One  clause  of  this  interesting  will  runs  as  follows  :  "  I 
will  that  any  priest  who  has  been  my  scholar  in  time 
past  to  have,  that  he  may  pray  for  me,  £10,  or  their 
value  in  books," 

A  name  for  Rogation  Week  that  is  seldom  met  with, 
and  not  quite  easy  of  explanation,  is  Cross  Week.  "  Sir 
John  Jacson,"  vicar  of  Hambledon  (Rutland),  left  in  1519 
"  To  the  procession  in  Cross  week  a  Ewe  &  a  Lamb."  A 
Harleston  will  of  1558  leaves  "every  Crosse  Monday  year- 
ly, 8^.  to  be  dronken  amonge  the  poor,"  Thomas  Rowell, 
of  Cottingham,  by  will  of  1559,  left  bread  and  drink  on 
Cross  Monday,  at  the  discretion  of  the  churchwardens, 
"so  long  as  the  worlde  endurethe,"  the  cost  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  rent  of  the  house  in  which  he  then 
dwelt. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  before'  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  we  well  know  it  was  afterwards,  for  the  church- 
iivardens  to  provide  refreshment  for  those  who  made  the 
often  long  perambulation  of  the  parish  bounds  at  this 
season.     John  Worthy,  of  Whissenden  (Rutland),  left,  in 

^  .oogic 
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1537,  a  cow  to  the  churchwardens,  that  they  might  ever- 
more give  the  parish  "  bred  &  drinke  in  the  Mondaye 
in  the  Kogation  weke,  for  to  pray  for  me  and  my  frends." 
A  cow  was  also  left  to  the  wardens  of  Long  Buckby  "  to 
make  a  drynkynge  w'  in  the  processyon  weeke." 

Only  one  reference  has  been  found  to  a  church  ale,  a 
testator  of  Norton  by  Daventry  leaving  a  strike  of  malt 
for  the  church  ale  in  "  Whitson  Weke." 

Amongst  various  entries,  difficult  to  classify,  the 
following  may  be  noted  : — 

In  1521  a  lectern  of  latten  was  left  to  the  church  of 
Old.  Two  shillings  were  left  in  1 534  towards  the  making 
of  a  church  clock  for  Towcester.  Ten  shillings  were  left 
to  the  church  of  Spratton  in  1510,  by  Thomas  Powell, 
the  vicar,  to  buy  "  a  par  of  Sensors." 

In  1522,  Ss,  4d.  was  left  towards  a  new  pair  of  organs 
for  the  church  of  WelHngborough. 

Most  remarkable  is  the  1522  bequest  In  a  will  of  St. 
Giles,  Northampton,  wherein  two  shillings  are  lefl  "  t» 
the  repair  of  tne  vise  of  the  Holy  Cost."  The  word 
"  vise  "  means  a  mask,  or  representation.  Probably  it 
here  refers  to  the  model  of  a  dove  used  at  Whitsuntide. 

There  are  various  bequests  to  hermits,  mention  being- 
made  of  the  one  on  St.  Thomas's  Bridge,  Northampton, 
of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Rushden  (who  kept  a  causeway  in 
repair),  of  St.  Gregory,  of  St.  Austin,  and  of  Haddon.the 
last  of  whom  must  have  been  a  priest,  for  10.t.  is  left  him 
to  sing  a  trental.  There  is  also  a  bequest  to  the  anchorite 
or  recluse  at  Northampton  to  say  five  masses  of  the  Five 
Wounds — which  is  a  further  proof  that  an  ankerhold 
sometimes  contained  an  altar. 

The  wills  of  the  parish  priests  usually  provide  that 
they  shall  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  tneir  church. 
John  Hay,  vicar  of  Kilsby,  requests  (1521)  that  he  may 
be  interred  "  afore  my  stawle,"  two  other  incumbents 
before  their  desks,  and  one  beneath  the  lamp  in  the 
centre  of  the  chancel.  This  part  of  the  church  was 
rarely  used  for  lay  burial,  but  we  suppose  John  Nichols, 
of  Islip,  succeeded  in  his  desire  in  1531,  for  he  left  a 
black  bullock  to  the  parson  on  the  express  understanding 
that  he  was  to  He  within  the  chancel.  Henry  Godwin, 
of  Irchester,  expressed  an  exactly  opposite  and  far  humbler 
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wish  in  his  will,  of  1526,  wherein  he  desired  that  his 
body  might  be  buried  in  the  parish  churcli  "  next  unto 
the  holy  water  stoke  as  may  be  so  the  people  may 
tredde  and  come  over  my  grave  and  sepulture." 

It  La  generally  supposed  that  the  egotistic  custom  of 
leaving  money  for  a  funeral  sermon  or  sermons  came 
in  at  the  Reformation,  but  Phylyppe  Mechyll,  of  Flore, 
widow,  by  will  of  1527,  after  providing  for  a  trental 
of  masses,  left  6«,  8d.  to  "a  clarke  beyng  graduatte 
to  saye  a  Sermon  in  the  said  churche  of  Flower  the  day 
of  my  said  buryall."  Robert  Gun,  of  Eaunds,  in  1558, 
instructed  his  executors  to  provide  three  preachers  for 
three  sermons,  at  a  charge  of  5s.  each. 

Jane  Brafield,  of  Northampton,  in  1522,  desires  to 
have  "  y'  pall  of  y*  blacke  frears  upon  my  herse  &  y° 
to  have  xxd  for  it."  A  RothweU  will  provides  for  "  ij 
blake  dothis  with  white  crosses  on  my  grave  &  on  my 
wyvis,  &  ij  serges  to  bum  at  all  the  masses  said  &  all 
masses  at  hi  aultar  for  a  yeare."  An  All  Saints, 
Northampton,  will  requests  that  six  torches  may  burn 
at  the  burial  and  at  month's  mind,  and  that  immediately 
afler  they  be  divided  among  the  five  chief  fraternities 
of  the  church, 

A  general  distribution  of  small  benefactions  to  the 
parishioners  on  the  day  of  the  ftineral  was  not  unusual, 
■without  ordering  the  recipients  to  be  present.  There  are 
several  cases  of  Id.  and  2d.,  and  in  one  instance  as  much 
as  id.  being  given  to  each  householder.  A  Nasehy 
testator  left  a  cheese  for  every  householder,  the  best 
ones  to  go  to  the  poorest.  The  poor  of  Old  had  a  load  of 
wood  distributed  to  them  on  the  funeral  day  of  a  fellow 
parishioner. 

As  to  provision  made  for  fiineral  processions,  it 
must  suffice  to  quote  two  examples,  John  Naylor,  of 
RothweU,  provided,  in  1522,  that  "  my  wyfe  bring  me 
honestlye  to  the  Chirche  with  xij  pore  folks  baryng 
in  thyr  hands  one  taper  of  waxe  beyng  of  half  a  H  apece." 
Anne  Shefford,  of  all  Saints,  Northampton,  requested, 
in  1542,  that  "  all  the  prestes  of  the  College  with  all  the 
clarkes  of  the  s*"  parish  shall  see  me  to  the  Church 
&  they  to  have  for  their  labour  after  the  order  of  the 
Church." 
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James  Ball,  of  Wellingborough,  in  1536,  left  16d.  to 
the  eight  ringers  to  ring  at  his  burial, 

Edward  Martin,  parson,  of  Old,  added  a  remarkable 
codicil  to  his  will,  in  1544,  appended  as  he  states  by  his 
own  hand.  Therein  he  provides  that  there  were  to  be 
brewed  against  his  burial  four  quarters  of  malt ;  and 
three  bullocks,  six  sheep,  three  calves,  six  pigs,  and 
"  hens  &  capons  as  nede  shalbe  "  were  to  be  prepared 
for  the  same,  together  with  three  quarters  of  "  bred 
corne,  that  all  comers  might  be  rejoiced." 
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THE  REGIA. 
By  S.  BDSaELL  FORBES. 

Some  most  interesting  remains  of  the  Regia,  the 
official  residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  ancient 
Rome  have  been  discovered  during  the  past  summer.  It 
was  partly  exposed  in  the  excavations  of  1882,  and 
covered  up  again.  I  argued  at  the  time  that  it  was  part 
of  the  original  Atrium  Vestse,  but  in  1886  Mr.  F:  M. 
Nichols,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  demonstrated  that 
the  remains  then  visible  were  those  of  the  Regia.  Mr. 
Nichols's  hypothesis  is  correct. 

Servius,  ^u.,  viii,  363,  gives  the  exact  location. 
He  says,  "  Who  is  ignorant  that  the  Regia,  where  Numa 
lived,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Romulus  (Palatine 
hill)  at  the  end  of  the  Forum  Romanum  ? "  Plutarch, 
Numa,  14,  says,  "Numa  erected  a  royal  palace  called 
the  Regia,  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  where  he  passed 
most  of  nis  time."  Ovid,  Tristia,  III,  i,  30,  speaks  of  it 
a3  a  small  edifice.  "  This  was  the  Uttle  palace  of  the 
ancient  Numa."  This  Uttle  palace  has  been  found 
occupying  the  space  between  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and 
the  Sacra  Via  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  Faustina,  having  its  north  side  of  63  feet  parallel 
with  the  Sacred  Way.  Its  west  side,  towards  the  Forum, 
is  79  feet  10  inches.  The  south  side,  separated  from  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  by  a  vicus,  is  83  feet  long ;  20  feet  of 
this  at  the  south-west  comei'  seems  to  have  been  an 
addition.  The  east  side,  which  was  the  front,  is  39  feet 
long.  Thus  it  is  shaped  like  a  keystone — a  very  signifi- 
cant feet,  for  religion  is  the  keystone  of  the  state.  On  its 
west  side  was  an  open  court,  or  Atrium,  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  temple-tomb  of  Cresar,  whose  body  was 
cremated  in  the  Forum,  "  in  front  of  the  old  monumental 
Regia  of  the  Romans  "  {Appian,  De  Bellis  Civilihus,  ii,  42). 
"When  (on  March  6th,  B.c.  12)  Augustus  was  elected 
Pontifex  Maximus  be  refused  to  use  the  Regia  (House 
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of  the  Pi-iiice  of  the  Temples)  and  gave  it  (in  charge)  to 
the  Vestals,  because  it  adjoined  their  temple "  (Dion 
(>assius,  liv,  27).  This  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius, 
August  31st,  and  by  Ovid,  Fasti,  vi,  2G3.  "  This  little 
spot,  which  now  supports  the  Atrium  Vestse,  was  in  those 
(lays  the  vast  palace  of  the  unshaven  Numa."  It  was, 
however,  still  called  the  Regia  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  and  used  for  the  transaction  of  religious  affaurs, 
the  chapter-house  (Pliuy  jun.,  Ep.,  iv,  11;  Plutarch, 
Rom.,  18,  Qneest,  Jtoin.  ;  97,  Bolinus,  1).  "Now  this 
had  been  the  Regia  of  Numa  Pompilius,  but  was  con- 
venient to  the  Atrium  Vestae,  which  had  been  remote 
fi-om  their  temple"  (Servius,  ^En.,  vii,  153).  It 
escaped,  or  was  restored  after,  the  fire  of  A.D.  192,  for 
the  word  REGIA  occurs  on  a  piece  of  the  marble  plan  of 
Septimius  Severus,  and  it  is  represented  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  relief  in  the  Uffizzi  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
the  south  side  having  at  each  end  a  fluted  composite 
pilaster  {see  frontispiece  to  Ramhh-s  in  Rome).  A  piece 
of  a  moulded  base  exists  at  the  north  comer,  part  of  a  ■ 
fluted  pilaster  on  the  travertine  pier  on  the  west  side,  one 
of  its  capitals  has  been  recently  built  into  the  shrine  of 
Mercury,  and  two  pieces  of  the  entablature  are  opposite 
the  east  corner. 

The  original  construction  of  Numa— squared  blocks  of 
tufa  stone — exists  on  all  four  sides. 

In  211  B.C.  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  septem  tahernce  and 
the  Atrium  Regium  was  destroyed  {Livy,  xxvi,  27). 
It  was  rebuilt  next  year  {Livy,  xxvii,  11).  Jidius 
Obsequens,  a  fourth  century  recorder  of  ancient 
prodigies,  relates,  that  in  a.u.c.  606  (147  B.c.)  "a  fire 
ravaged  Rome,  when  the  Regia  also  was  consumed ;  the 
Sacrarium  (of  Ops  Consiva)  and  one  of  two  bay  trees 
were  (saved)  uninjured  out  of  the  midst  of  theflamea" 
Professor  Boni,  the  director  of  the  excavations,  has 
planted  two  bay  trees  at  the  entry.  To  this  period  we 
may  attribute  the  opus  inccrtuut  construction  found 
within  the  tufa  walls.  It  was  again  gutted  by  fire  in 
38  B.C.  and  rebuilt  by  On.  Domitius  Calvinus  {Dion 
Cassias,  xlviii,  42).  The  wall  of  opus  reticulatum, 
the  piers  of  travertine  and  the  chamber  with  the  mosaic 
jmvement   on   the   w&st  side,  and    the    travertine   wall 
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inside  the  late  steps  on  the  noi-th  side  are  of  this  date. 
It  was  again  destroyed  In  Nero's  fire  (Tacitus,  Annales, 
XV,  41),  and  restored  by  Vespasian.  The  brick  remains 
are  of  this  date.  It  is  to  this  period  that  the  blocks  of 
white  Lunense  (Carrara)  marble  belong ;  they  have 
mai^nal  drafted  edges,  but  some  of  the  drafts  are  cut 
irrespective  of  the  joints  to  give  the  walls  a  uniform 
appearance,  as  in  the  marble  walls  of  the  Round  Temple 
of  Hercules,  which  is  also  of  this  date  as  it  now  stands. 
Carrara  marble  was  not  used  in  Rome  before  the  time 
of  Nero  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  4).  The  Regia  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  under  Maximinus  in  238, 
and  its  area  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  feet.  Over  this  a 
later  edifice  was  erected,  of  which  remains  exist,  built  of 
the  old  material,  along  the  east  front  19  feet  in  over  the 
area  of  the  Regia.  The  main  entry  into  this  edifice  was 
from  the  Sacred  Way,  a  frontage  of  63  feet  approached 
by  a  flight  of  marble  steps  along  its  whole  length,  three 
of  these  steps  still  existmg,  forming  an  angle  with  the 
original  north  tufa  wall  of  the  Regia.  At  each  end  is  a 
base  of  red  granite,  the  north  one  supporting  a  coliunu 
of  cipolliuo  marble.  Behind  this  column  is  a  well,  lined 
with  tufa,  a  piece  of  opiis  incertum  supporting  some 
travertine,  and  marble  of  the  late  edifice.  Thus  all 
through  the  construction  and  the  historical  notices 
agree. 

Sacearium  of  Ops  Consiva. 

Within  the  west  angle  of  the  original  edifice  is  an 
enclosure  34  leet  loug  and  17  feet  wide ;  inside  this  is  a 
rectangular  tufa  platform  23  feet  long  and  13^  feet  wide, 
in  the  centre  of  which  are  two  courses  in  tufa,  red  and 
brown,  1  foot  4  inches  high,  of  a  circular  construction 
8  feet  5  inches  in  diameter.  1  believe  these  ai'e  the 
remains  of  the  shrine  of  Ops  Consiva,  the  goddess  of 
the  seed-time,  "  the  Sacrarium  of  whom  is  in  the  Regia, 
into  which  no  one  but  the  High  Priest  and  the  High 
Vestal  can  enter."  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lai.,  5  ;  Lucan, 
Phars.,  V,  98,  and  ix,  994;  Plutarch  Camillus ;  and 
Ovid,  Fasti,  vi,  254  and  450,  say  that  only  the  Vestals 
could  enter.     This  seems  most  piobable,  for  Ops  Consiva 
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was  their  special  goddess,  and  Ovid  tells  us  that  Met^Uus, 
l)efore  entering  to  save  the  sacred  objects,  appealed  to 
the  gods  to  forgive  hiin.  In  it  was  kept  tjie  Palladium 
(Flutarch,  (hmiuus ;  Luc&n,  Phars.  ix,  994;  Horace, /'/>.. 
II,  ii,  114)  ;  though  Pliny,  vii,  46  ;  Valerius  Maximus, 
I,  iv,  4  ;  Livy,  v,  52,  and  £p.,  19  ;  and  Dionysius,  i,  69, 
speak  of  the  Palladium  being  kept  in  the  Teniple  of 
Vesta.  By  this  title  they  probably  embrace  the  whole 
group  of  buildings.  Festus  says,  "  The  bronze  vase 
without  handles  called  prsefericulum,  used  in  the 
sacrifices,  was  kept  in  the  shrine  of  Ops  Consiva,"  and 
he  identifies  her  with  the  Bona-Dea  when  he  says,  "  The 
sacrifical  knife,  Teccspita,  used  by  the  higher  grades  of 
priests  was  kept  in  the  shrine  of  the  Bona-Dea."  Both 
ol'  these  instruments  are  represented  on  a  piece  of 
the  fi^'ieze  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  lying 
close  by. 

Ops  as  the  Bona-Dea,  the  goddess  of  chastity,  wan 
specially  venerated  by  the  Vestals ;  in  fact,  the  Vestal 
Claudia  Quinta  erected  a  temple  to  her  on  the  Aventine 
204  B.C.  {Ovid,  Fasti,  v,  155).  The  altar.  No.  25  hi 
the  gallery  of  the  Capitol,  has  perhaps  some  connectioii 
with  this  temple.  It  wm  on  the  night  of  December  3rd, 
62  B.C.,  when  the  secret  rites  of  the  Bona-Dea  were  being 
observed  in  the  house  of  C^sar,  as  prgetor,  "  In  SacTu 

Via  doiiio  ■pvbliva"  (Suetonius,  C^p.^.,  46), which  adjoined 
the  Regia  to  the  east,  that  Clodius  entered  dressed  as  a 
woman,  and  "wandering  about  the  great  house"  (Plutarch, 

CiFs.),  was  discovered.  In  44  B.t'.,  the  year  of  Caesar's 
nnirder,  "  the  folding  doors  of  the  shrine  of  Ops  were 
fractured,  and  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  roof  cracked  by 
the  roots  of  trees  "  (Julius  Obsequens), 

Thk  PfiNUS. 

The  word  Penus  means  that  which  is  inside  the  house, 
also  a  store,  a  sanct\iary.  "  The  inmost  covered  place  in 
the  House  of  the  Vestals  is  called  the  Penus. 
The  inmost  place  in  the  House  of  the  Vestals,  called 
Penvis,  which  is  often  opened  on  certain  days  during  the 
Festival  of  Vesta,  which  are  religious  days  "  (Festus).  In 
the  court  on  the  noi-th  side  of  Ops  Consi^'a  is  a  sunken  cir-. 
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cular  chamber  10  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  14^  feet  deep, 
domed  in  with  concentric  overlapping  rin^  of  tufs.,  like 
the  treasure  chamber  of  the  Temple  of  Victory  on  the 
Palatine.  It  was  coated  with  a  peculiar  blue  volcanic 
clay  covered  with  white  stucco.  On  a  piece  of  the 
travertine  coping-stone  which  closed  it  is  cut  tbe  word. 
REGIA,  This  was  no  doubt  the  sacred  store-chamber 
where  the  first  ears  of  the  harvest  were  stored  with 
which  the  Vestals  made  the  mola  sahd  cake  from  May  7th 
to  14th  (Servius,  Eel.,  viii,  82).  Within  it  was  found  a 
wooden  writing  tablet,  on  which  probably  the  tally  was 
recorded,  eighty  finely  worked  bone  slili,  some  broken 
vases  and  bones.  It  was  cleared  out  once  a  year  on 
June  1 5th.  When  the  late  edifice  was  erected  this 
chamber  was  converted  into  a  rain  cistern. 


Sacbarium  Maetis. 

To  the  west  of  the  Penus  is  a  well  of  spring  water 
16  feet  8  inches  deep,  lined  with  blocks  of  tufa.  To  the 
north  of  the  well  is  a  small  rectangular  tufa  base  4  feet 
hy  4  feet  10  inches,  upon  which  is  cut  a  circle  2  feet 
10  inches  in  diameter.  Upon  a  loose  stone  is  part  of  an 
iascription  \  '  COVRI.  I  think  that  the  circular  marble 
altar  now  on  the  gteps  of  the  Temple  of  Jiipiter  Victor 
on  the  Palatine  may  have  stood  here.  It  is  3  feet 
1^  inches  in  diameter,  upon  a  travertine  base  3  feet 
0  inches  by  3  feet  4  inches,  and  would  fit.  It  is 
inscribed— 

CN  .  DOMITIVS  .  M  .  F  .  CALVINVS 

PONTIFEX 

COS  .  ITER  .  IMPER  . 

DE  .  MANIBIEIS. 

This  agrees  with  the  fact  that  he  restored  the  Regia 

with  spoil  of  the  Spanish  war.     He  was  consul  for  the 

second  time  in  40  B.c.      If  so,  this  is  the  altar  of  Mars 

which   stood  within  the  Sacrarinm  where  the  spear  of 

Mars  was  kept  which  shook  just  before  Caesar's  murder 

(IHon  Cassius,  xliv,  17).     "In  the  shrine  in  the  Regia 

the  Basics  Martm  moved"  {Aulus  Gellius,  IV,   vi,   1). 

He  also  preserves  to  us  the  Senatus  Consultum  made  on, 
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the  occasiou.     Julius  Obsequens  records  the  spear  in  the 
Begia  as  moving  in  the  years  1 16,  101,  97,  and  94  B.C. 

The  off  horse  of  the  winning  chariot  in  the  race  in 
October  was  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  a  contest  took  place  between  the  Suburanenses  and 
Sacravienses  for  the  head.  If  the  people  of  the  Subura 
obtained  it  they  placed  it  on  the  Turris  Mamilia,  those 
of  the  Via  Sacra  on  the  Regia.  The  tail  was  cut  off  and 
the  blood  was  distilled  in  the  fire,  and  with  great  quick- 
ness taken  to  the  Regia  (Festus).  It  was  there  preserved 
and  used  as  a  fumigation  on  the  festival  of  Pales,  April 
21st  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iv,  733).  Plutarch,  Qucest.  Rom.,  97, 
says  the  blood  was  smeared  over  the  altar  of  Mars  in  the 


Office  of  the  Calator. 
At  the  south-west  corner  is  a  wedge-shaped  chamber 
below  the  level  of  the  shrine  of  Ops  Consiva,  with  the 
remains  of  a  black  and  white  m(Dsaic  pavement,  the 
threshold  of  which  is  formed  with  a  piece  of  marble,  with 
the  following  inscription  placed  upside  down:  — 

[Calat]ORES  .  PONTIFICVM  .  ET  .  FLAMINVM. 

A  list  of  names  was  found  about  here  in  1788  {Coi'pu,i 
Inner.  Lai.,  vi,  2184).  Suetonius,  De  Illustr.  Gramm.,  2, 
speaks  of  the  Calator  as  an  attendant  on  the  priest. 
This  was  probably  the  waiting-room  of  those  attending 
on  the  Pontifex.  It  is  outside  the  original  tufa  wall, 
and  was  evidently  an  addition  of  Domitius  Calvinus. 
There  is  another  small  chamber  on  its  north  side  with 
walls  otopus  incertum  and  opits  rcticuUxtUin. 

The  Late  Edifice. 
Trebellius  Pollio,  writing  in  the  fourth  century,  says, 
"  In  short,  there  was  at  this  time  (a.d.  268)  a  statue  at 
the  foot  uf  the  mount  of  Romulus  (Palatine);  this  is  at 
the  Arch  of  Fabius  before  the  Sacred  Way,  between  the 
Temples  of  Faustina  and  Vesta,  upon  which  was  inscribed 
'  Gallienus  the  younger.'  Salonina  (his  mother)  added 
since  to  his  name,  'To  him  who  excelled  in  intelligence'  " 
(Saloninus,  GaUtenus,  1).     Asconius,  In    Verrem,  ii,   82, 
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says,  "  The  arch,  Fornix  Fabius,  is  near  the  Regia,  (which 
ia)  in  the  Sacred  Way."  The  piers  of  this  arch  still  exiet 
CD.  the  south  side  of  the  temple-tomb  of  Csesar,  and 
behind  it,  to  the  east,  the  remains  of  the  Regia  have  now 
been  discovered  bordering  on  the  Sacra  Via.  Now  if  the 
statue  of  Gallienus  the  younger  stood  in  the  angle 
between  the  arch  and  Temples  of  Vesta  and  Faustina  it 
must  have  been  somewhere  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Regia,  and  aa  Pollio  does  not  mention  the  Regia  we  must 
conclude  that  it  did  not  exist  in  his  daj,  probably 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  238  (Herodian,  7  ; 
Capitolinus,  Maximin,,  20),  and  when  the  property  of  the 
Vestals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  in  383  under 
Gratian,  the  very  late  edifice,  the  remains  of  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  was  erected  on  its  site  and  out  of  the 
ancient  material.  Part  of  an  inscription  exists  built  into 
the  north  wall  of  the  chamber  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  eastern  entry  to  the  late  edifice. 

P.. 

.ELIO 

CESAR  . 

.  .  .  ANI 

...N 
L.  .iElius  Csesar  was  consul  with  P.  Cselius  Balbinus 
A-D.  137.     He  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  136  and  died 
January  Ist,  138.     This  is  different  in  character  from  the 
Fasti  series,  and  does  not  belong  to  them. 

At  the  top  of  the  vicus  on  the  south  side  is  a  veiy 
deep  well  with  excellent  spring  water.  Many  fragments 
of  broken  vases  were  found  in  it. 


The  Fasti, 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  FaHi  Triumphales 
and  Consulares  were  engraved  on  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  Regia,  but  this  is  not  so ;  the  marble  could  not  have 
withstood  the  various  fires,  the  majority  of  the  existing 
fragments  of  the  Fasti  dating  from  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  records  all  connect  the  finding  of  these  inscriptions 
with  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  on  the  east  and 
south  sides,  in    1547  and  1816.     I  saw  other  fragments 
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found  in  1872  and  1879  by  the  temple-tomb  of  Caesar. 
Panvinio,  who  waa  present  at  their  discovery  in  1547, 
says,  "  The  first  fragments  were  found  at  a  ruined  edifioe 
which  has  the  form  of  an  kemidrcfe."  The  only  ruin 
in  the  Forum  that  has  this  form  is  the  Temple  of  Csesar 
with  thtj  Rostra  Julia  in  front  of  it,  which  is  a  hemicircle. 
The  lofty  platform  of  the  temple  of  the  deified  Csesar 
would  be  a  most  appropriate  place  for  these  records,  of 
which  I  saw  the  first  one  founa  in  1872  in  front  of  the 
Rostra  Julia,  where  it  remained  for  some  years,  and  then 
was  removed  to  the  Conservatori  Palace. 


ROMVLVS  .  MARTIS  .  F .  REX  .  ANN 

DE  .  CAENINENSIBVS  .  K  .  MAR 
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Ligorio,  who  was  also  present  at  their  discovery  iu 
1547,  speaks  of  a  building  being  desti'oyed  for  material 
for  St.  Peter's  upon  which  were  the  Fasti,  that  many 
were  broken  up,  and  that  then  Cardinal  Alexander 
Faniese  stepped  in  and  saved  them,  Michael  Angelo 
building  them  into  the  wall  of  the  Conservatori  Palace 
of  the  Capitol,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the 
edifice  fi"om  which  they  were  taken.  Ligorio  says  it 
took  thirty  days  to  destroy  the  building.  This  we 
could  believe  ii  the  blocks  had  to  be  stripped  off  the 
podium  of  Caesar's  temple,  but  certainly  not  of  the  solid 
marble  walls  of  the  Regia,  which  in  fact  was  then  no 
longer  existing,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  238. 
Ligorio  gives  a  drawing  (see  Lanciani's  Mains  and 
Excavations,  '2.22)  of  the  building  be  saw  destroyed, 
which,  however  fanciful,  in  no  way  corresponds  with  the 
remains  of  the  Regia  now  discovered.  He  calls  it  a 
vero  jano  summo  qualrifoiite,  confusing  it  with  the 
upper  Janus  of  Horace,  Ep.  i,  1,  which  refers  to  a 
part  of  the  Forum  and  not  to  a  building.  His  drawing 
does  not  agi'ee  in  any  way  with  the  relief  and  coins 
showing  the  Temple  of  Cresar,  but  curiously  enough  it 
does  somewhat  with  the  Arch  of  Augustus  erected 
adjoining  the  tem]>le  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Actiuni 
(Dion  Cassius,  li,  1 !) ;  Maronis,  Maii,  and  the  Mirabilia  all 
agree  as  to  its  site),  as  depicted  on  a  coin  of  the  Vinician  , 
family,  so  far  that  the  arch  is  triple,  the  centre  one  being 
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arched,  and  the  side  ones  horizontal  with  columns 
supporting  a  pediment  (see  Donaldson's  Architectuva 
Numismatica,  228).  The  facade  erected  by  Michael  Angelo 
is  24  feet  long,  composed  of  blocks  of  Greek  marble,  and 
they  have  not  drafted  edgea  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
blocks  of  Carrara  marble  found  on  the  Regia  site.  This 
facade  of  54  feet  would  not  fit  any  of  the  sides  of  the 
Regid,  and  they  do  not  represent  the  Regia  as  now 
discovered. 

Owing  to  the  recent  heavy  rains  the  Tiber  has  risen, 
and  is  backing  up  into  the  city  through  the  drains.  As 
I  write  this  the  Forum  is  under  water,  so  we  may  again 
realise  the  flood  described  by  Horace — 

VidiniDB  flavum  Tiberim  retortin 
Littore  Etrasco'  Tioteiil''er  andis 
Ire  dejeotDm  mounmenl'a  ref^is 
Tempi uqne  Vcstte. 

{Odes,  i,  2.) 


FoNS  JuTURNjE. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Vicus  ad  Capita  Bubula, 
opposite  the  three  columns  of  tlie  Temple  of  Castor  and 
PolliLx,  the  actual  spring  or  fountain  of  Jutiirna,  the 
"  deep  pool "  of  Dionysius,  was  discovered  in  September, 
about  13  feet  below  the  level  of  the  vicus.  In  the 
centre  of  a  well-house  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  44  feet 
from  north  to  south,  30  feet  east  to  west,  rises  a  rect- 
angular base  6  feet  north  to  south,  9^  feet  east  to  west, 
!)  feet  high,  upon  which  probably  stood  the  twin  gods 
and  their  horses,  as  represented  on  a  denarius  of  the 
Gens  Postumia,  struck  by  the  consul  A.  Albinus  110  B.c., 
and  of  which  broken  fragments  have  been  foimd,  the 
actual  springs  being  off  the  north  and  east  cornei-s. 
Surrounding  this  base  is  the  pool,  4  feet  wide  on  its 
eastern  and  western  sides,  and  6^  feet  wide  on  its  north 
and  south  sides.  On  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides  of 
the  pool  is  a  ledge  5  feet  wide,  level  with  the  top  of  the 
central  base.  The  east  side  is  partly  covered  by  a  blind 
arch  1^  feet  deep,  but  it  has  no  ledge.  On  the  other 
three  sides,    4    feet  above   the    ledge,    is   a    travertine 
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thi-eshold  2|  feet  wide,  then  a  platform  of  5  feet  to 
the  enclosure  wails.  From  the  threshold  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  is  13  feet.  The  pool,  base,  and  ledges  were 
lined  with  white  marble  elaos,  of  which  considerable 
remains  exist.  On  the  east  side  of  the  base,  between  it 
and  the  blind  archway  wall,  the  water  space  was  divided 
off  by  a  slab  of  white  marble  4  feet  3  inches  Jong  by 
3  teet  2  inches  high,  part  of  an  inscription  re-used — 

POTEST  XVIII 
COLONIA  .  IV 
TERTIA  DECIA 
VTHINA  .  EX 
INDVLGENTIA  .  EIVS  .  AV 
Within  the  pool  was  found  an  altar  in  peperino  of  the 
Republic,  many  terra-cotta  vases  of  various  periods,  a 
well-preserved  bust  of  Jupiter,  fiagments  of  a  group  of 
the  Dioscuri,  and  a  white  marble  altar  53  inches  high 
and.  18  inches  wide.  Upon  the  front  face  is  a  relief  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  on  the  left  Jupiter,  on  the  right  Leda 
and  the  Swan,  and  on  the  rear  Vesta,  with  a  long 
flaming  torch  in  her  hands.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  who  restored  the  Temple  of  Castor  (Suetonius, 
Tib.,  20  ;  Dion  Cassius,  Iv,  27),  and  probably  the  pool  at 
the  same  time,  the  walls  of  opitjf  reiicuiatUTn  with  which 
the  ledges  are  constructed  not  being  later  than  his 
period.  The  pool  was  originally  7  feet  longer  on  its 
eastern  side  and  was  faced  with  blocks  of  tufa  stone. 
There  were  no  ledges.  The  coating  of  opus  sigtiinum 
which  lined  the  west  tufa  wall  can  be  seen  between  it 
and  the  filling  in  ledge  of  opus  reficulatum..  Behind  the 
east  side  of  the  pool  ie  a  chamber  1 1  feet  wide  with  a 
tank-bath  2f  feet  wide  sunk  in  the  floor,  the  east  side 
of  which  is  the  original  tufa  wall  of  the  east  side  of  the 
pool.  -  This  chamber  communicates  with  a  shrine  of 
^sculapius,  for  the  spring  had  some  medicinal  properties 
(Frontinus,  i,  4),  the  tank  being  used  by  the  patients. 
In  this  shrine  were  found  mutuated  statues  of  Apollo, 
^sculapius,  and  Hygieia,  which  have  been  pieced 
together  and  placed  in  their  niches.  The  base  of  the 
physician  has  a  very  indistinct  inscription.  iEsculapius 
lias  by  his  side  the  serpent  and  his  son  Telesphorus,  who 
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is  holdiDS  a  cock  by  its  wings  in  his  left  hand,  and  has  a 
sacrificial  knife  in  his  right  hand.  The  construction  of 
this  consultation  room  or  shriile  is  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  opus  reticulatum  set  in  frames  of  brickwork ; 
its  floor,  of  opus  spicatum,  and  that  of  the  bath-chamber 
are  level  with  the  platform  entering  the  well-house. 
The  pool  is  shown  on  the  piece  of  the  marble  plan  of 
Rome  found  near  this  site  in  1882. 

To  the  south,  more  under  the  Palatine,  a  spring  was 
found  in  August,  about  half-way  along  the  side  of  the 
Scalfe  Annularis  (Suetonius,  Aug.  72)  with  its  cippolo- 
marble  well-head  perfect.  On  its  face  is  inscribed  ia 
characters  of  the  time  of  Augustus — ■ 

M  .  BARBATIVS  .  POLLIO 

' AED . CVR . 

IVTVRNAI .  SACRVM 

PVTEAL 

The  last  word  was  added  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The 
inscription,  without  the  last  word,  is  repeated  on  the 
surface  of  the  rim  of  the  well-curb.  Barbatius  PoUio^vas- 
quaestor  to  Lucius  Antoninus  41  b,c.  (Appian,  />*■  Bell. 
Oivi!.,  V,  7,  31;  Cicero,  I3th  Philippic,  ii).  He  was- 
Curule  jEdile  under  Augustus.  We  believe  that  whilst 
the  pool  was  open  to  the  public  this  spring  was  reserved 
to  the  Vestals,  who  supplied  the  sacrifices  with  living 
water  {Tacitus,  Hist.,  iv,  53;  Dionysius,  i,  77).  They 
used  it  daily  to  sprinkle  and  purify  their  temple  (Plu- 
tarch, Numa,  13,  where  he  confu.ses  it  with  the  foun- 
tain of  Egeria,  over  a  mile  away  ;  as  does  Servius,  ./En., 
xii,  139,  with  that  at  Laurentia,  Statins  IV,  v,  35). 
It  is  13  feet  deep  and  3  feet  in  diameter.  In  it  were  found 
broken  terra-cotta  vases  of  all  dates,  and  a  well-preserved 
Christian  lamp  of  the  third  century. 

In  front  of  the  well,  but  placed  at  a  different  angle,  is 
a  small  altar  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  3  feet  by  l|-  feet, 
also  of  cippolo  marble,  standing  on  a  platform  approached 
by  a  wide  step  on  its  west  side.  On  the  face  of  the  altar 
is  a  relief  of  Turnus  and  Jutuma,  for  although  she  was 
the  Italian  goddess  of  spring,  Virgil  (yEn.,  xii,  139)- 
makes  her  the  sister  of  Turnus. 

Behind  the  altar  and  well  is  an  (tdictda  or   sliiine,. 
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1 1  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  raised  9  feet  above  the  altar 
platform,  with  a  curved  apse  at  the  end,  with  a  base  for 
a  statue,  probably  the  seated  fragment  now  in  the  shrine 
of  .^Esculapius.  Part  of  the  architrave  was  found, 
inscribed — 

I.V:T.:RNAI   .S 

Another  piece  is  inscribed  PEVIAE.  These  lettere  wei-e 
filled  in  with  bronze.  A  cippus  was  found  Waring  the 
inscription — 

GENIO 
STATIONIS 
AQVARVM 
part  of  another — 

.  .  .  BSENVS  .  FORTVNATVS  .  V .  C 
CVRATOR  .  AQVARVM  .  ET 
MINICIAE. 

This  shrine  la  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  chamber  of  a 
difterent  orientation.  The  group  of  rooms  surrounding 
the  pool  and  well  formed  a  station  of  the  city  water 
supply  for  the  eighth  region  or  ward.  Just  before 
reachmg  the  well  is  a  pedestal  of  328  a.d. 

OPTIMO  ET  VENERABILI 
D  .  N  .  FL  .  CONSTANTINO 
MAXIMO   VICTORI   PIO 

SEMPER  AVG. 
FL  .  MAESIVS  EGNATIVS 
LOLLIANVS   V  .  C  .  CVRATOR 
AQVAR  .  ET   MINIC  .  D  .  N' .  M  .  Q  .  E 

On  the  left  side  is — 

DEDICATA .  CVM  .  STATIONS 
A  .  FL  .  LOLLIANO  .  C  .  V  .  CVE 

KAL  .  MARTIS 
lANVARINO  .  ET  .  IVSTO  .  CONSS 

The  Porticus  of  Minucius  consisted  of  colonnades,  called 
Vettis  and  Frvmentai-ia,  erected  177  b.g.  for  the  distri- 
bution of  com.       Slight  remains  exist  in   the   Piazza 


'  Minioio  derotUB  w 
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Montanara.  Part  of  it  was  destroyed  in  1879  (Cicero, 
2nd  Phil.,  34;  Paterculus,  ii,  8;  Lampridius,  Com- 
■modus,  16). 

The  Church  of  S.  Silvesteo  in  Lacf. 

On  the  site  of  the  church  of  S.  M.  Liberatrice,  destroyed 
in  1900,  there  was  a  church  known  as  S.  Silvestro  in 
Lacu,  commemorating  the  fight  between  Silvester  and 
the  dragon  ;  and  the  spring  ofjuturna.  This  church  was 
-discovered  in  September  behind  the  shrine  of  Jutuma, 
which  is  erected  against  its  north  side,  beneath  the  nave 
of  S.  M.  Liberatrice.  It  is  reached  by  a  passage  off  the 
Vicus  which  leads  into  a  court  retaining  traces  of  Christian 
frescoes.  The  church  has  more  widtn  than  depth,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  east  end  is  a  wide  shallow  apse  with  a 
most  interesting  fresco  of  the  fifth  century.  A  group  ot 
rows  of  about  thirty  almost  life-size  male  figures  are  stand- 
ing in  a  pool  of  water  which  reaches  up  to  their  knees ;  they 
have  short  kilts  on,  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  being 
nude.  To  the  right  a  figure  is  stepping  up  out  of  the 
water,  to  the  right  of  whom  are  two  soldiers,  as  if  on 
guard.  Probably  this  figure  is  Constantine  ;  if  so,  this  is 
the  oldest  representation  of  his  baptism.  Legend  says 
he  was  baptised  by  Silvester  at  Rome,  history  that  he 
■was  baptised  at  Nicomedia  just  before  d^ing.  Behind 
the  neophyte  and  guards  is  a  dark  vaulted  building  from 
which  flows  an  abundant  stream  of  water  into  the 
baptismal  pool,  evidently  intended  for  the  Laeus 
•JuturnSB,  as  though  Constentine  was  baptised  in  it. 

On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  apse  are  three  large 
circles  with  a  cross  occupying  the  whole  field,  from  which 
are  suspended  lamps.  In  the  centre  of  the  crosses  were 
heads,  the  middle  one  only,  of  our  Saviour,  being 
preserved.  Beneath  the  crosses  are  peacocks  and  sheep, 
emblematic  of  the  immortality  of  the  Christian  flock. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  church  are  represented 
the  figures  of  twenty-six  saints  in  a  row.  AH  have 
the  nimbus,  which  was  not  used  in  Christian  art  till  the 
fifth  century,  alternately  light  and  dark  in  colour.  In 
the  centre  above  the  row  of  saints  is  a  medallion  portrait 
of  Christ  with  a  plain  nimbus.     The  absence  of  the  cross 
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in  the  nimbus  shows  the  fresco  to  be  not  later  than  550, 
the  cross  having  been  introduced  under  Justinian. 

On  the  south  «all  the  frescoes  are  nearly  obliterated, 
but  the  scenes  seem  to  repiesent  the  flight  into  Egj-pt 
(in  a  niche),  and  of  other  subjects  on  the  wall  one  is  a 
liorse  carrying  an  amphora  by  its  side. 

The  floor  is  paved  with  small  rectangular  slabs  of 
various  coloured  marbles. 

The  court  and  church  were  evidently  one  hall 
originally,  the  west  wall  of  the  church  being  built  of  old 
material  across  a  large  hall ;  this  hall  v-'as  the  temple  of 
the  deified  Augustus. 
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SOME  DOCUMENTS   RELATING  TO   THE   PARISH 
CHURCH   OF   ALL   SAINTS,  BRISTOL. 

Bj  E.  G.  CCTHBEST  F.  ATCHLET. 

The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  or  AU  Hallowen  is 
situate  neai'  the  centre  of  the  old  city,  having  now  Com 
Street  on  the  north,  All  Saints  Lane  on  the  west,  All 
Saints  Court  on  the  south,  and  two  houses  in  High 
Street  to  the  east.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a  north  and  a  south  aisle.  At  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  north  aisle  against  the  chancel  rises  a 
square  tower,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  while  the  north  aisle  was  rebuilt 
in  1782. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  and  up  to  the  reign  of 
IMward  VI.  there  were,  besides  the  high  altar,  four 
nether  or  low  altars.  In  the  north  aisle,  otherwise 
known  as  our  Lady  Aisle,  or  Jesus  Aisle,  stood  the  altar 
of  our  Lady,  or  Jesus  altar ;  presumably  in  much  the 
same  position  as  is  occupied  by  the  unused  modern  altar 
now  standing  at  the  east  end  thereof. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  where  now  rests 
the  monument  to  Edward  Colston,  the  famous  Bristol 
merchant,  benefactor,  and  sound  Churchman,  stood  the 
liood  altar ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  may  still  be 
seen  "  the  Uttle  vestry  door  at  the  Rood  altar  end," 
mentioned  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  for  1472-73. 
The  other  two  altars,  dedicated  the  one  to  St.  Thomas 
and  the  second  to  SS.  John  Baptist,  John  Evangelist, 
and  Dunstan,  perhaps  stood  one  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  quire  under  the  rood  loft  ;  at  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Guilden  Morden,  Cambridgeshire,  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  sort  appears  to  have  obtained,  and  the 
entercloses  of  the  same  are  still  there  existing.  This 
idea  is  borne  out  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  for  25th  March,  1 549  to  1550  : — 
"  Jtem  paid  for  whit-lymynge  where  the  Rode  Loft  stode 
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and  for  sloping  the  holis  and  for  brekinge  downe  the  Ij 
alters  and  for  paving  where  they  stode,  iiijs.  iiijd."  And 
it  receives  further  support  from  an  item  in  an  inventory 
of  the  goods  of  Halwey's  chauntry  (founded  at  the  altar 
of  SS.  John  Baptist,  John  Evangelist,  and  Dunstan) 
dated  27th  March,  1457  :  "  Jtem  a  lytyll  tye  that 
stondethe  be-twene  the  veoare  &  the  seyd  Awter."  This 
would  seem  to  place  St.  Thomas's  altar  on  the  north  and 
St.  John's  on  the  south  side  of  the  quire  door. 

The'  west  ends  of  both  aisles  of  All  Saints  Church  are 
encroached  upon  above,  on  the  north  by  the  house  of  the 
Fraternity  of  Kalendars,  and  on  the  south  by  the  old 
vicarage.  The  present  building  over  the  end  of  the 
north  aisle  is  quite  modem,  while  only  a  doorway 
remains  of  the  old  vicarage,  built  by  Thomas  Marshall 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

This  brief  description  of  the  church  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  due  understanding  of  the  annexed  documents. 
All  Saints  Church  has  been  lucky  in  having  preserved 
intact  the  largex-  portion  of  its  deeds,  as  well  as  its 
churchwardens'  accounts  from  1407  onwards  with  but 
few  lacunae.  Several  deeds,  which  a  century  ago  were 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  church,  are  now  at  the 
Bristol  Museum,  and  a  few  more  are  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Francis  Fox,  of  Chipping  Sodbury. 

The  present  series  of  documents  has  been  selected 
from  those  extant  at  All  Saints,  to  which  a  will  from 
Mr,  Fox's  collection  has  been  added. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  grant  by  one  Laurence  le 
mercer  of  six  pennies  of  silver  of  rent  assize  coming  from 
some  property  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Bristol,  and 
which  one  Richard  Cox  used  to  pay  him  annually,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lights  at  All  Saints  Chuich.  This 
rent  assize  was  granted  to  Laurence  le  mercer  by  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Alicia  Mansel  not  very  long  before  he 

fave  it  to  the  church.  Both  grants  are  without  date, 
ut  from  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  three  of  whom 
witness  both  deeds,  it  is  certain  that  they  belong  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  tliose  three,  one  is 
Stephen  de  Gnoushale,  vicar  of  All  Saints  and  Dean  of 
Christianity  of  Bristol.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
deeds  wei-c  catalogued  in  a  large  book  still  extant,  and 
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the  endorsement  of  the  deed  (in  the  same  hand  aa  the 
entry  in  the  above-mentioned  book)  tells  ns  that  the 
i"ent  came  from  William  Canynges'  house  in  St,  Peter's 
Street,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  entry  in  the  book  one 
John  Steyner  lived  in  it.  It  was  probably  the  "  large 
tenement  with  fourteen  shops  opposite  St^  Peter's  Cross, 
between  the  shops  of  our  lady  the  Queen  {which  Simon 
Olyver  lately  rebuilt),  and  a  lane  called  the  Strete  of 
Defence"  which  was  bequeathed  by  William  Canynges 
in  1474  to  his  heirs. 

The  next  document,  or  rather  documents,  are  two  of 
the  "evidences  under  authentic  seals,"  out  of  the  original 
twelve,  for  12.s.  rent  assize  from  a  house  in  Baldwin 
Street,  granted  to  the  church  by  a  William  Newbery, 
whose  obit  was  kept  yearly  on  the  10th  of  May.  The 
churchwardens'  accounts  furnish  us  with  evidence  of  the 
date  of  the  bequest.  The  first  appearance  of  this  12s.  is 
among  the  Receipts  of  Bents  in  the  computus  of  Thomas 
Fyler  and  William  Haytfeld,  brought  before  Sir  Thomas 
Marshall,  vicar,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1427,  2  Heniy  VI. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  regnal  year  of  Henry 
VI,  and  the  recltoning  anno  Domini.  Henry  began  to 
reign  31st  August,  1422,  so  that  31st  March  of  his  second 
year  would  faJl  in  1424,  and  31st  March,  1427,  was  in  his 
fifth  year.  The  accounts-book  does  not  help  us,  for  the 
preceding  computus  is  dated  only  1  Henry  Vl.  ;  and  the 
succeeding,  1428,  without  the  regnal  year.  However,  in 
this  computus  we  find  the  receipt  "  of  Nyeholas  Hoper 
yn  Baldwyn  strete,  xij  s."  ;  and  the  payment  "  Jn  prlmis 
for  Wylliam  Newbery-ys  Mynd,  iij  s.  j  d''  also  for  the 
first  time.  So  that  he  died  on  lOth  May,  either  1423  or 
1426. 

Howel,  a  son  of  Worgan,  archdeacon  of  Llandafi",  and 
his  wife  Cecilia,  a  daughter  of  John  La  Warre,  grant  to 
WiUiam,  son  of  David  de  novo  burgo  (or  Newbury),  a 
certain  property  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Bristol. 
The  name  of  the  street  wherein  it  lay  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  bordering  properties 
are  given.  William  Newbury  has  to  pay  24s.  yearly  for 
the  same  to  Howel  and  his  heirs,  as  well  as  Sfii,  a  year 
ejround  rent  to  the  head-lord  of  the  fee.  William  and 
his  heirs  may  sell  or  give  or  convey  it  to  anyone,  with 
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the  exception  of  religious  {i.e.  monks,  canons,  friars,  and 
th^  like),  and  Jews.  If  it  is  sold,  I2d.  silver  is  to  Se 
paid  to  Howel  or  his  heirs.  Amongst  the  witnesses  is 
one  Griffin,  son  of  the  archdeacon.  Another  copy  in 
paler  ink  only  differs  in  that  it  is  made  out  in  the  name 
of  Cecilia  alone,  and  is  witnessed  by  one  different 
witness. 

This  grant  has  been  fi^uently  quoted,  and  assigned 
to  various  dates.  The  only  archdeacon  of  Llandaff  called 
Worgan  appears  to  he  one  more  commonly  called  Urban, 
who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1104  by  St. 
Anselm.  The  ha.ndwriting  of  the  deeds  is  more  like  that 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  than  Henry  I.  Messrs. 
Nichols  and  Taylor  in  their  Bristol,  Past  and  Present, 
identify  the  William  Newbury  of  the  deed  with  the 
person  of  the  same  name  who  gave  the  property  to  the 
church,  and  suppose  the  two  deeds  to  have  been  written 
a,  little  before  1370.  Howel  and  Cecilia  they  think  were 
Wiclifites,  alleging  in  proof  the  proviso  against  selling 
the  property  to  religious  and  Jews,  the  fact  that  Howel 
was  an  archdeacon  s  son,  and  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
was  another.  William  Newbury  they  say  died  in  1414. 
The  origin  of  this  seems  to  be  an  item  in  the  receipts  for 
the  year  2  Henry  V.,  which  ended  19th  March,  1415 : 
"  Jtem  of  Wylliam  Newbery  forj  by-Qwest,  xx  s."  Their 
remarks  on  married  priests  show  little  acquaintance  with 
the  facts ;  a  little  reading  of  Glerald  du  Barry  on  his  own 
countrymen  would  have  shown  that,  more  than  two 
centuries  before  Wiclif,  married  clergy  abounded  in 
Wales ;  indeed,  one  may  almost  say  that  .at  no  time  in 
England  would  it  have  been  impossible  to  find  a  certain 
number  of  married  priests,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  time 
when  Cranmer  so  ardently  set  about  enforcing  the  Six 
Article  Act. 

The  will  of  Alice,  widow  of  one  William  Halye,  is 
extremely  interesting;  the  numerous  legacies  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  household  goods  of  a  well-to-do 
merchant  family  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  children  of  the 
marriage,  at  least  none  are  mentioned.  After  expressing 
her  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  All  Saints, 
she  bequeaths  small  sums  of  money  to  the  high  altar  of 
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that  church,  to  Sir  William  the  chaplain,  as  well  as  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  more  frequently  called  in  later 
documents  the  clerk  and  his  suffragan.  Her  arranrfe- 
ments  for  her  funeral  include  Ss.  to  lie  spent  on  drinks 
for  the  clergy.  Her  house  in  High  Street,  opposite 
the  Drapery,  she  left  to  the  church  of  AH  Saints,  for 
the  perpetual  assistance  of  the  lights  burning  before  the 
high  altar  at  the  Lady-mass  in  the  same  church.  She 
also  left  a  towel  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  of  St. 
Mary  there.  This  house,  or  another  on  the  same  site, 
was  at  a  later  period  called  "the  Green  Lattice."  Her 
bedding  was  distributed  amongst  the  vicar  of  All  Saints 
and  her  past  and  present  servants,  consisting  of  a  feather 
mattress,  several  feather  beds,  sheets,  bolsters,  and 
pillows  or  cushions.  Three  lady  friends  receive  small 
gifl»— a  little  coffer,  and  two  towels.  A  silver  bowl  or 
cup,  and  a  cow,  a  heifer,  and  a  bull-calf  in  the  care  of 
Adam  Delby  at  Leigh,  were  to  be  sold  to  pay  her  debts, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  unhequeathed  articles. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  will  that  the  north  aisle 
of  the  chiu-ch  had  not  been  built  at  this  period,  as  the 
Lady-masses  were  said  at  the  high  altar. 

John  of  Yate  gave  3s.  annually  out  of  a  piece  of  land 
9  feet  6  inches  wide  and  29  feet  long,  next  the  church- 
yard, the  building  standing  on  which  in  the  fifteenth 
century  is  described  as  the  corner  house  next  the  conduit 
(which  is  now  at  the  west  end  of  the  church),  towards 
the  service  of  St,  Mary  in  All  Saints  Church,  besides  'Zs. 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  lamp  burning  before  the 
altar  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  same  church.  This  is  tlie 
only  reference  to  this  altar  which  I  can  find,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  non-existent  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Kalendars  benefited  to  the  extent  of  8s.  a  year  out  of 
the  same  property. 

In  1303  one  Roger  the  girdler,  a  parishioner  of  All 
Saints,  gave  to  the  church  a  magnificent  pix  wherein  to 
reserve  the  Eucharist  at  the  high  altar,  and  to  caiTy  it 
to  the  sick  in  visitations.  This  ornament  is  described  as 
a  large  goblet  with  a  cover,  made  of  silver,  and  gilt 
"ithin  and  without,  having  a  crucifix  standing  upon  it, 
also  of  silver  and  similarly  gilt ;  and  resting  on  a  long 
toot  adorned  with  precious  stones,  also  gilt ;  the  whole     , 
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weigliing  as  much  as  67  shillings  of  silver.  Inside  this 
lay  a  small  box  fashioned  like  a  cup,  and  weighing  as 
much  as  tM'O  shillings  and  six  pence  of  silver.  A  spooii 
seems  to  have  been  added  to  the  gift  at  a  later  period, 
as  the  vestiy  book  and  the  endorsement  of  the  deed  of 
gift  mention  "  the  Cowpe,  the  Cuppe,  and  the  Spone," 
and  the  combined  weight  is  given  m  the  record  of  the 
benefaction,  and  in  the  inventory  of  1464,  as  45  ounces. 
And  as  a  protection  the  donor  requested  the  then  vicar. 
Sir  William  Schoche,  to  anathematise  all  and  any  who 
should  alienate  or  break  up  the  said  pix :  and  for  the 
still  greater  safety,  the  Dean  of  Bristol  was  asked  to  put 
his  seal  also  thereto. 

When  William  Lenche  and  Stephrai  Knyght,  proctors 
or  churchwardens  of  All  Saints,  retired  from  office  on 
the  5th  March,  139|,  they  drew  up  in  the  form  of  a  pair 
of  parchment  indentures,  38  cms.  long  by  16  cms.  wide, 
an  inventor}'  in  Latin  of  the  church  goods  which  they 
handed  over  on  that  date  to  their  successors.  Later 
comers  have  made  alterations,  corrections,  and  additions, 
which  will  be  found  duly  recorded  in  the  notes  to  the 
list. 

This  inventory  is  the  more  interesting  as  it  appears  to 
be  the  original  on  which  was  based  the  English  inventory 
of  the  same  date,  which  is  recorded  in  the  fifteenth 
century  vestry  book  and  entered  therein  about  the  year 
1460.  This  vestry  book  was  compiled  and  made,  as  we 
read  on  p.  83  of  the  volume,  by  Sir  Maurice  Hardwiek, 
"  for  to  be  j  memorial  &  j  remembrance  for  ever  for 
the  curates  and  the  churchwardens  that  shall  be  for  the 
time,  that  eveiy  man  to  put  in  yearly  his  accompt  for 
j  evidence  of  the  livelihood  of  tne  church :  and  for  to 
put  in  Names  of  the  Grood-doers,  and  the  names  of  the 
wardens  of  the  chui-ch,  and  what  good  they  doeth  in 
their  days,  that  they  may  yearly  be  prayed  for.  And 
Sir  John  Thomas  helped  too,  and  wrote  this  book." 
Hardwiek  was  vicar  from  1455  to  1472,  while  Sir  John 
Thomas  came  m  as  vicar  in  1479. 

The  inventory  is  not  divided  into  groups  by  any 
headings,  but  in  the  left  hand  margin  the  division  into 
sections  is  noted  by  the  sign  "~.  It  enumerates  first  the 
books,  then  the  ornaments  of  the  ministers,  followed    by 
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those  of  the  altar  and  other  parts  of  the  chui-ch ;  a  list 
of  the  church  plate  and  some  various  church  implements 
conclude  the  original  list,  which  is  augmented  hy  sundry 
ornaments  added  later.  The  additions  vary  in  the  two 
copies. 

There  was  not  a  very  large  number  of  books : — Two 
mass  books,  one  described  as  old,  and  the  other  seem- 
ingly identical  with  the  missale  de  usu  sarum  bequeathed 
in  1270  by  "William  Selke,  Vicar  of  All  Saints.  Six 
grails,  two  of  them  possibly  given  by  Selke,  one  for  the 
Lady-mass,  and  another  abridged.  A  manual,  also 
probably  given  by  Selke,  and  a  martlloge  or  martyrology, 
four  breviaries,  of  which  two  were  half-portueses,  two 
antiphoners,  both  old,  four  psalters,  and  three  legends, 
two  of  the  Temporale  and  one  of  the  Sanctorale,  were 
for  the  quire  offices. 

An  ordinal,  probably  given  by  a  former  vicar,  William 
la^,  in  1321,  completed  the  set. 

Nor  are  the  ornaments  for  the  ministers  very  numerous. 
Two  complete  suits,  both  of  ciclatouns,  the  best  being 
coloured  green  and  blue ;  five  vestments,  one  black,  one 
'*'hite,  and  three  red,  apparently  including  under  that 
term  stole,  fanon,  alb,  and  apparels  ;  there  were  also  five 
chasubles  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  black  and  white,  red,  or 
yellow  silk.  Besides  these  there  were  two  tunicles  to 
match  the  cloth  of  gold  chasuble,  in  addition  to  two 
others  of  the  same  fabric  but  different  set.  There  were 
5*iJy  three  copes  apart  from  those  presumably  included 
III  the  suits  above  mentioned,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  ; 
hut  the  list  mentions  two  copes  and  two  albs  for  boys 
that  cannot  have  been  very  large,  as  altogether  they  were 
only  valued  at  3«.  4d. 

For  the  adornment  of  the  high  altar  there  was  a  frontal 
painted  with  the  representation  of  the  Trinity,  and  an 
overfrontal  similarly  painted  with  the  coronation  of  our 
Lady,  and  two  riddells  with  angels  on  them,  and  the  iron 
"^  to  hold  them  up.  No  other  frontal  is  mentioned, 
not  even  for  one  of  the  low  altars,  unless  the  two 
frontella  of  red  silk  with  fringes  of  silk  are  frontals  a:id 
not  frontlets.  The  usual  linen  cloths  to  lay  on  the  altar, 
some  with  firontlets  or  apparels,  and  some  without,  are 
mentioned.     The  cloth,  which  was  used  to  cover  the  Pix 
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over  the  high  altar — at  any  rate  used  for  that  purpose 
at  the  time  the  English  version  of  this  inventory  was 
■written — was  of  black  velvet  with  a  red  fringe.  The 
Lent  veil  was  striped  blue  and  white.  The  Lent  cloth 
for  the  crucifix  was  painted  with  the  Passion,  i.e.  with 
symbols  of  the  Passion,  and  there  were  four  other  white 
buckram  cloths  with  red  crosses  on  them,  which  in  the 
Ensrlish  version  are  called  Lent  cloths  for  altars. 

For  the  image  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  chapel 
(?  the  north  aisle)  there  were  two  mantles  of  red  satin 
with  four  gilt  buttons,  and  the  same  number,  but  with 
only  three  gilt  buttons,  for  a  similar  image  "in  the 
pillar,"  as  well  as  a  checker-velvet  mantle  for  the  image 
of  the  Child.  For  the  image  of  St.  Anne,  "  in  the  pillar," 
there  was  a  mantle  of  red  satin  with  three  silver  buttons. 
In  the  English  version  these  garments  are  differently 
distributed. 

The  plate  includes  a  silver  gilt  pix  and  cup,  probably 
that  given  by  Roger  the  'Girdler,  an  oil- vat  or  chrismu- 
tory,  three  chalices,  a  bason  and  ewer,  two  censers,  four 
pairs  of  pewter  candlesticks  weighing  40  lbs.,  and  two 
others  ;  four  hand-bells,  and  two  others — of  which  one  is 
said  to  be  for  the  high  altar  in  the  English  version,  to 
ring  juat  before  the  sacring.  There  were  also  two  long 
wooden  candlesticks,  and  an  old  iron  one  which  was 
probably  given  by  Selke  in  1270  for  use  at  funerals. 

Besides  two  desks,  one  of  which  was  for  the  high  altar, 
there  was  an  eagle-desk  gilt,  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  wooden  eagle  bequeathed  by  Selke. 

Amongst  the  ornaments  added  after  the  drawing  up  of 
these  indentures  were  two  banners  for  Rogation  pro- 
cessions, two  crosses  and  two  cross  staves,  two  pairs  of 
cruets,  a  cloth  of  gold  hanging  for  the  Easter  Sepulchre, 
and  another  cloth  with  four  soldiers  painted  on  it, 
evidently  for  the  same  purpose.  Other  ornaments  were 
a  frontal  for  the  high  altar  for  Lent,  and  a  Lent  veil  with 
a  "pitee"  (Our  Lady  of  Pity,  or  Our  I^ord's  Pity?),  a 
castle  with  four  angels  for  the  cross  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  St.  Dunstan. 

The  next  document  is  an  example  of  a  royal  licence  to 
evade  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
endowment  of  a  lamp  to  bum  before  the  high  iJtar  of  All 
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Saints.  It  was  customary  to  have  a  light  burning  before 
the  Eucharist  hung  over  the  high  altar  in  reserve  for  the 
sick,  although  there  was  no  obligation  to  do  so'  unless  the 
means  of  the  church  were  sufficient.  Its  introduction 
into  England  appears  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
preaching  of  Eustace,  Abbot  of  Flay,in  the  year  1200  a.d. 
The  present  licence  was  issued  on  16th  January,  20 
Richard  II.,  139^. 

Our  last  document  belonging  to  the  mediseval  period 
is  remarkably  interesting.  Sir  Thomas  Wheton,  rector 
of  the  church  of  SS.  John  Baptist  and  John  Evangelist, 
was  appointed  commissary  for  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
in  whose  diocese  Bristol  then  was,  to  inquire  into  an 
alleged  pollution  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  There  had 
been  something  very  like  a  free  fight  in  the  church,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attempted  arrest  of  a  strange  priest  who 
was  suspected  of  misappropriating  certain  things  that 
belonged  to  ot-her  folk,  and  rumour  had  it  that  blood  had 
been  shed,  in  which  case  all  services  would  needs  be 
•discontinued  until  the  buUding  had  been  reconciled. 

The  evidence  at  the  inquiry  showed  that  the  strangei' 
entered  an  inn  near  All  Saints,  and  had  some  refreshment ; 
■after  which,  seeing  that  "the  servants  of  our  lord  the 
king "  -were  in  wait  for  him  outside,  to  avoid  being  laid 
by  the  heels,  he  took  his  departure  by  another  door,  and 
bolting  into  All  Saints  Church,  secretly  entered  the 
vestibule,  in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  eluding  his  pursuera, 
who  are  somewhat  quaintly  called  "  his  enemies. '  They, 
however,  soon  got  wind  of  this  manceuvre,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  bailiff  rushed  hurriedly  into  the  church  just 
as  they  were  beginning  the  psalm  In  exitu  Israel  at 
Sunday  evensong,  and  (most  improperly)  strode  into  the 
quire,  and  hauled  the  offending  cleric  out  by  the  shoulders, 
using  considerable  violence.  The  vicar,  seeing  this,  in 
the  interests  of  the  cloth,  tried  his  level  best  to  obstruct 
the  officer,  but  was  not  strong  enough,  so  Sir  John 
Prince,  one  of  the  chaplains,  actuated  solely  and  entirely 
by  feelings  of  reverence,  came  to  the  vicar's  aid,  and  gave 
one  "of  the  bailiff's  men  one  or  two  manly  blows  with  his 

'  Ther*  was  but  Wlrelj  more  than  Prayer  Book  hintorifallii  contidernf, 
one  light  before  the  Te»erTed  Eu(,-h«ri«t.  edited  bj  J.  WicklK^m  Leg;,  London, 
■8ae  SonePrineiiiUtaiKl  Semlcttoftht      1E99  i  p.  32. 
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fist.  Next  a  lettered  layman,  who  was  standing  in  the 
quire  amongst  the  chaplains,  joined  the  sciimmage,  not 
in  any  wanton  or  angry  mood,  but  merely  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  quietness  (like  Mr.  Prince)  and  a  desire  to 
separate  the  fighters ;  and  quite  accidentally  chipped  a 
piece  of  skin  ofTsomelxxly  with  the  pin  that  fastened  the 
little  cross  on  the  cover  of  the  book  which  he  was  holding 
in  his  hand.  It  was  but  a  small  book,  and  no  bleeding 
followed.  The  court  unanimously  believed  this  story  and 
decided  that  no  pollution  had  occurred.  One  would  have 
liked  to  have  known  more  about  the  fight,  who  had  the  best 
of  it,  and  how  that  man  of  "apostolic  blows  and  knocks," 
the  Rev.  JohnPrince,further  disported  himself.  Evidently 
the  athletic  parson  is  not  a  product  of  modern  times. 

The  inventory  of  the  church  goods  of  All  Saints  in 
1619  is  an  example  of  the  neglect  of  the  plain  pro- 
visions of  the  ornaments  section  of  Elizabeth's  Act  of 
Uniformity.  The  plate  Is  represented  by  a  communion 
cup  and  its  cover,  more  commonly  now  called  the  chalice 
and  paten,  a  present  pottle  pot  and  a  quart  pot  (the 
fiagons  of  our  rubric)  and  some  candlesticks.  The 
ornaments  of  the  altar  are  but  two  table-cloths,  and 
three  carpets,  as  frontals  used  to  be  called  at  that  period 
(compare  the  82nd  canon  of  1603) ;  while  the  books  were 
represented  by  four  bibles,  the  inevitable  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus,  four  communion  {sic  for  common)  prayer-books, 
and  a  book  of  Homilies,  Canons,  and  J^icles.  The 
ornaments  of  the  minister  have  been  reduced  to  two 
surplices.  A  brass  eagle  for  reading  the  lessons,  a  hearse 
cloth  of  black  velvet,  and  a  pulpit-hanging  or  preaching- 
cloth  and  a  blue  velvet  cushion  and  an  hourglass  for  the 
pulpit  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  church  besides  those 
already  mentioned.  There  were  a  number  of  cushions, 
twenty-four  in  all,  besides  that  for  the  pulpit,  and  two 
"  in  the  ministers  pew  "  :  their  purpose  is  not  indicated. 

In  transcribing  these  documents  all  expansions  of  the 
contractions  of  the  original  MSS.  have  been  notified  by 
the  \iae  of  italics,  excepting  that  of  th  for  the  thorn. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Rev,  H.  Boustead,  vicar  of  All 
Saints,  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Alderman  F.  F.  Fox,  for  affording 
me  every  possible  facility  for  transcribing  these  manu- 
scripts. 
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Endowment  of  the  Lights. 

Soth  are  endorsed  Wylliam  CanyngeA"  ya  seynte 
petyr  ys  strete,  vjd.  ij-peces.  in  the  sanie  hand 
as  the  oriffinal  hand  of  the  fifteenth  century 
book  of  Records  and  accounts  pieserved  in 
the  church,  compiled  and  ntade  by  Maurice 
Hardwyk,  and  written  by  John  Thomas. 

l).  Sciant  presentes  &  futuri  Quod  Ego  Laurentius 
le  Mercer  dedj  .  concessi .  &  hac  present)  Carta  mea 
confirmauj  dec  &  beate  Marje  &  omnibus  sanctjs  ad 
Lumjnare  Ecclesje  Omnjum  8anctor«m  de  Bristolh'a. 
Jllos  sex  denarjos  argeiitj  reddjtus  assisi  quos  Ricardus 
Cociis  michi  annuatjm  reddere  consueuit  de  terra  ilia 
cum  edificijs  &  peJ"tinencijs  suis  in  villa  Bristolhe  in 
paTTOchia  sanctj  Petri  que  jacet  inter  t«/Tam  que  fujt 
Robertj  de  Thornbire  ex  parte  orjentalj.  &  terram  que 
fujt  Cecjlje  Pollard  ex  parte  occjdentalj.  Habendos  & 
pej-cipjendos  dic(os  sex  denarios  reddjtus  aasisj  .  de 
pred/c/a  tejTa  cum  edificijs  &  pcrtinencijs  sujs .  ad 
Lumjnare  diete  Ecclpsje  Omnjum  sanctorum  ad  duos 
annj  teTininos .  scjljcet  ad  Pascha ,  tres  denanW .  &  ad 
festum  eancfj  Michaelis  .  tres  denarjos  .  libera  .  & 
quiete  .  pacifice  .  &  integre  in  pcrpetuum  .  Ego  uero 
dicius  Laurentjus  Le  Mercer  &  heredes  mej .  dic(os . 
sex  .  denarios  argenti  reddjtus  assiaj  .  ad  dictum 
Luminare  •  dicte  Eccksje  Omnjum  sanctorum,  de 
Bristolh'a  .  contra  omues  mortales  in  pcrpetuum 
warantjzabjmus .  Quod  ut  Ratum  &  stabile  in  -per- 
petuum  pej'maneat :'  presentera  Cartam  sigillj  mej 
impressions  roborauj  .  Hijs  testibw* .  domino  Stephano 
de  Gnoushale  tuTic  decano  de  BristolKa .  Paulo  de 
Corderia  .  Martino    de     corderia  .  WalteJ"o    de    monte  . 
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Roberto    Pjkard  .  Ada    Snel .  Regjnaldo    Golde  .  Regi- 
naldo  le  Costriler .  JolictitJie  de  Templo  Cle?ico .  k  alijs. 

2).  The  second  is  a  similar  document  granting  to 
Laurentius  le  Mercer  the  six  pennies  of  silver,  by 
Alicia  Mansel.  Witnessed  by  "  Domino  Stephano 
vicario  Eccleaie  OmHium  sanctoruT?i  de  Biistollia .  tunc 
Decano  cAr/sfianitatis  Briatollic .  Martino  de  la  Ropselde  . 
Reginaldo  Le  costriler .  Ricardo  Coco .  Gregorio  Clerico . 
Johanne  de  Templo  Clerico .  &  alijs." 

Neither  of  these  beam  taty  date  ;  each  has  the  slit  for  the  seal  bnt 
no  seal  nttached.  The  handwriting  appears  to  belong  to  abont  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Of  these  perBona,  Allola  Kanael  6lia  Manselli  executed  a  quitclaim  in 
ci-<uttno  tramlacionU  beati  Martini  Anno  domi>ii  M\  CC.  si  viij"  (No.  163  in 
the  collection  of  deeds  at  Brifitol  Museum  Library),  concerning  4d.  r«nt 
AHsize  that  she  had  inherited  from  her  father.  Bn<l  whicli  Henry  Ailward 
iiaed  to  pay  for  the  lind  near  the  causeway  leading  to  BegKereswelle,  in 
Kedlaud,  between  land  that  was  H.  Ailward's  and  that  was  Jolm  le  Seler's  : 
witnessed  by  William  de  Watford,  William  Seuar^,  Reginald  Bathonienais, 
etc.  A  KTunt  (undated)  by  Ysolda,  relict  of  John  Selarius,  to  St.  Janiee'a 
Church  (No.  I>1,  Br.  Mub.  Lib.)  of  gome  land  near  the  new  Frome  gale 
which  had  belonged  to  Radulf  Cornubienud,  and  she  bought  from  Janiea  le 
Warre,  between  lund  that  was  Peter  la  Wan'e's,  and  that  was  William  le 
Guide's  :  is  witnessed  by  Sir  StAphan,  then  Dean,  Sir  John,  parson  of  Holy 
Tiinitv,  and  Sir  John  de  Echenistude,  then  cliHplaia  of  St.  James,  Helyas 
Aky,  Reginald  Bathooiensia,  and  some  others.  A  grant  in  .a  bound  volumi; 
entitled  Collection  of  Original  Leaiei,  cfe.,  at  the  same  Library  (p.  22)  is 
witnessed  amongst  others  bv  Thomas,  vicar  of  St.  Werburg's,  and  SMptuui, 
vii'ar  of  All  Saints,  also  undated.  William  Selk,  chaplain,  ffrauted  in  free 
alms  to  All  Sainta  for  the  support  of  a  lamp  to  burn  in  the  church  by  night 
for  the  bcnetit  of  the  souls  of  himself,  his  father  John,  and  mother  laiibel, 
and  all  his  predecessors  and  successors,  those  2s,  of  silver  of  rent  assize 
which  he  bought  from  Robert  de  Kerdif  of  that  land  in  Scadepulle  in  the 
suburbs  of  Bristol  and  the  pai-ish  of  St.  Stephan  (No.  ICO,  Br.  Mus.  Lib.), 
i  t  is  witnessed  by  P>nl  de  Ooideria,  Robert  Tuitle,  Beilnald  Oolde,  Waltar 
de  Uoute,  and  John  de  Templo,  dertr.  Isonda,  relict  of  Hugo  de  Caluestone, 
«r>>nted  to  William  Selke,  I'ector  of  All  Saints,  that  land  in  Scadepulle 
lictween  lauds  that  were  Tlioniaa  Long  the  tanner'^  reaching  back  to  tbc 
Lagedich  :  witnessed  by  Henrv  Adrian,  mai/or  :  William  Seuare  and  Hugo 
Michel,  prtpo$itort  :  6oger  ae  Bercam,  Paul  de  Oorderia,  Williani  de 
Bruges,  ,Toiiii  de  Yate,  William  de  Malmesbiirv,  Philip  Frend,  Walter  de 
Seltelbur^',  William  Lif,  John  Scrinarius,  and  Richard  Scrinarius  (No.  168, 
Br.  Mus.  Lib.).  Thomas  Le  Teler  de  C'aluestone  granted  quitclaim  to 
William  Selk,  rector  of  All  Saintii,  of  all  his  rights  tiiat  he  had  or  might 
have  over  that  land  in  Scadepulle  Street  (descrilied  as  above)  :  witnessed  bv 
Symon  Clerk,  mayor :  Roger  de  Cautoc  and  W^iiliam  de  3erewyke,  pre- 
pnfilort :  Paul  de  Corderla,  Walter  ds  Honte,  Be^iiiald  Oolde,  'John  de 
Yate,  Thomas  de  Bcrcham,  Philip  Fi-oent,  Williniu  de  Malmesburv, 
Nicholas  de  la  Murine,  John  Bussel,  William  Lyf,  John  Scrinsrios,  Jobn 
de  Templo,  clerk  (No,  U4,  Br.  Mus.  Lib.,  two  copies,  sealed  with  one  seal 
each,  beaiing  a  rough  fleur-de-lys,  and  S'  THUME  LE  TELER  around), 
Robert  de  Kerdif,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  de  KeHif,  granted  the  28.  silver 
of  rent  aseuse  which   Hugo  de  Caluestou  used  to  ]>ay  for  that  laud  in 
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Sc&depulle  (degcribed  na  above)  to  Willmni  Selk,  revtor  of  All  Saiiita : 
witnessed  by  same  m&yor  and  prepoeitors  as  No.  £4,  and  by  mo»t  of  the 
others  (No.  79,  Br.  Mug.  Lib.).  St«pl>«i>  de  Onohuaai,  "rector  of  the 
chui-ch  of  Filton,  when  Hugo  Kict  in  his  last  will  bequeathed  12d.  of 
silver  of  rent  assize  to  the  support  of  one  lamp  to  bum  ilsily  before  th» 
altar  of  Holy  Cross  at  All  SaiDtx  out  of  the  land  near  the  All  Saints 
cemetery  lying  between  laud  that  wag  Elye  de  la  Redelonde  on  the  north, 
und  that  was  Peter  de  Wygornia'x  on  the  south,  and  extends  back  to  that 
Chat  was  Thomas  Le  Cord e wan ei'g,  and  said  Steplian  sfterwai-ds  took  the 
same  in  feodum  et  heredUatem  ;  granted  freely  and  purely  by  himaelf  his 
heirs  atid  assigns,  the  same  ISd.  payable  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 
Witnessed  by  Symon  Clerk,  mayor  :  Henry  Adrian  and  Martin  de  Corderla, 
pr&potitors  :  FkuI  de  Oorderla,  Walter  de  XCouta,  Adam  Bnal,  BeKlnaJd 
Oolde,  itichard  de  Calna,  John  de  Yate,  Richard  Flaonthaut,  Nicholas  le 
Ciippare,  John  de  Templo,  clerk  (at  All  SainU,  endorted  the  Almys  house 
xij.d.  ij  Evydens,  undated).  Paul  de  Ooiderla  granted  to  liia  daughter 
Margery  all  that  land  that  was  Aylric  Drapar's  near  the  Corderia  and 
extending  back  to  John  Monk's  land,  viz.,  a  moiety  of  the  land  between 
the  said  Corderia  and  that  that  was  Martin  Drapar's  (of  which  land  John 
Blund  ftarmentariiu  holds  another  moiety)  ;  3  marks  yearly  to  the  head- 
lord's  ^""z-  to  Hichart!  Juueuis  6a.  8d.,  to  Eleue  relict  of  William  FitK- 
Nicholas  2i>.,  and  the  prioress  of  Kvncton  16d.  ;  witnessed  by  Reginald  de 
Panes,  mayor  ;  Sanekyn  Renewara  and  John  Clerk,  prepoiitort  ;  Robert 
Turtle,  Walter  de  Uontibua,  Richard  de  Calna,  Henr^  de  Reyni,  John  da 
Vate,  John  Plnmbarius,  Nicholas  Martin,  Badiis  Salsarins,  John  de  Templo, 
clert.  A  copy  uiade  after  5  June,  3  Edw.  II.,  of  the  following  deed  is 
preserved  at  All  Saints :  Hawisia,  wife  of  Peter  de  Wygornia,  conlii-med 
to  Richard  de  Calna  the  grant  mude  to  him  by  her  husband,  fortified  b}'  a 
Curse,  sealed  by  Gilbert  then  dean  of  Bristol!,  and  Stephan  de  Onohnaaale 
then  vicar  of  All  Saints,  dated  1254  circ-i  fettum  aaneli  Eadmundi  Begie  ; 
witnessed  by  Fan!  de  Ooiderta,  Martin  de  Oorderla,  Kobert  Pllcard,  Adam 
Snel,  Walter  de  Uonte,  Be^inald  Oolde,  William  Halye,  and  John  de 
Templo,  ei«rt. 

Heory  Langbord,  son  of  Henry  LaDgbord,  granted  to  Walter  <le  Panes. 
some  land  in  Worthessliipeatrete  ;  witnessed  by  Refjinaid  de  Panes,  mayor ; 
Rc^er  de  Cantok  ^d  John  de  Lydjard,  preposUort ;  Simon  le  C'lerc, 
William  de  Biaumond,  Robert  de  Kyluieynan,  Radulph  Bjaaflur,  and  John 
de  Templo,  derlc.  Margery  daughter  of  William  de  Alhedeston,  i-elict  of 
Walter  Clerk,  granted  that  tenement  in  Wm-theschipestret  tliat  had 
belonged  to  Robert  Pultram  to  Walter  de  Panes  ;  witnessed  by  John 
Wyaai,  mayor  ;  Roger  de  Cantok  and  William  de  Berewyk,  ftrepofitoTt  \ 
Simon  Clerk,  Henry  Adrian,  Reginald  de  Panes,  Thomas  Mavlleden, 
Aleiouder  le  Denesmey,  Williaru  de  Ochampton,  Laurence  de  llarpetre 
iuid  John  de  Tomplo,  clerk.  Both  these  are  at  All  Saints.  John  Wissy  was 
mayor  in  ISTS,  according  to  Ricart. 

Oecily  Pollard  executed  a  deed  in  the  time  of  James  la  Wan-e,  mai/cr 
(1236),  and  founded,  a  chauntry  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Laurence, 
Bristol,  according  to  two  deeds  at  SS.  John  BapL  and  John  Ev.,  Bristol 
(Nob.  69  and  19  in  Mr.  Latimer's  MS.  calendar). 

William  Selke  was  vicar  of  All  Saints  when  he  made  his  will  in  1270 
{Trans.  Brittol  and  Glouc.  Arc/i.  Soc,  1890-1  ;  xv.  opp.  314).  Symon  Clerk 
was  mayor  in  1268,  and  Henry  Adn-an  in  1254  and  12l<5,  according  to 
Ricart ;  wliile  William  Seuare  and  Hugh  Mychell  were  prepositors  in  1254. 
Roger  de  Berkham  was  mayor  in  1257.  A  Reginald  de  Penes  was  mayor 
in  1S47,  but  the  prepositors  are  not  the  same  in  the  decdd  as  in  Ricai't  : 
another  R.  de  Panya  was  mayor  in  1314,  but  the  liailifs  (who  are  the  same 
a«  prepositors)  are  still  different. 

It  is  evident  from  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  these  two  deeds  m-.ist 

el  ong  u>,  about  1245  to  1255. 
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There  was  a  tenement  Btill  cilled  "lo  Ropeseld"  in  High  Street  in  33 
Edw.  III.  (MS.  deeds.  No.  Ill,  Sritt.  Mut.  Lib.) :  in  1303,  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Joan  Stoke  (T.  P.  Wadley,  A'otei  .  .  .  of  the  WiUt  .  .  .  at 
Briitol,  Bristol,  1886  ;  p.  41) ;  and  in  20  Hen.  VI.  (deed  by  John  Fitzwarvn 
eteri,  and  Tliornas  Norton  gentleman,  to  Thomas  Hiillewey,  &c.,  a.d.  14J2  ; 
At  All  Sainta). 

From  the  endorBement  of  these  two  deeds  it  appears  that  the  property 
waa  situate  in  St.  Peter*!!  Street,  and  that,  at  the  tune  of  the  endorsement 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  belonged  to  Williatu. 
Canynges.  It  was  probably  the  large  tenement  with  fourteen  shops  next 
to  the  Street  of  Defence  which  he  mentions  in  his  will  (Gieorge  Pi*yce, 
Memoriali  of  the  Canyngo  Famiti/,  Bristol  and  London,  1854  ;  p.  264). 


II. 

Endorsed  Baldewynn  strete  in  the  same  Jifteenth 
century  hand :  and  High  street  E  |  2  |  in  a 
hand  of  about  the  end  of  last  century. 

Sciant  presentes  &  futMTi  quod  Ego  Howellus  fih'HS 
Worgani  ArchidwicoJii  de  Landaf  &  Cecelia  vxor  mea 
filia  Johanrtis  La  Warre .  dedimus  &  Concessiin!(.s  &  hoc 
present!  carta  nosira  eonfirmauimus  Wille/mo  filio  dauit 
de  nouo  burgo .  totam  illam  terrain  nostraxa  cum  per- 
tinentiis  in  potrochia  omnium  Bunctoviini  Bristolke  que 
iacet  int«?'  terram  que  fuit  Eue  le  Huclagh  &  terrain  que 
fuit  Walteci  filii  Thome  de  monte.que  quidem  te^Ta 
tenet  in  fronte  Septemdecim  pedes  de  Latitudine  .  Et 
extendit  se  in  Longitudine  a  vico  antcrius .  usque  ad 
terrara  qui  fuit  Petn  de  Oxonia  posterius.  Haicndam 
&  tenendam  totam  illam  predi'ciam  tc*Tam  c  m  omnibw 
edeficiis  &  pertinenciis  suis  eidem  Wille^mo  &  heredib?« 
suis  uel  assignatis  auis  de  nobis  &  iieredibus  nosiris  in 
feodo  &  hereditate  Hbcre  &  quiete  .  plenarie  .  pacifice . 
&  integre  in  pprpetuum .  Reddendo  inde  annuatim  nobis 
&,  hfiredib?(s  nosiris  ipse  Wille^mus  &  heredes  aui .  uel 
sui  assignati  ,  viginti  &  quatuor  solidoft  esterlingorwm 
ad  quatuor  termi«os  anni .  scih'cd;  ad  festum  sancti 
Michaelis  sex  sob'c^os .  ad  Natale  domini  sex  ^oMdos .  ad 
Pascha  sex  soh't^os  .  ad  Natiuitatem  sancti  Johajwis 
Baptis/e  sex  solidos .  Et  Capitali  domzno  feodi  illius  tres 
denarios  et  tres  quadrentes  per-  annum  de  Laudgabulo^ . 
pro  omjtibiw  seruiciis .  querelis .  exactionihus  &  demandis 

'  A  quit.reot  for  tlie  site  of  a  boose,  the  same  ai  groand-ronL 
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ad  noe  &  ad  heredes  nosiros  pertinentibus .  Et  licet 
predicto  WilleZmo  &  heredibus  suls  &  asaigiiatis  suis 
tx)tam  predictam  teTram  cum  omnibw^s  edeficiis  Sc  per- 
tinenciis  suis  dare  .  vendere  .  inuadiare .  uel  excambire  . 
cuicumqw.  uolufrint  .  preterq?«xin  viris  religiosis  .  & 
Judeis .  saluo  sapradicto  redditu  nos^ro  per  annum .  Set 
si  earn  vendere  voluerint .  erimws  nos  inde  iade  (sic)  pro- 
priores  omnibtw  aliis  de  duodecim  denariis  argenti  Jta 
t/uod  venditi'onem  illam  impedire  noTi  poterimus .  ultra 
proxiraos  Quindecim  dies  postquam  nobis  oblata  fuerit. 
pro  hoc  autem  donatione .  &  Concessione .  &  pTTsentis 
carte  nostre  Confirmacione  .  dedit  nobis  predictus 
WilleZmus  decern  solidos  este?'lingorw?H. .  de  mteritu  . 
<^ware  noe  et  heredes  nos(ri  warantizabimus  dic(o 
Willeimo  &  heredibus  suis  So  suis  assignatis  totam  pre- 
(licfam  tcrram  cum  omnibus  edeficiis  &  pertinentiis  suis 
contra  omnes  homines  &  feminas  inperpetuum  per 
pT^dicium  seruitium  .  Quod  ut  Katum  &  stabile  inper- 
petu-um  permaneat .  presentem  cartam  sigillorMm  nos/ro- 
Tum  inpreseionibws  Koborauiniud .  Hiia  teatibus  Wille/mo 
iilio  Arthuri .  stephano  de  la  hammo .  Randulfo  pf  rsona 
de  Clopton .  Giimno  filw  Archidiaconi .  Henrico  Luuel . 
'Ricarao  de  la  Hamme .  Roberto  RoseR  .  Waltero  de 
Oaerdif .  E-icarrfo  filio  eiws  .  Jordano  de  Caerdif . 
AValtCT^j  filio  ei«5 .  Randulfo  aurifabro .  Johanne  cleii'co . 
&  aliis. 

Another  deed,  only  differing  from  the  above  in  that  it  omita  the 
name  of  Howei,  son  of  Worgan,  and  has  instead  of  the  last  witnoKH 
*'  Tfaoma  le  scot,"  and  only  one  tag  for  a  aeal,  is  preserved  at  All 
Sainte  and  endorsed  E  |  1  ]  . 

Tiro  seals  are  nttached  to  the  above :  (1)  circnlar,  abont  22  mm. 
across  haviug  in  the  ceutre  a  triangular  shield  on  which  can  be 
made  out  a  cross  tan  fnsilly  (?),  and  around  the  edge  is  inscribe<i 
4«  8H0VALDI  FILII  ARCHIDIACONI :  (2)  was  ellipfci<-al,  bnt 
now  is  mncb  broken:  in  the  middle  is  what  appears  to  be  an 
acpei^l  or  springel,  for  sprinkling  holy  water. 

1  cannot  find  any  definite  record  ot  an  archdeacon  of  Llandaff  called 
Worgan.  In  the  Brut  Y  Tyvry»ogion  (RolU  Series,  18(j0  ;  p.  81)  nndur  the 
■late  I1D4  a.d.  we  are  told  that  Uerwald  bishop  of  Llandaff  died  and  wa>> 
succeeded  by  Worgran,  wlio  waa  consecrated  in  Kent  by  drchbixhop 
Ancellin.  In  the  annals  of  Margan  {Annala  Momjotisi,  Rolls  Series,  IR(!4  ; 
j,  p.  8)  we  are  told  that  he  was  succeeded  by  TTrban,  who  was  consi  crated  by 
Anselm.  From  T.  D.  Hardv'a  edition  of  Le  Neve's  F<at%  EecUtxas  Ai-ylieahx 
(Oxford,  18S4  ;  ij,  241,  25Bj'it  appears  that  this  Crban  had  been  archdeacon 
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of  lilaadalf.  It  lie  in  the  Worgaii  referred  to  abore,  it  follows  that  the 
(leedM  were  drau-u  u)i  before  1104  a.d.  :  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
httve  Ml  early  tippearaiiee.  Tlie  authors  of  Sriitol,  Patt  and  Fratnt, 
siippoee  it  to  liBve  been  written  "a  little  before  1370,"  and  tliat  Howel 
and  Cecilia  were  Wiclifites.  They  identify  the  Williaiu  Newbury  of  the 
deed  with  another  man  of  that  name  who  died  in  1414,  and  bequeathed 
ISs.  rent  asaize  from  this  property  to  the  church.  But  tliat  id  improbable, 
though  the  handwriting  looks  more  like  that  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century  tliau  the.beginniug  of  the  twelftli.  There  was  a  Walter 
de  Monte  living  i-irc.  1250  (see  notes  to  preceding,  and  the  foliowin?). 

The  family  of  Homme  are  named  in  aonie  documents  at  All  Saints. 
1.  Philip  Deuenyssh  of  Bristol  ^mntj  to  Peter  de  Hamnte  a  certain  rent 
from  a  messuage  iii  Lewyuneamede,  32  Edw.  III.,  witnessed  by  Begiiiatd  le 
Frenali,  mayo>' ;  Henry  Viel  and  John  Sore,  bailifs :  Michael  Code  and 
Walter  Eelb,  teiiahti'lU ;  and  eight  others.  2.  Will  of  Peter  Hamnie, 
weaver,  12  November,  1377.  To  be  buried  at  the  Blackfriars  ;  es.  fid.  to 
fabric  of  parish  cliiirch  of  St.  James,  Bristol  ;  tenement  in  Lewiiis  Mead 
aud  all  bis  giHxls  to  wife  Edith :  she  and  Nicholas  Hastynge  to  be 
executors.  Proved  before  the  dean  of  Bristol,  23  November,  1377,  and 
before  Thomas  Beaupvne  mayor  &  Walter  Ted[J]ule  riceamet,  Coiivers. 
St,  Paul  I  Eic.  U.  Seal  of  Deanery  and  mayor.  3.  Will  of  Edith 
Eamme,  widow  of  Peter  Uamnie,  14  November,  1382  :  to  be  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Blackfriars  of  Bristol  near  late  husband  ;  ISd.  to  fabric  <rf 
Worcester  ciithedral  church,  6s.  8d.  to  that  of  St.  James,  Bristol  ;  £s.  6d. 
each  to  Greyfriars,  Whitefriars,  and  Austinfriais  of  Bristol,  and  6s.  8d.  to 
the  Blackfriars  :  40s,  for  funeral  eipensea  ;  lOs.  to  John  Botelere,  weaker ; 
to  eldei'  sou  John  a  vat  at  lead  pro  tenticia  impoiienda,  a  large  chest  with 
lock  and  key,  a  "  bilfet,"  one  pair  of  sheets  and  2  blaukett«("  and  one  brass 
pot  containing  "iiij  lagonn";  to  friar  John  my  younger  son  a  principal 
coverlet,  2  pair  sheets,  another  striped  coverlet,  a  better  tableclotli  with 
a  towel  {manMirrgivm),  a  Imboq  with  a  ewer  {lavatorium),  C  plates, 
2  " chargcres,"  5  "sauoireB,"  of  tin;  i».  to  Agnes  wife  of  John  Martin; 
remainder  to  John  Wynchestre  and  Nichoiaa  Hastinge,  who  are  to  be 
executors.     Proved  at  St.  Austin -the-less,  5  December,  1^2. 


The  Will  of  Alice  Halye.     1261   a.d.     {Penes 
F.  F,  Fox,  Esq.,  Bristol  Deed^,  No.  lij,) 

)J<  Ego  Alicia  Halye  de  parrochia  Omnium  aaiictorum 
Bnstollie .  die  Mercum  proxima  aote  festum  trarts- 
lacionis  sancti  Swithuni  .  Anno  grade  .  M*.  CC*.  Is* 
primo,  Jn  nomine  pa^rjs  &  fil«  &  spiritus  sancti"  am«i. 
Jn  hunc  modum  meum  condo  testamentuni.  Jn  pri'mis 
animam  meani  Lego  deo  quam  passione  sua  redemit. 
Corpus  nero  meum  ad  sepeliendwm  in  cimjtcrio  omnium 
8anc(on(m .  sumnio  altaij  eiusdem  Locj.ij.s,  &  domino, 
Willelmo  .  capellano  ij.s.  Djacono  Loci  .  xij.d.  sub- 
diacono  ,  ^j.d,     Jtem    in    cera    &    ea   que   pertinent   ad 
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eaadem .  V.8,  Jtem  ad  claasicum'  meum  pulsandum. 
viij.d.  Jtem  Jn  psalterijs .  v^A.  Jtem  ad  depositum 
ineu7)i  parandwTft .  scilicet  ad  potum  clericorum  &  ad 
-sarcofegum  &  ad  alja  earum  similja  .  iij.s.  Jtewi  lego 
domum  meam  in  pctrrochia  omnium  sanc/orum  in  vjco 
ex  opposito  drapene  sitam  inter  terram  qwe  fuit  Waltcrj 
de  monte  ex  parte  boreali  &  tCTram  que  fiiit  Laurentu 
Le  MfiJ'cer ,  ex  parte  australi .  &  extendjt  se  a  vjco 
ant^us :'  usque  ad  terram  qwe  fuit  petW  de  Wygornja 
posteriiis.ad  pCT^etuum  Juuamen  Luminam  in  eadem 
ecclesia  ad  missam  heate  virginjs  Marje  ante  surnmufli 
altare .  scUicet  ad  cereos  pei*  manus  procuratorwm  eiiwdem 
parrochie  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint  faciendos  &  reparandos , 
in  puram  &  perpetuam  elemosinam  aaluo  seruicjo  capita- 
libus  dommis .  pro  anima  mea .  &  pro  aninia  Wille^nii 
halye  virj  mej  .  &  p»*o  a^iiinabw*  omnium  antecessorum 
<k  successorMw  nostiorum  .  ut  aitime  nostra  specjalius 
habeantu?-  in  memorja  in  eadem  ecclejria.  Jtem  lego 
domino  Wille?mo^  vjcario  eccleaie  o»inium  sanc/orum 
meliorem  plumalem  culcjtram.*  Jtem  Koberto  viro 
meo  iego  vnum  lectum  plumalem* .  .j.  quissinufn* .  ij 
lintheamina*  .  .j.  tapetum  .  ii  ceruicalia.'  Jtem  Johanne 
pinel  lego  .j.  lectu?ft  plumalem .  &  .j.  quissinum.  Jtem 
Elene  quondam  serujentj  mee  -j.  lectum  plumalem  .  j. 
quissijiuJTj.  Jtem  Hemmoti  serujentj  mee  .j.  paruum 
lectum  plumalem  .ij.  ceruicalja.  Jtem  Wille?mo  quondam 
serujentj  meo  .ij.  cerujcalja  .xij.d.  de  arreragijs  Sc  molam 
raagnam  ad  cinapm.  Jte»i  Waltero  cleiico  .xij.d.  Jtem 
Aljcje  vxorj  Nicholai  cuppare  paruum  cofrum  meum. 
Jtem  in  pane  ad  opus  paupo-um  iiij.s.  si  bona  sufQcjant. 
Jtem  operi  ecclesie  omnium  sa«e/orum  .xij.d.  Jtem  ad 
secujciuni  heate  virgin?s  onwnum  sanctorum"  .j.  manu- 
tergium.'  Jtent  Matillide  vxor*  Petij  Gurnard  .j.  manu- 
tergium.  Jtem  Agneft'  vxori  WiUe^mi  cocj  .j,  manuter- 
giu  m.  Jtem  lego  ad  vendenda  ad  debita  mea  acq-!* I'etanda 
&  ad  testamentum  meum  complenduMi .  vjdek'cet  vnum 


■  The  larl\.  '  Fe&tbsr  bed. 

-  PreMimsblj  Sir  William  Selke.  '  CashioD. 

'  Culcif a  ift  culcUra  meaai  a  nitttTefi  '  Lioea  eheeta. 

>r  ooucb.     (ConioctMut  in  mlcila  pla-  '  CiuhionB.  pjllofii,  or  bolsters. 

-;   Ciceni,  Tutcttlan.   Ditpat.,    liL,  '  The  diily  Torire  office  of  Our  Lad^. 


:.,  46.)  *  Towel,  to  dry  the  \aaAf. 

M    2 
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cyphuw'  argenteum  .j  vaccam  .j.  juuencam  .j.  vituluwi 
Que  sunt  in  custodja  Ade  Delby  B.pud  leye.  Jtem  .j. 
suem  cum  .iij.  porcellis  .j.  peciam  de  Bueset..ij.  cyphos 
de  mazero*  ■iiij-"'  coclearja  argentea  .j.  fermaculum' 
argenteum  .  duo  pallia  de  virj^  panno  .  penulata'.  j. 
superfcunica  de  pannez*  .j.  tunjca  de  virjdj  .  duaa  ollas 
eneas  .ij.  peluea  .iij.  patellar.  &  muui^m  patellani 
aucaijam"  -liij-"'  martinotes'  .ij.  Endarja^  .j.  saccam 
.V.  cistas  .j.  culcitram^  albam  punctatam  .j.  craticulam^*  . 
.iij.  candelebra  ferrea .  &  omnia  alja  bona  mea  qiiocumqwe 
locorwm  in-uenta  Lego  insimul  ad  vendenda  &  inde 
prouenjeneja  lego  ad  distribuenda  paupcrlbws  BristoUi« 
■  &  ad  diuina  celebj-anda  pro  anima  mea  &  pro  animabus 
omnium  fidelium  defunctoritm  pro  disposicione  executoruwi 
meorufft .  quthus  voluntatem  meam  committo  .  soluto 
debito  .  completo  testamento .  Executores  huiiis  testamentj 
mej  constituo ,  dominum  'WiHelmum  yjcarium  ecclcsie 
Omnjum  sanctorum  .  Waltenmi  clericimi .  &  Nicholauni 
Cuppare .  quthiis  supplico  prout  supeHu*  est  ordinatuni 
pro  deo  &  animabus  eorumdem  sicut  vjderint  melius  & 
cautius  ad  commodum  anime  mee  ac  ani?»abi*s  omryuni 
fidelium  defunctorM7«  nomjne  meo  dispoDaut  &  ordinent. 

Endorsed  Greue  lates  m  iheffteenth  century  hand 
in  which  the  vestry  book  is  ivritten :  and  Hec 
est  testamentum  Aljcje  Halve  de  parrochia 
omnjum  Banctorum  BristoUte  conditum.  die 
Mercum  proxima  ante  festum  translaciwiis 
aancti  Swithunj  .  Anno  gratie  M^CC.  Ix*. 
pn'mo  in  a  contemporary  hand. 


'  A  bowl  or  cup.  cup?    John  Jenkjni  a^ioi  Sterner  and 

*  Mnien  are  large  drinking  bowls  or  Agnee  his  wife  gave  h  stondynf;  Noote 
cupB.  with    a    kei)7r    welt    j-guitt    to    All 

>  Pouiblf  B  clasp  or  buckle.  SudU  Church,  c   1492   {Vatrsbook, 

*  Lined.    It  is  not  clear  what  "pal-  p.  I5D). 

lium  '*  means  here.  ^  1  cannot  explain  tliia  word. 

'  Perhaps  "paiinea"  or  cloth.  '  Cnfct^a  or  m/ciframeane  a  mattreea 

*  Perhaps  for  "  patellam  anaarism,"  or  couch.  (ConloctBuit  ■'■  euUita  plu- 
put  for"  patetlam  ansa  lam,"  a  dieh  or  mea:  Cicero,  Tutciiiaii.  JDiipKi.,  111., 
plate  with  handles.  lii.,  46.) 

'  Is    this    some    sort   of   Jfotr,   i.f.  '°  A  litUe  gridiron. 
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Endowmeist   of  a  Lamp  to  burn   before 

St.  MAftGAREx's  Altar,  and  of  the 

Service  of  St.  Mary. 

Endorsed  Euydence  of  the  Comerc  house  nexte  the 
Condyte  for  cure  lady  [Seruyce  in  a  later  hand] 
iij.s.  in  the  Jifieenth  century  hand  already 
referred  to. 

Datum  per  copiam .  Noucrint  vniuersi  quod  Ego 
Ricon£u8  de  Manegodesfeld  Maior  Bristollie  de  ordina- 
Clone .  consensu  ,  &  assensu  tocius  comitatis  eiusdem  ville 
tradidi .  dimisi .  Concessi .  ac  present!  scripto  conftTTnaui 
Johajini  Kjft  Burgensi  nos^ro  totam  illam  teTram  in  villa 
Bristollie  mxta  Cimite^ium  ecclesie  Omnium  sanctorum 
quam  Johannes  de  yate  drapeiius  in  confecctone  testi- 
"ionii  sui  ad  seTniicium  beate  Marie  in  dic(a  ecclesia 
Omnium  sanciorwrn  reliquit .  Que  quidem  terra  iacet 
later  dicium  Cimitenuwi  ex  vna  parte .  &  terram  que 
fuit  Johannis  Plunibarii  ex  altera .  &  extendit  se  a  vico 
de  Comstret€  anterius  usque  ad  terram  qu«  fiiit  Galfrw/t 
Connangere  postej-ius .  &  contlnet  eadem  terra  in  latitudine 
nouem  pedes  &  dimidi'uTii .  et  in  longitudine  viginti  & 
nouem  pedas.  Haftendam  &  teudendam  totam  predic(am 
terram  cum  edificijs  &  omnibw^  pei-tinenciis  suis  eidem 
Johonnt  Kiil  &  heredibus  uel  assignati's  suis  libere  quiete 
bene  (?)  &  in  pace  Jure  hereditare  imperpetuum .  Red- 
deodo  inde  annuatim  f&a(ribu«  ^B\ej\dar%hus  BristoUw; 
octo  8olido5  argenti  ad  qwatuor  anni  termi/ios .  videlicet 
ad  Paseham  duos  miidos .  ad  Natiuiiaiem  heatx  Johannis 
Baptiste  duos  soUdos .  Ad  fesium  sajicfi  Michae^w .  duos 
soltcfos .  &  ad  Natmlatem  dommi  duos  soMdos.k  heredihus- 
Jacobi  la  Warre  decern  solido5 ,  ad  eosdem  tej-minos  equis 
porcibnihus .  &  ad  sustentactonem  vnijts  lampadis  ardentis 
ante  altare  soncte  Margarete  in  predi'cia  eccle^ia  Omnium 
sanctorum  duodecim  denarios  ad  duos  anni  termi'nos  scilicet 
ad  Paseham  sex  denarios  &  ad  festuni  sanc(i  Michoe^is 
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sex  denario* .  Et  etiam  ad  sei-uicium  beate  Marie  in 
predicts,  ecclciia  Omnium  sanctorum  tres  solidos  annuatim 
ad  quatuor  anni  tcrmirios  p7'iiicipalcs  equis  porctonibits 
pro  omnilms  aeniiciis .  exaeciowibus  .  querelts  .  &  demaii- 
aatis  ad  dic^am  terrain  jteHmentibtts .  aaluo  vno  obolo 
argentt  per  annum  de  landgabwlo.  Jn  huius  autem  rei 
testimonium  presenti  scWpto  sigillum  comitatis  BristoUie 
est  appensum  ,  Hiis  testibus .  Symone  Adrian  &  Johanne 
Clerico  Senescaffis  tu7ic Gilde marcandorum  (?).  Will^/mo 
de  Marina  &  Waltero  ffiviunceys  prepomtis  .  Roberto 
Turtle.  Euerardo  fPraunceya.RicaT^o  Osmund.  Stephano 
le  Jeneye  .  Eadulpho  Wineman  .  'Ricardo  de  Bercham  . 
Ricardb  Le  Roper«  .  Gilemino  Draperio .  &  multis  aliis. 
Jn  cuius  Copie  testimonium  prcsentibMS  sigillum  Maiori- 
tatis  ville  BristoUie  5c  etiam  sigilluwi  Officij  Decanatws 
eiusdcm  ville  sunt  appensa. 

Of  tlie  two  Heals,  only  part  of  Ihe  mayor's  seal  remaioa. 

According  to  Ricart,  Richard  of  Mangotafield  was  mayor  in  1266,  1286, 
1S90,  and  lSi99.  Ricart  does  not  give  the  prepositora  for  any  of  these  yean. 
Of  the  Uild  of  Merohanta  nothing  seema  known  definit«ly  at  this  time.  A 
Walter  le  Frauuces  was  mayor  id  1£33  and  another  in  1S93.  Everard 
Frauncis  was  bailiff  in  13S4,  1327,  and  13S8.  A  Radiilphus  Wynemone  wtu 
bailiff  io  1314.  A  Robert  Turtle  whh  oni:  of  Ihe  witnessea  in  William  Selke'a 
grant  mentioned  on  p.  15%  :  and  a  James  le  Warre  was  mayor  in  1X36. 

Symon  Adrian  and  William  de  Marvna  were  aeneschalii  in  1275,  and  Symon 
Adryan  had  been  bo  before  in  1S70.  William  le  Manner  wns  seneschal  in 
1S99,  so  that  he  probably  was  not  prepositor  or  bailiff  that  yeai-.  Walter  le 
Fraunces  was  mayor  in  1!93,  so  tltat  be  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  an 
inferior  office  at  an;  later  date.  The  latest  date  for  the  lease  is  thus  IS90, 
and  possibly  it  may  be  1286  or  1266. 

JoceuB  de  Hei^ny,  senior,  granted  towards  the  lights  of  the  chnreh,  and  in 
return  for  certain  easements  conceded  by  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and 
pariiiliionerB,  of  their  cemetery,  2f.  Qd.  rent  assize  from  a  tenement  opposite 
the  south  door  of  the  church  i  wituewed  by  John  de  Axebrugge,  John  atte 
Waller,  Richard  le  White,  Walter  le  White,  Joceus  de  Eeiffny,  junior,  and 
Clement  Turtle,  on  Thuiaday,  St.  James  Ap.,  1331,  6  Bdw.  Ill  (endoned 
ij.avj.d.  of  Rente  Aaaue  for  J.  Baste  dor  of  John  Branfeld  gojnr  yn-to  the 
Churchehey,  in  the  origiwdjifti'snth  century  hand  of  the  ratjy-boot  More 
metUiomd).  Ricart  makes  John  de  Axbi-ige  mauor  in  1331,  John  at  Wall 
hailif  in  1330  (another  in  123!),  Richard  le  White  bailiff  in  1313  and 
1319,  Joceus  le  Ra;yny  bailiff  in  13^9  and  1334,  and  Clement  Turtle  bailifi  in 
1321  and  1322. 

There  is  no  mention  of  St.  Margaret's  altar  id  the  later  documents  at  All 
Saints  Chui'ch. 
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Gift  of  a  Pix  to  hold  the  Reserved  Eucharist 

AT  the  High  Altar,  and  for  Huselliso 

the  Sk-k  :    24th  December,  1303. 

Endorsed  Evydence  of  lingere  Guiiielere  for  the 
Cowpe'  &  the  Cuppe'  &  the  Spooe  in  the  same 
fifteenth  century  hand  an  before  mentioned. 

Oinnibt*s  christi  fidelibiu;  hoc  presens  scriptiim  visuiis 
uel  audituris  Rogerus  le  Gui-dlare  pmochlanus  Ecclcft'e 
Omniiijjt  Sam;(or((in  BristoUie  salutem  m  domino .  Noue?4t 
vniiiersitas  vesti-a,  me  dedisse.Ecclesie  Omniunt  Sanctorum 
predicie  ad  honorem  dei  patri's  omjiipotentis  &  gloriose 
nrgiiiis  &  Matris  Marie  &  Omrii'uHi  Sanctorum,  vnam 
Cuppam  ,  cujrt  Coopc)*torio  de  argento  ,  deauratam  infra 
&  extm ,  cum  vna  Grace  &  ymagine  argentis  mmiiiter 
deaurat/s  supra  existentibws  ,  cum  Longo  pede  ,  lapidlbuj* 
omato  ,  Himiiiter  deaurato  ponderis  Sexagiuta  &  Septem 
solidoritm.  argenti .  &  infra  eandem  Cuppain.  quoddam 
vas  argenteum ,  ad  Moduivi  Gyphi  fabricatuni  ponderiB 
duorum  solidorum  &  sex  denarioi-wni  argenti .  &  quod 
ilia  Cuppa  cum  yrediclo  Cypho  iiifi-a  existente  ,  in 
predic/a  Ecclesia  impeT-petuum  pcnnaneat  ad  suHimum 
altare'  eiusdem  Ecclft^ie .  Jta  quod  preciosum  Corpus 
c/imii ,  iufra   apponetur  &  semper   cnstodietur  ,  &   quod 

■   Cowpe,    O.Fr.     Coape,    Lut.    capa.  vode'a    comii 

Tbe  original  meaning  i>    tab,  ral,   or  Provincial  it, 

barrel.     The  Pramplorinm  Parnulorum  Eucharittie :    caip.  Diffaistimam  :    verb. 

cifdains  it  a«  Feae,  cratrr,  which  means  Cvm  claunira).    Thii  waa  not,  hoitoTer, 

■   Urge   bowl,   k  cistern,   rtc.    It  evi-  tbe  only  method  odopled  in   England, 

dentl;  means  here  a  large  coTered  stand.  although  by  far  the  moat  common.    In 

ine  or  hanging  pvi.  the  Office  of  the  I>es<!on<  of  Trinitj 

-The    "Cuppe"    ad    inorfum     Cyphi  Church,  Goto  ntrj   (fln'dW  JCn.C.  1834j 

Jiibrieatum  traa  a  small  pyx  to  hold  the  ri,  BBt,  265)  there  h  tvice  made  mea- 

re«er»ed    Eucharist    inside     the    large  tjon  of  "tlio  door  at  the  liigh  altar'send 

''Cowpe,"       Cui'FE,    Ciphm,    Fattra,  where  the  sacramrnt  stnndeth."     And 

euppa.     {Prompt.  Parr.)  the  infamous   Udall  says  :  "  In  a  gr*at 

'  A  decretal  of  Qregory  IX.  required  number  of  places  ereti  here  within  this 

the  priest  Co  keep  the  Eucharist  rescrrcd  i-ealm,  bolli  abbeys  and  iitlier  churches, 

for  the  sick  in  a  oleanand  hoDourabls  the  aacnment  was  never  yet  unto  this 

pUcebyitMtf  (Lib.  Ill  :Tit.41:  capi).  day    hanged     over    the     liigh   altar" 

The  commoD  practice  in  England  and  {TroiibUi    co»Ha-ted    teitk  iht   Prayer 

France  was  to  hanR  it  in  a  pii  under  a  Book  of  1319,  Camilcn  Society,  1834; 

canopy  o>er  the  high  allar  (forLinde.  p.  156). 


,  Goo»^le 
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ilia  Cuppa  cum  predtcio  Cypho  inira  existente  ,  ad 
iitfirmos  eiusdem  parochie  ,  semper  portetur  cum 
corpore  ckristi  ,  ad  eisdem  infirmis  Ministrandi's  & 
sei-uiendts .  Et  in  quacumque  visitacione  in  pred/c(a 
Eccltfsia  facta  per  veneralnlem  pairem  domimmi  , 
W^gomensem  Yipiscoputn  &  Archidiaconum  Glouccs- 
tnensem  ,  predie(a  Cuppa  semper  eis  declaretur .  Et  quia 
volo  quod  hec  mea  donacio  &  predicia  ordinacio  inpe?'- 
petuum  obseruentuj"  :'  ne  per  quemcumq««  vicarium  in 
dicta  Ecclesia  de  cetero  existentem  ,  nee  pet-  prociu^- 
tores  ,  nee  per  quoscumque  alios  eiusdem  Ecclesi'e 
parochianos  ,  infringentur ,  aut  inpedientur  ,  nee  pi'edicia 
Cuppa  ,  cum  Cjpho  predicto  infra  existente ,  iu  aliuni 
Locum ,  nee  in  alios  vsus  vnquctm  in  posteruni  quorf 
superius  est  expressum  amoueatur ,  asportetur  nee  quo- 
cumqw«  alio  modo ,  alienetur ,  Rogaui  dommum  Willel- 
niwm  Schoche  tunc  vicarium  eiusdem  Ecclesie  quod 
fulminaret  seH(enciam  excommunicacionis ,  ac  publice 
pronuDciaret  ,  super  orajies  illos  predic(am  formam  in 
aliquo  pujictu  ,  contraire  ,  inpedire  ■  ac  infringe?-e  pre- 
sumentes  .  Jdem-qT/e  vicarius  ad  mei  Rogatum  .  &  ad 
predictas  donactonem  &  ordinacionem  firmins  Ratifi- 
candas  &  confirmaridum  [sic]  ^  predic(am  Bcntentiam 
excontmuni'caczonis  in  forma  que  sequitur  presentibws 
tunc  omnibu.*  parochianis  antedicie  Ecclesie  pi'o- 
nunciauit.Jn  del  nomine  amen. Ego  "WiMclmus  Schoche' 
vicarius  antedicftis ,  auctoritate  dei  patWs  omnipotentis 
&  filij  &  sptritus  sancti  &  sanctorum  Canonuwi.  Excowi- 
niunico  pulsatis  canipanis ,  candelis  accensis  &  ana- 
themtizo  [sic] ,  ac  a  Liminibiw  sanc^e  dei  Eccles?'e  &  a 
Consorcio  sanctorwm  ommum  sequestrOjOmnes  illos  siue 

'  HnuT  Snellani  granted  to  Sir  Wil-  de  Leve,  and  otlicn.     (At  All  Sitinta. 

Ham  Scoclic  thnt  tenement  whioli  he  had  Eitdor'ted  yn  Wjiichestrete  .lij.d.  ta  tie 

of  tliD^ft  of  WilliainMBDDig,  formerlj  fijteextk  ceaturg  liand  maUionedbefart.) 

rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  Brietol,  and  tlie  The    endorBBOient    was    bv    Sir    ioha 

will  of  Hugo  do  Melles,  iu  WTnohestret  Diomas,  and  in  entering  'the  doed    on 

between  the  tensment  that  waj  Eobert  p.  74  of  tbe  book  of  reeorde.  a(H»)uiitt, 

MBrescall's  and  Ihat  tliat  was  John  de  etc.,  he  uiiatook  the  9  of  the  deed  for  »n 

l.e,ve'B,    in    the    pariah   of   St.    Felcr'B :  M    in    both    raaee,    >o    that  the    names 

Vid.  (o  come  annually  Capiiali  Domino  appear  ai  MMfllard   and  Moochr.       R. 

and   Ilia  beira   and  asaigna.     WitneaBed  de       Mangotafleld'a      latt       inayonilty 

b,r  Richard  de  Msnegodeafeld,  majior  ;  wae   iu   1299.    Walter  Frauncejs  nu 

Walter   Fniunci'FB   and  Thomas  de    la  niavor    in    12S3,    and    Thomaa    de    la 

Qniue,  imVi/iifhoniaadeWjch.Adain  Grave  in   1308;    so  that  thii   deed    ii 

le  Kortlienie,  John   MarearaU,  Robert  probably  of  1290,  or  pet-hap*  1286  or 

Waterledore.  Robert  Goidhrtare,  John  128B. 
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elmcos  siue  Laicos ,  predictam  donactonem  ,  ac  ordina- 
cionem  prefatam  ,  infi-ingentes  ,  inpedientes  ,  &  dictem 
Cuppam  cum  predicto  Cypho  de  dicto  Loco  sue  certo 
sibi  assignato  ,  quocumqwc  mode  aiienantes  ,  &  ad 
alienacionem  consencientes  &,  inde  aliquam  partem 
extra  formam  predt'ctam  habentes ,  seu  pftrtem  mde  se 
hahituros  expectantes.  Jn  cuius  rei  t^imonium  tam 
Ego  prediciws  vicarius ,  sigiUum  meum  ,  quam  eupdictua 
[sic]  Rogerus  sigillum  suum  ,  huic  presenti  scr^pto 
apposuimus  .  Et  vt  tenor  &  forma  presentis  scWpti , 
melJxis  &  firmiu*  Ratificentur  &  confirraentur  ^  pro- 
curauimus  discretum  virum  dominum  Decanum'  Bris- 
tollte ,  ad  huic  presenti  scripto  ,  sigillum  oflScij  sui 
ponenduin  .  q7«  ad  Rogatum  nostrum  sic  apposuit  .  Nos 
Decanus  c/tWstianitatis  BristoUie  ad  instanciam  & 
Bogatum  predictorum  Wille^mi  &  Eogeri  sigillum  officij 
nostri  huic  presenti  scripto  duximiut  apponendwm , 
Datwm  Bristoflie  Jn  vigilia  Natalie  domini  Anno  eiusdem 
Millesimo  Tricentesimo  Tercio  &  Anno  Kegnl  Regis 
Edwardi  filij  Regis  Henrict :' Tricesimo  SecuJido  .  Hijs 
testibus  Thoma  de  La  Graue^  tunc  Maiore  BristolhV  . 
Thoma  de  TyloJ  .  Henrico  de  Calne ,  Hugone  Sanekyn . 
Ricarrfo  de  La  Ropeselde .  Rogero  de  Apperlegh  .  Rica?^ 
Bryan  Johonne  Kyst  [?  Kyft]  Ricarrfo  de  Westone  . 
Roberto  Martyn  WilleZmo  Gylemyn  cleHcis  &  mtdtis  alijs. 


Tbe  comiua  representB  here  a  amall  bracket  with  the  concave  side 
to  the  right  about  the  same  size  as  the  small  letters :  and  the 
inverted  aeniicolon  representn  a  similar-looking  stop  in  the  MS. 

Three  seals  of  green  wax  are  attached.  The  first  is  elliptical. 
somewhat  broken  above,  22  mm.  across  hy  about  35  mm.  loDg 
(originallv),  bearing  a  ship  with  a  mast  but  no  sails,  on  waves  ;  and 
S'  DECANATVS  BRISTOLL  can  be  made  ont  around  the  margin. 
The  second  is  hexagonal,  abont  16  mm.  across,  with  the  fignre  of  an 
MaCO  and  .  .  .  GETE  GE  (??)  in  the  margin.  The  third  is 
circalar,  abont  20  mm.  across  ^within  tno  interlacing  squares  is  the 
beadof  a  man  (?  a  bishop)  full  face;  with  *  S' WILLI  :SUHOCHE. 


'  Concerning  rural  deans  or  deans  of  ticum,    ut    in     constituliooe    Ottionis, 

Cbri»ti»nitr,Lindewoderem»riM,"Cuin«  quoniam tabtUxaiium  iu*i  (Prov.  lAb.lI : 

officium  Mt  in  cBUiiB  «ccltniiuticig  cita-  Tit.  Be  iKdicijt -.Cap.  QuidaiamraliMmt 

tioDn  cttniumiMU  eiseqni  :  nt  pleniui  rerb.  Dtcani  mralta). 

legitnr  et  notatnr  in  diotiiconstitutioni-  '  The  Stain  of  BrUtowt  it  Kaleadar, 

bii>(a»(o,etcon«titntiDn8«(imorfa/iiiBi,  Camden  Sociftj,  1872i  p.  32. 
it  ciiiui  (igillum  in  Ulibus  est  authen. 


logic 
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Tlieve  was  another  Roger  Gurdeler  who  gave,  with  John  Police,  cook,  the 
sum  of  £6  to  the  new  stible  wiudow  as  appears  by  tlie  churthwardenH' 
accounts  for  (?)  1407.  He  Ima  been  confounded  With  the  donor  of  the 
Cowpe.  ThODina  de  TlUoy  was  mayor  in  1292  and  1331  according  to  Ricart. 
At  All  Sainta  there  is  an  indenture  between  Henry  de  Calna  and  Borar  de 
Apparlelffli  letting  a  cellar  in  vico  Cocorutn  opposite  the  Drapery  between 
the  t«neiuents  of  uie  Prior  of  St  James  and  Heiirf  Fye,  for  £8,  witneeeed 
bv  Roger  Terry,  Richard  Adryan,  lUohard  de  Wartou,  WlUlua  Qtylamyn, 
derk,  etc.,  dated  St.  Dunatan's  Day,  34  Kdw.  I.  (tLs.  1306X  with  a  round  seal 
of  gi-eeu  wax  bearing  a  Oreek  croia  between  the  antlers  of  a  stag's  head 
caboahed,  and  .  «•  8'  ROQERI  D'APPERLEYE  around  the  margin.  Three 
other  deedx  relating  to  the  seme  niesHuase,  dated  3  Edw.  II.  (1310)  are  in 
the  same  church  :  each  ih  witnessed  by  William  Randulf,  mayw ;  John  de 
Methelan  and  John  de  Wachet,  baUifft ;  and  the  following  who  appear  in 
one  or  more :— Blolutrd  Bryan  (3),  Walter  Mailled^n  (3),  Blohaid  d* 
Veaton  (3),  Henry  Pje  (3),  Walter  Oppehull  (3),  Roger  de  Stanea,  derk  (2), 
Thomas  de  Tylloy  (2),  Alexander  Koop,  Richard  de  la  Moore,  Thomae 
Shirlok  ;  William  Gylemyn,  derk.  Bobsrt  Kartln  was  excepted  out  of  a 
general  pardon  of  insurgenta  at  Bristol  In  1312  (S,  Seyer,  Jfeaioirt,  etc., 
Bristol,  1823  ;  ij,  106).  A  burgess  named  WilUam  Gylemyn  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bolls  of  Parliament  1316-16  (Seyer,  ii,  90).  In  3  Edw.  III.  he  granted 
quitclaim  to  Robert  le  Wythe,  Christina  his  wife,  and  William  their  son  of 
a  messuage  in  Gropecunte  lane.  He  witnessed  a  quitclaim  fay  John  le 
WyoAthe  Jrman^re  to  Omfridua  Wen  de  Girencestre,  butcher,  of  a  tenement 
in  WorthshipeBtret ;  together  with  John  del  Celer,  mayor,  Thomas  le  S)iecei' 
and  Robert  Raudalf,  bai/jffi,  and  several  others,  Thursday,  St.  Silvester's 
Day,  1310,  4  £dw.  II.  aIbo  a  quitclaim  by  John  de  Btudeneye,  son  and 
heir  of  Robeit  de  Bardeneye,  of  a  garden  in  le  Puthey  to  Thomaa  do  la 
Grave  ;  together  with  Roger  Turtle,  mayor ;  -Tohn  de  Romeneye  and  Walter 
Prentiz,  bmlifi,  Saturday  after  St.  Luke's  Day,  18  Edw.  II.  (1324).  He  also 
witnessed  a  grant  by  Thomaa  da  la  Graue  of  the  same  to  John  de 
Aiebmgge,  son  of  Elye  de  Aiebrugge,  dated  Friday  before  SS.  Simon  and 
Jude's  Day  in  the  same  year.  These  are  all  at  Alt  Sainta.  Boser  d« 
Apperlerb  witnessed  some  deeds  at  Bristol  Museum  library  (Nos.  84,  ISl, 
134)  in  9  Edw.  III. :  and  with  Richard  de  Weston,  another  ^o.  38)  in  33 
Edw.  I.  William  Oyleroyn,  derk,  and  Thomaa  de  la  Qrane  and  otbers, 
witnessed  a  quitchtim  by  John  Payn  de  Lodewell  Ut  Hugo  Payn  and  his  wife 
Isabell  of  a  tenement  in  Cornstreet  between  those  of  Adam  Wellyaschott  an<l 
William  de  Hanefeld ;  together  with  Roger  Turtle,  mayor ;  Thomas  le 
Spicer  and  John  de  Romeseye,  bailtfft,  11  July,  11  Edw.  II.,  at  Lodewell. 
<At  All  Saints.) 


VL 


An  Inventory  of  Church  Goods,  1395. 

Both  copies  of  the  following  indentnre  are  preeerved  at  All  Saints 
Church :  it  is  eepeciftllj  interesting  as  being  the  original  of  the 
inventory  in  English  of  the  same  date,  on  pp.  315  sq.  of  the  volume 
■if  records  and  accounts  which  was  compiled  hy  Sir  Maurice 
Hardwick  (vicar  from  1455  to  1472)  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  John 
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Thomas,  and  written  hy  the  latter,  u  the  volume  itselP  records  on 
p.  83.  The  writer  of  that  volame  also  endorsed  moat  of  the  deeds 
preserred  at  the  chnrch  that  existed  in  his  time.  The  fullowiag 
text  is  that  of  sheet  A,  and  the  variations  of  B  (other  than  in  apell- 
inf;)  are  recorded  ia  the  notes.  The  En){lish  version  has  been 
printed  by  Xichols  and  Taylor  in  Brutal,  Past  and  Present,  Bristol, 
1881 ;  ij,  10.5. 

Hec  indentura  testatur  quod  Wille/mus  Lench  & 
Stephanus  knyght  procurofOJ-es  Eccleifie  Omniwiii 
Sanc(or«m  BristoUie  tempore  quo  recesserunt  ab  otHc(u 
suo  predic^o  videlicet  qmnto  die  Mensza  Marcij  A.nno 
domtni  MiUeiimo  CCC°"  NonageBimo  qutnto  liberaueruiit 
&  sursuJJi  reddiderurtt  Reginaldo  Tauernei-  &  Johansii 
lentwardyn  yrocaiatorihus  suceedentibus  bona  &  res 
ecclesle  prenotate  videlicet 

"~Jn  primi*  .J.  rubeum  Missale^  pncc  xb.  et  .J.  vet'is 
missale  pnce  xiijs.  iiijd.  Jtem  .J.  gradale  bosed*  pnce 
.iiij.  raavcas.  Jtem  almd  gradale  pncc  .xls.  Jtem  mag- 
num gradale  album  price  .ilij.  marcas.  Jtem  gradale* 
aancte  Harie.  price  .vj«.  viijrf.  Jtem  .J.  painuwi  gradale 
abbreuiatuni .  pivcc  .xs.  Jtem  .J.  vet«s  gradale  price 
-xijrf.  Jtem  .J.  manuale*  pnce  .xs.  Jtem  .J.  marti- 
iogiuJH  pncc  .xs. 

"""Jtem  optimum  portoforium  prtce  .x\s,  Jtem  .J.  dj 
portoforium  cum  psalterio  pii'ce  xxs.  Jtem  .J.  vetus 
portoforium  price  .xiija.  iiijii.  Jtem  ,J.  vetiw  dj  porto- 
ibrium  sine  psalterio*  pnce .  xs,  Jtem  .J.  vetus  anti- 
phonare .  price  .vj«.  viijrf.  Jtem  J.  paruujtt  vetus 
antiphoTiare  pnce  .xlrf,  Jtem  J.  ordinale'  pr^  .xxs. 
Jtem  .J.  psalteriuwt  album .  price .  xs.  Jtem  J.  psaltcjium 
nigrum  ex  dono  Thome  Norton*  quod  pnor  kalen- 
darioruni  ha6et  in  custodia .  price  .xiujs.  iiijrf.     Jtem  J. 

*  'William  Seike  bequnithed   "vtiam 
Mnimate  cum  yjnnano"  in  1270. 
■bore.  •  W&lter  Isgar,  rioar  of  .Vll  Saints, 

*  Thia  vaa  "  Tnum  MJarole  de  nu  bequeathed  "  h>lf  j  portues  of  the  Tcin- 
Saran,"  bequeathed  by  William  Salke  ponll  &  Saacfonin"  in  1S21  {Vtti,-g 
m  U70  (VtUrg  Rtcordt  and AeeottnU,       Buok.  p.  78). 

p.  78:  Brittol  amd   Cfloic.  Arck.   Hoc,  '■  Walter  Isgor  "sare  j   Ordjnall  to 

1890-1 ;  -a,  pi.  iii»).  the  sejd  Chui^e." 

*  'William  Seike  bequnthed  a  grail  '  Ferhau*  the  Thomaa  !Norton  nho 
Tith  proceHional,  ordiiul,  troper,  etc.,  iraa  buliff  in  1393,  aheriff  in  1403,  and 
bouDd  in  one  Tolume,  and  another  un.  mavor  in  1414.  Bnt  then  were  several 
botiDd  :  perbipa  among  the^e.  peraona  of  thia  name  living  about  tbj* 

*  "  J  If  tjll  llrajle  to  iBnie  oar  ladf  time. 
Uule  "  in  the  Engtiah  veraion. 
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jwi-uum  psalterium  integrum  pi-ice  .ij«.'  Jtcm  .J.  vetus 
psalterium  pj-ice  .xijd.  Jtem  J.  magnam  legendam  de 
tempoi-ali  price  .xL?.  Jteiu  aliani  legendam  sanctorum . 
pji'ce  xiijs.  iiijd.  [Jtcm  .vj.  nouos  qwartemios  de  tem- 
poral! price  xvs.'  struck  out,  and  against  it  is  added  in 
anotlier  Jiand  Jtem  J  nouam  legendam  de  temporali 
price  (blaJil:}] 

""Jtem  optimam  sectam  vestinientorMm  de  ciclantouns* 
de  viridi  &  blueto*  cum  orphuris  de  felvet  stragulato*" 
price  .  X.  marccw.  Jtem  aliam  sectam  vestlmentorum  de 
ciclantouns  de  blueto  &  plunket*  pn'ce .  yj.  marcas. 
Jtcm  J.  capam  de  blueto  sti-agulato  price .  xiijji.  iiijc?. 
Jtem  J  casida  cum  .ij.  tunicis  panni  deaurati  cum  .lii. 
albis  &  .iij.  amictw  &  .iij.  fanonn .  price  .  xlvjs.  viija.' 
Jtem  aliam  capam  de  ciclantouns  cum  auibus  price  .  xx«, 
Jtpm  J.  vestiwientum  nigrum  ,  price  .  ij.  marco*.'  Jteni 
J.  vestimentum  rubeum  de  gnfonibu*  panni  deauratf 
pWcc  .  ij.  marctts.*  Jtem  .J.  rubeum  vestimentum  pn'ce  . 
xiij.y.  iiijt/.'"  Jtem  ,J.  album  vestiTnentum  price  .  vjs. 
viijd.  Jtem  .J.  caaulam  panni  deaurati  cum  auibus  in 
circulis  price  .  vjs.  viijrf.  Jtem  .J.  casulam  paimi  cerici 
de  nigro  &  albo  diapre  pn'ce  .  vs.  Jtem  .  J.  casula?!! 
rubeam.  de  satyn  cum  gallis  auratis .  price  .  vjs.  viijrf."' 
Jtem  .J.  casulam  crocei  coloris  cunt  blodeo  stragulato 
price  .  vs.  Jtem  .J,  veterem  capam  cum  .ij.  tunicis  panni 
deaurati  veterlbiw  price,  xiijs.  iiijci.'*  Jtem  .ij.  capa& 
&  ij  albas  pro  puem  price  iijs.  Jiijd. 

Jtem  .J.  corporale  nouuTii  cum  coopertorio  viridi .  cum 
floribus  auri  de  cypres," 

Jtem  J  pannum  tinctum  de  trinitate  ad  cooperiendwm 
magnum  altare  et  .ij."  cortinos  de  angelis  tinctos  cum 

'  Struclc  out  in  B,  tuid  "  venditiir  pro  '  Tho  price  is  struck  out  in  B,  and 

iji."  in  the  maFffin.  "  zuji'.  iiijd."  added  jn  another  hsod. 

-  Uuclerlined    in  fi,  nnd  "  rm  noaa.  '  The  price  lifts  been  atrack  out  in  B, 

legends  rubes "  tidded  OTer  it,  in  another  and    "ii*."    written    over  in   another- 

hind.    "iT(."  i*  also  tttuci  out,  and  hand. 

■'  Tj».    riijrf."   added     in     a     difleront  ">  The   prioe  rtruok   out  in   B,   and 

Imnd.  "  Tji.  viijd."  added  in  another  hand. 

'  Ciclaloun  wa«  a  rioli  figured  cloth.  '  Price  »truok  out  in  B,  and  "  ixd." 


Engliih    version    only    sajs  added  in  another  hand, 
green.  "  Price  Wrnck  ont  in  B,  and  "tj». 

'  "  Of  Raj  ffelwett."  riiirf."  added  in  another  hand. 

'  The  English   onlj  mentions  blue:  "  "J    grene     Corponw     Caee    with 

ptunket  is  a  coarse  voollen  cloth,  accord-  fHowTet." 
ing  to  J.  O.  EalliweU.  "  Against  the  line  ending  here  B  has- 

'  Tlie  price  is  struck  out   in  B,  and  "  ilrf."  in  anolher  hand.    It  pcobftblj  is. 

"  mi."  addsd  in  another  hand.  the  price  of  the  new  corporaa  and  case. 
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ferramentis ,  &  vnum  pannum  de  coronaci'one  heate 
viVgini's  similiter  tinctUTw. .  price .  xxxs. 

Jtan  ,vj.  plumalia'  panni  cerici  pWce  .vjs.  viijc?. 

Jtem  .ij.  tables  &  .ij,  paxbredis  price.  xiij«.  iiijrf." 

Jtem  .J.  velum  qModragesimale  paled'  de  albo  & 
blueto  price .  xijc?. 

Jtem  .J.  rubeum  amictum  cum*  lapidibus*  pncfl.  x\d. 

Jtem  .J.  owcbe*  pro  capa  de  cupro  superaurato  cu»t 
lapidibus  pnce .  x\d. 

Jtem  .J.  ventale  de  nigro  felwet  cum  rubea  freng<^'. 
price .  xld. 

Jtem  ,ii.  pauteners^  de  nedelwork  vnum  de  ymaginibiw 
&  aliud  de  ceruo  in  circulo.  price  .xlrf.'  [Jtem'"  added 
in  a  later  hand] 

Jtem  J  pannum  pro  principali  crucifixo  tinctum  de 
passione .  pTTce .  aid. 

Jtem  .liij.  pannos  albos  cum  crucibws  "rubeis  de 
bukeram  pWce.  vis.  viijc?." 

Jtem  .lij.  ChalouJis  ad  ponendrtm  ante  altare .  price . 

Jt£m  .ij.'*  tuellia  cum  frontellis  &  .vij."  tuellia  sine 
fix>ntell-is  &  .J.  parTium  manitergium.  "Jtem  .ij. 
fronteUa  de  rubeo  eerico'*  cum  frenges  de  cerico 
price  .  vja.  viijrf."  JttTn"  .iij.  Super/jellicia  [cum 
Ktruck  out] 

[Jtem  .iij.  tuellta  de  Done  Emme  Chyleombe  iu 
another  hand  and  blanker  ink'f 

'  Paiovi  of  BilV.  ">  Not  in  B. 

'  Prioe  rtruck  out  in  B,  and  "  vj*.  "-"  Struck  out  in  B,  and  "  Tiruliii 

Tijirf."  added  in  another  hand.  crucw"  written  otm  in  black  ink  and 

J  lente  clothe  of  wjte."  anotlier  hand;  and  "  iXd."  added  in  a 

'  In  B  i<  added  above  the   line   in  different  hand,  and  brown  ink. 

another  hand  and  black  ink,  "  t."  "  Prico  itruck  out  in  B,  and  '■  itd." 

'  In  B  ii  added  here  in  same  inland  added   in   another  hand,    Chalona  are 

htndu  preceding,  "  principal I'Aiu,"  and  coverlela  for  beiis,  etc. 

after  the  price,  ■which  i»  stjiiek  out,  "A  '*  Siruck  out  in  B,Bnd"T"  vrltten 

liij    alijs   poaitu    in    argento."      The  over  in  black  ink. 

Eiigli«hlia<   "J  RadeAmjey.powdrjd  "  Altered  in  black  ink  in  B  to  "  tj," 

witl  IWIJ."  fiver  an  erBnure. 

'  OtHfA  "pecUmll"  in  the  English 
Tenioa :  j^.,  a  brooch .  _      ..  _     .   _   .._  

'  "  J  Tcjle  of  bluk  ffelwett  for  the  hand:  Jtmt  J  tuplltuni  cun  Tna  paitno 

Cowpf."  tincto  pro  Bummo   Allara   (the  rest  i* 

'  OqIt  the  two  Rrat  arc  mentioned  in  hardly  legiblo). 

the  Engliih  Teriion.    A  patener  ia   a  "  Not   in    B.      Emmot    Chilcombe 

ciath  to  hold  the  paten  in,  similar  to  died  29   December,   1423  {LittU  Red 

the  modem  "  iiameral  Tcil."  Book  o/  Briilol,  ed.   F.   B.   Biuklej, 

•  Prioe  Btrack  out  in  B,  and  "  xirf."  Bristol    nnd    London,    1900 ;     toI.    i. 


n  another  hand.  P- ^)' 
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"~Jtem  .ij.  mantella  de  rubeo  satj'n  cum  .iiij,  botenis 
superauratis  pro  ymagine  Bcmcte  MaWe  &  pucm  in 
capella. 

Jtem.ij.mantelladerubeasatyncum.iij.  botenis  super- 
Ruratis  pro  fm&gine  sancte  Mane  &  puCT^  in  columpna  . 
&  .J.  mantellwm  de  felwet  chekere  pro  eodem  pu«ro 
curn  J.  Scalonn  argenti. 

Jtem  J.  mantellwm  de  rubea  Batjn  cum  .iij  botenis 
argenti  ad  ymaginewi  sancte  Anne  in  columpna. 

Jtem     .ij.    tuellia   cum   frontellis   &    .ij.    tuellia   sine 
frontellwi'   cum   'ij.   candelabris  de  pewtre'  .  &  J.  vesti- 
[m]entw»i  de  rubeo  satyn  Stragulato  cum  .vj.  velamintbus 
cericis^  &  ij.  cremjles.* 
In  a  different  hand.* 

Jtem  corde  &  rope  price  xja.  xd.  ob. 

Jtem  J.  magnum  boket  pncc  xxd. 

Jtem  .V.  parue  bokettes  pnce  ij*.  v'ljd. 

Jtem  .J.  duplea:  peleye  xo?. 

Verso :  in  the.  oriyinal  hand. 

"""Jtem  .J.  cupam*  argenti  &  superauratam  ponderiV 
xxxiiij  vnce  &  vijt/.  ob. 

Jtem  J  ciphus*  argenti  superauraiHS  ponderts  J. 
vnccs  .  &  dj.  &  iiijrf. 

Jtem  J.  cj'ismatorium'  argenti  ponden's  .viij.  vncn-f* 

Jtem  J.  tabcmaculTim  in  magno  altari  argenti  &  supei-- 
auratJim  de  coronactOHe  beate  virginis  cum  saphiro 
imperiali* .  pncc  .xxli. 

Jtem  magnum  caiicem  ponden's  xxj.  vnces  &  dj. 

Jtem  aliuni  caiicem  caiicem  {sic)  pondem  xiij.  vnces  . 
iij  qwarters  .  ijrf.  ob. 

Jtem  J.  pixidem  eburneam  ligatcm  cum  argento. 

Jtem  aliuin  caiicem  pondcris  .  xiij  vnces  .  &  dj.  ijrf.  ob. 


'-'  Not  in  B.  weight  of  those  ai  45  ounces  (p,  133), 

'  "J  Bed   Ra.j  lettjmeat  of  Saten  and  llie  inveatorjof  1461haa  "  J  Cow|ie 

ood  rj  kerobewji  of  Selke."  for   thp  Sacrament  irttA   J  peoe   i.  3. 

'  ?  Chrisoma.  ^I*"'  *''  J-pJdjd  wejeng  iIt  "noM,"' 

'*  None  of  these  in  B.  The  extra  veigLt  periiap*  may  be  ac- 

*  "  J  Cowpe."  counted  for  bj  the  ipoon,  giyen  later. 

•  "  J  lytjll  Cuppe."  Whether  these  '  "  Ojle  fat "  id  the  English  reruon. 
two  mre  the  lame  aa  thoie  preeenttd  by  °B  odda  in  anotlier  hand:  J  Tna 
Rt^jer  le  Gurdeler  in  1303  (aee  p.  167)  pede  eiuadnn  \  J  cUpae. 

ia  not  quite  certain.    The  wslij-hook  '  The  Eoglieh  veraion  ha» :   with  3 

nlready  frequently  cited  puts  the  total  Ruby  Jmpery all. 
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Jtem  alium  calicem  ponderts  .  xv.  vnccs  &  dj.  [Jt<'jn 
calicem  Carpentare  in  another  hand  and  black  inkj 

Jtem  aliuni  calicem  pondem  .  xtij.  vncas  &  .  vdr 

""Jtem  .iiij.  campanas  manutues'  ponden's  vxvij. 
librorum. 

Jtem    .ij.  thuribulos  de  latun  .  pnce  .  vja  viijd.  cum 

Jtem  .iiij.*  paria  candelabrorwrn*  de  peutre  pondei'is  . 
xl.  lihrarum  .  price  .xijj*. 

[Jtem  .J.  peluem  cum  lauacro  sine  lid  &  pipe  pi-ice 
.iiij*.  strtick  out^ 

Jtem  .J.  textum  de  aqwila'  su^rauratuvi  price  vjs. 
viiid. 

Jtem  alivid  textum^  ligneuwi  price  -ij*.  Jtem  ad 
magnum  altare  .J.  textum  paruum^ .  ij.  cruett<5  de 
peutrc  ,  J.  nouam  campanam  de  latun^°  price  .xijd.  &  aliam 
campanam  eneam  pnce  .  iiijd. 

""Jtem) J.  rotam  ligneam  pro  candelis"  .  &  J.  vetiw 
candelabrwm  ferreum"  ponden*  .xij.  lihrarum.  Jtem  .ij. 
longa  candelabra  lignea. 

Jtem  .iij.  magnas  rotas  pJV  campanis,  Jtem  J.  scalani 
de  .viij.  ronges. 

Jtem  aliam  scalam  de  .xxig.  ronges. 

Jtem  .ij.  libitinas"  cum  coopertorijs. 

Jtem  J.  pixidem  ligneam"  ligatam  cum  feiTo  p?'('ce  ,x\j<^/. 
In  ajiother  hand.'^ 

Jtem  .ij.  vexUla  prj!cc  .  xviij«.  vjrf. 

Jtem  .ij,  banerstaves  pietos  [blanlc] 

■  Kot    in    R.      It  Beems  to  be   the  *  Fouibl;  the  »ire  bs  "  rnum  leetri- 

"chaljs  of  ffratemTt«  of  the   Carpea-  Dam  nd  Autentimin  >ll«re"  beqiieatlied 

teija  "  of  the  Boglub  reraiciti.  Id  1270  br  William  Selke. 

'  B  adds  in  another    liand:     JCmt  '°  "  J  latena  bells  for  the  bye  Aw- 

alium  calicem  rend  (P).  tjr«." 

*  "Lfohe  bellj*"  in  the  English  "  A  treadle.  See  Somt  Prineiplet 
Tenion.  dan     Senn'ca    of    We     Prayer   Book 

*  In  B  struck  ont  and  "iJ  "  written  Hutorieally  eontidtred,  edited  by  J. 
over  in  blatk  ink.  Wickham    Legg,   London,    ISW;    pp. 

'  B  adda  in  block  ink  and  another  35  aq. 

hand:  TJ.  diccis.  **  William  Selke  bequeathed  "Tnum 

<  So  alio  in  B.  cAndelabrnn  ferreufn  ad  opua  moKu- 

'  This   Mem*  to  be  the  "  Egyll   of  orain  "  in  1270. 

Tree  f-guld  "  of  the  English  version  :  "  Bien,  with  their  covera. 

perhaps  the  same   as  "vnun   aquiUni  "  'William  Seike  beqiL»tbed  "rnnui 

lignean  Hon  depii^m  "  bequeathed  bj  Cuppam  ligneam  depictam  ad  Eticharis- 

William  Selke  in  1370.  tiam  "  to  All  Saiata  Church  in  1S70  (Br. 

'  "Dexte"  in  the   English    venion:  and  Gl.Arci.  Soc.  Traiu,  ir,  pLiiiv). 

i.e.  desk,  and  Dot  t«itiu,  or  book  of  Ihe  "  Another  hand  in  B,   but  not  Uie 

Qoapels.  same  as  this  in  A. 
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Jtcm  ij.  cruette*  price  vjd.' 

Jtera  optimam  cnicem  ponderantem'  [6tonA] 

Jtem  .J.  nouam  crucem  de  ligno  depicto  prtce  .  xxiiijs, 

Jtem  .ij.  croBstaves  depicto*  [6^7i/r] 

In  another  hand." 
Jtem  ij  Cruetys  de  argento  .  v  .vnces  &  dj.* 


Royal  Licence  for  the  Endowment  of  a  Lamp 

BEFORE  THE   HiGH   AlTAR. 
Endorsed  E  |  8  |  .  16  January,  20  Ric.  IL  1396-7). 

[R]icardus  dei  gracia  [R]ex  Anglie  &  ffrancie  & 
Dominus  Hibcmie .  Omnibu*  ad  quos  presentes  liWere 
pemenerint '  salutem  .  Licet  de  commum  consilio  regni 
nostii  Anglie  statutum  sit  quod  non  liceat  viris  religiosis 
seu  alijs  mgredi  feodum  alicuius.Jta  quod  ad  manum 
mortuam  deueniat  sine  licencia  nostra  &  Capitalis  domini 
de  quo  res  ilia  immediate  tenetUT  '.  de  gracia  tamen  nostra 
speciali  &  p?'0  sex  marcis  quas  Thomas  de  Wyndeaore 
vicarius  eccle-fie  Omnium  Sanctorum  in  BristoUia  nobis 
soluit  in  hanaperio  nostra  '■  concessimus  &  licenciarei 
dedimus  pro  nobis  &  heredibu-v  nostris  quantum  in 
nobis  est  Fhilippo  Excestre  de  Bristolh'a  qwod  ipse 
sexdecim  solidatas  redditus  cum  peHinencijs  in  Bristollt'ot 
q«i  de  nobis  tenetur  in  burgagio"*  sicut  tota  villa  Bristollie  '. 

'  B  ddda  "  Tjrf."  TeloHi  ^uadrBsennule  cam  tmo  pil«e: 

*  B  addi  in  blsck  ink  and  different  Jt«m  iiij  candelabra   lapidea  oum   iiij 

hand  again:  cum  Tno  ^no  [tig  ttnick  brooliej     de    f eiro :     Jtem    iiij    cruces 

out]  ij  pinnaclia  It  J  pnrua  jmagine  pnruaa  reliquiaa :  Jton  vnum  csstellim 

pertin«i(i4ii»  eruoi.  cum  iiij  angeli>  pro  cruoe ;  Jtem  tduw 

>  Not  anobberhand  JnB.  iiolibredulotbe  :  Jt«m  aurplii  pm  cleriMi ; 

''  B  has  a  furthsr  list  in  a  different  Jtrm  J  vaam  pnr  sotulariiim  de  Kmcto 

hand  from  either  the   ori^ual   or   the  Dun»t«no ;     Jtmi     iij     cordM     de      Is. 

additiODB  at  the  end  but  gimilar  to  the  fethomm  :   Jtem  vniim  pole;  :    Jtcm  J 

additions  in blaoltink:  Jtem  JpaiebreiiH  hamum    de    ferro  :    Jtem    nij    lb.    dt> 

ae  CQpro  ilcaurato  price  :  Jtem  ij  pi^iia  plumbo  .  iiij      pajlei    de    Ijgno    pro 

tuetlit  de  cerieo  etragulato  cum  auro  mortan>. 

[de  cipres  !■  aaather  Aand}:     Jtem    J  >  Burgftge-tenure  WB»  when  the  tena- 

jianimm  de  auro    liDcFo  pro  eepulcro  :  nient    was    held  bj   a  cerlain   annual 

Jtem  J  paD[n]um  tinctum  de  quatuor  rent    in    moiiej,   or    bj    aoine    seriiee 

militibti* ;  Jlem  J  pan[n]u«  prinoipalc  relating  to  trade,  and  not  by  militan 

pro  aummo  altars  tinctum  pro  quadm-  or   other   eerTiee    that    had    no   auctt 

gaiima  de  depoaicione  ct :  Jtem  tqum  relation. 
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dare  poasit  &  assignare  prcfato  vicario  hotendo  &  tenendo 
eidem  vicario  &  Buccessoribws  auisvicarijs  eiusdem  ecclesie 
ad  inueniendani  quendam  lampadem  coram  sunimo  altari 
in  ecclesia  predicta,  in  horiore  domini  noa/ri  ihesn  chrinti 
contiiiue  ardentem  &  ad  facienda  alia  pietatis  opera  iuxta 
ordinacio77em  ipsiua  Thilippi  in  hac  parte  faciendo  imper- 
petuum .  Et  eidem  vicario  quod  ipse  redditum  predicium 
cum  pertinencijs  a  prefato  Fhilippo  in  forma  predicta, 
recipere  possit  &  tenere  sibi  &  successoribus  suis  prfidteiis 
iimperpetuuin  sicut  predictura  est  '.  tenore  preBenctwm 
similiter  licenciam  dedimus  specialem  Statuto  predicto 
aut  eo  quod  predictuB  redditus  de  nobis  tenetur  in 
burgagio  sIcut  predictum  est  non  obstantibus  ■ . 
Nolentes  qwod  predicius  Philippus  vel  heredes  sui  aut 
prefatus  vicarius  sen  Buccessores  sui  racione  statuti 
prcdicii  vel  a\iorum  prcmissorum  per  nos  vel  heredes 
■nostros  JusticiaWo*  Escaetores  vicecomites  aut  alios 
balliuos  sen  Ministros  nostroa  vel  heredum  no«(ror«m 
quo3cumq«c  .  inde  occionentyr  .  molestenttfr  .  in  aiiquo 
seu  grauentur ,  Saluis  semper  nobis  &  heredibus  nosiris 
seruicijs  inde  debitis  &  consuetia  Jn  cuius  rei  testimoniuTTi 
has  Mtteraa  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes.  Teste  me  ipso 
apud  'Westmonasterium  sextodecimo  die  Januarii  Anno 
regni  nostri  vicesimo 

Scarle 

The  red  and  green  silk  cords  remain,  bnt  the  seal  has  been  cat 
away. 


vni. 

An  Inquiry  into  a  Disturbance  at  All  Saints 
Church,  10  September,  1457. 

Vniucrsis  B«ne/e  matris  ecclesie  filijs.  Ad  quos 
presentes  lt«ere  pCTTienerint.  Thomas  Wheton  Clencus 
Reuercnc?i  in  christo  pafris  &  dommi.  Domini  Johannis 
peimissione  diviria  Wigormensis  Episcooi  in  villa  & 
decanatu  Bristollie  Commissarius  sufficie[ujter  &  Ic^'time 
deputatus.     Salwtem   in   omnium  saluatore .  Cum  nupcr 
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vt  accepimws  per  quorumdam  videlicet  relacicwiem  . 
Domini  Mauricij  hardwyk  perpetui  vicarij  ecelcsie 
Tparochialis  Omnium  sanctorum  Bristollie  Wigorm'erwi's 
diocesi  .  dict'ique  Decanatus  Johanwis  Shop  &  WilleZnii 
Box  yconomorum  eiusdem  ecclesie  ac  aliorum  comparo- 
chianorMm  ihideia..  quaMter  ipsa  eadem  ecclesia  -parocnialis 
Omnium  sanctorum  esset  &  fiiisset  polluta  .  indeque 
resonabat  Ytnblica  vox  &  fama  .  qui  vero  vicarius  yconomi 
&.  comparochiani  huiMsmo[d]i .  nos  cum  omiii  instancia 
n^auerunt  pariter  &  requisiueru/it ,  quatinu*  auciort/ate 
omcij  nostii  predicfi  qua  fiingimwr  in  hac  parte  diligentem 
inde  faceremus  inquisicionem.  Ad  quorum  rogattiS  incli- 
nantes  quia  racioni  consonum .  Et  ne  qwod  absit  dicta, 
ecclewa  diuiois  staret  destituta  seruicijs .  seu  infuturum 
occasione  p?-emis8oru*M.Dtc(u8  vicarius  aut  comparochiani 
predicti .  preiudicium  senciat  at  senciant  reiactura .  citari 
feoimus  per  ApparitoreJ/f  nostrum  .  Curates  &  lalcos 
subscripto^  .  videlicet  joagistrum  Wille^mum  Suttonn 
Dojnmos  Thomam  Jacob  &  Rogerum  Ryglyn  ecclesiar«B» 
porochto^iuT/i  Bfincte  Warburge  sajic(i  Audoeni  &  beate 
marie  de  fforo  Rectores  ac  dominos  Robertum  Mayster 
Gapellanum  parochialeni  aavcti  Petri  &  Jobamiem  Gower 
C&pellanum  ffrafemitati*  snnc(i  JohanntB  'Baptiste . 
necnoii  Henricum  Brownn  Nicho^am  Eede  Wille^mura 
Colyns  Ricarrfum  Batynn  WilleZmum  Sampsonn  & 
W^terum  ffaryngdonn.Qui  quidem  Jnquisitorespredicfi. 
coram  nobis  pereonahVer  comparentes ,  Aeauinpt^'s  nobis 
magiS(ro  Dauid  Coklond  in  vtraque  lure  Bacallario  .  & 
Roberto  Core  nof  ario  publico  in  Scribam  nostram  .  Deinde 
Diligenter  interrogati  exami?iati  &  requisiti  .  per  nos 
Commissarium  predictura  .  virtute  iuramenti  pnmt(us 
prestiti .  Deposueruiit  fideh'ier  &  vnanimiter  dixerunt . 
totalem  seriem  facti  huiusmodi .  vt  a  fide-dignis  pej-sonis 
audiuerunt  &  didicerunt .  que  persone  tunc  temporis 
intererant  in  vespens  in  predtc(a  ecclcsia  parochialis 
Omn'iura  Sa»c(orum,quoniodo  quidara  extmneus  sacerdos. 
quodam-modo  suspectus .  supcj"  certis  rebus  furtiue  ablatw 
per  eundem  in  Comitatu  Somerset  intrauit  hoapieium 
cuiusdam  commitnis  Coci  iuxta  ecclesiam  pnrochi'afem 
Omnium  Sa7zcfor(im  pro  victualibws  hafceudis ,  Demuin 
ille  memoratus  sacerdos .  videns  emulos  suos  &  ministros 
Dojftini   Regis  .  exspectantes  egressuni  ipsius  .  timens  se 
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capi  ab  illis .  mox  per  aliud  Hostium  transiuit  in  dictsm 
ecclesiam  parochudem  Omnium  Sanctorum. .  &  clam 
vestibulum  ecclesie  eiusdem  intrauit  vt  ibi  securius  a  siiis 
inimicts  seruaret .  Demum  hoc  audiens  quidom  Balliuus 
vltra  Abonam  ville  BristoUie  antedicte.mox  prccipitantfir 
ecclesiam  illam  intrauit .  &  die  Dominieo  quando  erant  in  ' 
vesperis  ibitiem .  incipiendum  hmu;  psalmum.Jn  exitu 
J8ra€l  &e.  chorum  cum  suis  sequaclbus  nepharie  intrauit. 
vt  predzctum  sacerdotem  ihtdtm  reseruatum.per  scaptdas 
violentcr  extraherent .  Hoc  videns  vicarius  eccleaie 
Tparochialis  prcdicfe  impetum  memorati  balltui  volens 
impedire ,  nee  valens  violenciJB  ipsorum  intranciuni  solus 
resistere  .  tunc  quidam  dtwiinus  Johannes  prynce  Capel- 
lanus  eiusdem  ecclesie  considerans  immanitatem  facti . 
et  reuo'encia  ac  timore  Dei .  nequiter  per  illos  post 
positis  .  eciam  volens  eos  extra  chorum  eicere .  vni  famulo 
fredicti  balliui  sibi  resistenti .  vnam  aut  duas  alapas  cum 
pugno  suo  viriliter  dedit .  Depost  alius  laicus  lifteratus 
existens  in  choro .  vna  cum  alijs  capellanis  psalmonizando. 
tenens  paruum  librum  in  manib«5  suis.  volens  &  affectans. 
tantummodo  litigantes  &  abinuicem  rixantes  sepaj'are  . 
casualt/er  ab  illo  quem  in  manibtw  tenuit  modicum  cutem 
virlus  (?)  sic  rixanciuni  dirupcriebat.cum  spintro  signacuH 
illius  libri.noH  animo  proteruo  aut  iraeundo.nec  sanguis 
seu  habundancia  sanguinis  inde  sequebatur .  per  quam 
fieret  pollueio  ecclesie.  Et  hanc  vcj'borum  senem  ortines 
Tpredicti  inquisitores .  ta,m  cltT-ici  quam  laici  veraciter 
dixerunt  &  deposuerunt  nichil  addendo  vel  diminuendo  . 
vnde  hcfSita  &  accepta  Diligenti  deliberacwne  super  hac 
causa  per  nos  an(edici«m  Commiasarium.dictis  &  deposi- 
cionibus  predictarum  inquisitorum  dihgenter  visia  auditis 
epectie  So  examinatis  pj'onunciauimMs  &  Bcntenciauimus 
&  senienciando  per  pjvsentes  Denunciauiniiw  ,  prediciam 
ecclcsiam  panxhialem  Ommum  Sanctorum  minime  esse 
poUutaTW  .  Sed  licenter  potueru/it  in  ipsa  Diuina  cele- 
Drare  .  Jn  cuius  rei  testimonium  &  in  peT^etuam  rei 
memoriam .  Sigillum  oflBcij  ncsfri  predicri.vna  cum  sigillis 
predicforuni  mquisitorwwi  .  presentihus  h'Heris  nosfris 
predic/is  apponi  fecimw*  .  Dat»m  in  ecclesia  parochia^i 
aancti  Jobannis  Baptiste  ville  &  diocfsi.9  an(edicte  . 
Decimo  die  mensis  Septembris  .  Anno  domini  millesimo 
cjuadringentesimo  quinquagesimo  eeptimo. 
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There  are  five  taga  (op  seals  ;  but  only  one  of  them  remains,  that  of 
the  deanery  of  Bristol,  in  red  wax,  and  the  edges  of  this  are  much 
broken  away.  Sir  Thomas  Whetoa  is  mentioned  in  the  inquiry 
preliminary  to  granting  the  episcopal  licence  for  Halwey's  chaunti-y 
at  All  Saints  in  1452  as  rector  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  John 

.Baptist,  Bristol,  and  dean  of  the  deanery.  Master  William  Satton. 
died  before  September,  1474  (see  Wadley's  Notes,  p.  155).  Sir  John 
Gower,  "  the  Tayllonrs  priest,"  died  in  1458  or  1459,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Ewen's  parish  church  "  without  the  enterclose  door  as  one 

.goeth  into  St.  John's  cbapel,"  the  chapel  of  the  Fraternity  of  tbe 
Tailors  (churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Ewen's,  fifteenth  century, 
peitet  Rector  of  Christ  Church  with  St.  Ewen,  fol.  32  verto).  Henry 
Brown  was  one  of  the  jury  in  the  action  by  Sir  Thomas  Syward, 
parson  of  St.  Ewen's,  and  tbe  pEirisbioners,  against  one  John  Sharp 
(ibid.,  fol.  45  verso).  Richard  Batyn,  goldsmith,  was  a  benefactor  to 
St.  Ewen's,  and  the  accounts  for  2(5-21  Edw.  IV.  mention  the  pay- 
ment of   6s.  Sd.  for  his  grave    (fol.   88).     William    Sampsoa   was 

'another  pnrishioner  of  St.  Ewen's,  and  his  bequest  is  recorded  in  tho 
accounts  for  18-19  Edw.  IV.  (fol.  85). 


IX. 

At  the  end  of  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  is  generaUy  an  inventory  of 
the  goods  remaining  in  the  church.  The  following  is 
from  Peter  Miller's  accounts  for  1618-19  : — 

An  Jnvintary  of  such  things  as  remainetb  in  the  church  the  {sic). 
A  Commuonion  Cupp  with  his  Cover'  of  silver  and  gilt  Wayeinge  32 
oz.  j.  Item.  12  silke  Cushena.'  Item  2  Communion  table  Clothes." 
Item  3  Carpette*.'  Item  4  Bibles.'  The  parraphraae  of  Erasmus." 
4  Communion  prayer  bookec.'  2  surpleses.^  6  greene  Cushens.'  6 
Cnshens  wrought  with  blacke  &  greene.'"     A  great  spout  of  Brase 

'  Thia  atill  Rppesred  in  the  inrenlory  '  Still  eiiiting  in  1662. 

of  12  June,  166K.    In  1654,  'G6,  '69,  '62,  '  None  mentioned  in  1654,  '66,  '59 ; 

a  added  "  tvo  8ilu<r  flagoni  eoHtaining  "  2  aerrice  book*  "  in  1662. 
92  on.  i  vith  a  truDbe  wberein  the  said  '  None  mentioned  in  1654,  '56,  'B&, 

plate  is  putt,  botli  being  in  j*  church-  '62. 
-irardeu  liandei."  ■  Still  eiiating   in  1662.     In  '64  i 


11  existing  in  1662.  added   "one    Purple    Sattin   cuahion 

-  not  in   1654.   '66.   '50.     In  '62  ia       wrought  witi  nedleworke,  one   Porple 

"  Item  ■  holland  table  Cloth  ANapkcn."      Sattin  Cloath  &  purple  frdnge  both  for 


a  carpelta  in  1654,  'a6,  '69,  and  the    comunion    table,"   atill    found  i 

D2.  1662. 

'  Onlj   two    in   1654,   1656;    "Two  '"  Bot  mentioned  in  166*,  '66,  'I 

ireat  biblea"  in   1659;   and  "3  grete  '62. 
Biblea"  i 
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and  A  Chein.'  A  Blftcke  velvett  hearse  Cloth.'  A  Booke  of 
Homilies  &  Cannons  &  Articles.'  7  jeaHow  piutt  Candlatickes.* 
Whitt  Candlesticke*.*  4  Black  Jron  Can  die  sti  ekes.'  i  Eagle  of 
Brasse.''  2  CushenB  in  the  ministers  pne,"  j  Branch  -with  18 
sockett«(.'  j.  present  pottle  pott  &  j  quart  pott.'"  20  Bnckette^." 
j  hower  glasse/'  j  peece  of  Embrodred  velvett  for  y*  polpett.'*  4 
mattes."  j  lanthorne  for  the  Walke."  j  Blewe  velvett  Cuahen  for 
the  pnlpett."  3  Coalette*  furnished."  j  Targett."  i  5  formes."  A 
Frame  Ahonte  the  Comanioa  table  viiih  pillowes  of  Canvas  &  greene 
Coveringes." 


'  In  1659  onlj  "one  hraM  spoute," 
snd  in  laea  "  a  braa  spoute  for  Water." 

-  Still  eiisling  in  1662. 

'  Sot  mentioned  in  1GS4.  '66,  '59, 
•62. 

*  "Six  jellov  peirter  Candletticki  k, 
16  pewtei-  Sockette  with  Jron  for  j" 
pewter"  in  1654;  "sii  pewter  candla- 
■licb  k  16  pewler  9ocketu  with  Iron 
tor  Ihe  pewter"  in  1656,  '69;  "16 
pewter  saclieti  nith  Jron  st«nu  "  in  '62. 

'  In    1620     "  6   wbitt   CkndleiCickM 

I -tritK   Jron."     Not    in  1654,  '59, 

'62,  unleu  they  be  included  in  the  next, 
la  1664  u  added  "one  new  branch  of 
bn»  witb  nine  Sockstt!,"  which  eiiated 
in  1662. 

'  In  1662  there  were  7.  In  1654, 
'56,  '59,  "02,  "  fine  Jron  Candlesticka  "  ; 
'GS  adds  "  2  bru  :  3  Latten :  &  3  imoller 
hingeinge  Candlestick  a." 

'  '*  One  braase  Eagle  broken  in 
peerea"  in  1654  and  '66.  Sot  in  '59 
or  '62. 

'  "3  enshion*  in  j°  Mioiateri  pae" 
in  1664  and  '66 ;  "  y*  miniatera  ae&t,"  in 
'59  and  '62. 

•  In  1662  "one  timber  one  [i.e. 
tnanish]  viith  18  aocketa." 

"  Not  in  1634,  '56,  '69,  '62. 

"6  in  1820;  9  in  '22;  "twelve 
IcaUwr  Bnciette"  in  '54}  "  twenty"  in 
"56  and  '59;  "17  letber  Bucketta"  in 
'62. 

'-  Not  mentioned  in  1654,  '56,  '59, 
'62.  Apparently  included  in  theie 
•eara  under  "one  PulpUt  uloatb  A: 
eusbioD  of  Jmbroidered  Telnett." 


"  Not  mentioned  in  1B64,  '66,  '59 
'62. 

'*  Not  mentioned  in  1654,  'S6,  '59 
'62. 

I*  Not  mentioned  in  1654,  "56,  '59, 
■62. 

"  See  Note  18,  above.  In  1654,  '56, 
'59.  there  is  also  "one  fayre  greens 
veluett  cuahion  with  deepe  gold  and 
Silk  freinge  about  it,  a  greene  ba«  to 
kerpe  it  in,  with  a  greene  cusbion  t« 
viut  vnderneath  it  for  j*  palpitt";  in 
62  it  is  worded  "  a  greene  bag  to  houid 
him,  Sc  a.  greene  quilt  to  put  vnder 


'02. 


'  Not   ! 


:ntioned   i 


1654,  '66,  ! 
1654.  '56,  '1 


Not  mentioned  i 
'62.  Instead  of  these  ii 
Pickax,  one  Jron  Bar  a.  Shouell 
&  a  Spade,"  which  were  still  there 
in    '62    wilh   the    addition    of    "one 

"  In  1654,  '66,  59,  "one  Doxe» 
of  formea,  with  pillowea  of  caniiaa  £ 
greene  Cloath."  In  1662  "16  Joyne 
ffurma,  Canvas  Fillowa  &  greens 
Clotb." 

^  Seema  to  be  included  in  the  note 
next  above.  In  1654  ia  added  "four 
Joyne  Stoolea,"  still  found  in  1662. 
At  the  end  of  '69  is  added  in  a  different 
hand  from  the  rest  of  the  inventory 
"  One  greene  Carpitt  for  y*  Communion 
table  bought  ;'  14  Jnly  1659.  Cost 
[blank],"  which  appears  in  '62  as  "  one 
Cloth  Carpet  trencligreene  for  y'  Com- 
munion table." 
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THE    PrBBNEAN    NEIGHBOUR;    OR.    THE    VICINAL 
SYSTEM   IN  THE  WESTERN   PYRENEES. 

By  A.  B.  WHITEWAY. 

Nul  seigneur  sans  tetTe  was  essentially  a  maxim  of 
mediaeval  Pyrenean  peoples,  and  especially  of  the 
B^arnais.  As  men  ceased  to  be  nomad,  fixity  of  domicile 
and  tenure  greatly  grew  in  public  estimation.  When 
the  same  households  began  to  reside  year  after  year  side 
by  side,  a  particular  bond  of  union,  distinct  from  the 
conventional  tie  of  blood,'  between  their  members  for 
Utilitarian  reasons  became  by  degrees  the  well  estab- 
lished rule.  And  so  the  householder,  and  the  house  he 
continuously  occupied,  were  at  length  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  his  neighbour  and 
such  neighbour's  house,  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  exist- 
ing between  members  of  a  regular  guild  or  confraternity. 
For  man  living  in  community  is  rendered  more  and  more 
social  by  development  as  his  surroundings  become  well 
fixed  and  defined,  since  of  these  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  be  independent.  "  Generated  by  processes  of  growth 
and  development  continuing  through  centuries,"  and 
having  its  origin  in  the  social  needs  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  Pyrenean  district,  which  were  similar  to  those  ot 
many  Kelts  and  Germans,  the  vicinal  system,  if  this 
term  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  relation  between 
neighbours,  did  not  spring  from  any  Latin  source.  Nor 
did  feudalism  or  chivalry,  which  it  long  preceded,  give  it 
impulse  or  a  helping  hand.  Christianity,  though  not 
ecelesiasticism,  fostered  its  progress,  and  the  isolation  of 
those  regions,  where  it  mainly  nourished,  accounts  in  part 
for  its  existence  there  at  the  present  day.  But  it  is  of 
course  in  the  main  its  apt  vitality  that  has  enabled  such 
bond  of  local  contiguity  to  withstand  for  so.  long  all 
malign  environing  action,  and  which  constitutes  its  chief 
interest,  as  otherwise  it  would  long  ago  have  perished 
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everlastingly.  To  explain  this  vigorous  vicinal  system, 
■which  existed  also  in  Italy,'  and  especially  the  part  it 
played  in  the  life  of  mediseval  western  Pyrenean  peoples, 
IS  tne  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

The  designation  of  him  who  had  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name  in  a  fixed  and  limited  Pyrenean  district  was  Bed, 
Vest,  Vecino,  or  Voisin,  the  primary  meaning  of  which 
was  prohably  near-dwelling  householder.  Thus  the  word 
roughly  answers  to  our  "  neighbour,"  but  with  a  more 
restricted  signification  in  the  case  of  the  French  term. 
Though  not  peculiar  to  the  south-west  of  France  and 
north-west  of  Spain,  the  relation  of  Voisin  was  charac- 
teristic of  and  implied  more  there  than  elsewhere,  and, 
handed  down  as  it  was  from  generation  to  generation, 
has  largely  made  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed  it  up  to  our  own  time.  Reference  to  the  Voisin 
is  frequent  in  Pyrenean  folk-lore  as  in — 

Qae  bau  mey  n  Besii 
Qn'u  coaaii 

■{Voisin  vaut  mieu^r  que  cousiii),  which  is  the  B^arnaJs 
variant  for  the  better  known  proverb,  Mieulx  vaut  pro- 
<;haiii  amy  que  long  parent  (i.e.  parent  Sloigne),  Jtselt 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Call  me  cousin 
but  cozen  me  not."  In  southern  France  the  letters  B  and 
V  are  usually  interchangeable,  so  that  we  find  Besi  and 
Vesi  used  indifferently  for  neighbour,  and  Besiau  or 
Vesiau  for  a  neighbourhood  or  confraternity  of  neigh- 
Ixturs,  thus  giving  ground  for  Scaliger's  famous  jest,  Beati 
populi  quibits  vivere  est  hibere. 

Obviously  the  Voisin  has  to  be  regarded  in  two  lights, 
firstly,  in  relation  to  his  public  duties  to  the  Besiau  or 
neighbourhood  to  which  he  belongs,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
closer  and  more  restricted  sense  of  his  private  duties  to 
individual  members  of  the  Besiau  in  which  he  dwells. 
The  latter  is  the  more  strictly  social  point  of  view,  and 
brings  into  particular  prominence  the  idea  of  fellowship  and 
interdependence  that  undoubtedly  existed  between  him 
and  his  brother  Voisins.  The  vicinal  institution  ia  rather 
Keltic  than  Roman,  the  Incola  and  Peregrinux  having 
respectively  but  a  general  likeness  to  the  neighbour  and 

'  See  Ducange'g  Gloaiary,  tab  toee  Ticinatum. 
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the  stranger,  and  the  Populus  and  Plebs  {nleo,  persons 
that  fill  up)  even  less.  If  the  Codex  de  Incolis  and  the 
Jus  Civitatis  throw  little  light  on  the  Yoisin  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  family  resemblance  between  the  GaUjc 
Nabac  and  the  Vesiau  or  confraternity  of  neighbours 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Both  alike  met  in  the  open  air, 
and  busied  themselves  about  the  same  matters ;  both 
borrowed  frpm  the  Latin  names  for  their  officers,  e.g. 
haile,  mayor,  maire,  constable,  connctable,  the  duties  ot 
the  latter  being  exactly  those  of  the  costiero  of  Navarre. 
Many  other  social  features  have  been  developed  in  different 
countries  by,  and  so  have  become  common  to,  various 
Keltic  races,'  as,  for  example,  to  the  Highland  Crofters, 
the  Bretons,  and  the  peasants  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the 
superior  climate  and  soil  which  was  the  patrimony  of  the 
latter,*  and  their  fi-eedom  from  feudal  oppression  as  well 
as  early  adoption  of  the  trinoda  necessitas,  allowed  them 
to  do  for  themselves  far  more  than  was  possible  in  the  case 
of  either  of  the  other  peoples.  Thus  many  Pyrenean 
institutions  obtained  a  development  and  a  stability  which 
is  nowhere  to  be  observed  among  less  favoured  nations, 
though  of  somewhat  similar  origin.  Nor  were  these 
features  wholly  confined  to  Kelts.  Of  the  same  kind,  for 
example,  were  the  compurgatoi-es,  jurymen,  and  aldermen 
of  Saxon  settlements  in  Transylvania.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  Pyrenees  for  the  purpose  of  instancing  there 
particular  neighbourhoods,  many  of  which  occupied  a 
strong  defensive  position  a  chevat  on  those  mountams. 

In  B^arn,  the  Voisin  was  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  Habitant  and  the  Stranger,  and  formed  one  of  the 
Vesiau  or  privileged  citizens.  This  was  stIU  more 
markedly  the  case  in  towns,  especially  in  those  to  which 
a  charter  had  lately  been  given,  as  for  example  at 
Oloron.*  But,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  obtained  likewise  in 
all  other  towns,  and  also  in  country  villages.     In  Bigorre, 

'  Cf.  (a)  The  bonfires  on  St.  John's  oath  re*ifjinf[  them,  Johnson,  Bebridet 
Ere  (till  uniTer?*!  in  aouth-wMWrn  (Csssfll'i  rheap  ed.),  pp.  156  and  176. 
Franceand  tilt  Utelj  in  Inland.  See  -  A»  shouiue  the  poTerty  of  the 
li'intUailh  Centura  Magazitie,  1900,  p.  Highlunda.  fee  Johnaon,  op.  eif.,  p.  t62. 
310.  IM  The  Highlander's  bonnet  and  '  The  foundition  of  these  towns  bad 
the P^renenn irrrt, though  iheheretvua  no  rcligiouB  basii  as  had  tlie  Cit£  .In- 
only  adopted  a  tingle  century  ago.  (e)  tique.  See  Fuetel  de  Coulanger,  La 
Treaties  between  (he  Highland  elans  Cili  Antiqve,  ISlh  ed..  Puis,  1900, 
and  PTTcnean  rallejs   and   sanetity  of  p.  161. 
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the  Voisin  had  the  right  of  Voisinage  in  his  particular 
valley,  or  republic  as  it  was  often  called,  just  as  the 
Civis  had  the  Jus  Civitatis  or  Droit  de  cite  in  other  jjarts 
of  the  south  of  France.'  Nor  is  there  any  material 
difference  to  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Basques.  For 
in  Navarre  the  Vedno'  {sometimes  a  freeholder,  some- 
times a  householder)  and  Vicindad  were  practically  the 
Besi  and  Besiau  of  Beam,  Bigorre,  Labourt,  and  Bayonne. 
Indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gascons  as  well.  So 
that  on  both  versants  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  even  farther 
afield,  the  neighbour  was  a  descriptive  relationship,  as 
iiiUy  recognised  as  was  that  of  the  citizen  elsewhere, 
while  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  former  were  much 
more  clearly  defined  and  far-reaching  than  were  those  of 
the  latter  category  of  individuals. 

The  truth  is  that  this  very  Droit  de  Voisinnge 
or  vicinal  system  forms  a  neglected  and  unwritten 
chapter  in  the  history  of  social  institutions.  It  is  not 
the  exclusive  property  of  any  one  race,  but  has  its  origin 
in  the  general  want  of  mutual  protection  felt  alike  by 
many  segregated  peoples  at  similar  stages  of  their 
respective  evolution  and  development.  We  find  it,  for 
example  (as  has  been  already  said),  in  full  force  in  the 
Saxon  villages  of  Transylvania.  Nor  are  traces  of  it 
wanting  in  Justinian's  Code.'  Yet  nothing  germane  to 
the  vicmal, system  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  Code  of 
Alaric,*  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  earlier  Koman 
influence  upon  barbaric  legislation,  inasmuch  as  Gains, 
whose  writings  mainly  inspired  the  Visigothic  Code,  does 
not  appear  to  have  dealt  with  the  subject  at  all.  The 
system,  moreover,  is  in  some  degi-ee  noticeable  about 
1773  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland.  For  Dr. 
Johnson  thus  \vrites,*  "Land  is  sometimes  leased  to  a 
small  fellowship,  who  live  in  a  cluster  of  huts  called  a 

■  Of    large   towns,    Magna   eirilai  Fuero  Juxgo,  iu  Lib.  Till,  Tit.  Y,  c.  4, 

magtut  toUtudo  is   true,  because  there  aa  also  ie  the  riraavi  and   Convieanui 

pxirta   not  in  them   th«  fellowship  of  in   Cod.  Theod.,  Lib.  XT,  Tit.  2\,  c.  1 

ampler  ncighboufhoode.     See  Bacon's  andc.6.   Cf.  tbeMirpoia/iiriuDfBjian. 

Snav  on  Frititdihip  (Ho.  27).  tine  Greek  lav. 

'  See    Qaarlerlu    Secieio,     No.    3M  '  Jolinson,  ffebridet,  ed.  oit„  p.  105. 

(Oct.,  1805;,  "  Ym^ge  Communities  in  In  1800  the  crofters  had  their  )>razing 

Spain,"  ^mm.  land  in  common.     See  SineltentA  C'ea- 


'  Just.  Cod.  IT,  XI,  55-58.  luri/,  Oct.,  1900,  p.  ( 

*  But  the  J'teino  is  recognised  ii  '' 
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tenant's  town,  and  are  bound  jointly  and  separately 
for  the  payment  of  their  rent."  The  proprietorship 
of  land  by  confraternities  was  and  still  is  a  distinctive 
feature  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  our  day  it  is  particu- 
larly to  he  observed  in  operation  in  the  pacages  of 
the  valleys  of  Ossau  and  Aspe,  and  in  the  village  lands 
of  Llanaoes  in  Leon.'  The  vicinal  system,  however, 
went  far  further  than  the  mere  tenure  of  land.  It  was  a 
necessity  to  existence,  and  the  basis  of  a  closer  form  of 
citizenship  in  every  mediaeval  West  Pyrenean  aggrega- 
tion of  inhabitants,  and  notably  in  the  towns.  Indeed, 
the  vicinal  system  in  the  Pyrenees,  both  in  town  and 
country,  was  not  only  a  more  prominent  feature  there 
than  elsewhere,  hut  it  differed  also  in  various  important 
particulars.  In  many  countries,  for  example,  all  that  was 
expected  of  neighbours  was  that  they  should  not  do  harm 
to  each  other.  Here  they  were  expressly  enjoined  to  do 
ail  manner  of  good.  The  proverb,  "  A  man  does  not  owe 
a  fire-brand  to  his  neighbour,"  has  no  bearing  on  life 
in  the  Pyrenees,  since  in  Navarre,  for  example,  the 
law  said  expressly  that  he  did.  The  presumption  of 
law,  too,  usual  in  Germany  that,  if  a  serious  crime  was 
committed  in  a  neighbourhood,  the  neighbours  knew  who 
was  its  author,  and  were  liable  to  torture  if  they  did  not 
inform  against  him,  had  no  application  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Nor  was  the  commune  nor  the  neighbourhood  recognised 
as  being  so  fully  liable  for  any  crime  committed  within 
its  borders,  as  was  the  Irish  sept  or  the  Saxon  hundred.^ 
Again,  no  limitation  upon  the  nearness  that  neighbouring 
houses  might  be  built  to  each  other  seems  to  have  been 
in  force.  Nor  were  the  regulations  as  to  servitudes  from 
contiguity  in  the  Pyrenees  either  strict  or  explicit  in 
mediiBval  times.  Yet  both  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse 
there  was  an  express  provision  that  a  neighbour  should 
have  a  right  of  way  over  his  neighbour's  land,  he  paying 
any  damage  thereby  caused  to  growing  crops.'  But  the 
carrying  on  of  noxious  trades  was  not  expressly  forbidden, 
nor  the  disturbance  of  neighbours  by  noises  and  the  like. 

'  A«  to    Pyrcnenn    collfclitiBm,    see  *  Ste   Olatioa,   Le   DtHHaiiie  .Baral, 

"PTrpnean  Cuttoms,"  E«fflM  Kiitor.      p.  167. 
ical  Btviev,  Oct.,  1900.  '  Fratnoii,  Obienatiom  (i.B.  1616), 
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It  seems  never  to  have  been  supposed  by  legislators  that 
such  unsocial  conduct  could  obtain  among  neighbours. 

The  vicinal  flyatem  was  not  identic^  with  Teutonic 
or  other  village  communities,  though  it  is  perhaps  the 
outcome  of  the  latter.  The  Teutonic  system  applied 
to  both  town  and  country,  and  belonged  to  a  later  st^e 
of  development.  Voisins  were  not  proprietors  of  the 
district  they  occupied,  but  only  enjoyed  certain  privileges, 
sometimes,  however,  in  respect  of  lands  situated  in  it. 
The  jjatiia  potestas  was  not  nearly  so  marked  in  the 
vicinal  system  as  in  the  village  community,  while  the 
transition  from  collective  to  individual  property  had  been 
to  a  greater  extent  reached  under  the  former  than  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  The  power  of  absorption  of  strangers, 
too,  was  far  more  alert  and  elastic  in  the  former'  than 
in  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  vicinal  system  was  not 
to  the  same  degree  an  association  of  kinsmen  even  in  its 
earlier  days.  In  the  village  community  the  primary  object 
was  joint  tillage  of  the  soiP  of  which  it  was  proprietor. 
This  was  not  so  under  the  vicinal  system.  Finally, 
under  this  trades  remained  not  so  universally  in  the 
hands  of  particular  families,  and  above  all  the  obligation 
of  mutual  duties  was  brought  into  far  greater  promi- 
nence. Perhaps  not  much  of  the  true  distinction  between 
tiilla  and  vicus*  applied  to  the  village  community  and 
the  vicinal  system  respectively,  yet  this  distinction  must 
not  be  quite  lost  sight  of  in  considering  their  relative 
beginnings,  or  even  their  subsequent  development. 

An  excellent  example  of  its  scope  is  afforded  by  the 
provisions  of  the  ancient*  customs  of  the  town  of  Bayonne, 
which  devote  various  articles  to  the  privileges,  duties, 
and  responsibiUties  of  Voiains  in  a  vastly  more  marked 
way  than  do  its  reformed  customs  of  the  sixteenth 
C€ffitury.  An  instance  of  its  application  is  afforded  in 
the  contention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fishing  village  of  Biarritz,  that  they  were  them- 
selves, in  reality,  Voitshu  of  Bayonne,  and  so  free  from 

'  Maine,  rillage  Commiailiet,p.V7r..  *  MaitUnd'*    Doomtday   Book     and 

*  At  Toulouse,  for  example,  all  that  After,  p.  333. 
a.  mxa  bad  to  do  to  beoomo  a  bui^cM  <  BuW  V  III,  Art.  I ;  XVIII.Art.I, 

was  to  make  the  deelamtion,  Ego  toIo  etc. 
intrara   TkoUnam  el  faeert  mt  cintm 
Tholoie.     . 
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the  obligation  of  paying  entry  duty  upon  the  fish  they 
brought  into  that  to\vn,  a  contention  subsequently  dis- 
allowed, however,'  by  Edward  I.  at  Oloron  in  B^arn. 

That  Voisins  were  a  distinct  body,  forerunners  of 
the  burgess  class,  can  be  seen  from  provisions  of  thesff 
customs  of  Bayonne  which  were  reduced  to  writing  in 
1273.  For  example,  the  Episcopal  Court  (L'Officiau  de 
Baione  de  lahesque)  had  no  jurisdiction  over  los  Vesins 
de  Baione  except  in  matrimonial  matters',  usury,  and 
gifts  for  pious  purposes.^  Moreover,  these  customs  pre- 
scribe what  the  mayor  is  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
Voisin,  accused  of  crime,  who  has  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
cemetery.'  The  man  claiming  to  be  a  Voisin  had  to  make 
oath  to  be  faithfiil  to  the  king  and  commune,  and  to  be 
always  ready  to  act  for  the  honour  and  service  of  the 
city,  and  never  to  summon  a  Voisin  before  any  other 
jurisdiction  than  that  of  the  communal  courts.  Thus 
Voisins  came  to  be  those  over  whom  the  mayor  and 
echtvins  had  jurisdiction."  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
members  of  the  commune.  The  right  of  Voisinage  was 
obtained  by  birth,  marriage,  or  sojourn  for  a  year  and 
a  day  in  the  city,  provided  in  the  latter  case  that  the 
oath  above  mentioned  had  been  duly  taken,  and  this 
same  right  could  be  renounced  only  before  the  mayor  in 
full  court,^  after  which  the  ex-Voisin  had  to  quit  the 
city.  The  right  of  Voisinage  implied,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  participation  in  the  franchises  and  privileges  given 
to  the  ftity  by  the  Dukes  of  Guyenne,  such  as  exemption 
from  custom-duties,  as  well  as  sundry  important  com- 
mercial facilities.  And  these  were  the  matters  referred 
to  in  the  oath,  taken,  as  for  example  in  1261,  by  the 
Voisin  Auger  de  Gavarret,^  "  I  "will  undertake  no 
machination  against  any  of  my  neighbours."  These 
privileges  were  the  cherished  possession  of  every  city,  or 
district  which  had  a  For,  and  such  For  was  the  charter 
which  guaranteed  its  inhabitants  in  the  same. 

'  BaleLaqneySludeiBitl.Hirla  Villtdc  Mnssan,  Jfri/tiTra/ J'ranra.p.49.    Note, 

AcTvonne.  Tom.  II,  p.  4^4.  too,  ibe  wciil   nature  of  the  onth  as 

=■  CI.  Art.  2.  comtmred  witli  tlint  of  the  mare  citupn 

'  Ibid.,  Cir,  Art.  II.  (Pollm,  Vllt,  106  and  106),  which  w»s 

'  Ibid.,   VIII,   Art.   I.    Cf,   For  do  nuinlr  reliitious  in  chanwler. 

MorlBos,Ilubr.LIII,Art.lPO,forwbenB  '  JJirf.,  SX.  Art.  I. 

nianis  Voiiin.  AlsoSeauTaisCommuniil  '  Ibid.,lL\TL\,  Art..  I. 

chartei"   (twelfth    century),  quoted   bj  '  RTmer,  Fo-rfera,  1, 11,  p.  67. 
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But  besides  privileges,  the  Voisins  of  Bayonne  and 
elsewhere  iu  the  Pyrenees  had  also  obligations  which 
they  owed  each  other  for  their  common  good.  For 
instance,  when  a  Voisin  summoned  any  person  before  the 
mayor,  he  had  to  be  supported  in  his  demand  by  two 
other  Voisins,^  and,  if  such  Voisins  would  not  appear  at 
the  request  of  the  claimant,  they  had  not  only  to  pay  a 
fine  to  the  town,  but  damages  to  him  as  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  court  of  the  Voisin  being  that  of  the 
mayor  and  ec/teviVw,  he  was  tried  by  his  fellow  Vnisiiis, 
whde  the  stranger  went  before  the  provost,  who  was  the 
king's  nominee,  and  the  clergy  before  the  official  of  the 
bishop.  So  that  in  his  court  he  had  trial  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers,  and  the  right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  his 
fellow  Voisins  in  support  of  his  case. 

In  B^am,  the  term  Vesiau,  or  Voisinage,  was  especially 
used  of  the  class  that  subsequently  became  the  bour- 
geoisie of  a  town.  Under  the  For  d'Oloron,''  any  man 
who  had  resided  there  a  year  and  a.  day  became  ipso 
facto  a  Vmsin,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Viscount  of 
B^arn  to  defend  him  against  any  other  lord.  The  For 
of  Morlaas,  however,  which  applied  to  the  greater  part 
of  Bdam,  enacts  that,  in  order  to  become  Voiain,  the 
postulant  had,  after  fulfilling  certain  conditions,  to  be 
received  as  such,  and  to  take  the  appropriate  oath.'  In 
the  Latin  edition  of  the  For  of  Morlaas  which  governed 
Orthez,  the  sole  persons  who  were  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges thereby  granted  were,*  BurgensKS  Vicini  el  Ilabita- 
tores  VHUb  Ortkesii,  solventes  el  contribuentes  in  donis 
domini  et  talliis  villcB.  It  was  the  Jurats  of  the  town  of 
Orthez  who  received  the  Voisin,  and  to  them  and  to  the 
Baile  the  oath  was  taken.  About  the  fourteenth  century 
he  swore  on  the  missal  and  cross  "  to  be  a  good,  upright, 
faithful,  and  loyal  bourgeois  of  the  Viscount  and  of  the 
town.  That  he  would  work  for  their  profit,  good,  and 
honour,  and  oppose  all  damage  that  he  knew  was  intended 
against  them."  If  he  had  no  house  in  the  town  himself, 
the  proposed  Voisin  was  obliged  to  find  a  surety,  until  he 
acquired  such  house,  and  they  both  pledged,  as  security 
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that  the  new  Voisin  would  fulfil  all  the  obligationB  of  his 
oath,  the  whole  of  their  property,  both  movable  and 
immovable.'  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  all  events 
in  B^am,  the  duties  of  the  Voisin,  which  were  brought 
into  especial  prominence,  were  thoae  towards  the 
sovereign,  although  his  obligations  to  his  town,  and 
therefore  of  ueceBsity  to  his  fellow  Voisins,  had  been  by 
no  means  overlooked.  Tho  reciprocal  advantages  that  he 
gained  for  himself  were  as  follows :  (a)  Freedom  from 
military  service,  except  in  the  case  of  one  man  per  house, 
and  even  here  service  for  not  more  than  nine  days  three 
times  a  year.  There  was  no  obligation  throughout  ail 
B^am  upon  the  Voisin  to  serve  in  Spain  against  his  will, 
and  if  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  Bdam,  aa  into  Bigorre, 
Armagna«,  Marsan,  Dax,  or  Soule,  he  had  to  be  fed  and 
his  equipment  carried  for  him.^  (b)  Freedom  from  all 
import  duty,  and  the  privilege  of  paying  to  the  Viscount 
only  such  charges  and  fines  as  were  expressly  prescribed 
by  the  For.* 

Moreover,  under  the  old  For  of  B^am,*  the 
Voisin,  if. sued  by  the  Viscount,  could  demand  that 
his  appeal  be  heard  in  his  own  County  Court.  Under 
the  new  For  of  Henri  II,,  reception  by  fellow  Voisins  is 
obligatory."  Also  every  son  of  a  Voisin  is  a  Voisin,  as 
well  as  the  man  that  marries  an  heiress  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Voisin.  But  the  latter  has  to  take  the 
oath.  If  one,  who  is  not  himself  a  Voisin,  marries  the 
younger  daughter  of  a  Voisin,  he  does  not  thereby 
become  himself  a  Voisin,  untU  he  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  his  district,  as,  for  example,  by  paying 
taxes  and  acquiring  a  house  within  its  boundai-ies.* 

The  privileges  of  Lourdes'  give  the  protection  of  the 
Voisins,  and  the  right  to  be  judged  like  them  before  the 
local  judges,  to  all,  who,  having  resided  in  the  town  a 
year  and  a  day,  show  the  fixed  intention  of  becoming 

'  Archifet  of  OHhtz,  AA,  1,  fol.  4?,  tion  of  Homo   Mip»ns  under  La  Lot 

and  BB,  1.  Salique    {Let    Cctnmunnnx    el    h  Do- 

'  For  de  MorUeg.  Bain.  XXII  and  maine  Muraie,  par  OUsson,  p.  29,  Paria, 

XXIir,  Art..  34  mud  85.  1890). 

>  Ibid.,  Bub  XXVIl.  ■  New    For,   Rub.   rf«   Q*aHfatt  A 

'  Oid  For,  Rub.  LIV,  Art.  190,      As  Perioniux)  (No.  55J. 

to    TmnV*  privilege   in    .eiBU^e^  see  '  Art.  3  (A.».  1370),    Cf.  cuBtom  of 

iiirf,,  Hub.  LIV,  Art.  14*,  St.  Sever  cited  in  Onjot'i  Stprrioirt, 

'  Cf.  the  coiisect  of  Viciui  to  rccep-  Tom.  XVU,  626, 
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domiciled  there,  provided  their  conduct  has  been  irre- 
proachable in  the  past.'  The  same  protection  is  accorded 
by  the  privileges  of  Montfaucon,  while  those  of  Mau- 
bourget  (a.d.  1309,  Art.  6)  prescribe  that  if  a  man 
settles  there  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  Voisin,  and 
shows  himself  in  the  Vesiau  as  a  Voisin,  and  passes  a 
year  in  the  town  without  being  the  object  of  unfavourable 
remark,  he  is  to  bs  considered  as  a  Voisin  in  due  course.* 
From  these  specific  enactments,  it  will  be  seen  that- 
the  mere  Habitant  or  Pohlador,  especially  in  a  new  town 
or  village  (liastide)  readily  became  a  Fomn,  and  as  such 
obtain^  the  full  privileges  of  a  burgess  of  such  new 
locality.  These  privileges,  besides  the  political  benefit 
of  freedom  from  uncertain  taxation  and  war  service 
included  as  well,  not  only  a  share  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  place,  but  an  aliquot  part  also  of  its  communal 
property.'  The  latter  privilege  was  sometimes  of  great 
value,  as  at  Salies  de  B^n,  where  it  was  clearly  defined 
by  the  regulations  of  a.d.  1537.  But  it  had  also  its 
correffponding  liability.  For  not  attending  a  meeting  of' 
the  Vesiau  duly  summoned  was  often  punished,  as,  for 
example,  under  the  Statutes  of  Luz,  by  having  to  give 
a  litre  of  wine  to  such  Voisiiis  as  did  their  duty  in 
this  regard,  as  well  as  a  pound  of  wax,  to  the  church 
of  the  place.*  Subsequently  none'  but  heads  of 
families  were  summoned,  and  eventually  only  delegates, 
but  these  were  always  Voisirts  until,  the  Revolution. 
In  process  of  time,  the  right  of  being  Voisin  was 
conferred  for  services  rendered,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Pau*  in  the  case  of  Guichamand  in  1663,  and  then 
the  right  of  Voisinage  became  in  efiect  the  possession 

'  The    consent  of    the     Vicini    wa*  '  Cf.   the   condition    of   tliingi,   for 

DercHBTj  for  (he  eatabliebment  of  tli«  damplp,   id   England   under  the   cm- 

slnnger    under    La    Loi   Saliqut    (De  tomarj  OeTmanio  l»w.     Some  folk-land 

Coulangea,     L'AIUm     el     la     DoBiaine  wae    naed    bj    Che   member!    of    parti- 

Stiral,  p.  187).      As    to  Ihe  eolidaritj  cular     townships    to    the    exclusion    of 

of  roinn*,  see  De  Coolanges.  op.  eil.,  vtrangen  (Sir  F.  Pollock's  Zand  Laiot, 

p.  IBS,  and  as  to  succession  to  Voinat,  p.  i\). 

p.  ISl,  and  as  to  their  KsponsibilitJ  for  *  Lagr^ze,  Droit   dam  Iti  Pgrenen, 

each  other,  Olneson,  op.  cii.,  p.  167.  p.  63. 

'  See,  too,  Charts  de  Commiice  pour  '  Originallj  the    Voitiit  was  not  of 

Bagn^res    de     Bigorre     (a.d.     1191),  ncceisitj    though    usually    head   of  a 

Parerac    Macaje,    Eitalt,    I,   p.   235.  family. 

Kote  that  Ihe  serf,  whether  Cevsau  or  *  At  to  the  privileges  of  the  rouiiM 

Q.ueslau,    itbb    a    Voiii*    in    Bigorre  of    Pau,  see  Dugenne,   Parutrama   d» 

(Ugr^ie,  Bitt.  du  Droit,  p.  41).  Pan,  p.  351,  note  3. 
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of  the  freedom  of  the  town.  Thus  one  PMarrieu, 
living  at  Gelos,  was  Voisin  both  of  Pan  and  Gielos 
in  1734.  Sometimes  a  fee  was  payable,  viz.,  500  livi^en 
for  Bourgeois  becoming  Voisivs  of  Pau,  and  50  in  the 
case  of  peasants,  which  fee  in  1774  was  for  Bourgeois 
raised  to  1,000  livres}  Such  payments  varied  in 
different  places  and  at  different  periods.  For  example, 
Larcher  was  elected  Voisin  of  Vic-en-Bigorre,  of  which 
town  he  came  from  Picardy  to  be  secretary,  merely  upon 
condition  that  he  set  up  two  crosses,  one  on  the  road  to 
Kabastens  and  the  other  on  that  to  Tarbes. 

In  Navarre,  for  a  year  and  a  day  a  christian  could 
stay  in  any  town  which  had  no  particular  lord,  with 
his  arms  and  lance,  as  well  as  hire  a  house  for  his  furni- 
ture. In  that  state  he  was  considered  a  resident  {m(yra- 
dor),  and  therefore  became  liable  to  military  service,  and 
could  forthwith  demand  to  be  classed  as  a  Vecino  or 
Voisin.  This  demand  he  had  to  make  three  times.  The 
Vecindad  or  position  of  Voisin  could  also  be  obtained  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Veciiio,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
noble  automaticafly  if  he  had  property  in  the  town. 
The  position  of  Vecino  was  lost  if  the  holder  would  not 
conform  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  his  fellows  or 
to  the  customs  of  the  town.  In  such  case  he  became  an 
outlaw,  and  could  get  nothing  at  the  hands  of  his  former 
CO-  Voisins,  who  owed  him  no  further  obligatory  service 
than  to  fetch  a  priest  to  confess  him  on  his  deathbed,  a 
sieve  {tamis)  to  sift  his  flour  to  keep  him  alive,  and  a 
little  fire  from  his  neighbour's  hearth.* 

The  difficulty  of  showing  the  distinction  between 
Voisin  and  bourgeois  in  the  towns  is  only  apparent. 
They  melted  into  each  other.  All  forms  of  civdisation 
do  so.  They  have  their  beginning  and  growth  in  one 
system,  and  then  give  rise  to  another. 

The  interests  of  town  and  country  seem  often  opposed 
and  the  consequent  customs  differ.  In  the  country  older 
forms  of  civUisation  survive.  The  town  necessarily  bulks 
larger  in  history  and  in  written  documents  than  does  the 

'  (y.  the  purohMO  of  the  "Neighbour 
Eight,"  which  lued  to  be  common  in 
Thuhngia  and  Schirartzburg  (see  Zed- 
ler's  Lexicon,  tub  row). 
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couQtiy ;  but  obviously  in  the  last  i-esort  the  town  is 
tlependent  on  the  country  for  food  and  provisions,  and 
cannot  subsist  without  it.  Hence,  to  employ  Latin  terms, 
we  know  more  about  the  civitas  and  the  town  than  we 
<lo  about  the  respuhlica  which  surrounded  it,  fed  it,  and 
followed  its  own  customs.  It  ia  in  these  customs  that 
the  vicinal  system  is  best  seen.  It  ia  the  missing  link 
between  the  tribal  system  and  the  town  or  the  feudal 
system.  They  mingled  no  doubt  and  subsisted  side  by 
aide  and  at  last  only  in  survivals.  But  this  is  no  answer 
to  the  reality  of  each  of  the  systems. 

Feudality  in  France  passed  into  an  almost  absolute  or 
highly  centralized  monarchy,  yet  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  feudality  lasted  till  the  Revolution,  and  in  the 
Pvrenees  feudality  lived  all  but  side  by  side  with  a 
nearly  autonomous  vicinal  system.  SucTi  is  the  view  of 
Mr.  Webster.  Originating  from  such  a  source  it  can  not 
be  lightly  pushed  aside 

But  besides  the  privileges  above  mentioned,  the  Voisin- 
ige  had  not  only  the  administration  of,  but  also  the  bene- 
ficial interest  in  all  property  belonging  to  the  Commune, 
which,  as  at  Salies  de  B^arn  in  the  case  of  its  salt  springs, 
and  in  many  mountain  villages  in  the  coinmunal  lands 
upon  which  cattle  were  run,  and  as  at  Artigelouve  in 
tlie  matter  of  the  forest  where  the  Voinins  could  get 
wood  and  their  pigs  acorns,  was  not  seldom  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  Voisins,  too,  in  their  Assembly, 
■often  decided  upon  making  treaties  of  peace  {lies  et 
'  paxeries)  with  other  villages  or  valleys.  Instances  of 
such  were  the  treaty  between  the  valleys  of  Aspe  and 
Lavedan  in  1348,  and  between  Bagnferes  de  Bigorre, 
Tarbes,  and  Ibos'  in  1292.  Also  that  between  Bareges 
in  Bigorre  and  Broto  (Aragon)  in  1390,"  under  which  a 
yearly  rent,  or  fines  for  breaches  thereof,  were  payable  to 
the  oifended  community,  i.e.  to  its  Voi^itis.  These 
powere,  it  will  be  seen,  were  in  their  totality  consider- 
able, and  thus  the  position  of  Voisin  In  public  matters 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  far-reaching  importance. 

So  much  for  the  public  advantages  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Voisin.     What  presents  itself  next  for  considera- 

'  ArcbivM  d'lhcM  (Bigorre).  '  Lsgriie,  Droit    dant  let  FgrinU), 
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tion  is  the  private  duties  he  owed  to  his  fellows,  which- 
were  essentially  reciprocal  in  charticter,  and  penneated 
all  the  more  important  relations  of  life.  These  exist  and 
are  in  force,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  degree,  even 
at  the  present  day,  being  in  this  respect  peculiar,  at  all 
events  m  their  scope  and  extent,  to  the  district  of  the 
western  Pyrenees.  In  mediaeval  days,  the  obligation  of 
being  actively  good  to  one's  neighbour  often  bad  the 
sanction  of  the  law.  In  Navarre,  the  man  who  refused 
his  neighbour  a  light  for  his  fire  was  mulcted  in  a  fine 
of  sixty  sols.'  Ls^^ze  says  that  any  violation  of  the 
right  "  de  bon  Voitinage  "  was  there  punished  as  a  crime.* 
It  was  not  merely  the  removal  of  a  neighbour's  land- 
mark, which  under  the  Jewish  law  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  an  accursed  act,  and  delicts  of 
a  similar  kind  that  were  considered  infamous,  but  also' 
passive  neglect  of  kindly  offices,  such  as  more  nearly 
resembled  the  brotherly  kindness  enjoined  by  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Between  the  treatment  of  the  stranger' 
and  that  of  the  Voisin  there  was  however  all  flie 
difference  in  the  world.  "  Here  is  the  new  curate,  let  us- 
heave  a  brick  at  his  head,"  was  the  old  Pyrenean  method, 
just  as  it  was  but  lately  that  of  the  Black  Country  collier, 
with  reference  to  the  stranger,  but  love  your  neighbour 
as  yourself,  the  ideal  of  every  good  Voisin,  in  the  case  of 
his  own  neighbour.  When  a  new-born  child  was  ex- 
pected to  make  its  advent  in  the  voisinage,  it  was  the 
Voiaines,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  outlying  districts,  who 
took  the  place  of  the  sage-femme,  or  fetched  her,  if 
haply  she  was  to  be  found.  These  were  they  who  con- 
ducted the  mother  to  church,  and  assisted  not  only  in  the 
preparation,  but  likewise  in  the  eating,  of  the  christen- 
ing feast.  The  nearest  neighbour  on  the  side  of  the  hoiise' 
towards  the  church  summoned  the  others  to  a  wedding, 
at  which  hia  eldest  unmarried  daughter,  if  he  had  one, 
was  bridesmaid  and  witness,  as  it  was  he  likewise  who 
fetched  the  priest  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to- 
his  fellow  Voiain  upon  the  bed  of  death.  He  too  con- 
ducted the  funeral  and  bore  the  large  silver  cross  in 
front  of  the  bier,  and  with  hia  fellows  dug  the  grave,  in 

'  For  O^ujnil  Nat.,  Lib.  Ill,  I.  107,  '  Saram  Fraifaite,  ToL  II,  p.  B9. 
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Tillages  where  there  was  no  grave-digger,  aLso  scrupulously 
attending  all  memorial  services.  When  a  Vcnuin  changed 
his  residence,  or  got  in  his  harvest,  he  was  actively  aided 
by  his  fellow  Voisins,  especially  those  who  lived  on 
either  side  of  him.  i.e.  the  Premier  on  the  church  side, 
and  the  Contre  Voisin  on  the  other.  And  these  good 
offices  were  done  whether  the  Voinin-f  happened  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  each  other  or  not.  Such  duties, 
it  will  be  noticed,  were  of  greater  value  in  the  country 
than  in  the  towns,  so  that  the  more  onerous  nature  of 
the  private  duties  of  the  Voisins  in  the  country  made  up 
for  the  lack  and  took  the  place  of  public  obligations  that 
occupied  the  Voistn  of  the  town. 

No  simple  task  is  it  to  draw,  from  the  nineteenth 
century  standpoint,  an  accurate  picture  of  the  vicinal 
system  aa  it  is  thus  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  middle' 
ages  throughout  the  western  Pyrenees ;  but  that  the 
relation  of  neighbours  one  to  another,  both  in  town 
and  country,  was  then  regulated  upon  a  fixed  system  Js 
made  abundantly  manifest  by  contemporary  testimony. 
This  system  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  social  hfe 
in  far-off  days,  when  men  were  no  longer  nomad,  and  did 
not  proceed  from  any  religious  beginnings,  as  did  the 
tribe  or  the  Cit6.  It  attained  a  fuller  development  as 
land  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  tribe  and  was  not 
yet  wholly  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or  even  of  house 
communitiea  Vomnage  was  the  outcome  of,  or  the 
expression  given  to,  society  by  the  then  existing  collec- 
tivism, and  it  fructified  in  order  of  time  before  individ- 
ualism had  taken  root.  Although  Christianity  was  busied 
in  impressing  upon  its  followers  their  duties,  first  towards 
God,  and  afterwards  towards  their  fellow-men,  and  feu- 
dalism was  exhausting  itself  in  upholding  and  enjoining 
the  rights  of  feudal  lords,  what  the  tribal  conscience  of 
Pyrenean  peoples  in  mediseval  times  mainly  urged  upon 
them  was  to  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves.  Durmg 
the  period  in  which  this  principle  was  approaching  its  full 
development  into  a  general  custom,  the  householder,  male 
or  female,  being  in  conjunction  with  his  or  her  family  the 
responsible  unit  of  contemporary  society,  grew  more  and 
more  tied  to  neighbour  householders  and  their  families 
by  the  exercise  of  reciprocal  duties  and  the  recognition  of 
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mutual  obligations.  These  latter  were  in  process  of  time 
clearly  defined,  and  the  neglect  of  them  entailed  popular 
odium,  and  in  some  cases  even  fine  and  punishment. 

The  duties  in  question  were  like  the  Eoman  ohligotio 
in  contract  strictly  bilateral,  and  so  not  infrequentl}' 
onerous,  if  sometimes  profitable  and  clearly  advantageous. 
Their  twofold  character,  i.e.  towards  the  body  politic 
and  towards  each  other,  has  been  already  indicated.  If 
further  illustration  on  the  latter  head  were  required,  it 
might  be  gathered  from  such  difierent  obligations,  as  the 
universal  duty  of  nearest  neighbours'  daughters  to  be 
bridesmaids,  and  the  right  or  the  neighbour,  derived 
perhaps  from  that  of  the  vicinus  in  Roman  times,  to  the 

Ere-emption  of  adjoining  immovable  property.  In  the 
irger  sense,  the  whole  law  of  servitudes,  as  in  operation 
'n  the  Pyrenees,  was  rather  the  outcome  of  the  vicinal 
system  than  taken  bodily  from  Roman  law.  In  like 
manner,  the  church  bell  owed  its  importance  not  so  much 
to  its  ecclesiastical  usefulness  as  to  being  the  chief 
means  of  communication  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
"  neighbourhood,"  They  were,  by  its  difierent  sounds, 
not.  only  summoned  to  services  of  their  common 
church,  but  informed  too  of  periodical  visits  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  and  blacksmith,  the  time  to  cut  the 
communal  wood,  and  the  hour  at  which  to  go  to 
bed.  Thus  it  might  be  shown  that  in  reality  the  whole 
life  of  the  people  centred  round  the  vicinal  system,  for 
which  hitherto  not  even  a  name  has  been  found,  and 
upon  which  as  yet  no  monograph  exists,  though  it  waa 
discovered  by  Mr,  Webster  some  years  ago.' 

Its  light  shines,  if  somewhat  less  brightly  than  of  yore, 
in  B^am,  Bigorre,  and  Basque  land  to  this  nour,  and  goes 
far  to  acw>unt  for  the  comparatively  happy  lives  the  people 
live,   and   ever  have  lived,    in  and  about  the   western 


In  brief,  the  survival  of  this  system  is  due  to  its 
eminent  fitness,  just  as  its  evolution  was  to  the 
imperious  wants  it  so  well  supplied.  But  as  these  wants 
have  now  lessened,  so  likewise  has  its  influence.      There- 
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fore,  now  that  it  is  on  the  wane,  neighbour  may  with 
reason  say  to  neighbour, 

i  aon  imminuil  diet  l  " 


The  following  is  the  latest  published  definition  of 
Vecino,  Vmsin : — 

Se  coma  cm  vecino.  Todo  otne  qae  faze  faego  en  alf^na  veciadat 
e  oviere  peynnos  dftlbftrdei,  o  X  puercos  o  ovejas  o  cabrae,  o  herdat 
oviere  algnna  en  el  )a«%T,  pnede  ser  findor  en  toda  cosa. 

"  Hme  one  U  a  neighbour.  Kvery  man  who  lights  his  fire  (i.e.  has 
his  hearth  and  home)  in  anj  neighbonrhood  (vicinity)  or  shonld 
hare  ...  P  or  ten  hogs,  or  sheep,  or  goats,  or  shoald  have  any 
itiberilanoe  in  the  place,  can  be  secnrity  (bail)  in  everything." 

It  ia  difficult  to  find  any  translation  for  "  peynnos 
dalbarda."  It  is  either  some  dress  or  weapon  qualifi- 
cation, or  else  one  of  property,  the  former  most  probably. 
But  the  thing  to  observe  is,  how  the  being  a  neighbour 
brings  with  it  the  idea  of  mutual  obligation,  as  the  very 
essence  of  the  condition  "  puede  ser  fiador  en  toda  coea." 
"  Fiteros  inSditos  de  Vigucra  y  de  Val  de  Funes  (in  482 
Articles)  otorgados par  Don  Alfonso  el  Batallador  (King 
of  Navarre  1104-1134)"  in  the  Boletin  dc  la  ReS. 
Academia  de  la  Ilisioria,  November,  1900,  368-430. 

The  Vecino  is  said  to  mean  villager  in  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  364  (October,  1895),  quoting  a  passage  from 
Sicuius  Flaccus,  where  Vicinus  {incus,  village)  would 
seem  to  bear  the  same  meaning. 

The  strength  of  the  idea  of  the  Voisin  m  the 
Pyrenees  is  well  seen  in  a  kind  of  versified  catechism 
(not  in  question  and  answer),  Le  Tableau  de  la  hido  del 
parfait  Ghrestia  en  herses  ("  The  Picture  of  the  Life  of 
the  Perfect  Christian  in  Verse  "  ),  by  Pfere  Amilia,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustin,  written  in  1673  (reprint,  Foix, 
1897).     In  the  chapter  at  p.  272,  we  find — 

L'injnstice  falto  al  gazailhat  inoncen  de  la  raort  del  bestial.  ("The 
injustice  to  the  nietayer,  insared  person,  or  hirer  on  cheptel — gazailhat 
voven  all  these — innocent  of  the  death  of  his  caltle.") 
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L'amonr  qae  cadan  a  de  sa  propro  natora 
De  I'amoTir  del  prontchen  diu  eetre  la  mesnre. 
Qai  jamai  se  bol  mal,  qui  a'aimo  pas  sona  cos, 
E  qui  n'aimo  rproatcheo,  qu'es  un  os  de  noBtre  ob  ? 

"  Tbe  love  whicli  eacb  has  (to  liimself)  of  his  own  natare 
ShoDld  be  tbe  meaanre  of  the  lore  of  tbe  neighbonr. 
Whoever  wiabea  himaolf  ill,  who  lovea  not  his  own  body, 
And  who  loves  not  the  neighhonr,  who  ia  a  bone  of  onr  boae  P  " 

This  injustice  was  attempted  to  be  got  over  by  insurance, 
as  we  learn  from  Mr,  Webster's  Les  Assurances  mutuelles 
de  Bkail  et  le  Cheptel,  Bayonne,  1894. 

Of  those  who  put  the  law  in  force  against  the  gazailhat 
contrary  to  the  contume  we  have  the  striking  verses — 

La  coastniuo  n'ea  pas  nnn  lo  pla  fonndado, 
Se  de  las  gene  do  be  n'estado  nproabado. 
Uno  le  que  n'a  pas  de  Din  raproubaoia 
K'es  pas  tant  uno  ]e,  qu'es  uno  coarapcin. 

"  The  custom  in  not  ono  well  founded 
]f  it  has  not  been  approved  hy  people  of  worth. 
A  law  which  has  not  the  approval  of  God 
Is  not  so  much  a  law  as  it  is  a  source  of  corraption." 

Gazailhat,  gazaille,  miey-yoa-danhcric  {Custom  of  Soule, 
Ruhr.  XX)  nodic,  migodein^  is  a  very  important  word ; 
it  was  certainly  in  use  among  the  Visigoths.  In  its 
Latin  fonu  gascdianus  it  is  found  in  Galicia  in  572,  and 
in  other  forms  in  mediseval  charters  in  Latin  and  other 
dialects  from  Languedoc  to  Galicia  {cf.  Ducange,  s.  v.). 
It  is  probably  connected  with  the  German  gesellf  geseli- 
schafi. 

In  his  lately  published  Historia  de  Expana  y  de,  la 
Civilizacioa  Espitnola  (Barcelona,  1900)  Don  Rafael 
Altamira  says,  speaking  of  tbe  administrative  organisa- 
tion of  the  Visigoths  {p.  198),  that  the  country  population 
"  se  reunia  tambien  en  assembleas  de  vecinos  (Grodos  y 
Romanes)  llamados  conventus  puhlicos  vicinorum,  para 
decidir  acerca  de  las  cuestiones  de  propiedad  rural, 
division  de  tierras,  ganaderia,  persecucion  de  siervos 
huidos  y  otras  de  interns  local."  This  is  distinctly  the 
beziau  in  action.  It  is  certainly  as  much  Gothic  as 
Keltic. 


'  narirpo,  SecAfrcift  Si'iiorigurt  tur  U  Poyi  Batgue,  II,  416,  note. 
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boxe,  and  wood. 

by  t.  itckenny  hpghes.  m.a.,  f.r.9.,  f.8.a.,  f.g.s. 

Introduction. 

There  are  few  questioiia  of  greater  interest  than  those 
raised  by  an  investigation  of  the  various  methods  by 
"which  primseval  man  has ,  tried  to  supplement  the 
appliances  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  in 
common  with  the  lower  animals. 

I  have  been  approaching  the  question  in  a  tentative 
way  for  many  years,  and  have  from  time  to  time  brought 
forward  instances  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
forms  of  certain  instruments  were  originally  suggested 
by  natural  objects.'  I  have  now  gained  so  much  ad- 
■ditioual  knowledge  respecting  it  that  I  have  thought 
that  I  might  bring  the  whole  subject  forward  before  the 
Institute. 

When,  with  a  view  to  such  an  inquiry,  we  are 
examining  the  instruments  which  are  in  use  among  races 
■of  low  civilisation,  we  must  consider  whether  they  are 
works  of  art  involving  thought  and  experiment,  or  are 
merely  an  adaptation  from  natural  objects,  the  use  of 
which  may  easily  have  been  suggested  by  accident ; 
whether  they  are  common  appliances  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  every-day  life,  or  articles  of  luxury 
■or  dignity,  the  manufacture  of  which  would  demand 
■exceptional  skill  and  direction. 

In  tracing  the  migration  of  man  by  the  implements 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  one  of  the  first  questions 
to  be  asked  in  respect  of  any  work  of  art  upon  which  we 
rely  as  evidence  is  this  :  Was  it  imported  or  made  on  the 
apot  1     In  dealing  with  objects  commonly  made  of  wood, 

1  Camb.Amt.  Sw.,  October  Slit,  lS9e,  "On  tliedarivttjonof  the  batlle-ue.the 

"On   the  drrivatiun   of   a   boomemug  Ihrowing-stick, and  the  boomenng  from 

Viom  >  cetacean  rib."  the  ribe  of  the  celacea." 

Sot.  Ant.  r.i>»d.,  February  4th,  1897, 
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or  bone,  or  stone,  we  must  inquire  whether  the  trees,  or 
animak,  or  rocks  from  which  they  were  manufactured 
were  native  or  foreign. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  shown,'  this  line  of  inquiry  leads' 
to  very  unportant  generalisations  respecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  neolithic  implements  in  the  British  Isles,  where  a 
difference  of  foi-m  confirms  the  inferences  that  would  be 
drawn  from  the  difference  of  material,  and  enables  us  in 
certain  cases  to  distinguish  imported  from  indigenous 
specimens. 


The  Imitative  Faculty  among  Races  in  a  low 
Stage  of  Civilisation. 

Fi-om  observation  of  the  habits  of  races  in  an  early 
stage  of  development  we  can  often  explain  the  origin  of 
forms  which  have  been  modified  and  adapted  to  special 
uses  in  later  times  and  under  higher  conditions  of  life. 
We  can  understand  the  cause  of  the  conservatism  which 
has  been  observed  among  savages,  the  conservatism  of 
the  more  advanced  in  checking  tlie  unreasoning  or  care- 
less experiments  of  the  undeveloped  intelHgence,  to  which, 
nevertheless,  much  of  the  manipulation  of  the  routine 
work  of  daily  life  must  be  left.  The  imitative  faculty 
was  thus  strongly  developed. 

There  are  many  instruments  and  manufactured  vessels 
the  form  of  wliich  has  been  obviously  suggested  by 
natural  objects.  For  instance,  the  gourd  is  obviously 
the  original  of  many  primeeval  water-bottles.  Baron  von 
Hiigel  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  resemblance  of  some 
stone  drills  and  arrow-heads  to  sharks'  teeth,  and  informs 
me  that  sharks'  teeth  ai-e  actually  used  by  some  tribes  in 
the  same  way  as  the  stone  instruments ;  and  it  has  often 
been  shown  that  the  earliest  forms  of  metal  weapons  seem 
to  be  merely  copies  of  those  which  had  previously  been 
made  in  stone.  When,  then,  we  find  a  battle-axe  or 
hdton  de  commandement  resembling  a  cetacean  rib,  not 
only  in  general  outline,  but  also  in  many  details  of  form, 
we  may  fairly  indulge  in  the  speculation  as  to  whether 
this  implement  may  not  have  originated  in  the  bone  from 
which  it  seems  to  be  so  closely  copied,  and  we  may,  in 

'  CaBihridgi  Sivieip,  XII,  44. 
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the  same  way,  carry  our  investigations  onward  into  many 
suggestions  arising  out  of  similarity  of  form,  some  of 
which  will  commend  themselves,  and  some  of  which  must 
await  further  evidence,  but  the  greater  the  number  of 
cases  the  stronger  does  the  evidence  for  each  become. 


The  Use  of  Bone. 

Of  all  the  materials  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  or  objects  of  every-day  use  bone  is  the  most 
generally  available  and  suitable.  It  is  of  common 
occurrence  and  great  variety  of  form.  It  is  easily 
worked  and  yet  most  tough  and  durable.  It  comes  half- 
way between  wood  and  stone,  and  many  an  instrument, 
adapted  from  a  bone,  was  reproduced  in  stone  when 
greater  hardness  or  a  keener  edge  was  wanted,  and  in 
wood  if  there  was  not  time  or  opportunity  to  manu- 
facture the  required  form  in  harder  material. 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea  make  their  spears  of  the 
cassowary  bone.  In  the  hands  of  the  Yule  Islandera,  the 
teeth  of  the  kangaroo  and  "  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar 
are  implements  of  the  greatest  utility,"  and  "the  forks 
made  from  the  leg-bone  of  the  cassowary,  with  which 
they  eat  fish,  are  most  admirably  carved," 

I  exhibit  a  bone  arrow-head  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1)  made  by 
North  American  Indians  (Sioux  Indians,  as  I  was  in- 
formed). This,  and  the  examples  which  I  quote  from 
New  Guinea,  do  not  illusti-ate  so  much  the  adaptation  of 
natural  forms  as  the  selection  of  an  everywhere  available 
and  suitable  material. 

Similar  requirements  produce  similar  results,  but  the 
forms  into  which  the  stones  or  bones  of  any  district 
naturally  break  will  always  tend  to  suggest  the  parti- 
cular shapes  of  the  implements  adopted  there. 

Thus  many  of  the  bone  implements  figured  by 
D'Albertis'  from  New  Guinea  and  the  adjoining  islands 
are  very  like  those  which  I  exhibit  from  people  far 
removed  in  age  and  place,  though  it  will  be  hardly 
suggested  that  the  fashion  was  introduced  into  the 
British  Isles  from  New  Guinea  or  vice  rersd. 

■  Kew  OuUea :  What  t  did  and  luhal  J  *a>r.  Load.,  1S90, 1,  50,  416, 417. 
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The  splint-bone  of  a  horse  (Plate  I,  Fig.  2)  I  found  in 
use  in  a  farmhouse  in  Wales  for  making  button  holes, 

Apple  scoops  made  out  of  the  radius  or  tibia  of  a 
sheep  {Plate  I,  Figs.  3  and  4)  have  been  in  common  use 
down  to  quite  recent  yeai-s. 

Bone  skewers  and  pins  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5)  have  been 
turned  out  here  and  there  with  mediaeval  pottery  in 
Cambridge.  One  specimen  is  made  out  of  the  bone  of  a 
bird  merely  whittled  at  one  end  into  a  pen-shaped  point 
^Plate  I,  Fig.  6).  Some  of  the  others  are  cut  out  of  large 
solid  bones  that  do  not  suggest  this  form,  and  similar 
objects  were  dug  up  at  Haslingfield  with  Saxon  remains ; 
e.g.  Plate  I,  Fig.  7,  which  is  a  very  rudely  chipped  bone, 
while  Plate  I,  Fig.  9,  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
shuttle  or  bodkin. 

The  pointed  bone  shown  in  Plate  I,  Fig  8,  I  found  in 
the  refuse  of  the  Roman  potters'  field  at  Horningsea,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  used  for  making 
the  incised  ornamentation  on  the  pottery. 

A  slice  of  a  hollow  limb-bone  makes  an  admirable 
instrument  for  many  purposes.  The  "flayers"  made 
from  the  radius  or  tibia  of  a  small  ox  or  deer  (Plate  I, 
Figs.  10,  10a;  Plate  II,  Figs.  lA,  iB,  Ic)  are  not  un- 
common in  the  Fens. 

All  of  these  are  adapted  with  very  slight  modifications 
from  the  original  form. 

I  need  not  multiply  examples  to  prove  that  the  bones 
found  lying  about  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  washed 
up  on  the  shore  were  commonly  used  if  of  suitable 
forms  or  easily  modified  and  adapted,  and,  when  the 
demand  for  any  form  exceeded  the  supply,  were  repro- 
duced in  other  material. 

The  rough  hooks  used  for  fishing  by  many  races  in 
a  rude  state  of  civilisation  hardly  seem  the  best  that 
even  they  might  have  been  expected  to  devise.  But 
if  we  examine  some  of  these  more  carefully,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  made  by  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  of  common  shell  (Plate  II,  Fig.  7)  or  of  turtle 
shell  (Plate  II,  Fig,  8),  and  compare  them  with  certain 
bones  in  the  head  of  our  commonest  fish,  such  as  cod 
and  haddock  (Plate  II,  Figs.  9  and  10),  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  them. 
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It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  have  our  attention 
specially  called  to  those  characteristics  of  all  people  in 
a  primitive  state  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  their 
great  imitative  capacity  and  their  tenacity  in  copying 
details  even  when  they  are  unimportant  or  unfavour- 
able. 

Such  features  are  sometimes  seen  among  the  works  of 
art  belonging  to  much  higher  civilisation,  as  when  we 
find  the  structures  whien  were  necessary  in  wooden 
architecture  imitated  in  atone  ;  but  in  the  simpler  handi- 
work of  ruder  races  they  are  much  more  common  and 
strongly  marked. 

Now  if  we  take  the  commonest  weapons  of  the  South 
Pacific,  namely,  the  oval  potoo-patoo,  the  bill-shaped 
patoo-patoo^  the  battle-axe  or  bdton  de  commaiLdement , 
the  axe  'for  hurling,  and  the  boomerang,  we  shall  find 
that  every  one  of  them  is  either  commonly  made  of  the 
bones  of  cetacea  or,  by  its  form  and  the  unnecessary 
reproduction  of  marks  and  protuberances,  suggests  that 
it  was  derived  from  such  bones. 

In  different  districts  or  countries  a  suggestion  origi- 
nating in  one  and  borrowed  by  the  other  is  often  modified 
in  the  direction  of  the  natural  forms  which  offer  the  best 
substitute  for  the  original  material  should  it  prove  scarce 
or  altogether  wanting  in  the  new  locality.  The  oval 
patoo-patoo  (Plate  II,  Figs.  5  and  6),  and  the  bill  or  jaw- 
shaped  implement  {Plate  II,  Figs.  2a,  2b,  and  3)  seein  to 
be  cases  in  point- 
It  may  as  well  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  there  is  no 
idea  of  urging  that  all  these  forma,  no  matter  how  much 
modified  they  may  be  or  how  far  apart  they  may  occur, 
must  be  traced  to  any  one  of  the  places  where  they  are 
now  found.  All  that  is  suggested  is  that  they  have  a 
common  origin  in  natural  objects  ;  that  those  which  most 
resemble  the  bones  of  marine  animals  were  probably  first 
made  by  some  people  who  lived  near  the  coast,  while 
others,  like  the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass  in  Samson's  hand, 
were  seized  upon  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  time  by 
dwellers  inland.  The  cetacea  are  so  widely  distributed 
that  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  accounting  for  the  use  of 
their  bones  in  the  South  Pacific,  while  the  former 
dispersal    and    separation   of  races   will   easily   explain 
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the  occurrence  of  forms,  originally  derived  from  them, 
among  people  since  far  removed  from  the  sea. 

The  following  extract  from  the  New  Zealand  Herald, 
Monthly  Summary,  October  30th,  1896,  records  an 
example  of  a  war  club  made  from  the  jaw  of  a  sperm 
whale.  The  hoeroa  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the 
passage  was  of  course  made,  not  of  what  we  should  now^ 
understand  by  whalebone — that  is,  the  elastic  substance 
we  obtain  from  inside  the  mouth  of  a  right  whale — but 
of  a  piece  of  the  bone  of  a  whale.  The  sperm  whale  has 
no  whalebone  in  its  mouth. 

"  Before  his  departure  from  the  ])arliamentary  arena, 
Mr,  Thomas  Mackenzie,  M.H.R.,  was  the  recipient  of  a 
somewhat  valuable  and  unique  present  from  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Carroll.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  famous  war  club, 
made  from  the  jaw  of  a  sperm  whale.  The  club  is  known 
as  a  Katiatc,o\'  liver  cutter,  and  was  called  Wharepakau, 
after  an  ancestor  of  Rewi  Eangimio  of  the  Ngatimaniwa, 
a  sub-tribe  of  the  Urewera.  It  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Can-oil  by  Te  Tuhi  at  Ahikereni  on  March  6th,  1896. 
Major  Mair,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  Maori  weapons, 
writing  about  the  club,  mentions  that  when  he  first  met 
the  Urewera  natives  in  1865  this  weapon  was  in  the 
custody  of  Kewi  liangimio,  who  informed  him  that  it 
belonged  to  a  former  ancestor  (Wharepakau)  over  ten 
generations  ago,  and  that  it  was  greatly  valued  by  the 
tribe,  who  traced  the  ownership  from  father  to  son  for 
ten  generations,  The  names  of  the  previous  owners  are 
duly  chronicled.  It  was  Wharepakau,  in  connection 
with  his  brother-in-law  Tangiharum,  who  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  once  powerful  tribe  called  Te  Marangaranga, 
an  ancient  people  who  occupied  the  country  about  Galatea, 
Wharepakau  came  to  his  death  at  Tawhinau, near  Galatea, 
ill  this  manner  : — He  was  startled  by  seeing  a  moa,  which 
80  alarmed  him  that  he  fell  over  a  cliff,  and  the  point  of 
his  hoeroa,  a  whalebone  weapon  which  he  carried,  entered 
his  side  and  caused  his  death.  Theplace  where  he  fell 
is  stiU  called  Te  rere  o  Wharepakau  ('  Tne  Leap  of  Whare- 
pakau '),     Wharepakau  means  '  winged  house.'  " 
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The  Patoo-Patoo, 

The  oval  patoo-patoo  or  mere  {Plate  II,  Figs.  5  and  6), 
is  made  of  bone,  wood,  or  stone,  ground  into  a  long  fliit 
form  such  as  would  be  readily  suggested  by  the  water- 
"woni  fragments  picked  up  on  the  shore. 

One  of  the  specimens  (Fig.  5)  in  Captain  Cook's 
collection  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
is  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  cetacean  worked  into  a  flat, 
elongate,  oval  implement  with  a  handle  terminated  in 
a  transversely  grooved  knob  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
tliixjugb  the  hand  and  further  secured  by  a  hole  bored 
through  it  to  receive  a  thong.  This  specimen  does  not 
show  any  trace  of  the  original  form  of  the  jaw  out  of 
which  it  may  safely  be  inferred  to  have  been  fashioned 
from  the  texture  of  the  bone  and  the  foramina.  Fig,  6 
represents  an  implement  in  jadeite  from  the  same  collec- 
tion, obviously  made  upon  the  same  lines,  although  there 
was  nothing  in  the  stone  to  suggest  the  shape.  A  similar 
implement  is  found  in  wood. 

It  may  be  that  the  original  of  these  was  a  water- worn 
shoulder-blade,  the  proximal  expansion  suggesting  the 
handle. 

Some  of  these  implements  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  jaw-bone  of  some  smaller  animal  than  a  whale,  in 
which  case  the  form  of  the  jaw  may  be  expected  to  be 
retained. 

Now  among  the  specimens  brought  by  Captain  Cook 
from  New  Zealand  and  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College  there  is  one  made  of  green  jade,  the 
side  aspect  of  which  (Plate  II,  Figs.  2a,  2b)  reminds  one 
strongly  of  a  jaw  in  which  three  tooth-sockets  remain, 
while  the  rest  of  the  alveolar  has  been  cut  away. 

When,  however,  we  look  down  upon  the  supposed  teeth 
(Fig.  2b),  we  find  that  instead  of  the  three  sockets  we 
bave  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  of  a  grotesque  figure. 
This  is  in  stone,  so  that  there  is  no  suggestion  of  there 
being  any  part  of  the  actual  teeth  or  of  teeth-sockets 
remaining,  but  in  the  bone  specimen  (Fig.  3),  which  Is 
actually  part  of  a  jaw,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  suggestion. 
Other  points  of  resemblance  will  be  apparent  on  comparing 
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Fig.  2a  with  Fig.  4,  which  represents  the  jaw  of  a 
kangaroo,  the  dotted  Hne  cutting  off  the  thin  articulating- 
processes  as  they  would  be  by  oeiag  knocked  about  on 
the  shore. 

The  jaw-shaped  patoo-patoo  brought  by  Captain  Cook 
from  New  Zealand  may  be  derived  from  the  jaw  of  one 
of  the  marsupials  so  characteristic  of  Australasia,  or  it 
may  easily  have  been  brought  from  countries  where  the 
larger  mammals  are  common ;  for  we  must  remember 
the  traditions  of  the  natives — the  Maoris,  for  instance — 
that  they  migi-ated  from  other  lands  some  centuries  back. 


The  Battle-axe, 

A  long  flat  rib  would  make  a  very  effective  implement, 
and  with  little  work  might  be  shaped  into  a  weapon  like- 
the  wooden  sword  shown  in  Plate  III,  Figa  1a,  1b. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Freeman  informs  me  that  he  saw  a  bone 
weapon  like  a  large  cavahy  sword  from  3  to  4  feet 
long  in  one  of  the  camps  of  the  natives  at  Corva  Corva 
on  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zealand  in  1878. 

The  rib  of  a  cetacean  (Plate  III,  Fig.  2)  obviously- 
suggested  the  common  form  of  Fijian  battle-axe  or  hdton 
de  commandement  (Plate  III,  Fig.  3).  The  transverse 
process  which  rises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  proximal 
end  gives  it  somewhat  the  outline  of  an  animal's  head, 
while  the  small  interlocking  protuberance  on  the  side 
suggests  the  eye,  just  as  the  hole  for  the  ha-wser  is 
commonly  represented  near  the  figure  head  of  many  a 
vessel,  in  which  the  hawser  no  longer  passes  through 
it  but  is  attached  differently  from  the  origmal  method. 

Although  the  implements  are  made  of  wood,  these 
very  marked  but  unnecessary  features  are  generally 
reproduced. 

Hurling  the  Battle-axe. 

In  some  of  the  balfenoptera  which  are  or  were 
frequently  seen  round  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the 
proximal  end  of  the  ribs  which  occur  near  the  front 
part    of  the   animal   is    prolonged   below  the  vertebral 
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column  into  a  long  flat  pointed  process  as  represented 
in  Plate  III,  Fig.  4. 

The  Australians  have  a  wooden  implement  closely 
resembling  this  bone.  The  head  is  flat  and  pointed 
(Plate  III,  Fig.  5),  and  the  end  which  is  grasped  Is 
rounded  and  straightened  for  convenience  of  handling. 

Such  weapons  are  widely  distributed.  Owing  to  its 
flattened  end  and  thin  edge  the  missile  oflfers  less 
resistance  to  the  air,  and  when  it  is  made  to  rotate 
gains  steadiness  of  flight  as  does  a  quoit.  Discoidal 
and  falcate  implements  of  this  class  are  known  from 
India.  Weapons  of  this  form,  intended  to  be  thrown, 
were  employed  among  all  races.  Even  the  battle-axe 
of  Northern  Europe  was  not  only  used,  as  is  a  cavalry 
sword,  for  cutting  down  the  enemy  at  close  quarters, 
but  was  sometimes  hurled  at  him.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Conybeare  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  references  in 
support  of  this  : — Procopius'  (a.d.  539)  tells  how  "  the 
Franks  marched  into  Italy  to  the  number  of  100,000  men. 
A  few  horsemen  armed  with  spears  surrounded  the  king. 
All  the  rest  fought  on  foot,  having  neither  bow  nor 
spear,  but  each  with  a  sword  and  shield  and  one  axe. 
The  iron  of  this  axe  is  stout,  sharp  and  two-edged  ;  the 
handle,  of  wood,  is  exceedingly  short.  At  a  given  signal 
they  a}\  throw  these  axes,  and  thus  break  the  shields  of 
the  enemy  and  slay  his  men,"  Next  year  the  Franks 
sent  a  threatening  message  to  Belisarius  that  a  reinforce- 
ment of  500,000  was  on  its  way  across  the  Alps  "whose 
axes  flying  through  the  air  will  bury  the  Roman  army  in 
one  heap  of  ruin."  Procopius  was  himself  engaged  in 
this  campaign  and  forcibly  describes  how  the  Goths. 
(who  thought  the  Franks  were  come  to  aid  them,  and 
came  out  to  greet  them)  were  met  by  "  a  storm  of  flying 
axes." 

What  more  natural  than  that  a  native  of  the  South 
Pacific  Islands  should  pick  up  the  axe-like  rib  of  a 
cetacean  which  he  found  upon  the  shore  and  use  it  as 
a  battle-axe  at  close  quarters  or  a  throwing  weapon, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  middle  ribs,  whose  flattened 
ends  adapted  them  admirably  for  this  purpose  ? 
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The  Boomerang. 

The  boomerang  is  a  very  curious  implement,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  tnat  savages  calculated  out  and  manu- 
factured an  instrument  vhich  should  be  so  nearly  flat 
and  in  one  plane  as  to  fly  rotating  in  that  plane,  and 
which,  further,  should  be  chamfered  off  like  two  vanes  of 
a  windmill,  so  that,  when  the  force  of  propulsion  was 
dying  out,  the  rotation  should  carry  the  instrument  up 
into  a  higher  position,  from  which  it  should  glide  down  an 
air-incline  to  the  place  from  which  it  started,  or  to  some 
other  place  at  the  wiU  of  the  thrower.'  It  might  he  in- 
ferred that,  since  they  could  not  have  elaborated  such  a 
complicated  machine,  they  must  have  obtained  it  from 
some  other  people  of  higher  civilisation,  or  be  themselves 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  such  a  race. 

But  these  difficulties  are  got  over  if  we  can  show 
■strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  boomerang  itself 
might  well  be  suggested  by  a  common  and  world-wide 
natural  object,  and  that  a  simple  explanation  can  be 
-offered  of  the  adoption  of  that  peculiarity  of  form  in 
which  the  boomerang  differs  from  the  common  axe 
adapted  for  close  combat  or  to  be  hurled. 


Supposed  Use  of  the  Boomerang  in  India,  Egypt, 
Europe. 

It  has  actually  been  urged  as  corroborative  evidence  of 
a  common  origin  for  some  of  the  black  races  of  India  and 
of  Australia  and  some  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
that  this  peculiar  instrument,  the  boomerang,  the  chai-ac- 
teristic  weapon  of  Australasia,  was  used  in  India  and 
figured  on  certain  ancient  monuments  in  Egypt. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  object  repre- 
sented in  Egyptian  sculpture  was  i-eally  a  boomei'ang  or 
■one  of  those  weapons  just  described  which  might  he 
used  as  an  axe  at  close  quarters  or  be  hurled  at  the 
enemy.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  inferring  that, 
whatever  it  was,  it  must  have  been  made  or  even  used  by 
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the  highly  civilised  Egyptians  themselves,  but  ouly  that 
it  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  record  by  some  i-ace  with 
which  the  Egyptians  came  in  contact  or  perhaps  even 
employed.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were, 
among  the  Russian  troops,  soldiers  fighting  with  bows 
and  arrows  against  the  French. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  cateia  of  Virgil 
was  a  boomerang — 

"  Teutonico  ritu  soliti  ton|aei-e  cateiaB.''' 
This  was  a  foreign  weapon  of  some  kind  wlrich  Virgil 
speaks  of  as  Teutonic,  a  name  then  applied  to  the  people 
of  Northern  Europe  whether  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  origin. 
Igidorus  calls  it  Gallic — 

"  Cateia  est  i;enas  Gallici  teli  .  .  .  qaod  b!  &b  artifice  mtttatsr, 
rut^oB  venit  ad  oam  qui  misit.''* 

That  the  Gauls  u.sed  it  as  a  weapon  of  war  is  suggested 
by  Bezzenberger," 

According  to  Servius  the  cateia  was  like  the  aclis,  or 
aclys,  of  which  Virgil  says — 

Osoorumqae  manue  :  teretes  sunt  aclides  iIKb 

Tela,  sed  haec  lento  nios  est  aptitre  flt^ello.* 

That  is  to  say,  they  were  thrown  with  a  thong  fastened 

on  to  a  handle  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  whip,  and  these 

thongs  were  known  as  amenta — 

"  Qaibns  at  mitti  possint,  vmciantor  jacala." 
It  was 

"  Ooans  HDtiqni  jacnii  exigni  et  tereti^,  qnod  flagello  sea  loro 
loDgiRsime  JBCiPbatur."* 

This  was  simply  to  give  the  thrower  more  leverage  and 
to  enable  him  to  send  ifc  farther. 

Some,  hnwever,  forgetful  of  the  form  of  the  weapon, 
and  not  bearing  in  mmd  this  methofl  of  hurling  a  javelin 
with  the  ameiUum,  misunderstood  the  use  of  the  thong, 
and  saw  in  it  merely  a  string  attached  to  the  missile, 
then,  speculating  upon  its  use,  suggested  that  it  was  for 
pulling  the  weapon  back  to  the  thrower. 

"  Aclides  tela  sant  qxue  fane  religatn,  post  infliotam  Tainan 
I'titrahatitDr.'' 


'  .fijMtrf,  VII,  T41. 

'  Or,>j„XVm-VIT,7. 

'  BtUrdge,  X.YI,  Vii. 


.oogic 
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Servius  says— 

"  Catejani  qaidem  assemnt  teli  genus  esse  tale,  qnales  adides  sunt, 
ex  materia  qnam  ninxime  lentn,  cnbitDa  longiindme,  tota  fere  clavis 
ferreia  iliigiUa,  qnam  in  hoatem  jacnlantea,  liueis,  quibos  earn 
adnexnei'aDt,  reciprocnm  faciebant." 

Salmas,  accepting  this  explanation,  says,  "Itafuisse 
laro  Uhgatas,  itt  peracto  vilnere  ad  jacientis  manum 
redireiit."  Isidorus,  however,  says  nothing  about  its. 
having  a  string  attached  to  it  by  which  it  could  be  puUed 
back,  and  describes  it  as  a  weapon  "  quod  si  ah  artifice 
miUatur,  rursitm  venit  ad  eum  qui  misit,"  or,  as  Coning- 
ton  puts  it,  "  he  supposes  that  it  returned  of  itself  to  the- 
thrower  like  an  Australian  boomerang." 

Thus  Virgil's  whip-like  amentum,  or  thong  with  a 
handle,  grew  into  a  string  so  long  that  with  it  the 
missile  could  be  drawn  back.  Then  the  thong  was  lost 
sight  of  altogether,  and  it  was  said  that  this  weapon  iT 
skiliulij'  thrown  would  return  to  the  thrower,  that  m  fact 
it  was  a  boomerang. 

It  may  be  that  the  traditional  descriptions  of  two- 
different  weapons  may  have  got  mixed  up :  the  one  a 
javelin  with  a  smooth  round  shaft,  "  trrcti  mucrone,"  and 
thrown  to  a  great  distance  with  a  thong,  "  quod  fiagello- 
seu  loro  longissime  jaciehatur "  ;  the  other  a  battle-axe 
studded  with  nails,  "  clavis  sit  ferrets  inviccm  religata," 
and  never  flying  very  far,  but  crushing  through  every 
obstacle  against  which  it  struck. 

"  Quce  jacta  qnidem  non  tonge  propter  gravitatem  erolat,  Bed,  qao 
pervenit,  vi  niinia  perfringit." 

It  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
javelin,  of  which  each  soldier  carried  two  or  more,  "  earum 
binas  saltejn  aut  plures  cliam  ferehant  milites in proelio,'' 
for  each  soldier  could  not  carry  a  bundle  of  heavy  battle- 
axes  or  clubs  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  informs  me  that  he  heard  Hofrath 
BUhler  say  that  he  had  himself  "  seen  a  tribe  of  Bhils  in 
Central  India  using  the  boomerang.  They  employed  it 
not  in  war,  but  (as  well  as  I  remember)  for  killing  wild 
ducks.  The  weapon  was  a  true  boomerang  which  re- 
turned to  the  thrower." 

Whether  or  not  the  Indian  wooden  axe,  adapted  for* 
hurling,  had  always  the  twist  of  a  boomerang  is  not  qtiite 
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clear.  But  if  it  ever  had  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  the  common  property  of  the 
Negrito  or  other  perhaps  earlier  race,  and  have  originated 
anywhere  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  such  as 
that  ocean  was  when  ^he  people  who  first  used  the 
boomerang,  and  whose  traces  are  seen  in  Australasia,  in 
the  Deccan,  and  in  Egypt,  travelled  along  its  shore. 


Origin  of  Boomerang. 

If  this  be  so  it  is  improbable  that  the  boomerang  was 
the  result  of  calculation  and  therefore  the  product  of  a 
very  advanced  civilisation.  We  must  rather  look  for 
its  origin  in  some  common  natural  object,  and  seek  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  adoption  of  that  peculiarity  of 
form  by  which  the  boomerang  differs  from  the  common 
battle-axe. 

The  front  ribs  of  the  cetacea  generally  differ  much 
from  all  the  others,  and  this  difference  is  more  marked  in 
some  species  than  in  others. 

They  are  flattened  and  almost  equally  broad  along  their 
whole  length  (Plate  III,  Fig.  6),  and  moreover  the  plane 
in  which  the  bone  lies  is  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  animal's  body,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  at  the  distal 
end  to  bend  back  to  the  normal  position  of  the  other  ribs 
and  lie  parallel  to  the  barrel,  which,  with  the  usual 
chamfering  off  at  the  proximal  end,  where  there  is  an 
adaptation  for  overlap,  gives  the  bone  the  form  of  two 
adjoining  vanes  of  a  windmill.  This  would  produce  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  flight  of  such  a  heavy  object  as 
a  cetacean  rib-bone,  and  would  be  rather  a  disadvantage 
to  it  as  a  throwing  weapon. 

When,  however,  the  bone  weapons  were  reproduced  in 
wood  (Plate  III,  Fig.  7),  and  the  form  was  closely  imitated, 
these  two  vanes  by  their  rotation  would  carry  the  light 
wood  up  to  a  higher  level  and  let  it  glide  back  along  an 
inclined  air-plane  to  the  thrower.  The  discovery  would 
thus  be  made  by  accident. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  has  made  the 
subject  of  boomerangs  a  special  study,  that  it  is  only  a 
small  proportion  of  them  that  have  the  twist  requisite  to 
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make  them  describe  a  curved  path  or  return  to  the  point 
from  which  they  were  thrown. 

As  the  ribs  vary  in  different  species  of  cetacea  and 
also  at  different  parts  of  the  same  animal,  there  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  much  variety  in  the  forms  of  weapon 
derived  from  them ;  but  they  pass  gradually  from  one 
form  to  another  through  intermediate  ribs,  and  so  we  find 
a  similar  series  among  the  weapons,  as  has  been  shown  by 
General  Pitt-Rivers. '  This  suggested  their  being  derived 
one  from  the  other,  as  probably  many  were. 

Summary. 

1.  Bone  is  a  commonly  available  material  everywhere, 
and  the  forms  of  bones  have  suggested  the  shapes  of  the 
instruments  independently  in  many  and  far  distant 
countries, 

2.  The  four  characteristic  weapons  or  implements  of 
Australasia,  namely,  the  ■patoo-patoo,  the  battle-axe,  the 
hurled  axe,  and  the  boomerang,  find  their  exact  counter- 
part in  the  bones  of  cetacea  which  are  thrown  upon  those 
very  shores,  which  is  too  large  a  number  to  be  referred  to 
mere  coincidence,  especially  seeing  that  two  out  of  the 
four  have  been  found  made  of  cetacean  bones  as  well  as 
of  wood  or  stone. 

In  the  cetacean  ribs  there  is  not  only  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  battle-axe,  which  has 
something  of  the  profile  of  a  wild  swan's  head,  but  also  of 
the  ybrm  of  the  Modes  of  the  boomerang,  for  some  of  the 
cetacean  ribs  have  a  twist  in  them  due  to  the  gradual 
change  from  the  position  of  the  front  ribs,  which  are 
flattened  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
animal's  body,  to  the  position  of  ribs  which  lie  flat  on  the 
"  barrel." 

The  heavy  bone  would  probably  never  show  the  effect 
of  the  rotatory  motion  upon  the  two  blades  though  they 
were  incUned  like  the  vanes  in  a  windmill,  but  when  it 
was  imitated  in  lighter  material  by  the  savage,  who 


'  J<mm.  S.  Uniled  Sereiee  Zmi.,  >einblBnce  of  tbe  wnponi  of  mtIj 
ol.  XII,  1868,  No.  LI,  p.  899,  "  Primi-  races ;  their  Tu-istioDi,  oonliiniity,  wiJ 
le  WorfuT,  Section   11 :    On  tha  ra>      deTetopraent  of  form." 
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copied  essential  or  unessential  characters,  the  form  would 
at  length  be  .noticed  and  being  found  of  advantage  would 
be  carefully  reproduced. 

Cetacea,  such  as  the  grampus,  are  of  world-wide  distri- 
bution, and  the  Ca'ing  whale  occurs  round  the  shores  of 
Australia,  where  the  true  rotating  boomerang  is  most 
common. 

The  jaw  of  a  kangaroo,  or  of  some  mammal  carried  by 
the  natives  from  other  lands,  would  explain  the  peculiar 
bill  shape  of  some  of  the  implements. 
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CURRENT   ARCHEOLOGY. 
SiLCHESTEK.      ExCATATIOKS  DURING  THE  YEAR   1900. 

The  work  of  the  past  season,  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mill 
Stephenson  and  Mr.  Hope,  comprised  the  examination  of 
four  Insulae  at  the  northern  end  of  the  area  enclosed  by 
the  city  walls,  being  Nos.  23  to  26  on  the  plan  published 
by  the  Excavation  Committee.  The  results  were  of  great, 
and  in  one  case,  to  be  referred  to  later,  of  exceptional 
interest. 

Insula  2H  was  first  dealt  with.  It  is  a  square  of 
394  feet,  being  thus  considerably  above  the  average  size. 
But  in  spite  of  this  it  contained  only  two  buildings  of 
importance,  with  traces  of  a  number  of  small  structures 
in  its  northern  portion.  House  No.  1,  at  the  south-west 
corner,  had  been  previously  uncovered  by  the  Rev.  J,  G, 
Joyce  in  1865  and  described  by  him,  but  several  new 
points  were  brought  to  light  during  its  re-examination.  It 
IS  of  the  courtyard  type,  with  the  main  chambers  on  the 
north  and  east,  a  corridor  and  entrance  vestibule  on  the 
south,  and  the  entrance  to  the  courtyard  on  the  west.  It 
contained  a  large  number  of  mosaic  floors,  mostly  of  simple 
character  and  without  pattern.  The  entrance  vestibule, 
however,  had  a  floor  of  an  unusual  kind,  probably 
unexampled  in  England  outside  Silchester,  showing  a 
combination  of  the  two  systems  of  paving,  opus  sectile  and 
opus  tesseltittum.  House  No.  2,  also  of  the  courtyard  type, 
is  irregularly  placed  with  regard  to  the  lines  of  the  streets, 
and  shows  by  its  plan  that  it  has  undergone  a  series  of 
additions  and  alterations.  Origin'ally  it  was  probably  of 
the  corridor  type,  and  consisted  of  the  western  range 
only,  but  was  converted  to  its  present  form  by  the 
addition  of  north  and  east  wings.  In  one  of  the  larger 
rooms  was  a  mosaic  floor  with  a  geometrical  centre  of 
black  and  white  fret  and  knot  work,  within  a  vaudyked 
border  of  red  and  drab  tesserae,  all  set  in  a  red  ground. 
Another  room,  with  a  pillared  hypocaust  under  its  eastern 
end,  had  a  floor  of  red  mosaic,  enclosing  a  panel  with  a 
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border  of  braid  work  and  four  compartments,  one  of  whicli 
was  destroyed  ;  the  others  contained  respectively  a  floral 
pattern,  a  vase,  and  a  dolphin,  on  a  ground  of  white  chalk 
tesserae,  which  had  ahnost  entirely  perished.  Immediately 
to  the  south  of  this  house  was  a  smaU  rectangular  building 
standing  east  and  west,  18  feet  by  17  feet  externally, 
with  a  porch-like  projection  on  its  eastern  side  built  with 
a  straight  joint  against  the  inain  structure,  and  clearly 
an  addition  to  it.  A  chase  for  the  plates  of  a  wooden 
floor  existed  on  three  sides  of  the  rectangle,  which  from 
other  indications  may  have  been  a  small  temple  or  tedictda 
with  two  columns  in  antis  on  its  eastern  side.  Wooden 
floors  are  exceedingly  rare  but  not  unknown  in  the 
buildings  at  Silchester.  Foundations  of  a  smaller  and 
earlier  rectangular  building  were  discovered  within  the 
walls  just  described,  having  a  different  axis  to  them,  but 
further  excavation  threw  no  light  on  its  history.  A  first 
brass  of  Marcus  Aurellus  was  found  at  the  floor  level  of 
the  earlier  building.  Iitsvla  24,  a  long  triangular  area 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  city  wall,  contained  two 
houses,  both  close  to  the  wall.  House  No.  1,  of  the 
corridor  type,  stood  east  and  west,  and  was  entered  from 
the  street  oy  a  short  corridor  and  a  vestibule.  A  number 
of  square  rooms  with  intermediate  passages  opening  on 
to  a  corridor  on  the  south  side  formed  the  body  of  the 
house  and  were  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  complete 
absence  of  any  remains  of  flooring,  although  the  back 
walls  were  standing  to  a  greater  height  than  is  usual 
at  Silchester.  Traces  of  both  earlier  and  later  buddings 
were  found  on  the  site.  House  No.  2  showed  a  remark- 
able plan,  not  paralleled  by  anything  as  yet  found. 
Houghly  speaking  it  was  of  the  courtyard  type,  with  the 
courtyard  bisected  by  an  entrance  gallery.  In  the 
entrance  vestibule  was  a  pavement  similar  to  that  de- 
acribed  in  House  1,  Insula  23,  as  a  combination  of  the  two 
^Btems  of  paving,  and  unexampled  outside  Silchester. 
The  main  body  of  the  house  consisted  of  a  row  of 
chambers  and  passages  having  corridors  on  either  side, 
the  southern  being  the  principal  and  the  northern 
probably  a  pentise  only.  The  central  group  of  chambers 
were  planned  with  an  eye  to  effect,  at  the  end  of  the 
long  ^dlery  leading  from  the  street.     A  vestibule  w4th  a 
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cyphuw*'  argenteum  .j  vaccam  .j.  juuencam  .j.  vituluJii 
Que  sunt  in.  custodja  Ade  Delby  &pud  leye.  Jtcwi  j. 
suem  cum  .iij.  porcellM  .j.  peciam  de  Busset.  .ij.  cyphos 
de  mazero*  •iiij."  coclearja  argentea  .j.  fermaculum^ 
argenteum .  duo  pallia  de  virit^  panno  .  penulata*.  .j. 
supertunica  de  pannez'  .j.  tunjca  de  virjdj  .  duas  ollas 
eneas  .ij.  pelues  .iij.  patellas.  &  quactem  pateUawi 
ancarjam'  .uij."  martinotes^  .ij.  Endaija^  .j.  saccam 
,v.  cistas  .j.  culcitram*  albam  punctatam  .j.  craticulam'" . 
.iij,  candelabra  ferrea.  &  omnia  alja  bona  mea  qiwcumque 
locorum  in-uenta  Lego  insimul  ad  vendenda  &  inde 
prouenjencja  lego  ad  distribuenda  paupcrib««  Bristollie 
&  ad  diuina  celebranda  pro  anima  mea  &  pro  animabrw 
omnium  fidelium  defunctor?(m  pro  diajtosicione  executorum 
meoru»t .  quihus  voluntatem  meani  committo  .  soluto 
debito  .  completo  testamento .  Kxecutoree  huius  testamentj 
mej  constituo .  dominum  Wdlelmum.  vjcarium  eccl^sie 
Omnjum  sanctorum  .  Walternm  clericum  .  &  Nicholauwi 
Cuppare .  qutbtis  supplico  prout  superiua  est  ordinatuw* 
pro  deo  &  animabiw  eorumdem  aicut  vjderint  melius  & 
cautius  ad  commodum  anime  mee  ac  a^iimabu^  omnjum 
fideliujft  defunctoruwi  nomjne  meo  disponant  &  ordinent. 

Endorsed  Grene  lates  in  the  fifteenth  century  hand 
in  which  the  vestry  hook  is  urritten :  and  Hec 
est  testamentuTJi  Aljcje  Halye  de  parrochia 
omnjum  sanctorum  Bristoihe  conditum  die 
MeTTum  proxinict  ante  festum  translacio/iis 
sanc(i  Swithunj  .  Anno  gratie  M^.CC*.  Ix". 
pnmo  ill  a  contemporary  hand. 


'  A  bowl  or  eup.  onp  ?    John  JenliTni  aliiu  Stoyner  in*' 

'  Mribt*  are  large  drinking  bowli  or  Aanei  his  wife  gRTO  a  »tondyng  Noot» 

cupe.  witb    a    beitjr     irell    j-goltt    to   AH 

^  Pouiblj' a  clsip  or  buckle.  Saints  Cburuh,   c.   1492   {ralrybcot, 

*  Lined.    It  is  not  olear  whet  "pal-  p.  153). 

*  FerhapB  "  pannes  "  or  rloth.  '   Culcita  or  culeitra  meuiB  a  matims 

*  Perhaps  for  "  patellam  anBariani."  or  couch.  (Conlocmitu  in  culcita  pit- 
put  for  "  patellam  ansatam,"  a  aish  or  mea  :  Cicero,  Tuitmlan.  Ditpni,,  111-. 
plate  with  handlea.  lii.,  46.) 

'  Is    thi*    some    sort   of    Note,   i.e.  "  A  little  gridirop. 


PARISH  CHURCH   OF  ALL  SAINTS,   BRISTOL. 


IV. 

Endowment  of  a  Lamp  to  burn   before 

St.  Mabqarbt's  Altar,  and  of  the 

Service  of  St.  Mary. 

Endorsed  Euydence  of  the  Cornere  house  nexte  the 
Condyte  for  oure  lady  [Seruyee  in  a  later  hand] 
iij.s.  in  the  fifteenth  century  hand  already 
referred  to. 

Datum  per  copiam .  NoueHnt  vniuersi  quod  Ego 
Ricarrfus  de  Manegodesfeld  Maior  BristoUie  de  ordina- 
ctone ,  consensu .  &  assensu  tocms  comitatis  eiusdem  villa 
tradldi .  dlmisi .  Concessi .  ac  preseati  sciipto  confirmaui 
Johanni  Kyft  Burgensi  nos(ro  totam  illam  teTram  in  villa 
Bristollie  iuxta  Cimitejium  ecclesie  Omniuin  sanctorum 
quom  Johannes  de  yate  drapei'ius  in  confeccione  testi- 
monii  sui  ad  semiciujji  beate  Marie  in  dicta,  ecclesia, 
Omnium  Banctorum  reliquit .  Que  quidem  terra  iacet 
inter  dictum  Cimiterium  ex  vna  parte .  &  terram  que 
fuit  Johannis  Plunibam  ex  altera .  &  extendit  se  a  vico 
de  Comatrete  antenus  usque  ad  tfirram  que  fiiit  GalG^di 
Cormangere  postenus.A  continet  eadem  terra  in  latitudine 
Douem  pedes  &  dimidium .  et  in  longitudine  viginti  & 
nouem  pedes.  'Rabendam  &  teudendctm  totam  prediciam 
te/ram  cum  edificijs  &  omnibws  per-tinenciis  suis  eidem 
Johanrti  Kift  &  heredibus  uel  assignatijt  suis  libere  quiete 
bene  (?)  &  in  pace  Jure  hereditare  imperpetuuni .  Eed- 
dendo  inde  annuatim  ffratrihus  ]ia.lendanbus  Bristollt'e 
oeto  solido^  argenti  ad  qwatuor  anni  termlTzos .  videlicet 
ad  Pascham  duos  eolidos .  ad  N&tivitatem  heat'i  Johcermis 
Baptists  duos  solidos .  Ad  (estum  sancti  M\chaelis .  duos 
Bilidos .  &  ad  Natim(a(em  dommi  duos  soh'do*.  &  heredibu,* 
Jacobi  la  Warre  decern  solidos .  ad  eosdcm  terrainos  equis 
porctonibus .  &  ad  sustentacioTiem  vnitts  lampadiS  ardentis 
ante  altare  sancte  Margarete  in  prcdi'cia  ecclesia  Omnium 
sanctorum  duodecim  denan'os  ad  duos  anni  terminos  scilicet 
ad  Pascham  sex  denarios  &  ad  fe-stuni  sancfi  Michoefis 
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sex  denan'o* .  Et  etiam  ad  semicium  beate  Marie  in 
predicta  ecclcjria  Omnium  sanctorum  tres  solidos  annuatim 
ad  qttatuor  anni  tcrmi^ios  pnncipaks  equis  porctonibtw 
pro  omnibtis  seruiciis .  exacctonibws  .  querelis .  &  demaii- 
aatis  ad  dtc(am  terrain  pertinentibtw .  saluo  vno  obolo 
argenti  per  annum  de  landgabulo.  Jn  huiu*  autem  rei 
testimonium  presenti  scri'pto  sigillum  comitates  BristoUte 
est  appensum  .  Hiis  testibus .  Symone  Adrian  &  Johonne 
Clerico  Senescallis  tunc  Glide  marcandorum  (?) .  WiHetnio 
de  Marina  &  Waltero  ffrfBunce^s  prepositis .  Roberto 
Turtle.  Euerardo  ffraunceys.Ritfardo  Osmund.  Stephano 
le  Jeneye  .  Radulpho  Wineman  .  Ricardo  de  Bercham  . 
Ricarrfo  Le  Ropere  .  Gileniino  Drapcn'o .  &  multis  aliis. 
Jn  cniiis  Copie  testimomiim  presentibrw  sigillum  Maiori- 
tatis  ville  BristoUte  &  etiam  sigillum  Officij  Decauatws 
eiusdem  ville  sunt  appensa. 

Of  the  two  Reals,  oulj  part  of  Ihe  mayor's  seal  i-emains. 

According  to  Bicart,  Richard  of  Mnngiilsfield  WEi«  mayor  in  1265,  1S8G, 
1290,  and  l!iB6.  Ricart  does  not  give  the  prepoaitora  for  any  of  these  yeara. 
Of  the  Gild  of  Merchant*  nothing  aeema  Known  definitely  at  this  time.  A 
Walter  le  Fraunces  was  mayor  m  1233  and  another  in  1S93.  £verai-d 
FraunciH  was  bailiff  in  1334,  1327,  and  1328.  A  Rfidkilphus  Wynemone  was 
bailiff  in  1314.  A  Robert  Turtle  was  one  of  the  witneaaea  in  William  Selke's 
grant  mentioned  on  p.  15S  :  and  a  James  le  Warre  was  mayor  in  1236. 

Symon  Adi-ian  and  WiOiam  de  Maryna  were  senesctuilH  in  1275,  and  Symon 
Adiyan  had  been  ao  before  in  1270.  William  le  Maiyner  wna  aenuchal  in 
1 S99,  so  that  he  probably  waa  not  prepoaitor  or  bailiff  that  year.  Walter  le 
Framicpa  was  mayor  in  1S93,  so  that  he  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  an 
inferior  office  at  any  later  date.  The  lat«st  date  for  the  lease  ia  thus  1290, 
and  possibly  it  may  be  1266  or  1285. 

Joceua  de  Beigny,  senior,  granted  towards  the  lights  of  the  chnrch,  and  in 
return  for  certain  easementa  conceded  by  the  vicar,  church wardena,  aud 
pariahionera,  of  their  cemetery,  2«.  Bd.  rent  assize  from  a  tenement  opposite 
the  south  door  of  the  church  ;  witnessed  by  John  de  Axebrugge,  John  att« 
Waller,  Richard  le  White,  Walter  le  White,  Jocena  de  Reigny,  junior,  and 
Clement  Turtle,  on  Thuraduy,  St.  Jamea  Ap.,  1331,  5  Edw.  Ill  (mdorsed 
ii.a.vj,d.  of  Eente  Asawe  for  J.  Baste  dor  of  John  Branfeld  gojng  yn-to  the 
Churchehey,  in  the  oriffiTi^  fifteenth  century  hand  of  th«  rettry-book  before 
mejitiimed).  Bicart  makes  John  de  Azbrige  mayor  in  1331,  John  at  Wall 
bailif  in  1330  (another  in  1232),  Richard  le  White  bailiff  in  1313  and 
1319,  JoceuA  le  Baj'ny  bailiff  in  13^9  and  1334,  and  Clement  Turtle  bailiff  in 
1321  and  1322. 

There  ia  no  mention  of  St.  Margaret's  altar  in  the  later  documents  at  All 
Saints  Chui-uh. 
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Gift  of  a  Fix  to  hold  the  Reserved  Eucharist 

AT  THE  High  Altae,  and  for  Huselling 

THE  Sick  :    24th  December,  1303. 

Endorsed  Evydence  of  Rogere  Gui-delere  tor  the 
(Jowpe'  &  the  Cuppe'  &  the  Spoue  m  the  same 
ffteenOi  century  haiul  ax  before  mentiotied. 

Ommhiis  cfijnsti  fidelibits  hoc  preseus  scriptum  visuris 
uel  audituris  Rogerus  le  Gui-dlare  pai-ochianus  EccWe 
OniniuHi  Sanctonim  Briatollie  salutem  in  domino .  Noueiit 
vniuei^itas  ve-ttra.  me  dedis8e,Ecclcs(e  Omniu?*i  Sanctorum 
predic^e  ad  honorem  dei  patWs  om«ipotentis  &  gloriose 
vlrgiuis  &  Matris  Marie  &  Omnium  Sanctnrum  vnam 
Ouppitn  ,  cum  Coopcrtorio  de  argento  ,  deauratam  infra 
&  «xtni  ,  cunt  vna  Cmce  &  ymagiiie  argentis  simiiitei- 
(leauiTitis  siipra  existentibws,  cum  Longo  pede  , lapidibua 
omato  ,  similiter  deaurato  ponderis  Sexagmta  &.  Septem 
solidoruTH  argeiiti.&  infra  eandem  Cuppaw  quoddam 
vas  argenteun* ,  ad  Moduin  Cyphi  fabricatuni  ponderis 
iuorum  soHdorMjn  &  sex  deuarioiTim.  argeiiti .  &  quod 
ilia  Cuppa  cum  predic(o  Cypho  infra  existente  ,  in 
predicfa  Kcclesia  imperpetuum  pecmaneat  ad  suiiimum 
altare"  eiusdem  Eccfme .  Jta  qwod  preciosum  Corpus 
clirist'i ,  iufra   apponetur  &  semper  custodJetur  ,  &   qwod 


'  Coape,    O.Fr.    Coupe,    L«t.    mpa.  wode's  comment  on    the   practico  see 

The  origin&l    meaiiiag   u    tab,  rat,    or  ProtiHelalii,  LA.  Ill :  Tit.  I>t  euilodia 

torret     The  Promptoriam  ParBvloruin  Eackariitie -.    cap.  I>iffai»timam :   varb, 

Ufdkina  it  as  Peoe,  cratrr,  which,  meaai  Cum  clautura).     Thia  was  not,  honever, 

>  large   bow!,  a   cistem,   He.    It  evi-  the  odI;  method  lUJtipted  id   EagUod, 

dmUy  meani  here  a  large  covered  stand-  although  hy  far  tlie  moat  comuioti.    In 

ing  or  hanging  pyi.  the  OHice   of   the  Deacon*   of   Trioitj 

'  Tlie   "Cuppe"    ad    modem     Cyphi  Church,  Corentrj   (BrilM  Mag. 1834,; 

JaMcaluiH  nae  a  small  pTi  to  hold  the  ri,  2S1,  265)  there  is  twice  made  men- 

reierred    Eucharist    inaide     the    large  tion  of  "the  door  at  the  tiigh  altar'aend 

''Cowpe."      CtrpfB,    Cipkuit,    Patera,  wliere  the  sacrament  etandeth."     And 

euppa.    {Prompt.  Pnre.S  the  infamous  Udall  sajs  ;  "  In  a  great 

*  A  dctretal  of  Qregor;  IX.  required  number  of  places  even  here  within  thia 

the  priest  to  keep  the  Eucharist  resorvcd  i-eatm,  both  abbeja  and  other  churches, 

For  the  aick  in  a  clean  and  honourable  the  tocrament  va^  nercr  ;et  unto  Ihia 

pbeebTitMlf  (Lib.  Ill:  Tit.41:capi).  day    hanged      over    the     high    altar" 

The  commOD  practice   in  England  and  (Troiiblei    coaiiectrd    tcitk  the    Pfai/er 

France  woa  to  bang  it  in  a  pii  under  a  Book  uf  1519,  Camden   Socletr,  1834; 

eanop;  orer  Ibe  high  allar  (for  Liude-  p,  15G). 
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ilia  Cuppa  cnm  predicto  Cj'pho  infra  existeiite  ,  ad 
infirmos  eiusdem  parochie  ,  semper  portetur  cu«i 
corpore  christi  ,  ad  eisdem  infirmia  Ministrandi.?  & 
sermeudis .  Et  in  quacumqwc  visitacione  in  predfcfu 
Eecle«ia  facta  per  venerabilem  pairem  domimiia  , 
WygomenscTJi  ^piscopum  &  Archidiaconuni  GloucM- 
tnensem  ,  pi-edtc(a  Cuppa  semper  eis  declaretur .  Et  quia 
volo  qMod  bee  mea  donacio  &  predfcia  ordinacio  inpe?-- 
petuuTH  obseruentur  :'  ne  per  quemcuTnqwe  vicarium  in 
dicta  Ecclesia  de  cetero  existentem  ,  nee  pei-  procura- 
tores  ,  nee  per  quoscumque  alios  eiusdem  Ecclesie 
parochianos  ,  infringentur ,  aut  inpedientur  ,  nee  predic^a 
Cuppa  ,  cum  Cj'pho  predicto  infra  existente ,  in  aliuni 
Locum ,  nee  in  alios  vsus  vnquam  in  posterum  quod 
superius  est  expressum  amoueatur ,  asportetur  nee  Quo- 
cumq««  alio  modo ,  alienetur ,  Rogaui  dom.tnwm  Willel- 
mum  Schoche  tunc  vicarium  eiusdem  Ecclcsie  quod 
fulminaret  seiitenciam  exconimunicacionis ,  ac  publice 
pronunciaret  ,  super  omites  illos  predic(am  formam  in 
aliquo  pujictu  ,  contrair*  ,  inpedire  '  ac  infringci-e  pre- 
sumentes .  Jdem-qT/e  vicarius  ad  mei  Rogatum  ,  &  ad 
predicts  donacionem  &  ordinacionem  firmius  Ratifi- 
cauda«  &  confirmaTidum  [sic]  ^  prcdic(am  sententiajn 
exconimunicacionis  in  forma  que  sequitur  presentibt/s 
tunc  omnibus  pcH-ochianis  antedicte  Eccle«ie  pr-o- 
nunciauit.Jn  del  nomine  amen. Ego  Willc^mwB  Schocbe' 
vicarius  autedicft/s ,  auctoritate  dei  patWs  omnipotentis 
&  filij  &  spiriitfs  sanct'i  &  sanctorum  Canonum.  Exconi- 
m>mico  pulsatis  campanis ,  candelis  accenst^  &  ana- 
themtizo  [sic'} ,  ac  a  Liminibws  aancte  dei  Eccleste  &  a 
Consoi'cio  aanctoTvm  omniuvi  sequestro,omwes  illos  siue 

'  Henrj  Snellanl  giaiitcd  to  Sir  Wil-  de  Leje,  and  otlii^rs.     (At  All  SainU. 

Ham  Scocho  tL«t  teneaient  which  he  liad  Etidoried  jn  Wjncheatretc  .lij.d.tn  tie 

of  the  gift  of  Willism  Muini;,  formerly  fifletnlh  centttry  /land  menlianed  before.) 

rector  of  St.  Lairrence,  Briilol,  and  the  Ihe    endonement    vas    by    Sir    John 

will  of  Hugo  de  Melles,  in  Wyncheetret  ThomaB,  and  in   entering  the  deed    on 

betneen  the  tenement  that  wat  Bobert  p.  74  of  the  book  of  recoid^.  accounta, 

Msrescall'a  and  Ibat  that  was  John  de  etc..  he  niiatook  the  Sof  the  deed  tor  an 

l.ere'B,    iu    the    parish   of   St.    Peter's;  M    in    both    ruten,    to    that  the    name* 

lid.  to  come  Riiiiuallj  Capitali  Domino  appear  a«  Murllard   and  3Ioocir.      "R. 

and   lii>  heirs  nud  aaaigns.     Witnessed  de      Mangotafleld's     latt      inajorally 

by  Richard  de  Msnegodesfeld,  magor ;  was   in   12»9.     Walter  FnmnoejB  was 

Walter   FraunceTS   and  Thamai  de  la  niiTor   in    1293,    and    Thomas   de   la 

Graua,  £ai'/./<j  Thomas  deWTcb.Adim  GntTe  in  1308;    so  that  this  deed    is 

le  Northeme,  John  Msrescoll,  Bobert  probaWv  of  1290,  or  perhajM  1S86  or 

Watertedin'c,  Robert  Goldbetare,  John  1286. 
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dericoe  siue  Laicos  ,  predictam  donacibnem ,  ac  ordina- 
cionem  prefatam  ,  mfringentes  ,  inpedientes  ,  &  dtcfam 
Cuppam  cum  ^redicto  Cjpho  de  dicto  Loco  suo  certo 
sibi  assignato  ,  quocumque  modo  alieoantes  ,  &,  ad 
alienacionem  consencientes  &  inde  aliq«am  partem 
extra  formam  predicfam  habentes ,  seu  partem  mde  se 
iiabituros  expectantes.  Jn  cuius  rei  testimonium  tam 
Ego  prediciuB  vicarius  ,  sigillum  meum  ,  qttnm  HupdicCws 
[sic]  Rogcrus  sigillum  suum  ,  huic  preaenti  scripto 
apposuimus  .  Et  vt  tenor  &  forma  presentis  scripti , 
melius  &  firmi«5  Ratificentur  &  confirmentur  :"  pro- 
curauimus  discretum  virum  dommwrn  Decanum'  Bris- 
toUie ,  ad  huic  presenti  scripto  ,  sigillum  officij  sui 
ponendum .  qui  ad  Eogatum  nostrum  sic  apposuit  .  Nas 
Decanus  cArisrianitatis  Bristollie  ad  instanciam  & 
Rogatum  m-edictorum  WilleZmi  &  Eogeri  sigillum  officij 
Qostri  huic  presenti  scrtpto  duximwt  apponendwm  , 
Datwm  Bristollie  Jn  vigilia  Natalis  domini  Anno  eiusdeni 
Millesimo  Tricentesimo  Tercio  &  Anno  Regni  Regis 
Edwardi  filij  Regis  Henrici :'  Tricesimo  Sccwndo  .  Hijs 
testibus  Thoma  de  La  Graue^  tu«c  Maiore  Bristolh'e  . 
Thoma  de  Tyloy  .  Henrico  de  Calne .  Hugone  Sanekyn . 
Ricarrfo  de  La  Ropeselde .  Rogero  de  Apperlegh .  'Ricardo 
Brj'an  Johanne  Kyst  [?  Kjft]  Ricarrfo  de  Westone  . 
Roberto  Martyn  Wille^mo  Gylemyn  clericis  &  mwltis  alijg. 


The  comruB  repreeente  here  a  small  bracket  with  the  concave  side 
to  the  right  about  the  same  size  as  the  small  letters :  and  the 
inverted  semicolon  represents  a  similar- looking  stop  in  the  MS. 

Three  seals  of  green  w»*  are  attached.  The  first  is  elliptical, 
somewhat  broken  above,  22  mm.  acrOBs  hj  about  35  mm.  lung 
{originally),  bearing  a  ship  with  a  mast  bnt  no  saib,  on  waves  ;  and 
S'  DECAJiATVS  BRISTOLL  can  be  made  oat  aronnd  the  margin. 
The  second  is  hexagonal,  abont  16  mm.  across,  with  the  figure  of  an 
aBs(E')  and  .  .  .  GETE  GB  (??)  in  the  margin.  The  third  is 
circular,  abont  20  mm.  across  ^within  two  interlacing  squares  is  the 
head  of  a  man  {?  a  bUhop)  fullface ;  with  *  S'  WILLI  :  SUHOCHE. 


Othonis. 

gxcniam  tabellioinm  umi  (Pron.  Lib.  II : 
uiuciam  ML  in  caiuiB  eccieBtuticu  citn-       Tit.  lie  iudiciji -.Cap.  QuidammraliBm: 
liopei  eC  tnnimiHBB  eisequi :  ut  pleniui      Terb.  Decani  mrale*). 
tigitur  et  Dotatur  in  diotisconstitntioDi'  '  The  Maire  of  BrUto*e  U  Kalindar, 

buifanto.etcoTutitutioiieifatflorfafit'n,      Camden  Sooietj,  1872;  p.  32. 


I   ligillnm  is  talibas  est  authen. 
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Theve  was  aautlier  Roger  Gurdeler  who  g»ve,  with  John  Forge,  cook,  the 
Buiu  of  £0  to  the  new  eible  window  an  appeara  b^  the  church wardeoB' 
accounts  for  (J)  1407.  He  has  been  confounded  Mth  the  donor  of  tlie 
Uowne.  Thomaa  <U  TOloy  was  mayor  in  1 29S  and  1331  according  to  Bicart. 
At  All  Saints  there  is  an  indenture  between  Hamr  de  OaJne  and  "Bogtr  do 
Apjwrlelift  letting  a  cellar  t'l)  vico  Coeorum  oppo»ite  the  Drapery  between 
the  tenements  of  the  Prior  of  SL  Janiea  and  Henry  Pye,  for  £8,  witnessed 
bv  Boger  Terry,  Bicbard  Adrnm,  Biohaid  da  Waaton,  William  OylamTn, 
rlerl,  etc,  dated  St  Dunstan's  Bay,  34  Edw.  I.  (v.«.  1306),  with  a  i-ound  seal 
of  (p'een  wax  bearing  a  Greek  erojs  between  tlie  antiera  of  a  stag's  head 
caboshed,  and  .  #  S'  HOGEHI  D-APPERLEYE  around  the  margin.  Three 
other  deeds  relating  to  the  same  meiauage,  dated  3  Edw.  II.  (1310)  are  in 
the  same  church  :  each  is  witnessed  by  William  Randulf,  mayor ;  John  ile 
Methelan  and  John  de  Wachet,  bailifft  \  and  the  following  who  appear  in 
one  or  more  :— Biohard  Brran  (3),  Walter  Uailleden  (3),  Sloham  da 
■Waaton  (3),  Henry  Pye  (3),  Walter  OppehuU  (3),  Roger  de  Stanes,  dtrl  (2). 
Tlioinas  da  Trilor  (2),  Alexander  Koop,  Richard  de  la  Moore,  Tliomaa 
Shirlok  ;  William  Gylemyn,  clerk.     Bobart  ICartln  was  excepted  out  <A  a 

general  pai-doii  of  insurants  at  Bristol  in  1312  (S.  Seyer,  Memoirt,  etc., 
ristol,  1823  j  ij,  108).  A  burgess  named  William  Gylamyn  is  mentioned  in 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament  1315-16  (Seyer,  ij,  SO).  In  3  Edw.  III.  he  granted 
quitclaim  to  Robert  le  Wythe,  Christina  his  wife,  and  William  their  son  of 
a  wiensua^  in  Gropecunt*  lane.  He  witnessed  a  qnitclaim  by  John  le 
WyoAthe  Jrmanjere  to  Omfridus  Wen  de  Cirencestre,  bnt«her,  of  a  tenement 
in  Worth^ipestret ;  together  with  John  del  Celer,  mai/or,  Thomas  le  Specer 
and  Robert  Band&lf,  bailiffi,  and  several  others,  Thiiraday,  St.  Silveatera 
Day,  1310,  4  Edw,  II.  Alao  a  quitclaim  by  John  de  Bardeneye,  »on  and 
heii-  of  Robert  de  Bardeneye,  of  a  garden  in  le  Puthey  to  Thomaa  da  la 
Cfrwra  ;  together  with  Boger  Turtle,  nwtyvr  ;  .Tohn  de  Romeneye  and  Walter 
Prentiz,  badip,  Saturday  after  St  Luke's  Day,  18  Edw.  II.  (1324).  He  also 
witnessed  a  grant  by  Thomaa  da  la  Orane  of  the  same  to  John  de 
Aiebnigge,  son  of  Elye  de  Azebrogge,  dated  Friday  before  SS.  Simon  and 
Jude's  Day  in  the  aome  year.  I^ese  are  ail  at  All  Saints.  Bogar  da 
Apperlesh  witnessed  some  deeda  at  Bristol  Mnseuin  Library  (Nos.  84,  ISl, 
134)  in  9  Edw.  III. :  and  with  Richaj^  de  Weston,  another  ^o.  38)  in  33 
Edw.  I.  WiUlam  Qrlemyn,  derh,  and  Thomaa  de  la  Qran*  and  othera, 
witnessed  a  quitclaim  by  John  I^yn  de  Lodewell  to  Hugo  Payn  and  liis  wife 
Isabell  of  a  tenement  in  Coi-nstreet  between  those  of  Adam  Wellysuchott  an<l 
William  de  Hanefeld ;  together  with  Boger  Turtle,  mayor ;  Thomaa  le 
Spicer  and  John  de  Bomeaeye,  bailiff*,  II  July,  11  Edw.  II.,  at  Lodewell. 
(At  All  Saints.) 


VI. 

An  Inventory  of  Chubch  Goods,  1395, 

Both  copies  of  the  following  indenture  are  preserved  at  Alt  Saints 
Church  :  it  is  especially  interesting  as  being  the  original  of  the 
inventory  in  English  of  the  same  date,  on  pp.  315  eq.  of  the  volnme 
of  records  and  accounts  which  was  compiled  by  Sir  Manrice 
Hardwick  (vicar  from  1455  to  1472}  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  John 
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Thomas,  and  written  by  the  latter,  aa  the  Tolome  itself  records  on 
p.  83.  The  writer  of  th&t  volame  also  endorsed  most  of  the  deeds 
preserred  at  the  chnrch  that  existed  in  hia  time.  The  following 
text  is  that  of  sheet  A,  and  the  variations  of  B  (other  than  in  epell- 
io^)  are  recorded  in  the  notes.  The  English  version  has  been 
printed  by  Nichols  and  Taylor  in  BrUtol,  Fast  and  Fretmt,  Brialol, 
1881 ;  ij,  105. 

Hec  indentura  testatur  quod  Wille^miis  Lench  & 
Stephanus  knyp'At  procuraiores  EccUiie  Omnium. 
Sa7ic(ori(7n  Bristollie  tempore  quo  recesserunt  ab  officio 
suo  predicio  videlicet  qwiuto  die  Mensi'a  Marcij  A.nno 
domini  Milleilmo  CCC""  Nonagesimo  qwmto  liberauei-uHt 
4  sursum.  reddideniHt  Reginaldo  Tauemer  &  Johanjii 
lentwardyn  yrocuratoribus  succedentibujs  bona  &  res 
ecclesie  prenotate  videlicet 

•^Jn  -primis  .J.  rubeum  Missale^  price  xh.  et  -J.  vetus 
missale  price  xiijs.  iiijd.  Jtem  .J.  gradale  bosed'  pi-ice 
.iiij.  marcas.  Jtem  ahud  gradale  price  .xls.  Jtem  mag- 
num gradale  album  prtce  .iiij.  marccw.  Jtem  gradale* 
aonc(e  Marie .  price  .vjs.  viijd.  Jtem  .J,  paniun;  gradale 
abbreuiatuoi .  pJYCC  .xs.  Jtem  .J.  vetws  gradale  price 
.xijrf.  Jtem  .J.  manuale*  price  .x*.  Jtem  .J.  marti- 
logium  pn'ce  .xs. 

"^Jtera  optimum  portoforium  pn'ce  .sis.  Jtem  .J.  dj 
portoforium  cum  psalte^-io  pn'ce  xxs.  Jtem  .J.  vetus 
portoforium  prtce  .xiijs.  iiijd.  Jtem  .J.  vetws  dj  porto- 
forium sine  psalterio*  price,  xs.  Jtem  .J.  vetus  aiitj- 
phonare .  pWce  .vj*.  viljrf.  Jtem  J.  poruum  vetws 
antipho/iare  price  .xld.  Jtem  J.  ordinale'  price  .xxs. 
Jtem  .J.  psaltcnum  album .  price .  xs.  Jtem  J.  psaltenum 
nigrum  ex  dono  Thome  Norton*  quod  prtor  kalen- 
dariorum  habet  in  custodia  .  p7*icc  .xiiijs.  iiijc?.     Jtem  J. 

'  This  ha«  been  sltributed  to  Itiosrt,  '  William  SeVke  bequeathed   "rnuni 

W  tbft  rtatement  or  the  book  iCMlf  ii  u  Mttnunle  cam  ymtMtio"  in  1270. 

"boTB.  «  Walter  Isgar,  Tirair  of  All  Saints, 

'  Thia  was    "  mum    Miwale  de  tbu  bequeathed  "  half  j  portucs  of  the  Tciii- 

Sarin,"  bequeathed  by  William  Selke  porall  k  Siuctonim"  in   1321   (Fettrii 

ill  1270  (Vettrg  Seairdt  and Accounit,  Svok,  p.  T8}. 

p.  W:  BriHU  and   alone.  Arrh.  Soc,  ■  Walter  Isgar  "  ja»o  j  Ordynall  to 

iWO-1  J  XT,  pi.  jnr).  the  eejd  Ohurche," 

*  William  Selke  bequeathed  a  gnU  "  FerhapA  the  Thomaa  Nortoo  Trho 
*^  procenional,  ordinal,  troper,  etc.,  wae  bailiff  in  1993,  sheriff  in  1403,  and 
'MnDd  in  one  Tolume,  and  another  un-  major  in  1414.  But  there  were  HTeral 
b'xuid :  perliapa  among  these.  persona  of  this  name  liTing  about  Ibia 

*  "J  Ijtyll  Grajle  ta  urue  our  lady  time. 
MiMe  "  in  the  English  venion. 
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pcaimm  psaltcrium  integrum  price  .ijs,'  Jtcm  .J.  vetus 
psalttfnum  pj-tce  .xijrf.  Jt«m  J.  magnam  legendam  de 
tempoj^ili  pn'ce  .xL*.  Jt«m  aliani  legendam  Banctorum. 
price  xiijs.  iiijd.  [Jtem  .vj.  nouos  q«artemioa  de  tem- 
[wrali  prtce  xvs.'  struck  out,  and  against  it  is  added  in 
another  Itand  Jtcm  J  nouam  legendam  de  temporali 
pn'ce  {hlaitky] 

"~*Jtem  optima?)!  sectam  vestimentorum  de  ciclantou?i8* 
de  ^iridi  &  blueto*  cum  orphurie  de  felvet  stT^gulattf'^ 
pn'cc .  X.  laavcas.  Jtem  aliam  sectam  vestimentorum  de 
ciclantouns  de  blueto  &  plunket*  pnce .  vj.  marea*. 
.Item  J.  capam  de  blueto  sti-agulato  prtce .  xiij«.  iiiirf. 
Jtem  J  casula  cum  aj.  tunicis  panni  dwiurati  cum  .lij. 
albis  &  .iij.  amictis  &  ,iij.  &,nonn .  pnce  ,  xl\^s.  viija.' 
Jtcm  aliam  capam  de  ciclantouTis  cum  auibtfs  price .  xxb. 
Jtcm  J.  vestiwientum  nigrum,  pn'ce  .  ij.  marcrt*.'  Jtem 
J,  vestimentum  rubeum  de  grifonibas  panni  deauratj" 
pn'ce  .  ij.  marc((s.*  Jtem  ,J,  rubeum  vestim«ntum  price  . 
xiijs.  iiiit/.'"  Jtem  .J.  album  vestimentum  price  .  vjs. 
\\\yl.  Jtem  .J.  casulam  panni  deaurati  cum  auibus  in 
circulis  price  .  yjs.  viijd  Jtem  .J.  casulam  panni  cerici 
(le  nigro  &  albo  diapre  'pi-ice  .  vs.  Jtem  .  J,  casula7/i 
rubeam  de  satyu  cum  gallis  auratis .  pnce  .  vjs,  viijc?."' 
Jtem  .J.  casulam  crocei  coloris  cum  blodeo  stragulato 
price  .  vs.  Jtem  .J.  vetei-em  capam  cum  .ij.  tunicis  panni 
deaurati  veteribT^s  price .  xiijs.  iiijd.'*  Jtem  .ij.  capas- 
&  ij  albas  pro  puens  price  iijs.  iiijii. 

Jtem  .J.  corporale  nouum  cum  coopertorio  viridi.cuni 
floribMs  auri  de  cyprea" 

Jtem  J  pannum  tinctum  de  tWnitate  ad  cooperiend'.*m 
magnum  altare  et  .ij.'*  coftinos  de  angeh's  tinctos  cum 

'  Struck  out  in  B,  and  "  Tenditar  pro  "  The  price  is  struck  out  in  B,  and 

ij*."  in  the  marffin.  "  liiiir.  iiijrf,"  added  in  another  hand. 

-  Unilerlined    in  B,  and  "  ma  noua  '  The  price  bu  been  atnick  out  in  B, 

legends  rubea"  added  oTer  it,  in  nnothor  and    "ii«."    vritten    over  in   another 

hand.     "  XVI."  ia  aJao  struck    out,  and  hand. 
"  Tjt.    Tiiji^."   added     in    a     diSerent 

^  C'icltttoun  wa«  a   rich  figured  clotli.  '"'  Price  struck  out  in  B,  and  "  xxd." 

'  Th«     Engliih    Tersion    onlj    raja  added  in  another  hand, 

green.  "  Price  struck  out  in  B.  and  "rj*. 

■  "  Of  Hkj  ffelwett."  viiW."  added  in  another  hand. 

"  The  English    onlj  mentioni  blue:  "  "J    grene     Corporaa     Caae   ■with 

plunket  ia  a  coaraewooUen  cloth, accord-  fflowrw." 

ing  to  S.  O.  Ualliwell.  "  Againit  the  line  ending  here  B  haa. 

'  TIio  price  ia  struck  out  in  B,  and  "  xirf."  in  another  hand.    It  probablj  is 

"  iiu."  added  in  another  hand.  the  |>rii?e  of  the  neiv  corporaa  and  case. 
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ferramentts .  &  vnum  pannum  de  coronacioiie  heate 
Virginia  similiter  tinctum .  jtrice  .  xxxs. 

Jtem  .vj.  plumalia'  pannx  cerici  price  .vjs.  viijc?. 

Jtcm  .ij.  tables  &  .ij.  paxbredis  pWce.  xiij«.  iiijti.- 

Jtem  .J.  velum  quodragesimale  paled^  de  albo  & 
blueto  price .  xijc?. 

Jtem  .J.  rubeum  amictuTn  cum'  lapidibua''  priae .  idd. 

Jtem  .J.  owche*  pro  capa  de  cupro  superaurato  cuj» 
lapidibus  price .  x\d. 

Jtem  .J.  ventale  de  nigro  felwet  cum  rubea  freng(^^. 
price .  xlrf. 

Jtcm  .ij.  pauteners*  de  nedelwork  vnum  de  ymaginibiw 
A  aliud  de  ceruo  in  clrculo .  price  .xlrf.*  [Jtem'*  added 
in  a  later  hand] 

Jtem  J  pannum  prvj  pWncipali  crucifixo  tinctum  de 
passione .  price .  xld. 

Jtem  .liij.  pannos  albos  cum  crucilHW  "rubeis  de 
hukeram  price,  vis.  viij(£." 

Jtem  .uj.  Chalouns  ad  ponend?(m  ante  altarc.  price, 
ilrf.''- 

Jtem  .ij."  tuellia  cum  fronteUu  &.  .vij."  tuellia  sine 
frontellis  &  .J.  paruum  manitergium.  '*Jtem  .ij. 
frontella  de  rubeo  cerico'*  cum  frenges  de  cerico 
pnce  .  vjs.  viijd."  Jtem"  .lij.  Superpellicia  [cum 
Hr^ick  out] 

[Jtcm  .iij.  tuelKa  de  Dono  Emme  Chylcombe  in 
another  hand  artd  blacker  ink]" 

'  Pillow,  of  >i!k.  '*  Not  in  B. 

B,  and  "tjf.  "-"  Struck  out  in  B,  and  "Tiridin 

and.  CTueii"  written  orer  in  black  ink  »nd 

I  lonto  clothe  of  wjte."  another  hsndj  and  "  ilii."  added  in  a 

^  In  B  is  added  abore  the   line   in  different  hand,  and  brown  ink. 

uiother  hand  and  black  ink,  "  y."  '=  Price  struck  out  in  B,  and  '■  itJ," 

'  In  B  i«  addrd  here  in  nme  ink  and  added   in   another   hand.     Chalong  are 

l>uid  as  preceding,  "  principal I'iiu,"  and  coverleti  for  beds,  etc. 

after  the  pnce,  nhioh  is  struck  out,  "S.  "  Siruck  out  in  B,Bnd"y"  irritten 

liij    aliJB    positu     in    argento."       The  over  in  black  ink. 

Kngliih  has   "J  Bede  Amjsy-poirdryd  "  Altered  in  black  ink  in  B  to  "  vj," 

"it*  nerj."  OFer  an  eraeare. 

*  Called  "  pectorall "  in  the  English  "-"  Struck  out  in  B. 

Tursion:  i.e.,  a  brooch.  "  B  adds  in  black  ink  and  another 

'  "J  vejle  of  blak  ffelwett  for  the  hand:  Jtem  J  tucllioin  cum  yno  panna 

Cowpf,"  tincto  pro  BUwmo   Altare    (the  rest  is 

'  Only  rhe  tvo  lirst  are  mentioned  in  bardl;  legible), 

the  English  yenion.    A  patener  is   a  ''  Not   in    B.      Emmot    Chilcomb« 

cloth  to  hold  the  paten  in,  similar  to  died  2S  December,   1423  (LillU  Bed 

tbe  modem  "  hnmeral  yeil."  Boot  of  Britlol,  ed.  F.  B.   Bicklej, 

*  Price  struck  out  in  B,  and  "  iiif."  Bristol  and  London,  1900 ;  yol.  i, 
sdded  in  another  hand.  p.  2). 
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""■Jtem  .ij.  mantella  de  rubeo  sat^n  cum  .iiij.  botenis 
superaurafiis  pro  ymagine  aancte  iAarie  &  pucTO  in 
capella. 

Jtem  .ij.  mantella  de  rubea  satyn  cum  .iij.  botenis  super- 
aui-a^wt  pro  ymagi?ie  sancte  Mane  &  -puero  in  coluntpna. 
&  .J,  mantellum  de  felwet  chekere  pi"©  eodem  pu«ro 
cu7?i  J.  Scalonn  argenti. 

Jtem  J.  mantellum  de  rubea  satyn  cum  .iij  botenis 
argenti  ad  ymaginem  sa?icte  Anne  in  columpna. 

'Jtem     .ij.    tuellia   cum    frontellis   &   .ij.    tuellia   sine 
frontellw'   cum   'ij.   candelabris  de  pewtre'  .  &  J.  vesti- 
[m]entum  de  rubeo  satyn  Stragulatocuni.vj.  velamiTitbit;} 
cericis"  &  ij.  cremjles.* 
In  a  different  hand.* 

Jtem  corde  &  rope  pWc«  xjs,  sd.  ob. 

Jtem  J.  magnum  boket  pWce  xxd. 

Jtem  .V.  parue  bokettes  pnce  ijs.  ^-ijrf. 

Jtem  .J.  duplex  peleye  xd. 

Verso  :  in  the  anginal  hand. 

""Jtem  ,J,  cupam"  argenti  &  supcrauratam  ponder(.s 
xxxiiij  vncc  &  vijt?,  ob. 

Jtem  J  ciphus'  argentt  superauraiwa  ponderi*  J. 
vnces  .  &  dj.  &  iiijt/. 

Jtem  J.  cWsmatorium'  argenti  pondej'i*  .viij.  vncc^ 

Jtem  J.  tabemacul«m  in  magno  altari  argentt  &  supe?-- 
aurat?*m  de  coronacto?(e  beate  viVginis  cum  saphiro 
imperiali^  .  pWce  .xx^i. 

Jtem  magnu?«  calicem  ponden'a  xxj.  vnce.s  &,  dj. 

Jtem  aliuwi  calicem  calicem  {sic)  ponden's  xiij.  vnces  . 
iij  quarters  .  \\d.  ob. 

Jtem  J.  pixidem  ebumeam  ligatcm  cu«i  argento. 

Jtem  alium  calicem  ponderis  .  xiij  vnces  .  &  dj.  ijc?.  ob. 


'-'  Nat  ID  B.  weight  of  thoae  us  45  oiincet   (p.  133), 

'  "J  Bed   Sxj  TeptTDient  of  Saten  and  (he  inTentoryof  l464hiB  "J  Cowj<c 

and  TJ  kerebeH;s  of  Selkc."  for   tho  Sacnuuent  wiYi   J  peco   &  .1. 

'  ?  Chrbome.  SP"""  ""  ?'^^J''^  "Byeng  »1t  rnoe*.' 

''  None  otthesa  in  B.  The  pilra  weigLt  perhaps  maj  be  ac- 

'  "  J  Cowpe."  oountod  for  by  the  spooD,  giyen  later. 

'  "J  Ijtjll  Cuppe."     Wlicther  these  '  "Ojlefat"  in  the  EnKiUh  vepsion. 

two  are  the  same  at  those  presented  hj  '  B  adds  io   anotlier   hand  :    J  Tua 

R^^erle  Ourdeler  in  1303  (aea  p.  167)  pedeeiuadem  A  J  rlspae. 

ia  not  quite  cprtaia.    Uie  mirj-book  •  The  English  veriion  has;   with  J 

nlread J  frequently  ciled  puta  the  total  Ruby  Jinpcryall. 
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Jtem  alium  caliceni  pondem  .  xv.  vnces  &,  dj.  [Jt<^in 
calicCTJi  Carpentare  in  another  hand  and  black  inkj 

Jtem  aliuT/i  calicem  ponderis  .  xiij.  vncas  &  .  vd.' 

""Jtfln  .iiij.  campanas  manuales'  pondem  vxvij. 
libmrum. 

Jtcm  .ij.  thuribulos  de  latun  .  pnce  .  vjs.  viijc?.  cum 
■ij.  pippibwa 

Jt«m  .iiij.*  paria  candelabrorttm"  de  peutrc  pondem  . 
xl.  libraruffi  .  price  ■sijs, 

[Jtem  .J,  peluem  cum  lauacro  sine  lid  &  pipe  price 
.iiija.  struck  ouf] 

Jtem  .J.  textum  de  aquila^    superauraiwnt   pnce  vjs. 

Jtfm  aliud  textum*  Ugneuni  pnce  .ijs.  Jtem  ad 
magnum  altarc  .J.  textum  paruum' .  ij.  cniettes  de 
peutre  .J.  nouam  campanam  de  latun'"  pnce  .xijtZ.  &  aliam 
caTJipanam  eneam  pnce  .  iiijd. 

""Jtem; J.  rotam  Ugoeam  pro  candelis"  .  &  J.  vetn* 
candelabrum  ferreum"  pendens  .xij.  \ihvarum.  Jtcm  .ij. 
longa  candelabra  lignea. 

Jtcm  .iij.  magnas  rotas  pro  campanis.  Jtem  J.  ecalam 
de  .viij.  ronges. 

Jtem  aliam  scalam  de  .xxvj.  rouges. 

Jtem  .ij.  ilbitinas"  cum  coopwiLorijs. 

Jtem  J.  pixidem  ligneam"  ligatam  cum  ferro  p?'i'ce  .xvj(/. 
In  another  hand.^^ 

Jtem  .ij.  vexilla  price  ,  xviijs.  vjrf. 

Jtem  .ij.  banerstaves  pictos  [blank] 

'  Noi   in    B.     It  aeenu   to  be  the  *  Foiaibly  the  laire  m  "rnum  lectri- 

"ehtlji  of  ffisteni]'t«  of  the  CarpeD-  duih  od  Autenticuni  altare"  bequeathed 

ttm "  otlhe  Baglish Teraian.  in  1K70  hy  William  Selke. 

B  addi  in  another    hand:     Jtna  ■"  "  J  lateon  belle  for  the  ]iye  Aw- 

"liain  calieem  rend  (?).  tjra." 

'"Lyche  beUj»"     in    the    Engliih  "A   trendle.     See   Some  Principlgf 

wnion.  dan     Seruieet    of    fie     Prater    Book 

'  In  B  itrnok  out  and  " ij "  written  MittoHnally   coaiidered,   edited   by   J. 

DTcr  in  blatk  ink.  Wickham     Legg,   London,    1899i    pp. 

'  B  adds  in  black  ink  and  another  36  eq. 

hand:  Ti.  discij.  «  WilHani  3dke  bequeathed  "vnum 

'  Bo  alio  in  B.  candelabrun  ferreuni  ad  opui   mortii- 

■  This   iieema    to   be    the  "  £gy11    of  onm  "  in  1270. 

Tree  y-guld"  of  the  English  Teraion  :  "  Biers,  with  their  covei«. 

perhipa  the  tame  a<  "Toam  aquilam  '*  William  Selke  bequeathed  "idbui 

lignean  noa  depictam"  bequeathed  by  Cuppam  ligneam  depictam  ad  Euchariii> 

William  Selke  in  1270.  tiam  "  to  All  Saint*  Church  in  J  S70  (Br. 

'"Dexte"  in  the  English   Tenion:  aiid  01.  Arch.  Soc.  Traat.ir.pl.xxu), 

!>.  deik,  and  not  leitoa,  or  book  of  Ihe  "  Another  band  in  B,   but  not  tiie 

Ooipels.  game  ai  thii  in  A. 
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Jtem  ij.  cruettes  price  vjd.' 

Jtem  optimam  crucem  ponderantem'  [blank] 

Jtem  .J.  nouam  crucewi  de  ligno  depicttJ  ynce  .  xxiiijs. 

Jtem  .ij.  crosstaves  depictoa  [feton/rj 

In  another  hand.^ 
Jtem  ij  Cnietys  de  argento  .  v  .vnces  &  dj.* 


VIL 

Royal  Licence  for  the  Endowment  of  a  Lamp 

BEFORE  THE  HlGH  AlTAR, 

Endorsed  E  |  8  |  .  16  January,  20  Ric.  IL  1396-7). 

[R]icardus  dei  gracia  [R]ex  Anglle  &  ffrancie  & 
Dominus  Hibei-nie .  Omnibus  ad  quos  presentes  litlere 
peruenerint  '  salutem .  Licet  de  comrauni  consilio  regni 
nostri  Anglie  statutuin  sit  quod  non  liceat  viris  religiosls 
seu  alijs  mgredi  feodum  alicuius .  Jta  quod  ad  manum 
mortuam  deueniat  sine  licencia  nostra  &  Capitalis  domini 
de  quo  i-es  ilia  immediate  tenetur  '.  de  gracia  tamen  nostra 
speciali  &  pi-o  sex  marcis  quas  Thomas  de  Wjndesore 
vicarius  ecclcjie  Omiiium  SanctoruTn  in  Bristolh'a  nobis 
soluit  in  hanapeno  noatro '.  concessimus  &  licenciam 
dedimus  pro  nobis  &  heredibu^  nosiris  quantum  in 
nobis  est  Thilippo  Excestre  de  Bristolh'a  quod  ipse 
sexdecim  soUdatas  redditus  cum  pcHinenciJ8  in  BristoU/a 
qui  de  nobis  tenetur  in  burgagio*  sicut  tota  villa  Bristollte  '. 

'  BaddB"TJiJ."  TolUM  qoodraseBinutls  oum  tdo  nitee: 

I   iAi»  in  blafk  ink  and  different  Jtem  iiij   candelabra  Ispidtm  c 

ag^n;  ' 

,  ij  pinni 
pertinmWiiu 

'  TTot  another  hand  ii  .       ■  - 

*  B  hu  ft  further  list  in  a  different  Jtrm  3  Tnum  par  sotulartiiai  de  tanelo 

hind  from  either  the   ori^in^  or  the  Ounitano :    iCfm     iij     oordM    de     Ix 

addition!  at  the  end  but  aimilar  to  t)ie  fetkomni:    Jt«n  Tnim   poley:    Jtmt  J 

additiona  in  blaekink:  Jt«fli  Jpaiebrede  hamun    de    ferro  :    Jtna    xtij    lb.    de 

ae  cupro  ileBureto  price  :  Jtem  ij  poriia  plumbo  .  iiij       pajlei     da     iigno     pro 

toelltn  de  eerico  Blragulato  cum  auro  mortun'i. 

[de  ripre*  u>  aHolitr  hand']  :    Jtent  J  '  Dupage -tenuiv  wai  irhenthe  tene- 

paniiun  de  auro   tincio  pro  eepulcro :  luent   vaa    held  bj  a  certain   annual 

J  pan[n]uiii  tinctiua  de  quatuor  rent    in    money,  or    bj    i 


militibHC  Jtem  J  pan[n]ui»  principole 
pro  luniDio  altare  t' 
gesima  de  depoaici'i 


pro  luniDio  altare  tioctuin  pru  quadra. 
:  Jtem  Tnum 


XtOo^^Ic 
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dare  possit  &  assignare  prefato  vicario  hftheado  Sc  tenendo 
eidem  vicario  &  successoribw*  suis  vicarijs  eiusdem  ecolesie 
ad  inueniendoTJi  quendam  lampadem  coram  summo  altari 
in  eccli'sia  predicts  in  honore  domini  no»(ri  \hesn  christi 
contiilue  ardentem  &  ad  facienda  alia  pietatis  ope?^  iuxta 
ordinaci'oTjem  ip.?iu8  Vhilippi  in  hac  parte  faciendo  imper- 
petuum.  Et  eidem  vicario  quod  ipse  redditum  predic(um 
cum  pertinencijs  a  prefeto  Philij^o  in  forma  pn'dicia 
recipcre  possit  &  tenere  sibi  &  successoribujj  suts  ^edictm 
imperpe(UMm  sicut  vredictum  est  '  tenore  presenctKm 
similiter  licenciam  dedimus  specialem  Statute  -predicto 
aut  eo  quod  prwiicius  redditus  de  nobis  tenetur  in 
burgagio  sicut  predictum  est  non  obstantibus  *. 
Nolentes  qwod  predic/us  PhilippMS  vel  heredes  sui  aut 
prciatus  vicarius  seu  successores  sui  racione  statutl 
prcdicri  vel  aliorw/n  premissorufn  per  nos  vel  heredes 
nostroe  Justicianos  Escaetores  vicecomites  aut  alios 
balliuos  seu  Ministros  noa(rc«  vel  heredum  nostrorum 
quoscumque  .  iude  occionentwr  .  raolestentw?* .  in  aliquo 
seu  grauentur .  Saluis  semper  nobis  &  heredibus  nos^ris 
seruicijs  inde  debitis  &  consuetis  Jn  cuius  rei  testimonium 
has  littertis  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes.  Teste  me  ipso 
apud  V^estmonastennm  sextodecimo  die  Januarii  Anno 
regni  nostri  vicesimo 

Scarle 
The  red  and  green  silk  cords  remain,  bnt  tbo  Beal  has  been  cut 


vni. 

An  Inquiry  into  a  Disturbance  at  All  Saints 
Church,  10  September,  1457. 

Vniuersis  Bancta  matris  ecclesie  filijs.  Ad  quos 
presentes  h"«ere  peruenerint.  Thomas  Wheton  Clcricus 
aeuerendi  in  chrislo  pa(ris  &  domini.  Domini  Johannis 
pcrmissione  divirta  Wigorniensts  Episcooi  ia  villa  & 
decanatu  BristoUie  Commissarius  sufficie[n]tcr  &  Icjritime 
deputat«s.     Salutem   in   ojnnium  saluatore .  Cum  nupcr 
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vt  accepimiu  per  quorumdam  videlicet  relacioiietn  . 
Domim  Mauricij  hardwyk  pcrpetui  vicarij  ecclesie 
-parochialiit  Omniwm  sancforum  Bristollie  Wigorniensi's 
diocesi  .  dictique  Decanatw  Johanwis  Shop  &  WUle^nii 
Box  yconomorun*  eiusdem  ecclcsJe  ac  alionxm  compa7x>- 
chianorum  ibidem.  quaU'ifr  ipsa  eadem  ecclesia  "panMaialis 
Onwiiwm  aanctonim  esaet  &  fuisset  polluta  .  iodeque 
I'esonabat  publica  vox  &  iama .  qui  vero  vicarius  yconomi 
&  comparochiani  huiu5mo[d]i .  nos  cum  om»i  instaacia 
rcgauerunt  pariter  &  requisiueruiit .  quatiniw  auc(ort/ate 
omcij  nostri  -predicti  qua  fiingimwj-  iu  hac  porte  diligenten* 
inde  fiicererau*  inquisicionem.  Ad  quorum  rogatus  incli- 
nantes  quia  ractoni  consonum .  Et  ne  quod  absit  dict& 
eccle«a  diuinis  staret  destituta  seruicijs .  seu  iniuturum 
occflsi'one  premissorum.Dtcftis  vicarius  aut  comparochiani 
predicti .  preiudicium  senciat  at  senciant  reiactura .  citari 
iecimu«  per  Apporitorewi  nostrum  .  Curato6  &  laicos 
subscriptos .  videlicet  magisirum  Willcimum  Suttonn 
Dommoe  Thomam  Jacob  k  Rogerum  Rygljm  ecelesiarum 
porochiaZt'wm  srmcte  Warburge  wxncti  Audoeni  &  beote 
marie  de  fibro  Rectores  ac  (£>mmo8  Robertum  Mayster 
CapeZ/anum  parocbiale»i  savcti  Petri  &  Johannem  Grower 
Cape^Zanwm  ffrafemitatw  nancti  Johaniiis  Bapfjste  . 
necnoji  Henricum  Brownn  Nicho^am  Rede  Wille^mum 
Colyns  RicartZum  Batynji  WillcZmwm  Sampsonn  & 
Wsiterum  ffaryngdonn.Qui  quidem  Jnquisitorespredtcri. 
coram  nobis  personali(er  comparentes .  Assumptw  nobis 
magistvo  Dauid  Coklond  in  vtraque  iure  Bacallario  .  & 
Roberto  Core  no/ario  pu6?ico  in  Scribam  nostram  .  Deinde 
Diligentcr  interrogati  exami?jati  &  requisiti .  per  nos 
Contmissarium  -predictura  .  virtute  iuramentt  prtTwiius 
prestiti .  Deposuerinit  fidelifcr  &  vnanimite?'  dixerunt . 
totalem  seriem  facti  \\uiusTi\odi .  vt  a  fide-dignis  pei'sonis 
audlueru7it  k  didiceru?it .  que  persona  tunc  tempojis 
intereraut  in  vespens  in  predtcfa  ecck'sia  parochiaKs 
Omjiiiim  SrtJicforum.quomodo  quidamextraneue  sacerdos. 
quodam-modo  suspectus  .  super  certis  rebw*  furtiue  ablatw 
per  eundem  in  Comltatu  Somerset  iutrauit  hospicium 
culusdam  commHiiis  Coci  iuxta  eccksiam  paroch/aZcm 
Omnium  Sonciorimt  pro  victualib?fs  hafrendis .  Demum 
ille  memoratus  sacerdos .  videns  emuloa  suos  &  ministros 
Dommi   Regis .  exspectantes  egressum  ipsius .  timens  se 
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capi  ab  illis .  mox  per  aliud  Hostium  transiuit  in  dtc^am 
ecclesiam  ^arochtalcm  Om?tiMm  Sanctorum .  &  clam 
vestibulum  ecclcsie  eiusdcm  intrauit  vt  ibi  securius  a  suis 
initnicis  seruaret .  Deamm  hoc  audiens  quidam  Balliuus 
vltra  AboDam  viUe  BristolliV  aD^edict<?.inox  precipitanter 
ecclesiam  illam  intrauit .  &  die  Dommico  quando  erant  in  ' 
vesperis  ibiclem .  incipiendunt  hunc  psabnum.Jn  exitu 
Jsroel  &c.  chorum  cum  suis  sequacibua  nepharie  intrauit. 
vt  predtc^um  sacerdotem  ihidem  reseruatum.per  scapwlas 
violentcr  extraherent .  Hoc  videns  vicarius  eccleaie 
pflTOchiaZi?  predicte  impetum  memorati  balliwi  volens 
impedire .  nee  valens  violencijs  ipsorwm  intrancium  solus 
resistere  .  tur^c  quidam  dommua  Johrtnuee  prynce  Capel- 
lanus  eiusdem  eccleaie  coTisiderans  immanitatewi  facti . 
et  reuerencia  ac  timore  Dei .  nequiter  per  illos  post 
positw .  eciam  volens  eos  extra  choruTn  eicere .  vni  famulo 
predicfi  balliui  sibi  resistenti .  vnam  aut  duas  alapas  cum 
pugao  suo  viriliter  dedit.Depost  alius  laicus  ItV^eratus 
existens  in  choro .  vna  cum  alijs  capellanis  psalmonizando. 
teaens  paruum  librum  in  manibua  suis.  volens  &  affectans. 
tantummodo  Htigantes  &  abinuicem  rixantes  sepaj-are  . 
casualiiPT  ab  illo  quem  in  manilras  tenuit  modicum  cutewi 
virlus  (?)  sic  rixancium  diruperiebat . cum  spintro  signaculi 
iUius  libri.noH  aniTno  protei-uo  aut  iracundo.  nee  sanguis 
seu  habundancia  sanguinis  inde  sequebatur ,  per  quam 
fieret  pollucio  ecclesie.  Et  banc  verborum  senem  omnes 
predict!  inquisitores  .  tam  clerici  quam  laici  veraciter 
dixerunt  &  deposuerunt  nichU  addendo  vel  diminuendo  . 
vnde  bofiita  &  accepta  Diligenti  deliberaci'one  super  hac 
causa  per  nos  anfediciwm  Commiasarium.dictis  &  deposi- 
cionibtw  fredictOTum  inquisitorMm  diligenter  visia  auditis 
spectis  &  examinatis  p)"onu«ciauim?(s  &  sen((?nciauim«s 
&  senienciahdo  per  pjesentes  Denunciauiniiw  .  -predictam 
ecclesiam  parochiaZem  Omnium  SaDctorum  minime  esse 
pollutam  .  Sed  licenter  potuerunt  in  ipsa  Diuina  cele- 
brare .  Jn  cuius  rei  testimoHiitm  &  in  perpetuam  rei 
raemoriam.  Sigillum  officij  ncs(ri  prcdic(i.vna  cum  sigillis 
'predictOTum  mquisitorwm  .  presentibus  U'«eris  nostr'is 
predictis  apponi  fecimiw .  D&tvm  in  ecclesia  parochiali 
sancti  Johcomis  Bap(('«te  ville  &  dioct^sw  an(edicte . 
Decimo  die  mensis  Septembris  .  Anno  dorrtmi  millesimo 
<luadringentesimo  quinquagesimo  septimo. 
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There  are  five  tags  for  seals  ;  but  only  one  of  them  remains,  that  of 
the  deanery  of  Bristol,  in  red  wax,  and  the  edges  of  this  are  mnch 
broken  away.  Sir  Thomas  Whetoa  ia  mentioned  in  the  inqairy 
preliminary  to  granting  the  episcopal  licence  for  Halwey's  channtry 
at  All  Saints  in  1452  as  rector  of  the  parish  chnrch  of  St.  John 

.  Baptist,  Bristol,  and  dean  of  the  deanery.  Master  William  Sntton 
died  before  September,  1474  (nee  Wadley's  Noteg,  p.  155).  Sir  John 
OowGT,  "  the  Tayllonrs  priest,"  died  in  145B  or  1459,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Eweii's  pariah  chnrch  "  withont  the  enterclose  door  as  one 

.goeth  into  St.  John's  chapel,"  the  chapel  of  the  Fraternity  of  the 
Tailors  (chnrch wardens'  accounts  of  St.  Ewen's,  fifteenth  century, 
pettei  Rector  of  Christ  Charch  with  St.  Ewen,  fol.  32  leno).  Heniy 
Brown  was  one  of  the  jnry  in  the  action  by  Sir  Thomas  Syward, 
parson  of  St.  Ewen's,  and  tbe  parishioners,  against  one  John  Sharp 
(ibid.,  fol.  45  verso).  Kichard  Batyn,  goldsmith,  was  a  benefactor  to 
St.  Ewen's,  and  the  accoants  for  20-21  Edw.  IV.  mention  tbe  pay- 
ment of  6a.  Bd.  for  bis   grave    (fol.    88).     William    Sampson   was 

-another  pnrishioner  of  St.  En-en's,  and  his  bequest  is  recorded  in  the 
accounts  for  18-19  Edw.  IV.  (fol.  85). 


IX. 

At  the  end  of  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  iu  the 
seventeenth  century  there  ia  generally  an  inventory  of 
the  goods  remaining  in  the  church.  The  following  is 
from  Peter  Miller's  accounts  for  1618-19  : — 

An  Jnvintary  of  snch  things  as  remaineth  in  the  charoh  the  (mc). 
A  Commnonion  Cupp  vritk  his  Cover'  uf  silver  and  gilt  Wayeinge  32 
oz.  J.  Item  12  silke  Cushcns.'  Item  2  Communion  table  Clothes.' 
Itetft  3  Carpettes.*  Item  4  BibleB.'  The  parraphrase  of  Erasmus.' 
4  Communion  prayer  booke*.'  2  surpleses.*  6  greene  Cnshens.'  6 
Cnshens  wrought  \rifh  blacke  &  greene.'"    A  great  spont  of  Brase 

■  Thia  Btill  appeared  ia  the  inreDtory  '  Still  eiiating  in  1662. 

of  12  June,  leea.    In  1664,  '56,  '59,  '62,  '  None  mentioned  in  1654,  '66,  '59 ; 

ia  ndded  "  two  Silufr  flagona  canlaininff  "  2  iBtricB  Ijoolia  "  in  1662. 

92  on.  t  with  a  trunke  wherein  tlie  »aid  ■  None  mentioned  in  16S1,  '56,  '59, 

plate  ia  putt,  both  being  in  j°  church-  '62. 

wsrdeiu  handM."  ■  Still   exiatiug  in   1662.    In  'S4  in 

'  Still  eiiating  iu  1662.  added    "one     Putpie    Sattin   cushion 

'  Not   in   166*,   '66.   '59.     In  '62  ia  wrought  wi(l  nedleworlca,  one   Purple 

"Item  a  holla nd  table  Cloth  ANapken."  Sattin  Ctoath  A  purple  freinge  both  ior 

*  Two  eurpelta  in  1654,  '56,  '59,  and  the    comunion    table,"   atill    found   in 

■62.  1662. 

'  Onl7   two    in    1654,   1656;    "Two  '"  Not  mentioned  in  1654,  '66,  '59, 

Breat  biblee"  in   1659;   and  "3  grete  '62. 
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and  A  Chein.'  A  Black«  velvett  hearse  Cloth,'  A  Books  of 
Humilies  &,  CanDons  &  Articles.'  7  yeallow  plutt  CHndlutickes.* 
Whitt  Candlesticket.'  4  Black  Jron  Can  die  a  tic  keg.*  i  Eagle  of 
Brasse.^  2  Cnshens  in  the  ministers  poe.^  j  Branch  yiith  18 
sockettM.*  j.  present  pottle  pott  &  j  quart  pott.'"  20  Backettes." 
j  hower  glasse."  j  peece  of  Embrodred  velvett  for  j*palpett."  4 
mattes."  j  lanthorne  for  the  Walke."  j  Blene  velvett  Cushen  tor 
the  pulpett.'*  3  Coalettea  foroished."  j  Targett.'*  i  5  formee."  A 
Frame  Ahoute  tho  Comnnion  table  viith  pillones  of  Canvas  &  greene 
CoTeringes." 


'  Id  16a9  onlj  "one  bnu  *pouta," 
and  in  1662  •'  a  bras  ipoute  for  Water." 

-  Still  Hilling  in  1662. 

'  Sot  mentioned  in  1654,  '56,  '59, 
■62. 

'  "9ii  yellow  pewler  CandlMticki  & 
16  pewter  8oekett»  with  Jron  for  j' 
pewwr"  in  1654;  "«ii  pewt«r  candle- 
sticks i  16  pewler  SoeVetW  with  Iron 
for  the  pewter"  in  1656,  '59;  "16 
pewter  eocketi  wi'^A  Jron  stems  "  in  '62. 

*  In    1620    "  6   whitt   Candlesticke* 

wi(jl   Jron."     Not   in  1654,  '59, 

'62,  nnlem  they  be  included  in  the  next. 
In  1654  ii  added  "  one  new  branch  of 
brau  with  nine  Sockettr,"  which  eiiltcd 
■0  1662. 

■  In  1663  there  were  7.  In  1654, 
'«6,  '59,  '62,  "  Sue  Jron  Candlestick! "  { 
'62  adds  "2  brae:  SLatten:  ASsmaller 
bspgeioge  Candlesticks." 

'  "One  braise  Eagle  broken  in 
peere*"  in  1654  and  '56.  Not  in  'S9 
or '62. 

'  "3  coahioiu  in  j*  Miniater*  pua" 
ID  1654  and  '56 ;  "  7*  minister*  seat,"  in 
'59  and  '62. 

*  In  1662  "one  timber  one  [•.«. 
biaoeh]  witA  18  sockets." 

"■  Sot  in  1654, '66, '69, '62. 

"  6  in  1620;  9  in  *22;  "twelve 
leather  Bucketta"  in  '54;  "  twenty"  in 
'56  and  '59;  "17  letber  Bucketts"  in 
'62. 

"  Hot  mentioned  in  1654,  '56,  '69, 
'62.  Apparently  inclnded  \a  these 
yean  under  "one  Fulpitt  cloath  J: 
cushion  of  Jmbroidered  yeluett." 


"  Not  mentioned  in  1654,  '56,  '59, 

"  Not  mentioned  in  1654,  '56,  *59, 
'62. 

"  Not  mentioned  in  1854,  "56,  '69, 

"  See  Note  12,  abore.  In  1654,  '56, 
'i9,  there  is  also  "  one  fnyre  ^^eeue 
reluett  cushion  with  deepe  gold  and 
Silk  freinge  about  it,  a  greene  bag  to 
ke^pe  it  in,  with  a  greene  cushion  to 
put  mderneath  it  for  y'  pulpitl" :  in 
62  it  is  worded  "  a  greene  bag  to  hould 
bim,  &.  a  greene  quilt  t«  put   Tnder 

'I  Not  mentioned  in  1664,  '66,  59, 
'62. 

«  Not  mentioned  in  1654,  '56,  '59, 
*62.  Instead  of  these  in  '64  is  "  one 
Pickai,  one  Jron  Bar  a  Shouell 
&  a  Spade,"  which  were  itill  there 
in    '62    with   the    addition    of    ''one 

'"  In  1654,  '66,  69,  "one  Doien 
of  formes,  with  pillowes  of  canuas  In 
greene  Cloath."  In  1662  "  15  Joyna 
ffurms.  Canfas  Fillans  &,  greene 
Cloth." 

*  Seems  to  be  included  in  the  note 
next  above.  In  1654  is  added  "  four 
Joyne  Stooles."  still  found  in  1662. 
At  the  end  of  '59  is  added  in  a  different 
hiiiid  from  the  rest  of  the  inventory 
"One  greene  Carpitt  for  y  Communion 
table  bought  y  14  July  1659.  Cost 
[blank]."  which  appears  in  '62  se  "  one 
Cloth  Carpet  freochgreene  for  y"  Com- 
munion table." 
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THE    PrSENEAN    NEIGHBOUR;    OR,    THE    VICINAL 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  WESTERN   PYRENEES. 

By  A.  R.  WHITEWAY. 

Nul  seigneur  sans  terre  was  essentially  a  maxim  of 
medieeval  Pyrenean  peoples,  and  especially  of  the 
B^rnais.  As  men  ceased  to  be  nomad,  fixity  of  domicile 
and  tenure  greatly  grew  in  public  estimation.  When, 
the  same  households  oegan  to  reside  year  after  year  side 
by  side,  a  particular  bond  of  union,  distinct  from  the 
conventional  tie  of  blood,'  between  their  members  for 
utilitarian  reasons  became  by  degrees  the  well  estab- 
lished rule.  And  so  the  householder,  and  the  house  he 
continuously  occupied,  were  at  length  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  his  neighbour  and 
such  neighbour's  house,  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  exist- 
ing between  members  of  a  regular  guild  or  confraternity. 
For  man  living  in  community  is  rendered  more  and  more 
social  by  development  as  his  surroundings  become  well 
fixed  and  defined,  since  of  these  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  be  independent.  "  Generated  by  processes  of  growth 
and  development  continuing  through  centuries,"  and 
having  its  origin  in  the  social  needs  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  Pyrenean  district,  which  were  similar  to  those  ot 
many  Kelts  and  Germans,  the  vicinal  system,  if  this 
term  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  relation  between 
neighbours,  did  not  spring  from  any  Latin  source.  Nor 
did  feudalism  or  chivalry,  which  it  long  preceded,  give  it 
impulse  or  a  helping  hand.  Christianity,  though  not 
ecclesiasticism,  fostered  its  progress,  and  the  isolation  of 
those  regions,  where  it  mainly  nourished,  accounts  in  part 
for  its  existence  there  at  the  present  day.  But  it  is  of 
course  in  the  main  its  apt  vitality  that  has  enabled  such 
bond  of  local  contiguity  to  withstand  for  so.  long  all 
malign  environing  action,  and  which  constitutes  its  chief 
interest,  as  otherwise  it  would  long  ago  have  perished 

I  I.e.  local  contiguitj  instciiii  of  the  ot  common  action.  Maioe,  Aaeient 
previous  agnatic  bond  teo^itne  the  baaia      Xov,  p.  ISO. 
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everlastingly.  To  explain  this  vigorous  vicinal  syBtem, 
which  existed  also  in  Italy,'  and  especially  the  part,  it 
played  In  the  life  of  mediaeval  western  Pyrenean  peoples, 
18  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

The  designation  of  him  who  had  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name  In  a  fixed  and  limited  Pyrenean  district  was  Besi, 
Vesi,  Vecino,  or  Voisin,  the  primary  meaning  of  which 
was  prohably  near-dwelling  householder.  Thus  the  word 
roughly  answers  to  our  "  neighbour,"  but  with  a  more 
restricted  signification  in  the  case  of  the  French  term. 
Though  not  peculiar  to  the  south-west  of  France  and 
north-west  of  Spain,  the  relation  of  Voisin  was  charac- 
teristic of  and  implied  more  there  than  elsewhere,  and, 
handed  down  as  it  was  from  generation  to  generation, 
has  largely  made  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed  it  up  to  our  own  time.  Reference  to  the  Voisin 
18  fi-equent  in  Pyrenean  folk-lore  as  in — 

Qae  bau  mey  a  Besii 
Qa'u  coDsii 

{Voisin  vaut  mieur  que  cousiii),  which  is  the  B^amais 
■variant  for  the  better  known  proverb,  Mieulx  vaut  pvo' 
chain  amy  que  long  parent  {i.e.  parent  6loign&),  itselt 
aomewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "Call  me  cousin 
but  cozen  me  not."  In  southern  France  the  letters  B  and 
y  are  usually  interchangeable,  so  that  we  find  Besi  and 
Ved  used  indifferently  for  neighbour,  and  Besiau  or 
Vesiau  for  a  neighbourhood  or  confraternity  of  neigh- 
bours, thus  giving  ground  for  Scaliger's  famous  jest,  Beati 
popidi  quibus  vivere  est  bilere. 

Obviously  the  Voisin  has  to  be  regarded  in  two  lights, 
firstly,  in  relation  to  his  public  duties  to  the  Besiau  or 
neighbourhood  to  which  he  belongs,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
closer  and  more  restricted  sense  of  his  private  duties  to 
individual  memljers  of  the  Besiau  in  which  he  dwells. 
The  latter  is  the  more  strictly  social  point  of  view,  and 
brings  into  particular  prominence  the  idea  of  fellowship  and 
interdependence  that  undoubtedly  existed  between  him 
and  his  brother  Voisins.  The  vicmal  institution  is  rather 
Keltic  than  Roman,  the  hicola  and  Peregrinus  having 
respectively  but  a  general  likeness  to  the  neighbour  and 

'  See  Duoange'i  Qlouarg,  tah  toce  Vicbatum.  ^ 
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the  stranger,  and  the  Populus  and  Plebs  {iileo,  persons 
that  fill  up)  even  less.  If  the  Codex  de  Incolis  and  the 
Jus  Civitatis  throw  little  light  on  the  Voisin  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  family  resemblance  between  the  Gallic 
Nabac  and  the  Vesiau  or  confraternity  of  neighbours 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Both  alike  met  in  the  open  air, 
and  busied  themselves  about  the  same  matters ;  both 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  names  for  their  officers,  e.ff. 
baile,  mayor,  maire,  constable,  connciahle,  the  duties  ot 
the  latter  being  exactly  those  of  the  costiero  of  Navarre. 
Many  other  social  features  have  been  developed  in  different 
countries  by,  and  so  have  become  common  to,  various 
Keltic  races,'  as,  for  example,  to  the  Highland  Crofters, 
the  Bretons,  and  the  peasants  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the 
superior  climate  and  soil  which  was  the  patrimony  of  the 
latter,*  and  their  freedom  from  feudal  oppression  as  well 
as  early  adoption  of  the  trinoda  necessitas,  allowed  them 
to  do  for  themselves  far  more  than  was  possible  in  the  case 
of  either  of  the  other  peoples.  Thus  many  Pyrenean 
institutions  obtained  a  development  and  a  stability  which 
is  nowhere  to  be  observed  among  less  favoured  nations, 
though  of  somewhat  similar  origin.  Nor  were  these 
features  wholly  confined  to  Kelts.  Of  the  same  kind,  for 
example,  were  the  compttr^ct^orc*,  jurymen,  and  aldermen 
of  Saxon  settlements  in  Transylvania,  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  Pyrenees  for  the  purpose  of  instancing  there 
particular  neighbourhoods,  many  of  which  occupied  a 
strong  defensive  position  d,  cheval  on  those  mountams. 

In  B^arn,  the  Voisin  was  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  Habitant  and  the  Strangei',  and  formed  one  of  the 
Vesiau  or  privileged  citizens.  This  was  still  more 
markedly  the  case  in  towns,  especially  in  those  to  which 
a  charter  had  lately  been  given,  as  for  example  at 
Oloron.'  But,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  obtained  likewise  in 
all  other  towns,  and  also  in  country  villages.     In  Bigorre, 

'  Cf.  (a)  The  bonfires  on  St.  John's  oath  rafifjinf!  tliem,  Johnson,  ffetridet 

Ets   (till     univorsftl  in    south- western  (CbbwH's  rhrap  ed.),  pp,  156  and  176. 
France  and  till  lately  in  Ireland.     See  '  As    shotting   the    poverty    of   the 

yinelrenlh  Cenivry  Xagasine,  1900,  p.  Highlands,  me  Johnson,  op.  rit.,  p.  162. 
310.     (i)  The  Highlander's  bonnet  and  '  Ilie  foundation  of  these  towna  had 

the  Pyrenean  irrff.  though  theieref  «as  no  religious  basis  as  had  the  Cild  ^n- 

□nly  adopted  a  (ingle  cenluiT  ago.     (e)  lique.      See  Fuet^l  ile  Coutanges,  La 

Treaties   between  the  Uiffliland   clans  CUi  Anfigve,   181h    ed.,   Paris.   1900, 

and  Pyr«nean  yalleys   and   sanetity  of  p.  151. 
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the  Voisin  had  the  right  of  Voisinage  in  his  particular 
valley,  or  republic  as  it  was  often  called,  just  as  the 
Civis  had  the  Jv^  Civitatis  or  Droit  de  cite  in  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  France.'  Nor  is  there  any  material 
difference  to  be  noticed  in  the  ease  of  the  Basques.  For 
in  Navarre  the  Vecino^  (sometimes  a  freeholder,  some- 
times a  householder)  and  Vicindad  were  practically  the 
Bed  and  Besiau  of  Beam,  Bigorxe,  I^bourt,  and  Bayonne. 
Indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gascons  as  well.  So 
that  on  both  versarits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  even  farther 
afield,  the  neighbour  was  a  descriptive  relationship,  as 
fullv  recognised  as  was  that  of  the  citizen  elsewhere, 
while  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  former  were  much 
more  clearly  defined  and  far-reaching  than  were  those  of 
the  latter  category  of  individuals. 

The  truth  is  that  this  very  Droit  de  Voisinage 
or  vicinal  system  forms  a  neglected  and  unwritten 
chapter  in  tiie  history  of  social  institutions.  It  is  not 
the  exclusive  property  of  any  one  race,  but  has  its  origin 
in  the  general  want  of  mutual  protection  felt  alike  oy 
many  segregated  peoples  at  similar  stages  of  their 
respective  evolution  and  development.  We  find  it,  for 
example  (as  has  been  already  said),  in  full  force  in  the 
Saxon  villages  of  Transylvania.  Nor  are  traces  of  it 
wanting  in  Justinian's  Code.'  Yet  nothing  germane  to 
the  vicinal ,  system  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  Code  of 
Alaric,*  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  earlier  Roman 
infiuence  upon  barbaric  legislation,  inasmuch  as  Gains, 
whose  writings  mainly  inspired  the  Visigothic  Code,  does 
not  appear  to  have  dealt  with  the  subject  at  all.  The 
system,  moreover,  is  in  some  degree  noticeable  about 
1773  in  the  "Western  Highlands  of  Scotland.  For  Dr. 
Johnson  thus  writes,"  "Land  is  sometimes  leased  to  a 
small  fellowship,  who  live  in  a  cluster  of  huts  called  a 

'  Of    Iwge    toiTDB,     Magna    ciuilat  Faefo  Jazgo,  in  Lib.  Till,  Tit.  V,  c.  4. 

^"gta  tolitudo  a  trap,  beeaiuG  there  at  also  is  [he  Viranta  and  ComieaaM 

tuAt  not  in  Ihem   the  f«lloHship  ot  in   Cod.  Theod.,  Lib.  XI,  Tit.  2-1,  c,  1 

'miUei-  ncighbourbooda.     S«e  Bscon's  »ndc.6.   C/.  the  MirpoM/jinaof  Brian. 

£<«»  M  Frind*i^  (No.  27J.  tine  Greek  law. 

■  S«e    QxarteHg   Setiea,    No.    364  '  Johnson,  Mfhrideii,  ed.  oit.,  p.  103. 

tOct.,  1896),  "  Tillajfe  Communities  in  In  1800  the  croftprs  had  their  jiraring 

"'"'-," pojnn..^^  ^^  __  ^^  land  ill  common.     See  h'ineteeiith  Cen- 

.  ,Goo»^le 


'  Juit.  Cod.  IV,  XI,  65-58,  (Hj-y,  Oct.,  1900,  p.  t 

'  fiat  the  reeino  ia  recognised  ii   '' 
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tenant's  town,  and  are  bound  jointly  and  separately 
for  the  payment  of  their  rent."  The  proprietorship 
of  land  by  confraternities  was  and  still  is  a  distinctive 
feature  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  our  day  it  is  particu- 
larly to  be  observed  in  operation  in  the  pacages  of 
the  valleys  of  Ossau  and  Aspe,  and  in  the  village  lands 
of  Llanabes  in  Leon.*  The  vicinal  system,  however, 
went  far  further  than  the  mere  teniire  of  land.  It  was  a 
necessity  to  existence,  and  the  basis  of  a  closer  form  of 
citizenship  in  every  mediseval  West  Pyrenean  aggrega- 
tion of  inhabitants,  and  notably  in  the  towns.  Indeed, 
the  vicinal  system  in  the  Pyrenees,  both  in  town  and 
countiT,  was  not  only  a  more  prominent  feature  there 
than  elsewhere,  but  it  differed  also  in  various  important 
particulars.  In  many  countries,  for  example,  all  that  was 
expected  of  neighbours  was  that  they  should  not  do  harm 
to  each  other.  Here  they  were  expressly  enjoined  to  do 
all  manner  of  good.  The  proverb,  "A  man  does  not  owe 
a  fire-brand  to  his  neighbour,"  has  no  bearing  on  life 
in  the  Pyrenees,  since  in  Navarre,  for  example,  the 
law  said  expressly  that  he  did.  The  presumption  of 
law,  too,  usual  in  Germany  that,  if  a  serious  crime  was 
committed  in  a  neighbourhood,  the  neighbours  knew  who 
was  its  author,  and  were  liable  to  torture  if  they  did  not 
inform  against  him,  had  no  application  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Nor  was  the  commune  nor  the  neighbourhood  recognised 
as  being  so  fully  liable  for  any  crime  committed  within 
its  borders,  as  was  the  Irish  sept  or  the  Saxon  hundred. ' 
Again,  no  limitation  upon  the  nearness  that  neighbouring 
houses  might  be  built  to  each  other  seems  to  have  been 
in  force.  Nor  were  the  regulations  as  to  servitudes  from 
contiguity  in  the  Pyrenees  either  strict  or  explicit  in 
mediffival  times.  Yet  both  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse 
there  was  an  express  provision  that  a  neighbour  should 
have  a  right  of  way  over  his  neighbour's  land,  he  paying 
any  damage  thereby  caused  to  growing  crops.*  But  the 
carrying  on  of  noxious  trades  was  not  expressly  forbidden, 
nor  the  disturbance  of  neighbours  by  noises  and  the  like. 

'  A»  to    Pyrenean    colled  iviim.    sea  '  Set   GUwon,   Lt   Domaint  .Saraf, 

"PrreDean  Cintonie."  English  Biitor.       p.  167. 
ical  Seviea,  Get.,  IGOO.  '  Francois,  Ob$ervatiom  (i.n.  161B), 
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It  seems  never  to  have  been  supposed  by  legislators  that 
such  unsocial  conduct  could  obtam  amon^  neighbours. 

The  vicinal  system  was  not  identical  with  Teutonic 
or  other  village  communities,  though  it  is  perhaps  the 
outcome  of  the  latter.  The  Teutonic  system  applied 
to  both  town  and  country,  and  belonged  to  a  later  stage 
of  development.  Voisins  were  not  proprietors  of  the 
district  they  occupied,  but  only  enjoyed  certain  privileges, 
sometimes,  however,  in  respect  of  lands  situated  in  it. 
The  jiatria  potestas  was  not  nearly  so  marked  in  the 
vicinal  system  as  in  the  village  community,  while  the 
transition  from  collective  to  individual  property  had  been 
to  a  greater  extent  reached  under  the  former  than  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  The  power  of  absorption  of  strangers, 
too,  was  iar  more  alert  and  elastic  in  the  former'  than 
in  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  vicinal  system  was  not 
to  the  same  degree  an  association  of  kinsmen  even  in  its 
earlier  days.  In  the  village  community  the  primary  object 
was  joint  tillage  of  the  soil"  of  which  it  was  proprietor. 
This  was  not  so  under  the  vicinal  system.  Finally, 
undw  this  trades  remained  not  so  universally  in  the 
liands  of  particular  families,  and  above  all  the  obligation 
of  mutual  duties  was  brought  into  far  greater  promi- 
nence. Perhaps  not  much  of  the  true  distinction  between 
nlUt  and  melts'  applied  to  the  village  community  and 
the  vicinal  system  respectively,  yet  this  distinction  must 
not  be  quite  lost  sight  of  in  considering  their  relative 
beginnings,  or  even  their  subsequent  development. 

An  excellent  example  of  its  scope  is  afforded  by  the 
provisions  of  the  ancient*  customs  of  the  town  of  Bayonne, 
which  devote  various  articles  to  the  privileges,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  Voisins  in  a  vastly  more  marked 
way  than  do  its  reformed  customs  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  An  instance  of  its  application  is  afforded  in 
the  contention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fishing  village  of  Biarritz,  that  they  were  them- 
selves, in  reality,  Voisins  of  Bayonne,  and  so  free  from 

I  Uaina,  rUlags  Camniatiiliet,p.  17C.  '  Mnitland'a    Dootntdag  Book     and 

'■  At  Touloiue,  for  eitrnple,  all  that  After,  a.  333. 

•  nuo  tad  to  do  to  become  k  burgeu  '  Bubrs.  VIII,  Ait.  I  j  XVIII,  Art.  I, 

'^ta  to  make  tbe  declaratioa,  Sgo  toIo  etc. 
'nlrart   Tholotan  et  facers  n<   cicem 
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the  obligation  of  paying  entry  duty  upon  the  fish  they 
brought  into  that  to\vn,  a  contention  subsequently  dis- 
allowed, however,'  by  Edward  I.  at  Oloron  in  B^arn. 

That  Voisins  were  a  distinct  body,  forerunners  of 
the  burgesB  class,  can  be  seen  from  provisions  of  these 
customs  of  Bayonne  which  were  reduced  to  writing  in 
1273.  For  example,  the  Episcopal  Court  (L'Officiau  de 
Baione  de  lahcsque)  had  no  jurisdiction  over  los  Vesins 
de  Baione  except  in  matrimonial  matters',  usury,  and 
gifts  for  pious  purposes.^  Moreover,  these  customs  pre- 
scribe what  the  mayor  is  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
Volsin,  accused  of  crime,  who  has  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
cemetery/  The  man  claiming  to  be  a  Voisin  had  to  make 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  king  and  commune,  and  to  be 
always  ready  to  act  for  the  honour  and  service  of  the 
city,  and  never  to  summon  a  Voisin  before  any  other 
jurisdiction  than  that  of  the  communal  courts.  Thus 
Voisins  came  to  be  those  over  whom  the  mayor  and 
echevins  had  jurisdiction.*  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
members  of  the  commune.  The  right  of  Voisinage  was 
obtained  by  birth,  marriage,  or  sojourn  for  a  year  and 
a  day  in  the  city,  provided  in  the  latter  case  that  the 
oath  above  mentioned  had  been  duly  taken,  and  this 
same  right  could  be  renounced  only  before  the  mayor  in 
full  court,*  after  which  the  ex- Voisin  had  to  quit  the 
city.  The  right  of  Voisinage,  implied,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  participation  in  the  franchises  and  privileges  given 
to  the  ftity  by  the  Dukes  of  Guyenne,  such  as  exemption 
from  custom-duties,  as  well  as  sundry  important  com- 
mercial facilities.  And  these  were  the  matters  referred 
to  in  the  oath,  taken,  as  for  example  in  1261,  by  the 
Voisin  Auger  de  Gavarret,'  "  I  will  undertake  no 
machination  against  any  of  my  neighljours."  These 
privileges  were  the  cherished  possession  of  every  city,  or 
district  which  had  a  For,  and  such  For  was  the  charter 
which  guaranteed  its  inhabitants  in  the  same. 

''B!ilaanae,SluilaSi4t.mrla  Villede  Msfaon,  3f«diifra/ J'rnjKv.p.  49.     No(«, 

Bai/oane.  Tom.  II,  p.  i'ii.  too,  the   aopisl    nnture  of  the  Onth  as 

-  CI,  Art.  2.  compored  with  thr.t  of  the  mare  citiien 

^  Ibid.,  CII,  Art.  II.  (Polliii,  VITE,  103  and  106),  which  wa» 

*  Ibid.,   VIII,   Art.   I.    Cf,   For  do  mairlr  religious  in  rhftrBoter. 

Morlnas,  Bubr. LIII,  Art.lPO,  forKben a  >  Ibid.,  SX,  Art.  I. 

mania  I'oiiirt.  AlaoBeauTaiaCoinmuniil  '  Ibid.,  XVIII,  Ait.  I. 

chartw   (twelfth    century),  quoted   bj  "■  Rymer,  J'Bdrro,  I,  II,  p.  67. 
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But  besides  privileges,  the  Voisins  of  Bayonne  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Pyrenees  had  also  obhgations  which 
they  owed  each  other  for  their  common  good.  For 
instance,  when  a  Voisin  summoned  any  person  before  the 
mayor,  he  had  to  be  supported  in  his  demand  by  two 
other  Voisins,'  and,  if  such  Voisirts  would  not  appear  at 
the  request  of  the  claimant,  they  had  not  only  to  pay  a 
fine  to  the  town,  but  damages  to  him  as  weU.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  court  of  tne  Voisin  being  that  of  the 
mayor  and  eclievins,  he  was  tried  by  his  fellow  Voisins, 
while  the  stranger  went  before  the  provost,  who  was  the 
icing's  nominee,  and  the  clergy  before  the  official  of  the 
bishop.  So  that  in  his  court  he  had  trial  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers,  and  the  right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  his 
fellow  Voisins  in  support  of  his  case. 

In  B^arn,  the  term  Vesiau,  or  Voisinage,  was  especially 
iised  of  the  class  that  subsequently  became  the  bour- 
geoisie of  a  town.  Under  the  For  d'Oloron,*  any  man 
who  had  resided  there  a  year  and  a.  day  became  ipan 
facto  a  Voisin,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Viscount  ot 
B^ara  to  defend  him  against  any  other,  lord.  The  For 
of  Morlaas,  however,  which  applied  to  the  greater  part 
of  Beam,  enacts  that,  in  order  to  become  Voisin,  the 
postulant  had,  after  fulfilling  certain  conditions,  to  be 
received  as  such,  and  to  take  the  appropriate  oath.'  In 
the  Latin  edition  of  the  For  of  Morlaas  which  governed 
Orthez,  the  sole  persons  who  were  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges thereby  granted  were,*  Burgp.nsts  Vicini  et  Habita- 
tores  Villm  Orthesii,  solventcs  et  contnbuentes  in  donis 
domini  et  talliia  viUa.  It  was  the  Jurats  of  the  town  of 
Orthez  who  received  the  Voisin,  and  to  them  and  to  the 
Baile  the  oath  was  taken.  About  the  fourteenth  century 
he  swore  on  the  missal  and  cross  "  to  be  a  good,  upright, 
faithful,  and  loyal  bourgeois  of  the  Viscount  and  of  the 
town.  That  he  would  work  for  their  profit,  good,  and 
honour,  and  oppose  all  damage  that  he  knew  was  intended 
against  them."  If  he  had  no  house  in  the  town  himself, 
tne  proposed  Voisin  was  obliged  to  find  a  surety,  until  he 
acquired  such  house,  and  they  both  pledged,  as  security 
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that  the  new  Voisin  would  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  his 
oath,  the  whole  of  their  property,  both  movable  and 
immovable.'  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  all  events 
in  B^am,  the  duties  of  the  Voisin,  which  were  brought 
into  especial  prominence,  were  those  towards  the 
sovereign,  although  his  obligations  to  his  town,  and 
therefore  of  necessity  to  his  fellow  VoisiTis,  had  been  by 
no  means  overlooked.  The  reciprocal  advantages  that  he 
gained  for  himself  were  as  follows :  (a)  Freedom  from 
military  service,  except  in  the  case  of  one  man  per  house, 
and  even  here  service  for  not  more  than  nine  days  three 
times  a  year.  There  was  no  obligation  throughout  all 
B^arn  upon  the  Voisin  to  serve  in  Spain  against  his  will, 
and  if  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  B^am,  as  into  Bigorre, 
Armagnac,  Marsan,  Dax,  or  Soule,  he  had  to  be  fM  and 
his  equipment  carried  for  him.*  (b)  Freedom  from  all 
import  duty,  and  the  privilege  of  paying  to  the  Viscount 
only  such  charges  and  fines  as  were  expressly  prescribed 
by  the  For.* 

Moreover,  under  the  old  For  of  B^am,'  the 
Voisin,  if. sued  by  the  Viscount,  could  demand  that 
his  appeal  be  heard  in  his  own  County  Court.  Under 
the  new  For  of  Henri  II.,  reception  by  fellow  Vaisins  is 
obligatory."  Also  every  son  of  a  Voisin  is  a  Voisin,  as 
well  as  the  man  that  marries  an  heiress  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Voisin.  But  the  latter  has  to  take  the 
oath.  If  one,  who  is  not  himself  a  Voisin,  marries  the 
younger  daughter  of  a  Voisin,  he  does  not  thereby 
become  himself  a  Voisin,  until  he  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  his  district,  as,  for  example,  by  paying 
taxes  and  acquiring  a  house  within  its  boundaries. 

The  privileges  of  Lourdes'  give  the  protection  of  the 
Voisins,  and  the  right  to  be  judged  like  them  before  the 
local  judges,  to  all,  who,  having  resided  in  the  town  a 
year  and  a  day,  show  the  fixed  intention  of  becoming 

'  Areiifet  of  Ortiet,  AA,  I,  fo],  42,  lion  of  Homo  Mijiraiu  under  La  Loi 

and  BB,  1.  Saliqae   (La   CommMnanx   H    le   Do- 

*  For  Ae  Uoilaai.  Bubs.  HXll  and  mnine  Saraie,  par  Qluaon,  p.  29,  Pari*, 
XXnr,  Arte.  3*  tnd  85.  1890). 

'  Ihid..  Eub  XXVII.  '  New    For,  E«b.   rf«   Qnalilal:  dt 

*  Old  For,Kiib.  LIV,  Art.  19f>.      Aa      Perioaita*  (No.  65l. 

to    Voinit'i  pHTJlege   in    idBurep,  tee  '  Art.  3  (A.D.  1379).    Cf.  cuitom  nf 

ibid.,  Bnb.  LIV,  Art.  1*(.  St.  Sever  cited  in  Guvot'*  Erperloire, 

*  Cf.  the  coiiaent  of  ("Jtini  to  rccep-      Tom.  XVII,  626. 
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domiciled  there,  provided  their  conduct  has  been  irre- 
proachable in  the  past.^  The  same  protection  is  accorded 
by  the  privileges  of  Montfaucon,  while  those  of  Mau- 
bourget  (a.d.  1309,  Art.  6)  prwcribe  that  if  a  man 
settles  there  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  Voisin,  and 
shows  himself  in  the  Vesiau  as  a  Voisin,  and  passes  a 
jear  in  the  town  without  being  the  object  of  unfavourable 
remark,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  Voisin  in  due  coiirse.' 
From  these  specific  enactments,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  mere  Habitant  or  Poblador,  especially  in  a  new  town 
or  village  {Hastide)  readily  became  a  Voisin,  and  as  such 
obtain^  the  fuU  privileges  of  a  burgess  of  such  new 
locality.  These  privileges,  besides  the  political  benefit 
of  freedom  from  uncertain  taxation  and  war  service 
included  as  well,  not  only  a  share  in  the  civil  government 
nf  the  place,  but  an  aliquot  part  also  of  its  communal 
property.*  The  latter  privilege  was  sometimes  of  great 
value,  as  at  Salies  de  B^arn,  where  it  was  clearly  defined 
by  the  r^ulations  of  a.d.  1537.  But  it  had  also  its 
corresponding  liability.  For  not  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Vesiau  duly  summoned  was  often  punished,  as,  for 
example,  under  the  Statutes  of  Luz,  by  having  to  give 
a  litre  of  wine  to  such  Voisius  as  did  their  duty  in 
this  regard,  as  well  as  a  pound  of  wax,  to  the  church 
of  the  place.*  Subsequently  none*  but  heads  of 
families  were  summoned,  and  eventually  only  delegates, 
but  these  were  always  Voisins  until,  the  Revolution. 
In  process  of  time,  the  right  of  being  Voisin  was 
conferred  for  services  rendered,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Pau'  in  the  case  of  Guicharnand  in  1663,  and  then 
the  right  of  Voisinage  became  in  efiect  the  possession 

'  The   conwDt  of    the    Viciai    n-an  ■  Cf.   Ihe   condition    of   things,   for 

neresear;  for  the  MtitbltsbmenC  of  the  piaTnple,   in   Eaglaod  under   the   cue- 

tlnnser    under   La  Jjoi  Salique    (I>e  tomarj  (jerroaiiio  law.     Some  folb-lnnd 

Coul«nge«,     L'Alleu     et     U     l>oma<ne  wi*    ueed    by    the    memberB    of    parti- 

Sural,  p.  1ST).      As   to  the  loUdaritj  cular    tovnshipa   to   the  eicluiton   of 

of  Voitim,  >ee  De  C'onlanges,  op.  cit.,  ptrsrgen  (Sir  F.  Polloek'i  Laad  Laaiy 

p.  IS3,  and  u  to  Bucceseion  to  roinix,  p.  21). 

p,  191,  and  Bi  to  their  rtsponsibilily  for  *  Lagr^ze,  Droit   dant  lei  Fgrinett, 
each  other,  Glamon,  op.  cit.,  p.  167. 

'  See,  too,  Charts  de  Connmine  pour 
Bagaire*  de  Bigorre  (a.d.  1191), 
Daienc    Maeaje,    Suai;    1.  p.   235. 

Nole  that  the  Bcrf,  wGether  Cstmu  or  '  Aa  to  the  pririlegcB  of  the  Voigint 

Q.ueatau,    was     a    1'oitiu    in    Bigotre  of    Pau,   >ee  Dugenne,    " 

(Lagrfeie,  Hitt.  d«  Droit,  p.  44),  Pau,  p.  351,  nol«  3. 
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of  the  freedom  of  the  town.  Thus  one  P^darrieu, 
living  at  Gelos,  was  Voisin  both  of  Pau  and  Gelos 
in  1734,  Sometimes  a  fee  was  payable,  viz.,  500  livres 
for  Bmirgeois  becoming  Voisins  of  Pau,  and  50  in  the 
case  of  peasants,  which  fee  in  1774  was  for  Bourgeois 
raised  to  1 ,000  livres. '  Such  payments  varied  in 
different  places  and  at  different  periods.  For  example, 
Larcher  was  elected  Voisin  of  Vic-en-Bigorre,  of  which 
town  he  came  from  Picardy  to  be  secretary,  merely  upon 
condition  that  he  set  up  two  crosses,  one  on  the  road  to 
Kabastens  and  the  other  on  that  to  Tarbes. 

In  Navarre,  for  a  year  and  a  day  a  christian  could 
stay  in  any  town  which  had  no  particular  lord,  with 
his  arms  and  lance,  as  well  as  hire  a  house  for  his  furni- 
ture. In  that  state  he  was  considered  a  resident  (mora- 
dor),  and  therefore  became  liable  to  military  service,  and 
could  forthwith  demand  to  be  classed  as  a  Vecino  or 
Voisin.  This  demand  he  had  to  make  three  times.  The 
Vecindad  or  position  of  Voisin  could  also  be  obtained  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Vecino,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
noble  automaticaUy  if  he  had  property  in  the  town. 
The  position  of  Vecino  was  lost  ii'  the  holder  would  not 
conform  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  his  fellows  or 
to  the  customs  of  the  town.  In  such  case  he  became  an 
outlaw,  and  could  get  nothing  at  the  hands  of  his  former 
CO-  Voisins,  who  owed  him  no  further  obligatory  service 
than  to  fetch  a  priest  to  confess  him  on  his  deathbed,  a 
sieve  {tamis)  to  sift  his  flour  to  keep  him  alive,  and  a 
little  fire  from  his  neighbour's  hearth.* 

The  difficulty  of  showing  the  distinction  between 
Voisin  and  bourgeois  in  the  towns  is  only  apparent. 
They  melted  into  each  other.  All  forms  of  civilisation 
do  so.  They  have  their  beginning  and  growth  in  one 
system,  and  then  give  rise  to  another. 

The  interests  of  town  and  country  seem  often  opposed 
and  the  consequent  customs  differ.  In  the  country  older 
forms  of  civilisation  survive.  The  town  necessarily  bulks 
larger  in  history  and  in  written  documents  than  does  the 

'  (7/".  the  purohMB  of  the  "  Heiglibour 
Bight,"  which  used  to  be  eommon  in 
Thuringia  nnd  Schwartzburg  (see  Zed- 
ler'B  Lexicon,  nib  voce). 

Dij.iMt,  Google 
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flounttT ;  but  obviously  in  the  last  resort  the  town  is 
dependent  on  the  country  for  food  and  provisions,  and 
cannot  subsist  without  it.  Hence,  to  employ  Latin  terms, 
we  know  more  about  the  civitas  and  the  town  than  we 
<lo  about  the  respubtica  which  surrounded  it,  fed  it,  and 
followed  its  own  customs.  It  is  in  these  customs  that 
the  \'icinal  system  is  best  seen.  It  is  the  missing  link 
between  the  tribal  system  and  the  town  or  the  feudal 
system.  They  mingled  no  doubt  and  subsisted  side  by 
side  and  at  last  only  in  survivals.  But  this  is  no  answer 
to  the  reality  of  each  of  the  systems. 

Feudality  in  France  passed  into  an  almost  absolute  or 
highly  centralized  monarchy,  yet  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  feudality  lasted  till  the  Revolution,  and  in  the 
PjTenees  feudality  lived  all  but  side  by  side  with  a 
nearly  autonomous  vicinal  system.  Sucn  is  the  view  of 
Mr.  Webster.  Originating  from  such  a  source  it  can  not 
be  lightly  pushed  aside 

But  besides  the  privileges  above  mentioned,  the  Voisin- 
^ige  had  not  only  the  administration  of,  but  also  the  bene- 
ficial interest  in  all  property  belonging  to  the  Commune, 
which,  as  at  Salies  de  B^arn  in  the  case  of  its  salt  springs, 
and  in  many  mountain  villages  in  the  communal  lands 
upon  which  cattle  were  run,  and  as  at  Artigelouve  in 
the  matter  of  the  forest  where  the  Voisins  could  get 
wood  and  their  pigs  acorns,  was  not  seldom  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  Voisins,  too,  in  their  Assembly, 
■often  decided  upon  making  treaties  of  peace  {lies  et 
'  paxeriea)  with  other  villages  or  valleys.  Instances  of 
such  were  the  treaty  between  the  valleys  of  Aspe  and 
Lavedan  in  1348,  and  l)etween  Bagnferes  de  Bigorre, 
Tarbes,  and  Ibos'  in  1292.  Also  that  between  Bareges 
in  Bigorre  and  Broto  (Aragon)  in  1390,^  under  which  a 
yearly  rent,  or  fines  for  breaches  thereof,  were  payable  to 
the  ofiended  community,  i.e.  to  its  Voiiins.  These 
powers,  it  wiU  be  seen,  were  in  their  totality  consider- 
able, and  thus  the  position  of  Voisin  in  public  matters 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  far-reaching  importance. 

So  much  for  the  public  advantages  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Voisin.     What  presents  itself  next  for  considera- 

'  AkIutm  d'lbos  (Bigon^),  *  Ligr^ze,  Droit   dam  let  Pgrinttj, 
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tion  is  the  private  duties  he  owed  to  his  fellows,  which- 
were  essentially  reciprocal  in  character,  and  permeated- 
all  the  more  important  relations  of  life.  These  exist  and 
are  in  force,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  degree,  even 
at  the  present  day,  being  in  this  respect  peculiar,  at  all 
events  in  their  scope  and  extent,  to  the  district  of  the 
western  Pyrenees.  In  mediaeval  days,  the  obligation  of" 
being  actively  good  to  one's  neighbour  often  had  the 
sanction  of  the  law.  In  Navarre,  the  man  who  refused 
his  neighbour  a  light  for  his  fire  was  mulcted  in  a  fine 
of  sixty  sols.'  Lfugr^ze  says  that  any  violation  of  the 
right  "  de  bon  Voitinage  "  was  there  punished  as  a  crime.* 
It  was  not  merely  the  removal  of  a  neighbour's  land- 
mark, which  under  the  Jewish  law  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  an  accursed  act,  and  delicts  of 
a  similar  kind  that  were  considered  Infamous,  but  alsO' 
passive  neglect  of  kindly  offices,  such  as  more  nearly 
resembled  tbe  brotherly  kindness  enjoined  by  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Between  the  treatment  of  the  stranger- 
and  that  of  the  Voisin  there  was  however  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  "  Here  is  the  new  curate,  let  us- 
heave  a  brick  at  his  head,"  was  the  old  Pyrenean  method, 
just  as  it  was  but  lately  that  of  the  Black  Country  collier, 
with  reference  to  the  stranger,  but  love  your  neighbour 
as  yourself,  the  ideal  of  every  good  Voisin,  in  the  case  of 
his  own  neighbour.  When  a  new-born  child  was  ex- 
pected to  make  its  advent  in  the  voisinage,  it  was  the 
Voisines,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  outlying  districts,  who 
took  the  place  of  the  sage-femme,  or  fetched  her,  if 
haply  she  was  to  be  found.  These  were  they  who  con- 
ducted the  mother  to  church,  and  assisted  not  only  in  the- 
preparation,  but  likewise  in  the  eating,  of  the  christen- 
mg  feast.  The  nearest  neighbour  on  the  side  of  the  house 
towards  the  church  summoned  the  others  to  a  wedding, 
at  which  his  eldest  unmarried  daughter,  if  he  had  one, 
was  bridesmaid  and  witness,  as  it  was  he  likewise  who 
fetched  the  priest  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to- 
his  fellow  Vvisin  upon  the  bed  of  death.  He  too  con- 
ducted the  funeral  and  bore  the  large  silver  cross  in 
front  of  the  bier,  and  with  his  fellows  dug  the  grave,  in 

'  For  Oiniral  N»r„  Lib.  Ill,  t.  107.  >  yiram  FraHjaUr,  Vol.  U.  p.  B9. 
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villages  where  there  was  no  grave-digger,  also  scrupulously 
attending  all  memorial  services.  When  a  Voi.iin  changed 
his  residence,  or  got  in  his  harvest,  he  was  actively  aided 
by  his  fellow  Voisins,  especially  those  who  lived  on 
either  side  of  him,  i.e.  the  Premier  on  the  church  side, 
and  the  Contre  Vomn  on  the  other.  And  these  good 
offices  were  done  whether  the  Voutins  happened  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  each  other  or  not.  Such  duties, 
it  will  be  noticed,  were  of  greater  value  in  the  country 
than  in  the  towns,  so  that  the  more  onerous  nature  of 
the  private  duties  of  the  FoisiVw  in  the  country  made  up 
for  the  lack  and  took  the  place  of  public  obligations  that 
occupied  the  Vmsin  of  the  town. 

No  simple  task  is  it  to  draw,  from  the  nineteenth 
century  standpoint,  an  accurate  picture  of  the  vicinal 
system  aa  it  is  thus  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  middle* 
ages  throughout  the  western  Pyrenees ;  but  that  the 
relation  of  neighbours  one  to  another,  both  in  town 
and  country,  was  then  regulated  upon  a  fixed  system  is 
made  abundantly  manifest  by  contemporary  testimony. 
This  system  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  social  life 
in  far-off  days,  when  men  were  no  longer  nomad,  and  did 
not  proceed  from  any  religious  beginnings,  as  did  the 
tribe  or  the  Citi.  It  attained  a  fuller  development  as 
land  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  tribe  and  was  not 
yet  wholly  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or  even  of  house 
communities.  Vousinage  was  the  outcome  of,  or  the 
expression  given  to,  society  by  the  then  existing  collec- 
tivism, and  it  fructified  in  onier  of  time  before  individ- 
ualism had  taken  root.  Although  Christianity  was  busied 
in  impressing  upon  its  followers  their  duties,  first  towards 
God,  and  afterwards  towards  their  fellow-men,  and  feu- 
dalism was  exhausting  itself  In  upholding  and  enjoining 
the  rights  of  feudal  lords,  what  the  tribal  conscience  of 
Pyrenean  peoples  in  mediaeval  times  mainly  urged  upon 
them  was  to  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves.  During 
the  period  in  which  this  pnnciple  was  approaching  its  fufl 
development  into  a  general  custom,  the  householder,  male 
or  female,  being  in  conjunction  with  his  or  her  family  the 
responsible  unit  of  contemporary  society,  grew  more  and 
more  tied  to  neighbour  householders  and  their  families 
by  the  exercise  of  reciprocal  duties  and  the  recognition  of 
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mutual  obligations.  These  latter  were  in  process  of  time 
clearly  defined,  and  the  neglect  of  them  entailed  popular 
odium,  and  in  some  cases  even  fine  and  punishment. 

The  duties  in  question  were  like  the  Roman  ohligatio 
in  contract  strictly  bilateral,  and  so  not  infrequently 
onerous,  if  sometimes  profitable  and  clearly  advantageous. 
Their  twofold  character,  i.e.  towards  the  body  politic 
and  towards  each  other,  has  been  already  indicated.  If 
further  illustration  on  the  latter  head  were  required,  it 
might  be  gathered  from  such  different  obligations,  as  the 
universal  duty  of  nearest  neighbours'  daughters  to  be 
bridesmaids,  aud  the  right  of  the  neighbour,  derived 
perhaps  from  that  of  the  vicinus  in  Roman  times,  to  the 
pre-emption  of  adjoining  immovable  property.  In  the 
larger  sense,  the  whole  law  of  servitudes,  as  in  opemtion 
'n  the  Pyrenees,  was  rather  the  outcome  of  the  vicinal 
system  than  taken  bodily  from  Roman  law.  In  like 
manner,  the  church  bell  owed  its  importance  not  so  much 
to  its  ecclesiastical  usefulness  as  to  being  the  chief 
means  of  communication  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
"  neighbourhood."  They  were,  by  its  different  sounds, 
not.  only  summoned  to  services  of  their  common 
church,  but  informed  too  of  periodical  visits  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  and  blacksmith,  the  time  to  cut  the 
communal  wood,  and  the  hour  at  which  to  go  to 
bed.  Thus  it  might  be  shown  that  in  reality  the  whole 
life  of  the  people  centred  round  the  vicinal  system,  for 
which  hitherto  not  even  a  name  has  been  found,  and 
upon  which  as  yet  no  monograph  exists,  though  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Webster  some  years  ago.' 

Its  light  shines,  if  somewhat  less  brightly  than  of  yore, 
in  Bdam,  Bigorre,  and  Basque  land  to  this  hour,  and  goes 
iar  to  acqount  for  the  comparatively  happy  lives  the  people 
live,  and  ever  have  lived,  in  and  about  the  western 
Pyrenees. 

In  brief,  the  survival  of  this  system  is  due  to  its 
eminent  fitness,  just  as  its  evolution  was  to  the 
imperious  wants  it  so  well  supplied.  But  as  these  wants 
have  now  lessened,  so  likewise  has  its  influence.      There- 
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^'  Dow  that  it  ia  on  the  wane,  neighbour  may  with 
^"1  say  to  neighbour, 

'*  Damno$a  qiiid  non 


TJie  following  is  the  latest  published  definition  of 
Yecino,  Voisin : — 

De  eomo  es  vecino.  Todo  ome  que  faze  fnego  en  alfn^na  Tecindat 
eoriere  peynnos  dalbarda,  o  X  paercos  o  ovejas  o  cabras,  o  herdat 
oviwe  alguna  en  el  InKar,  pnede  eer  fiador  en  toda  com, 

"Hour  one  m  a  neighbour.  Every  man  who  ligbtn  bis  fire  (i.e.  has 
hiB  bearth  aud  borne)  in  any  neighbourhood  (vicinity)  or  Bbonld 
have  .  .  .  ?  or  ten  bogs,  or  sheep,  or  goats,  or  sboald  have  any 
inheril&nce  in  the  place,  can  be  secnrity  (bail)  in  everything." 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  translation  for  "peynnos 
dalbarda."  It  is  either  some  dress  or  weapon  qualifi- 
cation, or  else  one  of  property,  the  former  most  probably. 
But  the  thing  to  observe  is,  how  the  being  a  neighbour 
brings  with  it  the  idea  of  mutual  obligation,  as  the  very 
essence  of  the  condition  "  puede  ser  fiador  en  toda  cosa. ' 
"  Fiieros  inSditos  de  Viguera  y  de  Val  de  Funes  (in  482 
Articles)  otorgados  por  Don  Alfonso  el  Batallador  (King 
of  Navarre  1104-1134)"  in  the  Bolttin  de  la  Real 
Acadcmia  de  la  Historia,  November,  1900,  368-430. 

The  Vecino  is  said  to  mean  villager  in  Quarterly 
Set'iew,  No.  364  (October,  1895),  quoting  a  passage  from 
Siculus  Flaccus,  where  Vicinus  {vicus,  village)  would 
seem  to  bear  the  same  meaning. 

The  strength  of  the  idea  of  the  Voisin  in  the 
Pyrenees  is  well  seen  in  a  kind  of  versified  catechism 
{not  in  question  and  answer),  Le  Tableau  de  la  hido  del 
parfait  Chrestia  en  herses  {"  The  Picture  of  the  Life  of 
the  Perfect  Christian  in  Verse " ),  by  Pfere  Amilia,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustin,  written  in  1673  (reprint,  Foix, 
1897).     In  the  chapter  at  p.  272,  we  find — 

L'injagtice  faito  al  gazailhat  inoncen  de  la  raort  del  bestial.  ("The 
laJDBtice  to  the  metayer,  insured  person,  or  hirer  on  cheptel — ganilhat 
L-OTers  all  these — innocent  of  the  death  of  his  cattle.") 
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L'amoiiT  que  cadnn  a  de  sh  propra  natora 
De  TamoTir  del  prontchen  din  eatre  la  mesnre. 
Qui  janiai  se  bol  mal,  qui  n'aimo  paa  sonn  cob, 
E  qni  n'aimo  I'prontcben,  qu'es  no  os  de  nostre  os  P 

"  The  love  which  each  has  (to  hiroself)  of  his  own  nature 
Should  be  the  iiiea§nre  of  the  love  of  the  neigbbonr. 
Whoever  wiBhea  himnolf  ill,  who  loves  not  his  own  body, 
And  who  loves  not  the  neigbbonr,  who  ia  a  bone  of  opr  bone  P  " 

This  injustice  was  attempted  to  be  got  over  by  insurance, 
as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Webster's  Zes  Assurances  mutuelles 
de  BHail  et  le  Cheptel,  Bayonne,  1894. 

Of  those  who  put  the  law  in  force  against  the  gazailhat 
contrary  to  the  coutume  we  have  the  striking  verses — 

La  coastnmo  n'es  pas  nno  lo  pla  fonndado, 
Se  de  Iks  ^ns  de  be  n'estado  npronbado. 
Uno  le  qne  n'a  pas  de  Diu  I'apronbaoin 
N'es  pas  tant  nno  le,  qa'es  nno  conrapcin. 

"  The  cnatora  is  not  one  well  founded 
]f  it  has  not  been  approved  by  people  of  worth. 
A  law  which  has  not  the  approval  of  G4)d 
1b  not  so  much  a  law  as  it  is  a  sonrce  of  corruption." 

Gazailhat,  r/azailk;  miey-goa-danhanc  (Custom  of  Soxile, 
Ruhr.  XX)  nod.ic,  migodein^  is  a  very  important  word  ; 
it  was  certainly  in  use  among  the  Visigoths.  In  its 
Latin  form  gasalianus  it  is  found  in  Galicia  in  572,  and 
in  other  forms  in  mediaeval  charters  in  Latin  and  other 
dialects  from  Languedoc  to  Galicia  {cf.  Ducange,  s.  i\). 
It  is  probably  connected  with  the  German  geseil,  gesell- 
schajt. 

In  his  lately  published  Histona  de  Enpana  y  de  la 
Civilhaciou  Mspanola  (Barcelona,  1900)  Don  Rafael 
Altamira  says,  speaking  of  the  administrative  organisa- 
tion of  the  Visigoths  (p.  198),  that  the  countiy  population 
"  se  reunia  tambien  en  assembleas  de  vecinos  (Godos  y 
Romanos)  Uamados  converdus  puhlicoK  vicinoruni,  para 
decidir  acerca  de  las  cuestiones  de  propiedad  rural, 
division  de  tierras,  ganaderia,  persecucioii  de  siervos 
huidos  y  otras  de  interns  local."  This  is  distinctly  the 
beziau  in  action.  It  is  certainly  as  much  Gothic  as 
Keltic 


'  Harirpe,  Btfherehet  H<ttoriqvei  air  le  Fagt  Batgtie,  II,  416,  nolt. 
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ox  THE  NATURAL  FORMS  WHICH  HAVE  SnOGESTBD 
SOME  OP  THB  COMMONEST  IMPLEMENTS  OF  STOME. 
BONE,  AND  WOOD. 

By  T.  McKK^•KY  HUGHES,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.a.3. 

Introduction. 

There  are  few  questions  of  greater  interest  than  those 
raised  by  an  investigation  of  the  various  methods  by 
which  primseval  man  has  tried  to  supplement  the 
appliances  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  in 
.common  with  the  lower  animals. 

I  have  been  approaching  the  question  in  a  tentative 
way  for  many  years,  and  have  from  time  to  time  brought 
forward  instances  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
forms  of  certain  instruments  were  originally  suggested 
by  natural  objects.'  I  have  now  gained  so  much  ad- 
-ditional  knowledge  respecting  it  that  I  have  thought 
that  I  might  bring  the  whole  subject  forward  before  the 
Institute, 

When,  with  a  view  to  such  an  inquiry,  we  are 
examining  the  instruments  which  are  in  use  among  races 
■of  low  civilisation,  we  must  consider  whether  they  ai*e 
works  of  art  involving  thought  and  experiment,  or  are 
merely  an  adaptation  from  natural  objects,  the  use  of 
which  may  easily  have  been  suggested  by  accident ; 
whether  they  are  common  appliances  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  every-day  life,  or  articles  of  luxury 
or  dignity,  the  manu&cture  of  which  would  demand 
■exceptional  skill  and  direction. 

In  tracing  the  migration  of  man  by  the  implements 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  one  of  the  first  questions 
to  be  asked  in  respect  of  any  work  of  art  upon  which  we 
rely  as  evidence  is  this  :  Was  it  imported  or  made  on  the 
apot  ?     In  dealing  with  objects  commonly  made  of  wood, 

"  On  the  deriTation  of  tho  batlle-aie,  tbe 
tliro wing-stick,  and  tbe  boomenng  from 
the  ribs  of  the  cetBces." 
Set.  Ant.  lM»d.,  Februu-jp  4th,  1897, 
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or  bone,  or  stone,  we  must  inquire  whether  the  trees,  or 
animals,  or  rocks  from  which  they  were  manufactured 
were  native  or  foreign. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  shown,'  this  line  of  inquiry  leads 
to  very  important  generalisations  respecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  neolithic  implements  in  the  British  Isles,  where  a 
difference  of  form  confirms  the  inferences  that  would  be 
drawn  from  the  diffei'ence  of  material,  and  enables  us  in 
certain  cases  to  distinguish  imported  from  indigenous- 
specimens. 

The  Imitative  Facdlty  among  Kaces  in  a  low- 
Stage  OF  Civilisation. 

From  observation  of  the  habits  of  races  in  an  early 
stage  of  development  we  can  often  explain  the  origin  of 
forms  which  have  been  modified  and  adapted  to  special 
uses  in  later  times  and  under  higher  conditions  of  life. 
We  can  understand  the  cause  of  the  conservatism  which 
has  been  observed  among  savages,  the  conservatism  of 
the  more  advanced  in  checking  tne  unreasoning  or  care- 
less experiments  of  the  undeveloped  intelligence,  to  which, 
nevertheless,  much  of  the  manipulation  of  the  routine 
work  of  daily  life  must  be  left.  The  imitative  faculty 
was  thus  strongly  developed. 

There  are  many  instruments  and  manufactured  vessels 
the  form  of  which  has  been  obviously  suggested  by 
natural  objects.  For  instance,  the  gourd  is  obviously 
the  original  of  many  primaeval  water-bottles.  Baron  von 
Hvigel  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  resemblance  of  some 
stone  drills  and  arrow-heads  to  sharks'  teeth,  and  informs 
me  that  sharks'  teeth  are  actually  used  by  some  tribes  in 
the  same  way  as  the  stone  instruments  ;  and  it  has  oftea 
been  shown  that  the  earliest  forms  of  metal  weapons  seem, 
to  be  merely  copies  of  those  which  had  previously  been 
made  in  stone.  When,  then,  we  find  a  battle-axe  or 
bdUm  de  commandement  resembling  a  cetacean  rib,  not 
only  in  general  outline,  but  also  in  mauv  details  of  form, 
we  may  fairly  indulge  in  the  speculation  as  to  whether 
this  implement  may  not  have  ori^nated  in  the  bone  from 
which  it  seems  to  be  so  closely  copied,  and  we  may,  in 

'   Camtrid^t  Swierr,  XII,  «. 
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the  same  way,  carry  our  investigations  onward  into  many 
suggestions  arising  out  of  similarity  of  form,  some  of 
which  will  commend  themselves,  and  some  of  which  must 
await  further  evidence,  hut  the  greater  the  numher  of 
cases  the  stronger  does  the  evidence  for  each  become. 


The  Use  of  Bone. 

Of  all  the  materials  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  or  objects  of  every-day  use  bone  is  the  most 
generally  available  and  suitable.  It  is  of  common 
occurrence  and  gi'eat  variety  of  form.  It  is  easily 
worked  and  yet  most  tough  and  durable.  It  comes  halt- 
way  between  wood  and  stone,  and  many  an  instrument, 
adapted  from  a  bone,  was  reproduced  in  stone  when 
greater  hardness  or  a  keener  edge  was  wanted,  and  in 
wood  if  there  was  not  time  or  opportunity  to  manu- 
facture the  required  form  in  harder  material. 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea  make  their  spears  of  the 
cassowary  bone.  In  the  hands  of  the  Yule  Islanders,  the 
teeth  of  the  kangaroo  and  "  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar 
are  implements  of  the  greatest  utility,"  and  "the  forks 
made  from  the  leg-bone  of  the  cassowary,  with  which 
th^  eat  fish,  are  most  admirably  carved." 

1  exhibit  a  bone  arrow- head  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1)  made  by 
North  American  Indians  (Sioux  Indians,  as  I  was  iu- 
tbrmed).  This,  and  the  examples  which  I  quote  from 
New  Guinea,  do  not  illusti-ate  so  much  the  adaptation  of 
natural  forms  as  the  selection  of  an  everywhere  available 
and  suitable  material. 

Similar  requirements  produce  similar  results,  but  the 
forms  into  which  the  stones  or  bones  of  any  district 
naturally  break  will  always  tend  to  suggest  the  parti- 
cular shapes  of  the  implements  adopted  there. 

Thus  many  of  the  bone  implements  figured  by 
D'Albertis'  from  New  Guinea  and  the  adjoining  islands 
are  very  like  those  which  I  exhibit  from  people  far 
removed  in  age  and  place,  though  it  will  oe  hardly 
suggested  that  the  fashion  was  introduced  into  the 
British  Isles  from  New  Guinea  or  vice  rersd. 

'  Kea,  Oalnea .-  WJtat  l  did  and  iciat  T  la-r.  Loud.,  18S0, 1,  SO,  416, 417,, 
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The  splint-bone  of  a  horse  (Plate  I,  Fig.  2)  I  found  in 
use  in  a  farmhouse  in  Wales  for  making  button  holes. 

Apple  scoops  made  out  of  the  radius  or  tibia  of  a 
sheep  {Plate  I,  Figs.  3  and  4)  have  been  in  common  use 
down  to  quite  recent  yeara.  , 

Bone  skewers  and  pins  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5)  have  been 
turned  out  here  and  there  with  mediaeval  pottery  in 
Cambridge.  One  specimen  is  made  out  of  the  bone  of  a 
bird  merely  whittle  at  one  end  into  a  pen-shaped  point 
{Plate  I,  Fig.  6).  Some  of  the  others  are  cut  out  of  large 
solid  bones  that  do  not  suggest  this  form,  and  similar 
■objects  were  dug  up  at  Haslingfield  with  Saxon  remains  ; 
e.g.  Plate  I,  Fig.  7,  which  is  a  very  rudely  chipped  bone, 
while  Plate  I,  Fig.  9,  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
shuttle  or  bodkin. 

The  poiuted  bone  shown  in  Plate  I,  Fig  8,  I  found  in 
the  refuse  of  the  Roman  potters'  field  at  Horningsea,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  used  for  making 
the  incised  ornamentation  on  the  pottery. 

A  slice  of  a  hollow  limb-bone  makes  an  admirable 
instrument  for  many  purposes.  The  "flayers"  made 
from  the  radius  or  tibia  of  a  small  ox  or  deer  (Plate  I, 
Figs.  10,  10a;  Plate  II,  Figs.  1a,  1b,  Ic)  are  not  un- 
common in  the  Fens. 

All  of  these  are  adapted  with  very  slight  modifications 
from  the  original  form. 

I  need  not  midtiply  examples  to  prove  that  the  bones 
found  lying  about  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  washed 
up  on  the  shore  were  commonly  used  if  of  suitable 
forms  or  easily  modified  and  adapted,  and,  when  the 
demand  for  any  form  exceeded  the  supply,  were  repro- 
duced in  other  material. 

The  rough  hooks  used  for  fishing  by  many  races  in 
a  rude  state  of  civilisation  hardly  seem  the  best  that 
oven  they  might  have  been  expected  to  devise.  But 
if  we  examine  some  of  these  more  carefully,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  made  by  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  of  common  shell  (Plate  II,  Fig.  7)  or  of  turtle 
shell  (Plate  II,  Fig.  8),  and  compare  them  with  certain 
bones  in  the  head  of  our  commonest  fish,  such  as  cod 
and  haddock  (Plate  II,  Figs.  9  and  10),  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  them. 
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the  occurrence  of  forms,  originally  denved  from  them, 
among  people  since  far  removed  from  the  sea. 

The  following  extract  from  the  New  Zealand  Herald, 
Monthly  Summary,  October  30th,  1896,  records  an 
example  of  a  war  club  made  from  the  jaw  of  a  sperm 
whale.  The  boeroa  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the 
passage  was  of  course  made,  not  of  what  we  should  now 
understand  by  whalebone — that  is,  the  elastic  substance 
we  obtain  from  inside  the  mouth  of  a  right  whale — but 
of  a  piece  of  the  bone  of  a  whale.  The  sperm  whale  has 
no  whalebone  in  its  mouth, 

"  Before  his  departure  from  the  jiarliamentary  arena, 
Mr.  Thomas  Mackenzie,  M.H.K.,  was  the  recipient  of  a 
somewhat  valuable  and  unique  present  from  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Carroll.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  famous  war  club, 
made  from  the  jaw  of  a  sperm  whale.  The  club  is  known 
as  a  Katiatc,  01'  liver  cutter,  and  was  called  Wharepakau, 
after  an  ancestor  of  Rewi  Eangimio  of  the  Ngatimaniwa, 
a  sub-tribe  of  the  Urewera.  It  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Carroll  by  Te  Tuhi  at  Ahikereru  on  March  6th,  1896. 
Major  Mair,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  Maori  weapons, 
■writing  about  the  club,  mentions  that  when  he  first  met 
the  Urewera  natives  in  1865  this  weapon  was  in  the 
custody  of  Rewi  Rangimio,  who  informed  him  that  it 
belonged  to  a  former  ancestor  (Wharepakau)  over  ten 
generations  ago,  and  that  it  was  greatly  valued  by  the 
tribe,  who  traced  the  ownership  from  father  to  son  for 
ten  generations.  The  names  of  the  previous  owners  are 
duly  chronicled.  It  was  Wharepakau,  in  connection 
with  his  brother-in-law  Tangihanii-u,  who  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  once  powerful  tnbe  called  Te  Marangaranga, 
an  ancient  people  who  occupied  the  country  about  Galatea. 
Wharepakau  came  to  his  death  at  Tawhinau,  near  Galatea, 
in  this  manner  : — He  was  startled  by  seeing  a  moa,  which 
so  alarmed  him  that  he  fell  over  a  cliff,  and  the  point  of 
his  hoeroa,  a  whalebone  weapon  which  he  earned,  entered 
his  side  and  caused  his  death.  The  place  where  he  fell 
is  still  called  Terereo  IVkarepakaii  {"  The  liesL^  of  Whaxe' 
pakau  ').     Wharepakau  means  '  winged  house.'  " 
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The  Patoo-Patoo. 

The  oval  patoo-patoo  or  mere  (Plate  II,  Figs.  5  and  6), 
is  made  of  bone,  wood,  or  stone,  ground  into  a  long  fliit 
form  such  as  would  be  readily  suggested  by  the  water- 
Worn  fragments  picked  up  on  the  shore. 

One  of  the  specimens  (Fig.  5)  in  Captain  Cook's 
collection  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
iN  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  cetacean  worked  into  a  flat, 
elongate,  oval  implement  with  a  handle  terminated  in 
a  transversely  gi'ooved  knob  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
through  the  hand  and  further  secured  by  a  hole  bored 
through  it  to  receive  a  thong.  This  specimen  does  not 
show  any  trace  of  the  original  form  of  the  jaw  out  of 
which  it  may  safely  be  inferred  to  have  been  fashioned 
from  the  texture  of  the  bone  and  the  foramina.  Fig.  6 
represents  an  implement  in  jadeite  from  the  same  collec- 
tion, obviously  made  upon  the  same  lines,  although  there 
was  nothing  m  the  stone  to  suggest  the  shape.  A  similar 
implement  is  found  in  wood. 

It  may  he  that  the  original  of  these  was  a  water-worn 
shoulder-blade,  the  proximal  expansion  suggesting  the 
handle. 

Some  of  these  implements  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  jaw-bone  of  some  smaller  animal  than  a  whale,  in 
which  case  the  form  of  the  jaw  may  be  expected  to  be 
retained. 

Now  among  the  specimens  brought  by  Captain  Cook 
from  New  Zealand  and  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College  there  is  one  made  of  green  jade,  the 
side  aspect  of  which  (Plate  II,  Figs.  2a,  2b)  reminds  one 
strongly  of  a  jaw  in  which  three  tooth-sockets  remain, 
while  the  rest  of  the  alveolar  has  been  cut  away. 

When,  however,  we  look  down  upon  the  supposed  teeth 
(Fig,  2b),  we  find  that  instead  of  the  three  sockets  we 
have  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  of  a  grotesque  figuie. 
This  is  in  stone,  bo  that  there  is  no  suggestion  of  there 
lieing  any  part  of  the  actual  teeth  or  of  teeth-sockets 
remaining,  but  in  the  bone  specimen  (Fig.  3),  which  is 
actually  part  of  a  jaw,  we  see  the  oiigin  of  the  suggestion. 
Other  points  of  resemblance  will  be  apparent  on  comparing 
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Fig.  2a  with  Fig.  4,  which  represents  the  jaw  of  a 
kangaroo,  the  dotted  line  cutting  off  the  thin  articulating- 
processes  as  they  would  be  by  oeing  knocked  about  on 
the  shore. 

'The  jaw-shaped  patoo-patoo  bi"ought  by  Captain  Cook 
from  New  Zealand  may  be  derived  from  the  jaw  of  one 
of  the  marsupials  so  characteristic  of  AtistraJasia,  or  it 
may  easily  have  been  brought  from  countries  where  the 
larger  mammals  are  common  ;  for  we  must  remember 
the  traditions  of  the  natives — the  Maoris,  for  instance — 
that  they  migrated  from  other  lands  some  centuries  back. 


The  Battle-axe. 

A  long  flat  rib  would  make  a  very  effective  implement, 
and  with  little  work  might  be  shaped  into  a  weapon  like 
the  wooden  sword  shown  in  Plate  III,  Figs.  1a,  1b. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Freeman  informs  me  that  he  saw  a  bone- 
weapon  like  a  large  cavalry  sword  from  3  to  4  feet 
long  in  one  of  the  camps  of  the  natives  at  Corva  CJorva 
on  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zealand  in  1878. 

The  rib  of  a  cetacean  (Plate  III,  Fig.  2)  obviously 
suggested  the  common  form  of  Fijian  battle-axe  or  bdton 
de  commandement  {Plate  III,  Fig,  3).  The  transverse 
pTOcess  which  rises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  proximal 
end  gives  it  somewhat  the  outlme  of  an  animal's  head, 
while  the  small  interlocking  protuberance  on  the  side 
suggests  the  eye,  just  as  the  hole  for  the  hawser  is 
commonly  represented  near  the  figure  head  of  many  a 
vessel,  in  which  the  hawser  no  longer  passes  through 
it  but  is  attached  differently  from  the  original  method. 

Although  the  implements  are  made  of  wood,  these 
very  marked  but  unnecessary  features  are  generally 
reproduced. 

Hurling  the  Battle-axe. 

In  some  of  the  balsenoptera  which  are  or  were 
frequently  seen  round  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the 
proximal  end  of  the  ribs  which  occur  near  the  front 
part    of  the    animal    is    prolonged   below  the  vertebral 
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column  into  a  long  flat  pointed  process  as  represented 
iQ  Plate  III,  Fig.  4. 

The  Australians  have  a  wooden  implement  closely 
resembling  this  bone.  The  head  is  flat  and  pointed 
(Plate  III,  Fig.  5),  and  the  end  which  is  grasped  is 
rounded  and  stiuightened  for  convenience  of  handling. 

Such  weapons  are  widely  distributed.  Owing  to  its 
flattened  end  and  thin  edge  the  missile  oflrers  less 
resistance  to  the  air,  and  when  it  is  made  to  rotate 
gains  steadiness  of  flight  as  does  a  quoit.  Discoidal 
and  falcate  implements  of  this  class  are  known  from 
India.  Weapons  of  this  form,  intended  to  be  thrown, 
were  employed  among  all  races.  Even  the  battle-axe 
of  Northern  Europe  was  not  only  used,  as  is  a  cavalry 
sword,  for  cutting  down  the  enemy  at  close  quarters, 
but  was  sometimes  hurled  at  him.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Conybeare  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  references  in 
support  of  this  : — Procopius'  {a.d.  539)  tells  how  "  the 
Franks  marched  into  Italy  to  the  number  of  100,000  men. 
A  few  horsemen  armed  with  spears  surrounded  the  king. 
All  the  rest  fought  on  foot,  having  neither  bow  nor 
spear,  but  each  with  a  sword  and  shield  and  one  axe. 
The  iron  of  this  axe  is  stout,  sharp  and  two-edged  ;  the 
handle,  of  wood,  is  exceedingly  short.  At  a  given  signal 
they  all  throw  these  axes,  and  thus  break  the  shields  of 
the  enemy  and  slay  his  men."  Next  year  the  Franks 
sent  a  threatening  message  to  Belisarius  that  a  reinforce- 
ment of  500,000  was  on  its  way  across  the  Alps  "  whose 
axes  flying  through  the  air  will  bury  the  Roman  army  in 
one  heap  of  ruin,"  Procopius  was  himself  engaged  in 
this  campaign  and  forcibly  describes  how  the  Goths 
(who  thought  the  Franks  were  come  to  aid  them,  and 
came  out  to  greet  them)  were  met  by  "  a  storm  of  flying 
axes." 

What  more  natural  than  that  a  native  of  the  South 
Pacific  Islands  should  pick  up  the  axe-like  rib  of  a 
cetacean  which  he  found  upon  the  shore  and  use  it  as 
a  battle-axe  at  close  quarter  or  a  throwing  weapon, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  middle  ribs,  whose  flattened 
ends  adapted  them  admirably  for  this  purpose  ? 
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The  Boomerang. 

The  boomerang  is  a  very  curious  implement,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  savages  calculated  out  and  manu- 
factured an  instrument  which  should  be  so  nearly  flat 
and  in  one  plane  as  to  fly  rotating  in  that  plane,  and 
which,  further,  should  be  chamfered  off  like  two  vanes  of 
a  windmill,  so  that,  when  the  force  of  propulsion  was 
dying  out,  the  rotation  should  carry  the  instrument  uj) 
into  a  higher  position,  from  which  it  should  glide  down  an 
air-incline  to  the  place  from  which  it  started,  or  to  some 
other  place  at  the  will  of  the  thrower.'  It  might  be  in- 
ferred that,  since  they  could  not  have  elaborated  such  a 
complicated  machine,  they  m^lat  have  obtained  it  from 
some  other  people  of  higher  civilisation,  or  be  themselves 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  such  a  race. 

But  these  difficulties  are  got  over  if  we  can  show 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  boomerang  itself 
might  well  be  suggested  by  a  common  and  world-wide 
natural  object,  and  that  a  simple  explanation  can  be 
offered  of  the  adoption  of  that  peculiarity  of  form  in 
which  the  boomerang  differs  from  the  common  axe 
adapted  for  close  combat  or  to  be  hurled. 


Supposed  Use  of  the  Boomerang  in  India,  Egypt, 
Europe. 

It  has  actually  been  urged  as  corroborative  evidence  of 
a  common  origin  for  some  of  the  black  races  of  India  and 
of  Australia  and  some  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
that  this  peculiar  instrument,  the  boomerang,  the  charac- 
teristic weapon  of  Australasia,  was  used  m  India  and 
figured  on  certain  ancient  monuments  in  Egypt. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  object  repre- 
sented in  Egyptian  sculpture  was  i-eally  a  boomerang  or 
one  of  those  weapons  just  described  which  might  be 
used  as  an  axe  at  close  quartere  or  be  hurled  at  the 
enemy.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  inferring  that, 
whatever  it  was,  it  must  have  been  made  or  even  used  by 
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the  highly  civilised  Egyptians  themselves,  but  only  that 
it  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  record  by  some  race  mth 
which  the  Egyptians  came  in  contact  or  perhaps  even 
employed.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were, 
iimong  the  Russian  troops,  soldiers  fighting  with  bows 
and  aiTows  against  the  French. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  cateia  of  Virgil 
was  a  boomerang — 

"  Tentonico  rita  soliti  torqneie  cateias."' 
This  was  a  foreign  weapon  of  some  kind  wlricb  Virgil 
speaks  of  as  Teutonic,  a  name  then  applied  to  the  people 
<if  Northern  Europe  whether  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  origin. 
Isidorus  calls  it  Gallic — 

''Caleiaeat  i^enaa  Gallici  teli  .  .  .  qaod  ai  ab  artifice  mi  ttatar, 
rnrsua  venit  iid  oum  qui  misi,t."* 

That  the  Gauls  used  it  as  a  weajx)n  of  war  is  suggested 
liy  Bezzenberger.* 

According  to  Servius  the  cateia.  was  like  the  aclis,  or 
ndys,  of  which  Virgil  says — 

Oscomniqae  manus  :  teretes  sant  aclides  illU 
Tela,  sed  haec  lento  oioa  est  aptare  flagello.* 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  thrown  with  a  thong  Hastened 
on  to  a  handle  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  whip,  and  these 
thongs  were  known  as  amenta — 

"  Quibas  nt  mitti  posBint,  Tiacianbor  jacula." 

It  was 

"Genua  antiqni  jacali  exigni  et  teretis',  qaod  flagello  sen  loro 
lungissime  jaciebatur."' 

This  was  simply  to  give  the  thrower  more  leverage  and 
to  enable  him  to  send  it  farther. 

Some,  however,  forgetful  of  the  form  of  the  weapon, 
and  not  bearing  in  mind  this  method  of  hurling  a  javelin 
with  the  amentum,  misunderstood  the  use  of  the  thong, 
and  saw  in  it  merely  a  string  attached  to  the  missile, 
then,  speculating  upon  its  use,  suggested  that  it  was  for 
pulling  the  weapon  back  to  the  thrower. 

"Aclides  tela  sant  qnee  fane  religata,  post  infliotnm  valnna 
retrahnntnr." 


'  £Mid,  TIT,  741. 

'  Ori^y.,  XVIII-vn,  7. 

■  BtitrSge,  XXI,  Hi. 
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Servius  aa3's — 

"  Catejam  qaidem  asserunt  teli  genas  ease  tale,  qnalea  aclides  sant, 
ex  matei-ia  qnam  mtixime  Icnta,  cQbitDfl  longitndine,  tota  fere  clariR 
ferreis  illiufHta,  qaam  in  hoetem  jncuUntea,  liiieis,  quibas  eam 
adnexnei-ant,  reciprocnm  faciebant." 

Salmas,  accepting  this  explanation,  says,  "  Tta /uisse 
loro  illtgatas,  tit  peracto  vJilnere  ad  jacientis  manum 
redirent."  Isidorus,  however,  says  nothing  about  its- 
having  a  string  attached  to  it  by  which  it  could  be  pulled 
back,  and  describes  it  as  a  weapon  "  quod  si  ah  artifice 
mittatur,  riirsum  venit  ad  f.um  qui  Tuisit,"  or,  as  Coning- 
ton  puts  it,  "  he  supposes  that  it  returned  of  itself  to  the 
thrower  like  an  Australian  boomerang." 

Thus  Virgil's  whip-like  amentum,  or  thong  with  a 
handle,  grew  into  a  string  so  long  that  with  it  the 
missile  could  be  drawn  back.  Then  the  thong  was  lost 
sight  of  altogether,  and  it  was  said  that  this  weapon  if 
skdfully  thrown  would  return  to  the  thrower,  that  m  fact 
it  was  a  boomerang. 

It  may  be  that  the  traditional  descriptions  of  two 
different  weapons  may  have  got  mixed  up :  the  one  a 
javelin  with  a  smooth  round  shaft,  "  tfrcti  mucrone,"  and 
thrown  to  a  great  distance  with  a  thong,  "  quod  Jiagello- 
si'u  loro  longissime  jaciebatur "  ;  the  other  a  battle-axe 
studded  with  nails,  "  clavis  sit  /errcis  invicem  religata" 
and  never  flying  very  far,  but  crushing  through  every 
obstacle  against  which  it  struck. 

"  QuB  jacta  qnidem  nnn  longe  propter  graTitatem  erolat,  eed,  quo 
per  venit,  Ti  nimia  perfringit," 

It  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
javelin,  of  which  each  soldier  carried  two  or  more,  "earum 
binas  saltern  aut  plureji  etiam  ferehant  milites  in  proelio,"' 
for  each  soldier  could  not  carry  a  bundle  of  heavy  battle- 
axes  or  clubs  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  informs  me  that  he  heard  Hofrath 
Buhler  say  that  he  had  himself  "  seen  a  tribe  of  Bhils  in 
Central  India  using  the  boomerang.  They  employed  it 
not  in  war,  but  {as  well  as  I  remember)  for  kifling  wild 
ducks.  The  weapon  was  a  true  boomerang  which  re- 
turned to  the  thrower." 

Whether  or  not  the  Indian  wooden  axe,  adapted  for 
hurling,  had  always  the  twist  of  a  boomerang  is  not  qiiite 
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clear.  But  if  it  ever  had  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
sKould  not  have  been  the  common  property  of  the 
Negrito  or  other  perhaps  earher  race,  and  have  originated 
anywhere  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  such  as 
that  ocean  was  when  ihe  people  who  first  used  the 
boomerang,  and  whose  traces  are  seen  in  Australasia,  in 
the  Deccan,  and  in  Egypt,  travelled  along  its  shore. 


Origin  op  Boomerang. 

If  this  be  so  it  is  improbable  that  the  boomerang  was 
the  result  of  calculation  and  therefore  the  product  of  a 
very  advanced  civilisation.  We  must  rather  look  for 
its  origin  in  some  common  natural  object,  and  seek  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  adoption  of  that  peculiarity  of 
form  by  which  the  boomerang  differs  from  the  common 
hattle-axe. 

The  front  ribs  of  the  cetacea  generally  differ  much 
from  all  the  others,  and  this  difference  is  more  marked  in 
some  species  than  in  others. 

They  are  flattened  and  almost  equally  broad  along  their 
whole  length  (Plate  III,  Fig.  6),  and  moreover  the  plane 
in  which  the  bone  lies  is  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  animal's  body,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  at  the  distal 
end  to  bend  back  to  the  normal  position  of  the  other  ribs 
and  lie  parallel  to  the  barrel,  which,  with  the  usual 
chamfering  off  at  the  proximal  end,  where  there  is  an 
adaptation  for  overlap,  gives  the  bone  the  form  of  two 
adjoining  vanes  of  a  windmill.  This  would  produce  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  flight  of  such  a  heavy  object  as 
a  cetacean  rib-bone,  and  would  be  rather  a  disadvantage 
to  it  as  a  throwing  weapon. 

When,  however,  the  tx>ne  weapons  were  reproduced  in 
Wood  (Plate  III,  Fig.  7),  and  the  form  was  closely  imitated, 
these  two  vanes  by  their  rotation  would  carry  the  light 
Wood  up  to  a  higher  level  and  let  it  glide  back  along  an 
inclined  air-plane  to  the  thrower.  The  discovery  would 
thus  be  made  by  accident. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  has  made  the 
subject  of  boomerangs  a  special  study,  that  it  is  only  a 
small  proportion  of  Uiem  that  have  the  twist  requisite  to 
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make  them  describe  a  curved  path  or  return  to  the  point 
from  which  they  were  thrown. 

As  the  ribs  vary  in  different  species  of  cetacea  and 
also  at  different  parts  of  the  same  animal,  there  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  much  variety  in  the  forms  of  weapon 
derived  from  them ;  but  they  pass  gradually  from  one 
form  to  another  through  intermediate  ribs,  and  so  we  find 
a  similar  aeries  among  the  weapons,  as  has  been  shown  by 
General  Pitt-Rivers. '  This  suggested  their  being  derived 
one  from  the  other,  as  probably  many  were. 


Summary. 

1,  Bone  is  a  commonly  available  material  everywhere, 
and  the  forms  of  bones  have  suggested  the  shapes  of  the 
instruments  independently  in  many  and  far  distant 
countries. 

2,  The  four  characteristic  weapons  or  implements  of 
Australasia,  namely,  the  patoo-j>aioo,  the  battle-axe,  the 
hurled  axe,  and  the  boomerang,  find  their  exact  counter- 
part in  the  bones  of  cetacea  which  are  thrown  upon  those 
very  shores,  which  is  too  large  a  number  to  be  referred  to 
mere  coincidence,  especially  seeing  that  two  out  of  the 
four  have  been  found  made  of  cetacean  bones  as  well  as 
of  wood  or  stone. 

In  the  cetacean  ribs  there  is  not  only  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  battle-axe,  which  has 
something  of  the  profile  of  a  wild  swan's  head,  but  also  of 
the /(yrm  of  the  blades  of  the  boomerang,  for  some  of  the 
cetacean  ribs  have  a  twist  in  them  due  to  the  gradual 
change  from  the  position  of  the  front  ribs,  which  are 
flattened  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
animal's  body,  to  the  position  of  ribs  which  lie  flat  on  the 
"  barrel." 

The  heavy  bone  would  probably  never  show  the  efiect 
of  the  rotatory  motion  upon  the  two  blades  though  they 
were  inclined  like  the  vanes  in  a  windmill,  but  when  it 
was  imitated  in   lighter  material   by  the   savage,  who 
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copied  essential  or  unessential  characters,  the  form  would 
at  length  be. noticed  and  being  found  of  advantage  would 
be  careftilly  reproduced. 

Cetacea,  such  as  the  grampus,  are  of  world-wide  distri- 
bution, and  the  Ca'ing  whale  occurs  round  the  shores  of 
Australia,  where  the  true  rotating  boomemng  is  most 
common. 

The  jaw  of  a  kangaroo,  or  of  some  mammal  carried  by 
the  natives  from  other  lands,  would  explain  the  peculiar 
bill  shape  of  some  of  the  implements. 
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SiLCHESTER.      EXCATATIOKS  DURING  THE  YEAR   1900. 

The  work  of  the  past  season,  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mill 
Stephenson  and  Mr.  Hope,  comprised  the  examination  of 
four  Inxulae  at  the  northern  end  of  the  area  enclosed  by 
the  city  walls,  being  Nos,  23  to  26  on  the  plan  published 
by  the  Excavation  Committee,  The  results  were  of  great, 
and  in  one  case,  to  be  referred  to  later,  of  exceptional 
interest. 

Insula  2'A  was  first  dealt  with.  It  is  a  square  of 
394  feet,  being  thus  considerably  above  the  average  size. 
But  in  spite  of  this  it  contained  only  two  buildings  of 
importance,  with  traces  of  a  number  of  small  structures 
in  its  northern  portion.  House  No.  1,  at  the  south-west 
corner,  had  been  previously  uncovered  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Joyce  in  1865  and  described  by  him,  but  several  new 
points  were  brought  to  light  during  its  re-examination.  It 
IB  of  the  courtyard  type,  with  the  main  chambers  on  the 
north  and  east,  a  corridor  and  entrance  vestibule  on  the 
south,  and  the  entrance  to  the  courtyard  on  the  west.  It 
contained  a  large  number  of  mosaic  floors,  mostly  of  simple 
character  and  without  pattern.  The  entrance  vestibule, 
however,  had  a  floor  of  an  unusual  kind,  probably 
unexampled  in  England  outside  Silchester,  showing  a 
combination  of  the  two  systems  of  paving,  opus  sectile  and 
opus  tessellatum.  House  No.  2,  also  of  the  courtyard  type, 
is  irregularly  placed  with  regard  to  the  lines  of  tne  streets, 
and  shows  by  its  plan  that  it  has  undergone  a  series  of 
additions  and  alterations,  Origiri&Uy  it  was  probably  of 
the  corridor  type,  and  consisted  of  the  western  range 
only,  but  was  converted  to  its  present  form  by  the 
aduition  of  north  and  east  wings.  In  one  of  the  larger 
rooms  was  a  mosaic  floor  with  a  geometiical  centre  of 
black  and  white  fret  and  knot  work,  within  a  vandyked 
border  of  red  and  drab  tesserae,  all  set  in  a  red  ground. 
Another  room,  with  a  pillared  hypocaust  under  its  eastern 
end,  had  a  floor  of  red  mosaic,  enclosing  a  panel  with  a 
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border  of  braidwork  and  four  compai-traents,  one  of  whicli 
wag  destroyed  ;  the  others  contained  respectively  a  floral 
pattern,  a  vase,  and  a  dolphin,  on  a  ground  of  white  chalk 
(esserac,  which  had  almost  entirely  peiished.  Immediately 
to  the  south  of  this  house  was  a  small  rectangular  building 
standing  east  and  west,  18  feet  by  17  feet  externally, 
with  a  porch-like  projection  on  its  eastern  side  built  with 
a  straight  joint  against  the  main  structure,  and  clearly 
an  addition  to  it.  A  chase  for  the  plates  of  a  wooden 
floor  existed  on  three  sides  of  the  rectangle,  which  from 
other  indications  may  have  been  a  small  temple  or  (Bdictda 
with  two  columns  mi  antis  on  its  eastern  side.  Wooden 
floors  are  exceedingly  rare  but  not  unknown  in  the 
buUdings  at  Silchester,  Foundations  of  a  smaller  and 
earlier  rectangular  building  were  discovered  within  the 
walls  just  described,  having  a  different  axis  to  them,  but 
further  excavation  threw  no  light  on  its  history,  A  first 
brass  of  Marcus  Aurehus  was  found  at  the  floor  level  of 
the  earlier  building.  Insula  24,  a  long  triangular  area 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  city  waU,  contained  two 
houses,  both  close  to  the  wall.  House  No.  1,  of  the 
corridor  type,  stood  east  and  west,  and  was  entered  from 
the  street  by  a  short  corridor  and  a  vestibule.  A  number 
of  square  rooms  with  intermediate  passages  opening  on 
to  a  corridor  on  the  south  side  formed  the  body  of  the 
house  and  were  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  complete 
absence  of  any  remains  of  flooring,  although  the  back 
walls  were  standing  to  a  greater  height  than  is  usual 
at  Silchester.  Traces  of  both  earlier  and  later  buddings 
were  found  on  the  site.  House  No.  2  showed  a  remark- 
able plan,  not  paralleled  by  anything  as  yet  found. 
Roughly  speaking  it  was  of  the  courtyard  type,  with  the 
courtyard  bisected  by  an  entrance  gallery.  In  the 
entrance  vestibule  was  a  pavement  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  House  1,  Insula  '23,  as  a  combination  of  the  two 
systems  of  paving,  and  unexampled  outside  Silchester. 
The  main  body  of  the  house  consisted  of  a  row  of 
chambers  and  passages  having  corridors  on  either  side, 
the  southern  being  the  principal  and  the  northern 
probably  a  pentise  only.  The  central  group  of  chambers 
were  planned  with  an  eye  to  effect,  at  the  end  of  the 
long  gallery  leading  from  the  street.     A  vestibule  with  a 
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wide  opening  towards  the  gallery  opened  with  a  d<xn'way 
in  each  of  the  three  other  sides  into  three  rooms,  two  of 
which  showed  traces  of  fine  mosaic  panels  in  the  centi'e 
of  the  floor,  and  the  third  gave  another  possible  instance 
of  that  very  rare  feature,  a  wooden  tioor.  Several  other 
rooms  in  this  house  had  floors  partly  of  white  and  partly 
of  red  tesserae,  so  arranged  as  to  suggest  that  the  position 
of  seats  or  jiieces  of  furniture  had  dictated  their  plan. 
White  chalK  tesseriu:,  were  extensively  used  in  this  house, 
which  was  remarkable  not  only  for  the  large  number  of 
rooms  with  mosaic  floors,  but  also  for  the  traces  of  painted 
plaster  from  tlie  walls  of  the  winter  rooms,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere.  Brilliant  red  panels  with  purple  borders  seem 
to  have  covered  the  walls,  while  other  fragments  showed 
grounds  of  gold,  blue,  and  green.      Other  specimens  of 

Slaster  of  a  drab  colour  were  met  with,  combed  in  various 
irections,  apparently  as  a  decoration,  and  not  a  key  for 
a  thinner  surface  coat.  Insula  25,  of  small  extent,  and 
triangular  in  shape,  forming  the  extreme  north-west  part 
of  the  area  withm  the  walls,  contained  remains  of  two 
buildings  of  minor  importance,  one  of  them  having 
been  probably  used  for  dye  works.  Insula  26,  south  of 
the  preceding,  390.  feet  east  to  west  by  269  feet  north 
to  south,  produced  several  interesting  details,  notably  a 
circular  foundation,  27  feet  in  diameter,  of  flint  rubble 
with  a  floor  of  opun  fiif/nimim.  All  round  its  vertical 
edge  was  a  cutting  in  the  gravel  as  if  for  the  foundations 
of  a  timber  construction  enclosing  the  circle.  A  small 
segment  on  the  east  was  cut  off"  and  the  straight  edge 
faced  with  tile.  The  use  of  this  building  is  unknown. 
It  was  abandoned  at  an  early  date,  for  the  foundations  of 
a  later  building  are  dnven  thi-ough  it  and  a  pit  sunk  in 
it.  Remains  of  three  houses  were  found  in  this  Insula, 
only  one,  No.  3,  being  of  any  size.  No.  2  is  exceedingly 
ft-agmentary  and  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  being  an 
additional  proof  that  the  many  vacant  sites  in  Silchester 
were  not  necessarily  always  in  that  condition,  some 
buildings,  evidently  once  conside^a^;le,  ha\'ing  been  so 
thoroughly  destroyed  tliat  their  very  existence  might  be 
disputed,  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  similar  houses  in 
a  slightly  better  state  of  preservation.  House  No.  3  was 
partly  uncovered  hi  18G6,  and  consisted  of  western  and 
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scuthem  ranges  with  corridors,  anJ  an  addetl  vestibule 
fi>nning  an  entrance  from  the  street. 

Three  wells  were  found  during  the  season,  two  in 
Insula  23  and  one  in  26.  all  having  timber  framing 
towards  the  bottom.  Of  those  in  Insula  23,  the  first, 
27  feet  deep,  contained  a  most  interesting  bronze  bucket 
beaten  up  out  of  a  single  sheet  of  metal,  10  inches  across 
and  7^  inches  deep,  having  originally  had  an  iron  handle. 
It  was  much  patched  and  mended,  and  had  evidently 
been  in  use  a  long  time.  The  second  well,  21^  feet  deep, 
yielded  the  most  important  find  of  the  year,  being  a 
collection  of  iron  took,  over  100  in  number,  forming  a 
niaas  7  feet  thick,  resting  on  5  feet  of  black  ash,  and 
completely  filling  up  the  lower  part  of  the  well.  After 
much  careful  and  patient  work  m  separating  tlie  mass, 
the  collection  was  found  to  consist  of  a  set  of  smith's 
tools  and  a  number  of  articles  forming  his  stock-in-trade. 
The  tools  include  two  striking  hammers,  ten  small 
hammers,  two  pairs  of  tongs,  two  sates,  a  drift,  a  small 
chisel,  a  pair  of  wringers  or  hand  levers,  two  paira  of 
dividers,  and  two  instruments  for  making  nails.  Of  tools 
belonging  to  diflPerent  ti-ades,  there  are  an  axe-head,  three 
socketed  chisels,  an  adze,  and  a  centrebit  ;  a  shoemaker's 
hobbing-foot  or  anvil ;  three  plough -coulters,  a  cotter, 
two  forks,  and  eight  mower's  anvils,  two  being  unfinished. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  objects  are  knives  and  ehopjiers, 
bucket-handles,  shoes  for  staves,  two  files,  two  saws,  a 
spear-head,  a  pocket  knife,  part  of  the  binding  of  a  large 
door  3^  inches  thick,  a  very  hirge  padlock  of  well  known 
type,  20  J  inches  long,  and  part  of  another,  with  pieces  of 
chain,  four  copper  cooking  pans,  a  bronze  steelyard 
weight  in  the  form  of  a  bust,  now  hollow,  and  a  pottery 
jug  and  bowl.  Perhaps  the  most  important  object  is  an 
iron  instrument  identified  as  a  farrier's  buttress,  of  which 
several  examples  have  been  found  in  France,  and  one 
from  Pompeii  is  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

A  large  number  of  pits  were  found  and  excavatetl, 
producing  a  series  of.antiquities  comprising  glass,  coins, 
heads,  brooches,  keys,  rings,  etc.  and  in  this  connection 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  yield  of  complete  pottery 
vessels,  about  130  in  number,  is  gi-eatly  in  excess  of  other 
years'  records. 
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Tlie  results  of  the  season's  work  have  been,  as  usuiil, 
■exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquai-ies. 

The  systematic  excavation  of  Silchester  has  now  been 
carried  on  for  eleven  seasons,  and  73  acres  out  of  the  100 
within  the  walls  have  been  examined,  so  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  in  view. 
The  results,  as  evidenced  by  the  Reading  Museum  and 
the  published  descriptions  from  year  to  year,  speak  for 
themselves,  and  the  work,  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  its  kind  as  vet  undertaken  in  England,  sliould  command 
the  support  of  every  archreologist.  Subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  17, 
Collingham  Gardens,  S.  Kensington,  or  to  the  Hon, 
Secretary,  W.  H,  St.  John  Hope,  Escj.,  Burlington 
House,  W. 

Excavations  at  Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey,  in  1900. 

The  excavations  at  Waverley  Abbey  were  continued 
last  summer  by  the  Surrey  Archseological  Society,  under 
the  dii-ection  of  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
The  results  were  even  more  important  and  satisfactoiy 
than  hitherto,  although  at  times  the  work  has  been  very 
perplexing,  owing  to  the  many  unexpected  walls  and 
footings  of  the  Norman  abbey  found  mixed  up  with,  and 
sometimes  made  use  of  in,  the  later  buildings.  In  the 
previous  year  Mr.  Harold  Brakepear,  F.S.A.,  who  has 
brought  (lis  large  experience  to  bear  on  doubtful  and 
diflBcult  points,  discovered  the  little  presbytery  of  the 
Norman  church  in  and  forming  part  of  the  south 
transept  of  the  later  magnificent  church  planned  by 
William  de  Bi-adewater.  The  long,  narrow  Norman  nave 
has  now  been  traced  below  the  cloister.  The  original 
cloister  was  at  some  time  considerably  enlarged  and 
carried  across  the  cellarium  as  well  as  the  nave  of  the 
first  church.  The  arrangement  of  the  frater  and  its 
pulpit  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  former  to  be  of  two 
dates  at  least.  The  plan  of  the  infirmary  hall  and 
kitchen  is  now  clear,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  there 
was  no  building  between  this  portion  of  the  abbey  and 
the  river.  Some  interesting  features  have  come  to  light 
in  the  direction  of  the  monks'  dormitory.     Much  of  the 
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Xonnan  work  here  remains,  with  the  south  wall  on  a  line 
with  that  of  the  frater;  later  the  dormitory  was  ex- 
tended southwards  at  a  higher  level  almost  to  the  river 
bank.  At  the  north  end,  the  doorway  leading  from  the 
cloister  and  the  five  broad  steps  ascending  to  the  dormi- 
tory have  been  exposed,  and  close  by  a  winding  staircase, 
which  probably  formed  the  approach  to  the  treasurv. 
The  plan  of  Bradewater's  church  also  is  now  nearly 
■complete.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  west  of 
the  cellarmni,  where  the  guest  houses,  the  infirmary  of 
the  conversi,  and  possibly  a  gateway  may  be  looked  for. 
This  is  of  almost  greater  importance  than  the  work 
■already  done,  since  these  buildings  of  the  outer  court 
have  never  been  worked  out  properly  anywhere.  Both 
at  Fountains  and  FurneBB  the  remains  of  them  are  any- 
thing but  complete,  and  at  the  former  it  is  known  there 
were  a  number  of  buildings  of  which  no  trace  can  be 
found.  In  order  that  the  opportunity  may  not  be  lost  of 
adding  materially  to  what  is  already  known  of  a  Cis- 
tercian abbey,  it  is  hoped  that  the  owner  of  the  site  will 
consent  to  the  excavations  being  extended,  and,  in  this 
event,  that  sufficient  funds,  which  are  at  present  urgently 
needed,  may  be  subscribed  to  enable  Mr.  Cooper  to  cairy 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  this  most  important  work. 

Paintings  in  Hardham  Church. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston  sends  the  following  notes  on  his 
paper  printed  at  p.  62  of  Vol.  LVIII  of  the  Journal  :■ — 

A  later  inspection  of  the  paintings  suggests  the  foUow- 
ingciildewla,  et  cornycnda. 

The  subject  of  the  painting  on  the  northern  half  of  the 
east  side  of  the  chancel  arch  is  probably  "  Adam  and  Eve 
AFTER  THE  EXPULSION."  Adam  is  seen  wrestling  with 
gnarled  branches  of  a  tree  in  allusion  to  the  text,  "  Thorns 
also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  "  (Gen.  iii, 
18);  while,  below.  Eve  is  milking  a  very  weird-looking 
cow. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  same  arch,  below  the 
subject  of  "The  Fall,"  shown  in  the  coloured  plate,  are 
the  remains  of  another,  evidently  illustrating  the  text, 
"  And  the  eyes  of  them  both    were  opened,  and  they 
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knew  that  they  weie  naked  "  (Gen.  iii).  Adam  and  Eve 
are  depicted  nude  and  ivitli  outstretched  hands,  in  au 
iittitude  suggestive  of  shame  and  confusion.  They  stand 
against  a  yeliow-diapeped  background,  with  a  pink  border 
on  which  is  a  larger  diaper  pattern. 

In  the  painting  of  the  Twenty-four  Elders  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  they  are  shown  with  vials 
sliaped  like  slender  glass  water-bottles,  while  on  the 
opposite  wall  the  vials  are  similar  to  the  glass  in  an 
hoiu-glass.  Their  ci-owns  are  square  in  shape,  like  the 
carjienter's  paper  cap. 

Underneath  on  tlie  south  wall  is  part  of  a  series  of 
jmintings  representing  the  Resurrection,  One  can  dis- 
tinguish the  three  Maries  bringing  spices  to  the  tomb, 
on  wliich  is  seated  an  angel,  nimbed,  with  outstretched 
wings. 

I  can  now  clearlv  make  out  a  figure  crucified  or  bound 
t<)  the  wheel  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  represents  a  scene  in  the 
raart}Tdom  of  St.  George. 

1  think  it  right  to  add  that,  on  a  further  close  inspec- 
tion, it  appears  more  probable  that  the  subject  over  the 
chancel  arch,  west  face,  was  not,  as  shown  on  the  plate, 
"  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  but  "  The  Veneration  of 
the  Cross."  The  object  of  the  angels'  worship,  within  the 
circle  over  the  crown  of  the  arch,  whatever  it  was,  has 
l>een  almost  entirely  oblitemted,  but  such  traces  as  remain 
are  more  consistent  with  tlie  figure  of  the  Cross  than 
with  that  of  the  Agnus  Dei  shown  on  my  drawing. 


Canterbury.     St.  Augustine's  Abbey  and 
St.   Pancras'  Church. 

This  site,  which  was  last  year  rescued  from  the 
desecrated  condition  which  has  so  long  vexed  the  souls 
of  antiquaries,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  trustees, 
appointed  to  superintend  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  the  remains  of  building  within  its  area,  compiising 
the  eastern  part  of  the  abbey  church,  with  the  eastern 
mnge  of  the  conventual  buildings  and  the  infirmary,  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  early  church  of 
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St.  Pancras,  the  remaining  portions  of  which  have  l)eeii 
cleared  and  planned  some  years  ago. 

Work  was  bemin  early  in  November  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  and  Canon 
Routiedge,  and  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it 
was  thought  better  to  complete  the  excavation  of  the 
church  of  St.  Pancras,  leaving  the  systematic  clearing  of 
the  abbey  buildings  till  the  next  season.  A  certain 
amount  of  digging  was,  however,  carried  out  on  the  site 
of  the  abbey  church,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  part 
of  a  twelfth  century  apsidal  chapel  on  the  east  of  the 
north  transept,  and  a  few  other  details. 

The  results  of  the  first  season  are  of  considerable 
importance,  Tlie  plan  of  St.  Pancras'  Church  is 
definitely  ascertained,  and  shows  that  the  eastern  apse 
waJ5  elliptical,  like  that  of  the  early  church  of  Rochester, 
and  not  a  semicircle,  as  had  been  conjectured.  The  site 
of  the  arcade  between  the  nave  and  the  presbytery  has 
been  cleared,  and  in  the  process  a  part  of  the  arch 
which  spanned  the  central  opening  has  been  found,  lying 
as  it  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  owing  its 
preservation  to  the  fact  that  it  was  worked  into  the 
foundations  of  the  cottage  which  was  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  church  after  the  suppression,  and  is  shown  in 
Hollar's  view  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  of  1656. 

The  northern  porticus  of  the  nave  has  been  completely 
destroyed,  but  clear  evidence  of  the  abutment  of  its  walls 


But  the  most  important  result  of  the  work,  from  the 
view  of  the  history  of  the  building,  has  come  from  an 
examination  of  the  remains  of  the  walling  now  fully 
exposed.  The  nave  walls  are  built  with  a  yellowish 
mortar,  the  southern  and  western  porticus  with  a  white 
Biortar,  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  walls  are  not 
bouded  to  those  of  the  nave.  But  from  the  evidence 
of  fallen  masses  of  masonry  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  nave  walls,  it  appears  tnat  only  the  eastern  wall 
was  carried  to  its  full  height  in  the  yellow  mortar, 
and  that  the  western  wall  was  not  built  up  to  a 
height  of  more  than  3  feet  in  it ;  and  further,  some 
fragments  of  masonry,  undoubtedly  from  the  north  and 
south  walls  of  the  nave,  are  set   in  the  white  mortar, 
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slioiving  that  the  use  of  the  yellow  ceased  before  they 
reached  their  full  height.  The  relation  of  the  two 
l)eriodB  of  building  is  settled  by  the  junction  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  west  porticus,  which  remains  to  a  height  oi' 
over  11  feet,  with  the  west  wall  of  the  nave.  The 
straight  joint  between  the  two  walls  ceases  at  about 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  above  that  level  they  are 
bonded  together  and  both  built  in  white  mortar,  which 
overlies  the  yellow  mortar  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nave 
walls.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  very  little  time  elapsed 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  building,  and 
that  the  porticus,  though  not  of  the  first  season's  work, 
were  in  all  probability  parts  of  the  original  design. 

Outside  the  lines  of  the  nave  a  good  deal  of  fallen 
masonry  remains  to  be  examined  for  traces  of  window 
openings  or  other  features,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
present  year's  work  will  he  successful  in  this  respect. 

Owing  to  the  depth  of  soil  overlying  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  abbey  church,  the  process  of  clearing  will  be 
slow,  but  if  tlie  results  are  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  site,  which  is  that  not  only  of 
St.  Augustine's  Shrine,  but  also  of  his  own  church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  Eanbald's  church  of 
St,  Mary,  these  excavations  will  make  additions,  the 
value  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  tunes  of  the  reintroduction  oi 
Christianity  to  southern  England. 
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April  3rd,  1901. 
Jadfte  BiTLis,  K.C.,  Vice-President,  in  (he  Chair. 

Mr.  0.  M.  Dalto«,  F.S.A.,  t^ai  &  paper  on  "  The  Fowrfi  (TOrt,.  or 
Gilded  Glass  of  the  Catacomba,"  which  will  be  printed  in  the  JournaL 
The  paper  waa  illastntted  b;  drawini^  and  photographs,  and  by  the 
kiod  permisaion  of  the  director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mnsenin 
senral  pieces  of  Italian  work  of  the  fourteenth  centarr  vere  shown, 
DELd  a  fine  modern  Venetian  i-epradnctioa  w«a  kindlj  lent  for  exhibition 
bjMr.  C.  H.  Read,  P.S.A. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  JoHH  HoPK  read  apaperoD"TheGirDertinftPrior7of 
Watton,  in  the  Eaat  Riding  of  Torkahire,"  exhibiting  a  coloured  end 
''ftted  plan  of  all  the  remains  of  building  as  f  et  found  on  the  aite. 
The  paper  is  printed  at  p.  I. 

MisB  Rose  Grahah  contributed  some  remarks  from  documentarj 
'■vidence  collected  by  herself.  In  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  canons'  cloister,  circa  1320.  she  said  that  in  1330  the  prior  owed 
£100  t«  the  Archbishop  of  York,  which  might  have  been  money 
boiTOwcd  for  the  expenses  of  bnildiu);.  Convrrti  ceased  to  exist  at 
Wattou  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  as  all  outside  work  was 
aone  by  paid  eervanta  before  the  end  of  the  centnry.  There  wna  a 
Sfni.  deal  of  evidence  of  the  tronblea  of  the  house,  which  was  robbed 
^7  the  porveyore  of  Edward  II.,  on  his  Scotch  expedition,  and  by 
tbe  family  of  t>e  Holeys,  who  apparently  had  a  qnarrei  with  the 
prior.  In  I3'26  was  a  record  that  fifty-three  nnns  took  the  veil  in 
that  year.  From  the  plan  of  the  hnilding  it  was  evident  that  the 
r^Kblation  that  both  fraters  should  he  served  from  one  kitchen  was 
Boon  aet  aside,  and  confirmation  of  this  was  fonnd  in  Papal  balls 
orderin)^  the  observance  of  the  rule.  In  the  last  yearn  of  its  existence 
tlie  Priory  was  held  in  eommendam  by  Richard  Uolgate,  who  did 
nach  barm  to  the  house  and  its  possessions,  and  made  it  moat 
QDiriliinglj  take  part  in  the  Pilin^mage  of  Grace. 

Hr.  E.  Griem  also  took  part  in  the  discoasion. 

May  Ist,  1901. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabbook,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  Gbeen,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Whiteway  on 
"The  Pyrenean  Neighbonr;  or,  the  Vicinal  System  in  the  Western 
Pfreneea,"  which  is  printed  in  the  Journal  at  p.  182. 

Mr.  H.  LoNGOEK  read  a  paper  on  "  Cast  Iron,"  exhibiting  iu  Sllnstra- 
tion  several  fine  fire-backs,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
"«eDtb  centniy  onwards.  A.  specimen  dated  1604  bore  the  arms  of 
James  I.,  a  second,  inscribed  Richakd  Lenars  foukpeb  at  Bred 
^OnSNfS  1636,  showed  the  founder  standing  Hurronnded  by  the  imple- 
meata  of  his  trade  and  examples  of  his  works.  Several  fire-backs  with 
Scriptural  subjects,  of  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  centnry,  were- 
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exhibited,  as  well  an  a,  very  efFectire  specimen  with  a  rose  and  crown, 
dated  1650,  and  a  north  country  "  Fairfax  "  back,  inacribed  Fairfax 
CotmuLiRoa  1649.  With  referenae  to  this  last,  Mr.  Longden  noted 
the  existence  of  a  back  having  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and 
inaci-ibed  Cursils  and  Nil  Dkspkrandlm  1650,  which  might  be 
considered  a  sort  of  "connterblast "  to  the  Fairfai  device.  A  fine 
model  of  a  foreij^n  example  of  a  cast  iixin  relief,  not  meant  for  a 
fife-back,  was  exhibited,  and  also  r  rnbbing  of  an  iron  grave-slab  to 
Anne  Forster,  1591,  the  pi-ocens  of  casting  beinif  explained. 

Mr.  J.  Uir.TOX,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  very  delicate  example  of  cast 
iron,  being  a  pair  of  earrings  of  German  work,  originally  made  to 
replace  similar  articles  of  gold  contributed  to  the  war  fund  bj 
German  ladies  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Mr.  R.  Garraway  Rick,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  list  of  extracts  from  wills 
of  Sussex  iron- founders,  containing  many  very  interesting  details 
relating  to  the  trade,  and  showing  that  cast  iron  vessels  and  fire- 
backs,  etc.,  were  considered  of  sufficient  valae  to  form  the  subjects  of 
separate  bequests. 

June  5th,  1901. 
Sir  Henbt  H.  Howobth,  K.C.I.E.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

His  Majesty's  gracions  reply  to  the  Address  presented  by  the 
President,  Conncil,  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Arcbsaological  Institate 
was  read. 

Professor  W,  Boin  Daweins,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Exploration  of  a  Sepulchral  Cave  at  Gop,  near  Prestatyn,  Flintshire," 
illustrating  his  remarks  with  coloured  plans  and  sections.  The  paper 
will  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 

The  Prgsident  and  Messrs.  Green  and  Brabbook  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabbook,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Medisvnl 
Lavatories,"  citing  a  number  of  monastic  examples,  with  an  illastra- 
tion  of  the  twelfth  century  specimen  at  Canterbury.  Two  classes  of 
these  buildings  exist,  the  one  circular  or  octagonal,  the  other 
rectangular  in  plan,  the  earlier  examples  being  all  of  the  first  class. 
Mr.  Brabrook  quoted  the  description  of  the  Durham  lavatory  from 
the  "  Bites  "  as  showing  what  elaborate  workmanship  was  expended 
on  buildings  of  this  kind  in  the  great  monastic  houses.  By  past 
generations  of  antiquaries  they  were  generally  considered  to  be 
baptis'ries.  Canterbury  and  Mellifont,  visited  by  the  Institute  in 
1900,  were  given  as  examples  of  the  long  persistence  of  this  opinion, 
that  at  Canterbury  having  actnally  had  a  font  put  into  its  upper  or 
cistern  chamber  in  modem  times  in  vindication  of  its  supposed 
former  use.  The  great  fifteenth  century  lavatory  at  Gloucester  was 
given  as  an  example  of  the  rectangular  plan,  which  was  the  form  usually 
taken  by  domestic  lavatories,  these  being  often  of  great  size,  so  much 
so  that  "  even  a  hundred  knights  and  ladies  "  could  wash  in  them  at 
the  same  time. 

The  President  and  Messrs.  Boyd  Dawkiks,  Grsen,  and  Gabrawat 
Rice  joined  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 

Judge  Bavlis,  K.C,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  referred  in 
unitable  terms  to  the  I'ecent  deaths  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gates  and  Mr.  J. 
Park  Harrison. 
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DE3CBIPTI0K    OF    PLATES. 

PliATB   I. 

BoHom  of  ft  glM*  driakiD);  *(»mI  ;   s  hiubsod  and  wifa  with  &  imall  fijfun  of 

Esrenlg*.     IlUcHptioD  :   OKFITTi  BT  OMTAITTIA   IB  VONIVI  HIBOrLtS  1.0KBI)ITIMO 

nucBi  BiBiTiB.    Tlie  word  acihintimo  perhap*  ilands  for  aohirtntihi,  tb» 
epith«t  beiae  given  to  Herculn  in  honour  of  hia  reicue  of  Alceatla.    It  m&f ,  lioir. 
cT«r,  Im  dirid^  iulo  two  vordi,  a  oibihtiko,  vben  the  wdw  would  bs  "  drink  of 
CtrmtiDe  «in«."    Ournori,  I'tiri,  FUte  XXXV,  Tig.  1.     C.I.L.  7036. 
I)iuD.4-26  in.    In  the  British  Muwuin  Collectioa. 

Puts  IT. 

Bottom  of  a  {tlua  bowl;  a  gladiator  (reliarivi).  On  hii  left  ihonider  i*  wen 
tht  gaitrut.  a  piece  of  armour  pecoUar  to  gladiaton,  »nd  on  a  eipptu  in  the  iMok- 
frround  an  inflated  tkin,  eoryrai  or  foUi*  p*gilatoriii;  uied  in  boiiDg  eieroiaea. 
lueriptioni :  riB  zebu,  and  STBAioxici.fl  bixb  Ticirci  tasb  is  1.trbliak. 
Amr^ia  ii  probsbl/  tha  province  of  that  name  in  Cinlpine  Qaul. 

Frfihoer,  La   CMteUon   Tgtilritmet ;    Chtrix  dt  tiionameiiU,  J^c,  Plate  Till, 

Id  the  Briliih  MoMnm  Collection. 

Putt  IIL 

Bottom  of  a  glaa*  drinking  venel;  Daniel  killing  the  dngon  of  Bel  with  the 
ptnnned  cake.     Beliind  him  a  figure  of  Our  Lord. 

Dtam.  Sid  in.  GarruoiH,  reiri,  Plate  III,  Fig.  13,  and  Sloria,  Flat«  CLXXIII, 
Fig.  14. 

In  the  British  Umeum  Collection. 

PUTI  IV. 

QliM  disc,  probably  the  oorer  of  a  cup.    A  Cupid  with  ■  hoop,  etched  in  gold 
loil  on  a  dark  red  grornid.     From  Crete. 
Dian.  3'3  id.   In  the  British  Muieum. 

Puti  T. 

OUm  bowl  found  at  Canosa  with  two  mille&ore  diehee  and  other  glaw  renela. 
The  lower  part,  from  the  band  ofaorolla  downward*,  i«  proteoted  by  aiecond  bowl, 
Nthat  the  deiign,  which  i*  executed  in  gold  leaf,  i<  encloied  between  two  layan 
of  glut. 

l)iim.8in.    In  the  Britiah  Mnteum. 

>  Head,  April  3rd,  1901. 
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The  gilded  glasses,  called  in  Italy  fondi  doro,  have 
been  known  to  modern  Europe  since  the  time  of  Boeio 
{d.  1629),  the  first  great  explorer  of  Bubterranean  Rome, 
All  writers  upon  the  catacombs  and  upon  early  Christian 
archaeology  have  had  something  to  say  upon  them,  but 
it  is  to  the  Jesuit  Father  Gamicci  that  we  owe  the  most 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  and  the  most 
complete  series  of  illustrations.  In  spite  of  certain 
inaccuracies  his  two  works'  still  remain  indispensable 
to  students,  though  since  the  date  of  their  publication 
much  new  material  has  accumulated  which  urgently 
needed  incorporation  with  the  old.  In  a  most  useful 
monograph''  published  two  years  ago  Dr.  Hei-mann 
Vopel  has  set  himself  the  task  of  bringing  Garrucci'a 
work  up  to  date,  and  has  furnished  a  concise  and  useful 
treatise  to  which  is  added  a  catalogue  of  all  the  specimens 
known  to  exist  in  public  and  private  collections  at  the 
time  of  writing.  On  the  history  of  the  art  of  decorating 
glass  with  gold  foil  he  has  much  that  is  interesting  to 
say,  and  he  nas  endeavoured  with  considerable  success  to 
establish  a  more  accurate  chronological  sequence  in  the 
series  of  gilded  glasses  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 
Information  previously  scattered  in  the  pages  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  learned  societies  has  now  been  rendered  acces- 
sible in  one  small  volume,  which  will  be  henceforward 
indispensable  to  all  students  of  the  subject.  The  follow- 
ing pages  are  in  large  part  based  upon  Dr.  Vopels  book. 

The  gilded  glasses  are  in  the.  great  majority  of  cases 
the  circular  bottoms  of  drinking  vessels,  from  which  the 
sides  have  been  broken  Mway.  They  usually  consist  of 
two  layers  of  glass,  on  one  of  which  a  design  is  etched 
in  gold  leaf,  the  other  serving  as  a  protection  or  guard. 
The  design  was  intended  to  be  seen  from  above ;  but 
when  both  layers  of  glass  were  transparent,  it  was 
equally  visible  fi-ora  beneath,  though  in  this  case  the 
inscriptions  and  figures  were  seen  in  an  inverted  form. 
As  a  rule  the  ornamentation  of  the  vessel  was  confined 

'  See  litt  of  booki  at  the  eud  of  this  *  AreMologUelt»  SfndUn  mm  CirUl- 

paper.    In  all  referencea  where  onlTCha  l\ehe»  AUeriuBiiiiul  Mitlelalla;  k^ama- 

nameof  the  Kuthori>giveD,thefulltitle  gegebtn  som  Joiamui  Ficter.    Fi»fta» 

of  tlie  iTork  wilL  he  foand  in  the  list.  Ueff.     Dia   attciritttichen  Ooldglattr, 

Girriloci'i  two  bookB  iriU  be  refnrred  voti    Dr.    Sermajt»    Vopel.     Ftitburg, 

to  u  J'»tri  knd  Slona  reapectiTe];.  Leipzig,  and  Tibingen,  1899. 
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to  the  circular  bottom,  which  alone  was  double,  but  in 
rare  examples  it  seems  to  have  been  continued  round  the 
sides.  Thus  in  most  cases  a  single  large  medallion  vaiy- 
ing  from  three  to  six  inches  formed  the  bottom,  and  the 
vwsel  was  either  a  shallow  bowl  with  little  more  than  a 
low  projecting  rim  for  a  foot,  or  a  glass  rather  resembling 
our  modem  tumbler.*  There  was,  however,  a  class  of 
broad  shallow  bowls  which,  instead  of  having  merely  one 
large  ornamental  disc  at  the  bottom,  had  their  sides 
symmetrically  studded  with  diminutive  medallions  hardly 
larger  than  buttons,  usually  with  a  dark-coloured  back- 
ground of  blue,  green,  or  dull  red.  Medallions  of  both 
kinds,  the  large  and  the  small,  seem  to  have  been 
occasionally  mounted  in  metal  frames  and  worn  on  the 
person  as  amulets  or  pendants.  One  of  these  {VetH, 
Plate  IV,  Fig.  9),  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found  outside 
a  child's  grave  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla.  The 
smaller  sort  were  sometimes  used  like  other  glass  pastes 
simulating  gems,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  example 
mounted  on  a  headband  found  in  Egypt  and  figured 
by  Dr.  Vopel.'^  The  larger  may  in  some  cases  have  been 
votive  offerings  or  have  even  been  employed  to  decorate 
caskets  or  other  similar  objects  much  as  Wedgwood's 
cameos  were  employed  in  the  last  century.  A  single 
casket  which  was  discovered  at  Neuss,  near  Diisseldorf, 
in  1847,  was  entirely  composed  of  rectangular  glass  panels 
ornamented  with  Biblical  scenes.  Unfortunately  this 
interesting  monument  has  disappeared,  and  nothing  but 
rather  incomplete  drawings  remain  to  show  what  its 
general  appearance  must  have  been.*  But  all  such 
mdependent  uses  were  probably  rare.  The  great  majority 
of  the  glasses  were  simply  parts  of  drinking  vessels  whicn 
were  impressed  in  the  mortar  of  the  locuh  or  wall-tombs 
in  the  catacombs,  probably  as  marks  by  means  of  which 
particular  graves  might  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
surrounded  them.'     The   tombs   were  not  all  provided 

'  SeTcnl  authoritiea   date  thftt  one  ■  Bo»Mr  Jairhicier,  Fart  68,  1S78, 

«Um  of  &B  gUdsd   glauM  had  eoDvei  103-113,  and  Plato  IV. 

bottonu,  ao  tb»t  they  would  not  itand  *  The  dalicato  aide*  which  rrojrcted 

^7  themtelTM  when  fltlsd  with  wine.  from    the    wall    were    nKturaJl,r    toon 

Thii    elan  is   not  repriwanted   in   the  detlroyed,  learing  ooly  the  medallion* 

Britiih  HoMum  collection,  where  all  wfelj  imbedded   in   tlie    mortar.      A 

tiieeiample«h>Ta  the  low  rim-like  foot.  tingle  example  of  ■  perfect  bowl  waa 

'  Fi^  79.  diseorered  bj  Boldetti,  who  broke  it  in 

Q   2    OOJ^Ic 
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with  inscriptionB,  and  it  was  the  custom  for  the  moumera 
to  stick  aa  kinds  of  objeots  into  the  fresh  mortar  by 
which  the  tiles  or  slabs  that  formed  the  front  were 
closed.  Carved  ivory  plaques,  combs,  children's  toys, 
cubes  of  mosaic,  beads,  coins,  tesserae.,  and  a  variety  of 
other  things  were  all  so  employed,  few  of  which  were 
distinctively  Christian ;  while  sometimes  impressions 
were  made  with  bronze  stamps  bearing  proper  names 
or  acclamations.  The  intrinsic  worthlessness  and  the 
perishable  nature  of  some  of  these  objects,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  leaves  of  trees,  make  it  almost  certain 
that  they  were  not  deposited  on  the  graves  because  they 
had  been  treasured  possessions  of  the  deceased  during 
life,  but  rather  for  utilitarian  reasons.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  glass  Storia,  202,  4,  is  still  in 
position  in  the  mortar  of  a  tomb  in  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Agnes.' 

The  method  of  making  the  gilded  glasses  is  rather 
puzzling  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
technicalities  of  glass  manufacture,  for  the  procedure 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  invariably  the  same.  The 
actual  designs  must  always  have  been  executed  in  a 
uniform  manner  by  etching  with  a  needle  on  gold  (more 
rarely  silver)  leaf  previously  fixed  to  the  glass  by  some 
kind  of  gum  ;  while  if  a  richer  effect  was  required,  a  few 
simple  colours  were  applied,  especiaUy  to  parts  of  the 
costume  such  as  the  clavi  or  stripes  upon  the  tunics,  or 
the  jewelled  collars  and  necklaces  worn  by  ladies.*  But 
the  process  of  covering  the  design  with  a  protecting 
guard  and  of  incorporating  it  with  the  vessel  appear  to 
nave    been    less    constant.     If    a    medallion   only   was 

nuired,  two  discs  of  glass  must  have  been  exposed  to 
egree  of  heat  just  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  coalesce 
without  damaging  the  design,  or  a  film  of  molten  glass 

the  esdesToar  lo   remore  it  from  its  Soma    SoUtraara,   Til,   674-608,  and 

place.     The   drawing  which   he  made  Ptale  XTII ;    abridged    br   Northcote 

hu,    howerer,    been    very    frequently  and  Bron-nlow,   11,  Bk.  V,  1,  268  ff.  j 

reproduced  (aee  Vefri,  Plate  89,  Fig.  7,  and    V.     Snliultie,    IHe    Kataioptten, 

and   Sroith     and    Cheetham,    1,  731).  Leipiig,  1882, 202. 

It   ia  pouible  thnt  aome  glutea  may  '  Id  a  tew  rare  eiamplee  the  outlinee 

liaTe  been  broken  or  trimmed   before  of  the  deiign  were  deeply  engnred  and 

iniertion  in  the  mortar.  then    filled     in    witb    rolonred     pwte 

'  On  the  objocte  impraued   in  the  (Kraus,  Die  CkrUtliekt  Kmut  i»  Utrtm 

incMar  of   the  tombi,  eee   De   Kom:,  frshttten  Anfins*",  VSt). 
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blown  over  the  surfiice  of  a  single  ornamented  disc."  If 
a  vessel  waa  to  be  decorated,  the  design  was  probably 
executed  on  the  bottom,  a  flux  of  powdered  glass  applied 
to  this,  and  a  disc  with  or  without  a  foot-rim  placed  over 
all  The  whole  was  then  placed  in  the  oven  face  down- 
wards, and  heated  until  the  melting  of  the  flux  caused 
the  disc  and  the  vessel  to  cohere.  Such  would  at  any 
rate  be  the  procedure  with  the  hai-der  glass  of  modern 
times,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  softer  Roman  material, 
produced  by  wood  fires,  would  amalgamate  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature  without  the  interposition 
of  a  flux.  The  bowls  studded  with  small  button-Hke 
medallions  were  evidently  made  in  some  such  way,  for 
portions  of  the  gold  can  be  seen  projecting  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  protecting  blue  and  green  glass  at  the  back. 
Tms  protection  is  applied  in  the  form  of  shallow  bosses 
of  coloured  glass,  a  style  of  decoration  conunon  in 
other  Roman  glass  vessels  of  the  period.  Yet  another 
method  of  providing  a  guard  is  that  described  by 
Theophilus  (see  p.  250)  as  practised  by  the  Byzantine 
Greets.  Here  the  flux  itself  formed  the  protecting 
layer,  and  was  applied  with  a  moistened  brush ;  the 
vessel  was  then  heated  until  the  pulverised  glass  melted 
into  a  continuous  film.  The  presence  of  three  layers 
of  glass  upon  more  than  one  example  in  the  British 
Museum  suggests  that  in  some  cases  a  finished 
medallion,  with  protecting  glass  complete,  was  again 
subjected  to  heat  and  welded  by  fire  to  the  bowl  or 
cup,*  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the 
manufacturers  had  to  contend  was  the  tendency  of  the 
gold  leaf  to  blacken  and  roll  up  under  the  influence  of 
the  heat. 

The  period  within  which  the  gilded  glasses  were  made 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  difierent  authorities,  but  the 
general  tendency  of  modern  research  is  to  bring  many  of 
them  down  to  a  later  date  than  that  assigned  to  them  by 
earlier  archseologists.  Thus  Buonarruoti  ascribed  all  to 
the  third  century,  while  de  Rossi,  though  admitting  some 
to  the  fourth,  allows  none  to  be  later  than  410  a,d.,  in 


hioXir,  LXIII  (1878),  102. 
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which  year  the  catacombs  ceased  to  be  used  for  inter- 
ments. The  more  recent  opinion  is  that  they  began  to 
be  common  in  the  third  century,  perhaps  in  the  first  half 
of  it,  and  continued  without  a  break  \intU  an  advanced 
period  in  the  fifth  or  even  later.  'ITie  following  are  some 
of  the  arguments  on  which  this  opinion  is  based.' 

No  examples  are  known  to  have  been  discovered  in 
the  older  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  first  two  centuries, 
a  fact  which  furnishes  negative  evidence  of  considerable 
importance.  One  was  found  in  a  gallery  of  the  cata- 
comb of  CalUxtus,  which  dates  from  the  first  half 
of  the  third  century.  Impressions  left  by  three  others 
were  seen  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes,  close  to  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  291  a.d.  Five  came  to  Ught  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla,  near  inscriptions  considered  to 
belong  to  the  late  third  or  early  fourth  century.  Another 
was  discovered  in  the  catacomb  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Marcel- 
linus  in  company  with  coins  of  Maximian,  with  which  it 
may  well  be  contemporaneous.  Evidence  of  this  kind 
based  upon  the  exploration  of  the  catacombs  is  not  in 
itself  ateolutely  conclusive,  but  it  aflTords  a  presumption 
that,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  very  rare  instances,  the 
gilded  glass  does  not  go  back  to  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  It  woiild  have  had  greater  value  if  the  early 
explorers  had  been  able  to  put  on  record  the  exact 
localities  where  individual  pieces  were  found,  and  thus 
to  supply  us  with  more  numerous  data  from  which 
wider  deductions  might  have  been  drawn.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  glasses  themselves, 
from  which  many  probable  and  some  certain  dates  may 
be  derived  ;  here,  in  view  of  the  rarity  of  other  monu- 
ments, the  information  furnished  by  the  coinage  is  espe- 
cially valuable. 

In  Vetri,  33,  5 ;  Storia,  202,  5,  we  see  a  number  of 
overlapping  coins  on  which  may  be  distinguished  the 
inscriptions  IMP  ANTO  PI  ■ ' ,  FA  VST  ■  ■ " ,  M  ■  AVKE 
PrVS  FEL.  Some  of  these  coins  have  been  attributed 
by  Garrucci  and  others  to  Caracalla,  but  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  FA  VST  (INA)  seems  to  justify  Dr.  Vopel  in 
ascribing  them  to  Marcus  Aurelius.     It  cannot  certainly 

'  Vopel,  17-33. 
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be  argued  that  the  glass  is  contemporary  with  the  Anto- 
uiues  because  it  hears  their  effigies.  Still,  it  is  perhaps 
not  likely  that  the  coins  of  these  emperors  would  oe  thus 
represented  at  any  very  long  period  after  their  death. 
Id  Vetri,  33,  4,  we  see  depicted  the  goddess  Monetu. 
Now  this  figure  is  common  on  coins  of  the  third  century, 
but  disappears  at  the  end  of  it,  so  that  we  are  probahly 
iustified  in  placing  this  glass  before  the  fourth  century. 
On  Vetri,  34,  2  and  4,  a  quadriga  is  shown  advancing  to 
the  front,  a  position  which  is  only  usual  on  coins  after 
the  year  241,  before  which  time  the  chariot  is  always 
shown  from  the  side.  The  eai'Uest  date  for  these  two 
^sses  is  therefore  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
Vetri,  36,  1 ;  Storia,  201,  4,  shows  personifications  of 
Rome  and  Coustantinople'  receiving  the  homage  of  a 
third  female  figure,  possibly  intended  for  Carthage.  Such 
personifications  of  the  two  capitals  are  found  on  coins 
from  330  to  350  A.D.,  within  which  period  this  example 
probahly  falls.  Two  other  specimens,  one  (Vetri,  35,  I) 
in  the  British  Museum,  have  figures  of  Hercides  upon 
them,  a  fact  which  may  possibly  connect  them  with  the 
period  of  Maximian  (aljdicatea  308  a.i»,),  who  appears 
on  his  coins  with  the  attributes  of  the  god.  Turning 
now  from  the  evidence  of  the  coinage,  we  find  further 
indications  of  date  in  the  occurrence  on  several  glasses  of 
certain  historical  names.  Thus  Vetn,  19,  1  ;  Storia, 
188,  1 ;  Vetri,  19,  2 ;  and  Storia,  188,  2,  bear  the  names 
of  Callixtus  i(f.  217  a.d.)  and  Marcellinus  {d.  304  A.D.), 
while  on  Vetri,  23,  1  and  2 ;  Storia,  192,  1  and  2 ;  Vetri, 
25,  2  and  8 ;  Storia,  194,  2  and  8,  is  found  the  name 
Oamas,  which  in  all  probability  stands  for  Damasus,  the 
well-known  bishop,  who  did  so  much  to  preserve  Christian 
monuments,  and  who  died  in  384  a.d.  Here,  again,  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  figures  are  contemporary 
portraits,  but  at  least  we  obtain  a  terminus  a  i^wo  Iwfore 
which  these  examples  cannot  be  dated.     The  inscription 

'  TluH  penonifleatioDi  are  foond  id  codioIm  diptycht  of  the  Bfth  and  tilth 

thgminiaturci  of  the  BjUQtine  cljrouo-  centuriei.      The  lilrer  treuure  of  the 

gnpher,   tha   OTiginal  of  irhich  it  at-  fourth  or  fifth  centurj  found  oa  tlio 

tribotrd  to  the    fourth    eeutur;    {we  Eequiline,    and    coir    in    the    Briliah 

DtnjgDKiU,    Die    KaUndtrbUder  dtt  Uuaaum,  coDtaiot  atAlaetifa  at  Rome 

Ckiwograpke*,     J»hrbuch      dea      X.  aed  CooitantiDople    (tee   P.   Gardnep, 

DeutaoIwD  Arch.  InatitiUa  ErgJimuDga-  J.    H.   $.,   IX   (1883),   Plate  y,  ud 

hrft,  I,  Berlin,  1888),  and  on  uumerou*  77). 
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AVSONIORVM  on  one  of  the  small  medallionfl  connects 
it  with  the  Ausonii,  a  family  which  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century. 

Further  indications  of  date  are  provided  by  features  of 
an  iconographical  nature.  The  sacred  monogram  is 
found  upon  more  than  twenty  examples,  sometimes  plain, 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  wreath,  sometimes,  again, 
flanked  hy  Alpha  and  Omega.  But  with  a  single  excep- 
tion it  is  always  in  the  earlier  decussated  or  Constantinian 
form  >K,  which  predominates  in  the  fourth  century  and 
becomes  rare  in  the  fifth.  The  exception  is  the  diminutive 
medallion  set  in  a  headband  found  m  Egypt,  which  bears 
the  crux  monogrammatica  ( -f ),  a  form  which  is  commonest 
in  the  fifth  century.  The  simple  cross  is  extremely  rare, 
and  one  of  the  examples  on  which  it  was  found  is  only 

§  reserved  in  the  drawing  Vetri,  41,  4;  Stoi-ia,  188,  3. 
uch  considerations  mase  it  probable  that  few  of  the 
glasses  belong  to  a  later  period  than  the  early  part  of 
wie  fifth  century ;  but  a  second  argument  drawn  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  nimbus'  would  seem  to  tell  the  other 
way.  In  Italy  the  nimbus  as  a  Christian  attribute  is  first 
given  to  Our  Lord  in  the  mosaic  of  Sta.  Pudenziana,  which 
IS  considered  to  date  from  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  is  first  extended  to  persons  other  than  Our  Lord  m 
the  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in  the  first  half  of  the 
succeeding  century,  where  it  is  seen  round  the  heads  oi 
angels  and  of  the  Virgin.  Yet  even  here  it  has  not  yet 
become  a  mark  of  holiness  as  distinct  from  worldly  power, 
for  in  the  same  mosaics  it  is  given  to  King  Herod.  Its 
use  in  connection  with  apostles  and  saints  still  fluctuated 
between  500  and  600  A.D.,  and  it  is  not  until  the  seventh 
century  that  it  became  universal.  Now  on  some  ten 
glasses  Our  Lord  appears  with  it,  and  on  others  it  is  not 

'  Vopel,  24.  Aigunent*  biwd  upon  in   th«    fifth   centurj.    It  now  MentB 

inch    iconographical    detail*    ai    the  probable  that  it  irai  intToduced  in  the 

introduction  of  the  nimbui  mait,  how-  fourth,  and  i»  therefore  alinoit,  if  not. 

ever,    be    receired    with    the  greateat  quite,   aa    old    as   the    {dain     rarietj. 

oautioD  and  onl;  accepted  la  proTisional.  Production  in   the  eut«rn  or  weatem 

The  dates  hitherto   regarded   aa  moat  halves  of  tlie  Chriil  ion  world  neceesarily 

certain  are  liable  to  be  overthrown  st  influencea   quettiona   of  this  kind.     It 

anj  moment.     For  eiaraple,  it  has  till  leema   probable   that  the  initiative  in 

now   been   almost  an   aiiom   that  the  these  matters  was  often  due  to  the  Zaat. 

cruciferous  nimbus   of   Oor  Lord  fint  See  J.  Sirijgowski,   Orint  oder  Mom, 

appeared  in  the  siith,  or  at  the  eailiest  56  (Leipiig,  1901). 
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only  given  to  the  "Virgin,  but  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Agnes.  Although,  therefore,  there  liiust  always  be  a 
certain  want  of  conclusivenees  in  arguments  based  on  the 
occurrence  or  absence  of  the  nimbus  before  the  seventh 
century,  we  mav  assume  with  some  probability  that 
no  glasses  on  w!iich  it  is  found  are  much  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  while  some  are  later.  A 
late  date  is  equally  suggested  by  certain  details  upon 
other  examples.  On  one  {Vetri,  1,  3  ;  Storia,  171,  3)  is 
depicted  in  a  very  realistic  manner  the  martyrdom  of 
Isaiah.  But  as  the  representation  of  martyrdoms  is  not 
known  to  begin  before  the  fifth  century,  and  the  realism 
of  our  example  points  to  familiarity  with  such  subjects,  it 
is  natural  to  attribute  this  specunen  to  an  advanced 
period  in  the  century  at  earbest.  Again,  in  the  German 
Campo  Santo  at  Rome  there  is  preserved  a  glass  with 
the  inscription  JVSTINIANVS  SEMPER  AVG,  which, 
if  genuine,  can  only  belong  to  the  sixth  century.  From 
the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  the  gilded  glasses 
belong  to  a  period  extending  from  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century  until  a  yet  undefined  time  in  the  fifth  or 
perhaps  even  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  so  late 
a  date  lies  in  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  interments 
did  not  take  place  in  the  catacombs  after  410  A.D.,  while 
the  majority  of  the  glasses  were  undoubtedly  found  there. 
Unless  this  fact,  attested  by  De  Rossi  himself,  can  be 
called  in  question,  the  objection  undoubtedly  has  weight, 
but  may  be  at  least  partially  met  by  the  following 
considerations : — For  a  long  time  after  interments  had 
ceased,  it  was  the  custom  of  Christians  to  visit  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs';  and  it  is  coQceivable  that  on  such 
occasions  new  glasses  may  have  been  deposited  or  old 
ones  replaced.  Secondly,  the  catacombs  are  not  the 
only  place  where  the  glasses  have  been  found.  Examples 
have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  a  house  at  Ostia, 
at  Aquileia,  at  Castiglione  della  Pescaja  and  Castel 
Gandolfo,  as  well  as  in  tombs  at  Cologne  and  in  Egypt.* 

*  tJwfal  ontlinei  of  the  hittorj  of  Britain  and  Irvland   (London,   IS87], 

tlie  cfthcomin  ma;  be  found  in  North-  11. 

cote  ind  Brownlov.  nnd  BomiUy  AU^n,  '  Topcl,  20.     Kisa,  5S. 

£«-I]i   Chrulian  Synbolitm  in    Ortat  ^ 
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The  later  date  for  some  specimens  is  therefore  not 
rendered  impossible  by  the  cessation  of  burials  tn  410, 
but  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  fourth  century, 
especially  to  the  second  half  of  it.  Those  with  pagan 
subjects  are  usually  among  the  earliest,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  third  or  early  fourth  century  ;  then  follow  those 
in  which  signs  of  Christianity  are  not  obvious,  though 
here  some  of  the  symbolic  subjects  such  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  may  form  exceptions  ;  lastly  come  the  examples 
ou  which  the  characteristic  marks  of  Christianity  are 
conspicuous,  especially  those  with  figures  of  saints.  The 
general  development  thus  illustrates  the  transformation 
of  a  pagan  into  a  Christian  community.  The  artistic 
merit  of  the  glasses  was  never  of  a  high  order ;  they 
followed  the  course  of  decadence  usual  in  Eoman  art,  and 
deteriorated  with  the  course  of  time.  The  pagan  speci- 
mens are  often  the  best,  while  many  of  those  with  figures 
of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  bear  too  evident  traces  of  whole- 
sale production.  In  some  examples,  e.g.  Vetri,  17,  1,  2, 
4,  we  can  clearly  trace  the  influence  of  contemporary 
sculpture,  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  between  fluted 
columns  closely  recalling  the  sarcophagi  of  the  most 
highly  developed  period.  In  the  simple  ornamental 
borders  within  which  many  of  the  scenes  are  inclosed  we 
may  perhaps  recognise  imitations  of  designs  executed  by 
workers  in  metaL 

The  subjects  represented  on  the  glasses  may  be  divided 
into  three  main  classes : — 

I.  Those    connected     with     i-eligions     other     than 
Christianity. 
II.  Those  which  are  purely  secular. 

III.  Those  directly  related  to  the  Christian  religion. 

The  very  existence  of  the  firat  class,  which  may  be 
subdivided  into  two  sections,  the  pagan  and  the  Jewish, 
awakens  questions  of  considerable  interest ;  for  surprise 
has  often  been  expressed  that  subjects  of  such  a  character 
should  have  been  placed  by  Christians  upon  the  tombs  of 
their  dead.     It  is,  however,  not  astonishing  that  during 


'  Tariona  irguments  in  fsTooT  of  a 
later  dale  for  tlie  gilded  glanes  thin 
thnt    ioTtneiij  accepted  are  given  bj 
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the  eatlier  period  of  persecution  Christians  should  have 
refrained  from  displaying  upon  objects  of  domestic  use 
designs  which  might  have  exposed  their  households  to 
suspicion  and  danger;  the  same  cause  would  act  as  a 
powerful  check  on  the  manufacture  of  such  objects.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  the  other  things  found  im- 
pressed in  the  mortar  of  the  locali  are  also  non-Christian 
m  character,  probably  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  surprising  if  in  later  and  happier  times  we  are 
still  confronted  by  such  reminiscences  of  an  abandoned 
faith,  for  after  the  peace  of  the  Church,  bowls  and  cups 
with  subjects  of  this  kind  may  still  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Christian  families,  either  as  heirlooms  from 
pagan  ancestors,  or  gifts  from  pagan  friends.  Nor  was 
any  previous  laxity  of  feeling  likely  to  disappear  at  a 
time  when  numbers  of  persons  called  themselves  Christians 
for  political  reasons,  retaining  as  much  as  they  could  of 
the  old  order  of  things,  and  only  concealing  what  was 
absolutely  forbidden.  It  was  thus  that  there  prevailed 
in  Rome  what  has  been  called  the  syncretistic  spirit, 
endeuces  of  which  can  still  he  seen  on  works  of  art 
which  have  been  preserved  to  our  own  day.'  One 
notable  example  is  the  silver  bridal  casket  of  Projecta  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  the  sacred  monogram  is  asso- 
ciated with  mythological  scenes ;  another  is  a  leaden 
tiiukt  found  in  Tunis,^  where  Christian  subjects  are 
mingled  with  motives  drawn  from  classical  mytholog)--. 
Earfy  Christianity  was  at  no  time  puritan  in  matters  of 
art.  The  early  Christians,  who  grew  up  in  the  traditions 
of  the  classical  school,  almost  inevitably  adopted  in  their 
frescoes  and  sculptures  the  decorative  schemes  of  pagan 
artists.  But  sometimes  they  show  a  tolerance  almost 
surprising  in  its  comprehensiveness,  accepting  without 
demur  subjects  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
arouse  misgivings  in  the  scrupulous.     Even  in  the  matter 


'  See   E.  Le   Blant,    Calalcffue    dei  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  stags  glabiiig 

VontmtnUi     Ckriliaat    du    lintit    de  their  thirat  at  ttreama  Sowing  from  the 

HoTieillt,  22  fF.  (Parij,  lS9i).  sacred  mount ;  on  the  other,  icenes  from 

'  DeEoui,  itu'Zffiito,  1667,  pp.  77-S7.  the   cbiBe.  a  neroid  on   a  Uippocamp 

Knu,     Qnehicilt     dtr     Chrittlichen  and  a  dninlien  Sileniu  supported  upon 

SoMt,     I     (1896),    SJ8.       Oarrucci,  his  ass  b;  an  attendant.     The  Greek 

SloHa,  TI,   Plate  4E8,  1  and  2.     On  iDsoriptiou  round  Che  top  it  from  laai»ii 

thii  object  we   see   on   the  one  hand  zil,  3. 
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of  burial-inscriptionB  and  customs,  where  a  rigid  ortho- 
doxy would  have  been  natural,  they  did  not  always  treat 
pagan  usages  in  an  exclusive  spirit.'  The  latitude  which 
prevailed  seems  to  have  left  it  open  to  Christians  not 
only  to  use  objects  with  mythological  scenes  or  figures 
upon  them,  but  even  to  manufacture  them.  They  were 
forbidden  to  make  idolatrous  figures,  "  exccptis  I'w  rebus 
qu(B  ad  usum  hominum  pertinent,"  a  distinction  which 
allows  considerable  freedom  as  regards  figures  considered 
merely  as  parts  of  a  scheme  of  decoration.  Even  the 
stern  TertuUian  distinguished  between  images  made 
idololatrice  causd  and  those  created  merely  as  orna- 
ments ;  and  that  this  state  of  feeling  was  general 
throughout  the  Christian  community  is  established  by 
the  history  of  the  saints  known  as  the  Quattuor  Coronati. 
These  men  were  Christian  artificers  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  making  Cupids 
and  Victories  for  the  ornamentation  of  public  fountains. 
But  when  they  were  called  upon  to  make  a  statue  of 
.(Esculapius  for  a  temple,  they  preferred  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom rather  than  consent.  It  is  clear  that  figures  of  a 
pronounced  pagan  character  were  produced  in  Christian 
workshops,  but  only  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  ornamental  accessories  and  not  objects  of  worship. 
Although,  therefore,  the  pagan  glasses  probably  belonged 
in  large  measure  to  converted  pagan  families,  the  possi- 
bility that  some  of  them  were  made  by  Christians  is  not 
excluded.*  Among  specifically  pagan  subjects  may  be 
mentioned  Cupid  (  rem',  aS,  7);  Minerva  and  Hercules 
{Vetii,  35,  8);  Cupids  watching  a  cock-fight  {Vctri, 
37,  11)  ;  and  Venus  at  her  toilet  (  VetH,  36,  3). 

The  examples  with  Jewish  subjects'  are  only  nine  in 
number.  They  do  not  present  objects  connected  with 
the  old  cult  while  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  still 
standing,  such  as  the  ark  and  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  but 


'  Tho  letter*  D.H.    (^Dit  Manibtu)  *  Od   the   whole   qu^ttion,   tee    De 

seem      to     li>Te     beeo     undoubted!/  Bomi,  Soma  Sotltrranea,  III,  &re  ff. ; 

inioribed   on    Cbristmn  tombs.     Coins  Narthcote  and   Brovnlotr,   Fait  II,  S, 

hsTe   been   found    in    tbe   moutlu    of  35     ff.  )      &nd     a     short     ftrtide     in 

Chrutiatt  dead  in  Bhenish   grsTee   of  SSmUeht  Q»arta}achrift  fir  Cliritlliche 

the     fonrth    century     (Boaiter     Jahr-  AUtrbitKiktindt,  ^e.,l%%h.Z\'i. 

lieher,  1846,  83).     See  bIso  BdmUcit  •  On   Jewish  glaises,   see   Oamoci, 

Qttartolwirr/l!,  1897,  607  S.  T'etH,  44-66. 
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the  seven-branched  candlestick,  the  chest  or  cupboard 
(aron)  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  other  things  associated  with  particular  feasts,  such 
as  the  ram's  horn,  the  bundle  of  branches  made  up  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  unleavened  bread  of  the 
Passover.  With  these  objects  are  associated  doves  and 
lions,  the  latter,  if  not  derived  £com  the  lions  of  Solomon's 
throne,  serving  as  guardian  angels,  or  symbolising  the 
Jewish  Church  or  people  (Genesis  xlix,  9).  These 
Jewish  glasses,  most  if  not  all  of  which  were  found  in 
Christian  catacombs,  once  more  raise  the  question  of  a 
possible  laxity  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
community ;  and  here,  again,  the  fects  may  be  explained  as 
in  the  case  of  pagan  examples.  Nor  are  these  gilded 
glasses  the  only  objects  ornamented  with  Jewish  symbols 
which  have  been  found  associated  with  Christian  inter- 
ments, for  terra-cotta  lamps  with  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  have  often  been  discovered  in  Christian  burial- 
places.'  Who  made  the  glasses  is  another  question  ;  they 
may  either  have  been  produced  in  pagan  workshops,  or  by 
Jewish  artificers  settled  in  Rome.  One  example  deserves 
especial  mention,  as  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  type.  It 
is  a  representation  in  perspective  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
aalem,  with  an  inscription  in  Greek,  and  was  discovered 
in  the  cemetery  of  Sts.  Peter  and  MarcelHnus.^ 

The  secular  subjects  are  composed  of  two  principal 
classes — scenes  from  daily  life,  and  portraits  and  family 
groups.  To  the  first  class  belong  pictures  of  very  varied 
character.  We  see  boxers  with  their  lanista  [Veti-i,  34, 
7,  8);  a  gladiator  (Plate  II) ;  a  money-changer  {Vetri, 
33,  1) ;  a  pastoral  scene  {Vetri,  37,  1) ;  a  hunting  scene 
(Vetri,  37,  2);  a  tailor's  shop  with  a  customer  trying 
OQ  a  garment  {Vetri,  39,  6);  a  wine  shop  {Vein,  33, 
2);  actors  (Vetri,  34,  1;  40,  1,  2);  charioteers  {Vetri, 
U,  2,  4) ;  and  a  tamer  of  wild  beasts  ( Vetri,  34,  5).    The 


'  In  one  type  Oor  Lord  ii  reppMented  toI.  of   Stv.   Arch.,    178  ff.),   snd    t, 

*ith   the    MTen-bnnclied  candlestick.  letter  of  M.  Salomon  Reinscli,  ib,,  412. 

(StimeArckioloffiq%e,lS89,VaTtl,V[ite  The   •eTen-branched  Mndlestick  alana 

^ni).    Thrae  aeemi  to  be  aonie  doubt  woald    Appear    to   be    not   aeoeesarily 

'heUier  Jewiih  mnd  Chriituui  cametcriei  Jewiah. 

»ere  alwaja  mutuaUj  eiuluiite.      Se«  •  De  Boui,  Salleliiio.  Vol.  Til,  1832, 

a  paper  on  the  Necropolia  of  Oamarl,  121, 136,  137-163 ;  and  1883,  92. 
north  of  Caithage,  by  M.  de  Togue  (Mtna 
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examples  of  the  second  class  are  too  numerous  for  detailed 
description.  They  consist  of  portraits  of  Individual  men 
and  women,  of  married  couples  (Plate  I)  like  those  so 
common  on  sarcophagi,  and  parents  with  their  children. 
Most  of  them  are  accompanied  by  acclamations  wishing 
health  and  prosperity,  such  aa  PIE  ZESES,  VIVAS 
CUM  CARIS  TVrS,  VIVATIS  IN  DEO,  VIVAS 
PARENTIBVS  TVIS,  DVLCIS  ANIMA  VIVAS, 
often  with  the  addition  of  proper  names ;  and  many  of 
them  cast  a  pleasing  light  upon  the  interior  of  Roman 
homes  under  the  Empire.  Thus  in  Vetri,  31,  1,  we  see  a 
mother  and  child  with  an  attendant,  the  child  resting  on 
the  mother's  knee ;  in  Vetri,  32,  2  ;  Storia  200,  2,  a  Doy 
is  learning  to  read  by  the  side  of  his  parents  ;  in  Vetri, 
82,  1,  a  little  hoy  and  his  mother  are  seen  together.  Of 
the  single  portraits,  a  very  fine  example  is  Petri,  33,  3, 
which  represents  Dsedalius,  a  master  shipwright,  sur- 
rounded by  his  workmen,  who  are  plying  the  adze,  saw, 
and  drill  in  the  exercise  of  their  craft.  To  the  secular 
subjects  may  be  added  the  representations  of  animals, 
among  which  may  be  noted  the  lion,  panther,  stag,  and 
ass. 

The  glasses  with  distinctively  Christian  subjects,  which 
form  the  third  main  division  of  our  classification,  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  first  bearing 
scriptural  scenes,  the  second,  figures  of  saints  and 
martjn^.  The  first  of  these  two  classes  is  of  special 
interest,  because  it  affords  ground  for  comparison  with 
the  treatment  of  the  same  subjects  in  the  early  frescoes 
of  the  catacombs,  and  on  the  sculptured  sarcophagi  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  comparison  shows  that 
both  these  branches  of  art  exercised  an  influence  upon 
the  glassmakera,  though  without  preventing  them  from 
manifesting  a  certain  independence  and  originality  of 
ideas.  Sometimes  we  find  a  complete  deviation  fi-om  the 
treatment  which  routine  had  rendered  traditional  in  early 
Christian  art ;  at  other  times  a  single  scene  will  combine 
features  severally  distinctive  of  the  firescoes  or  the 
sarcophagi,  as  though  the  humble  artist  who  etched  the 
design  were  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  which  treatment 
was  the  best.  Of  this  vacillation  the  subject  of  Moses 
striking  the  rock  may  be  taken  as  an  example.     In  this 


D,„i,i.aB,  Google 
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11.  D&niel  in  the  Lions'  Den.  Here  3  is  not   ancommon  on 

12.  Daniel  poitoninf^  the  Dragon.      BArcopha^,     but     not    certainlv 

13.  The  Three  Children  in  the      known    in    frescoes ;    6    is   rare 

Fnmaoe.  in    fresooes,    very    freqnent    on 

14.  Tobit.  sarcophagi;    8    seems     to    shon- 

15.  Jonah.  the  inflnence  of  the  moeaics   as 

16.  SnsannaU.  well  as  the  frescoes,  and  htm  an 

17.  Job.  especially  close   annlogy  with  a 
Of  these  4,  5,  8,  9  are  found      P'Cttire  in  the  catacomb   of    St. 

neitheronfrescoeanorsaroophafti;      Peter  and  St.  Marcellinna. 
7,  10,  and   12  do  not  occur  in 
frescoes,     but    are    known     on 
sarcophagi. 

But  Biblical  scenes  form  only  one  part  of  the  religious 
division ;  the  other  class  consists  of  representations  of 
Our  Lord,  the  apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs,  which  are 
interesting  as  snowing  what  saints  were  specially 
venerated  In  the  Rome  of  the  fourth  century.  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  are  naturally  the  most  prominent,  while 
other  names  ckisely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  often  associated  together  are  those  of 
Sts.  Sixtus,  Timotheus,  Hippolytus,  and  Lawrence,  and 
those  of  Sts.  Callixtus,  Marcellinus,  and  Damasus.  But 
martyrs  from  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  take  their 
place  beside  the  saints  of  the  capital ;  such  are  Justus 
and  Pastor,  who  were  natives  of  Spain.  Of  female  saints 
St.  Agnes  is  most  popular.  Where  portraits  of  Our  Lord 
are  found,  He  is  beardless  and  youthful  in  appearance ; 
only  in  two  examples,  one  of  which  {Vetri,  17,  2)'  is  in  ■ 
the  British  Museum,  is  He  seen  with  a  beard.  Counting 
fraffments.  Our  Lord  is  found  upon  sixteen  sj)ecimens 
{vuie.  Vopel,  pp.  106-107),  on  fourteen  of  which  he  is 
accompanied  By  other  figures.  His  name  is  usually  given 
as  Cristus,  but  once  Zeaus  Cristus  occurs,  and  twice  Zesus 
alone.  The  sacred  monogram  is  twice  found  alone,  but 
occurs  several  times  on  the  portraits  and  family  groups 
of  the  second  class. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  saints,  martyrs,  and  other 
persons  venerated  in  Rome,  whose  names  are  inscribed 
on  the  gilded  glasses  : — 

'  Q&rrucci  doubti  whether  Ihii  por-  the   JVna  Arli   Quarltrlji  Steieie  for 

tmit  u  really  intended  t<i  reprMrat  Ottr  18C4,  aug^ted  that  tlie  name  Crittur 

Lord.    The  late  Sir  A.  W.  Fraokg,  in  a  might  here  be  a  miitake  for  Calittut, 
abort  paper  on  Earlj  Chrialian  Q-Ibu  in 
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igne"- 

Marcelliudfl. 

Cilliims. 

Maria. 

Culm. 

Putcr. 

Cypriaimu. 

Paalna. 

Ikmu(o.). 

Perarriu^. 

Dion. 

Potras. 

ElMtm. 

PhilipposC'FilpnB"). 

Mil. 

Protpfl. 

Floriu. 

Silvsnus. 

GeneBias. 

Simon. 

(H)ippolvt..  ( 
Joanaefl  ("Jom 

"Poltus"). 

StephanaB  f "  IfitefaimB  "). 

wes"). 

Sixtus  or  XyBtQS  ("  Snstus  ") 
TimotheuB  ("Timoteoa"). 

JndM. 

Julias. 

Thomfta  ("Tomas"). 

Jmtns. 

Ureoa. 

lADrentiae. 

Vittceotins, 

Lacu. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  of  the  subjects  repre- 
sented upon  the  glasses  to  enable  us  to  form  some  opinion 
aa  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  It  has 
often  been  su^ested  that  they  had  a  ritual  use,  and 
were  employed  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  but 
the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  form  of 
the  vessels  themselves,  which  is  unlike  that  of  the 
earliest  chalices  known  to  us,  render  such  a  supposition 
improbable.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  examples,  like 
those  found  at  Cologne  {Storia,  169,  1,  and  170,  1) ,  may 
have  served  as  patena,  though  of  this  there  is  no  certain 
evidence.  Zephyrinus  in  the  third  century  ordained  that 
glass  should  be  used  for  eucharistic  vessels,  but  silver 
was  shortly  afterwards  adopted  ;  and  though  the  use  of 
glass  was  not  forbidden,  the  less  &agile  material  must 
Boon  have  come  into  general  use.  There  is  no  positive 
proof  that  any  of  the  gilded  glasses  now  existing  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  altar.'  Other  suggeationsj 
as  that  they  were  employed  not  directly  as  chances  but 
to  distribute  the  wine  from  the  chalice,  or  that  they  held 
consecrated  wine  which  was  buried  with  the  dead,  rest 
upon  an  equally  insecure  basis.  A  third  theoiy,  that 
they  were  used  at  the  Agape,  though  less  unlikely  from 
some  points  of  view,  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
Agape  was  abolished  by  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  to  which  period,  as  we  have  seen,  the  majority 

'  The  probabUitj  ii  diioiuioil  b;  Northoote  and  Broimlow,  II,  Book  T,  3,  SSiL 


X^ooj^le 
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belong.  Some  of  them  may  certainly  have  been  used  at 
the  feasts  in  commemoration  of  martyrs  and  saints,  espe- 
cially those  which  bear  the  effigies  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  In  support  of  this  view  Dr.  Vopel  has  noticed  that 
names  which  follow  each  other  closely  in  the  calendar 
are  often  associated  upon  the  same  glass,  which  could 
then  be  used  to  commemorate  more  than  one  person. 
For  example,  Our  Lord  is  found  with  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Agues  with  the  Spanish  martyr  Vincentius,  while  Sts. 
Sixtus,  Lawrence,  Hippolytus,  and  Timothy,  who  are 
found  together  or  in  pairs,  all  have  their  days  in  the 
month  of  August.  The  great  number  of  specimens  with 
the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  point  to  the  natural 
popularity  of  the  two  apostles  in  Rome.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  was  kept  with  all  kinds  of 
excesses,  and  St,  Augustine  and  others  complain  of  the 
drunkenness  which  frequently  prevailed. '  It  was  a 
general  custom  to  go  to  the  memoriae  or  chapels  of  the 
martyrs,  and  there  to  partake  of  food  and  wine  in  their 
honour.  From  a  well-known  passage  in  St.  Augustine, 
where  St.  Monica  is  praised  for  taking  with  hor  only  one 
cup,  we  may  gather  that  others  took  several,  perhaps  a 
different  one  for  every  shrine  visited,  each  ornamented 
with  the  figm-e  of  a  diiferent  saint ;  usages  of  this  kind 
would  account  for  those  glasses  of  which  figures  of  saints 
are  the  principal  ornament.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  gilded  glasses  were  used 
at  gatherings  of  a  less  ceremonial  nature,  such  as  birth- 
day feasts  and  other  family  celebrations.  They  some- 
times bear  inscriptions  which  are  purely  convivial  and 
evidently  of  secular  origin.*  They  were  the  gifts  of 
friends  and  relatives,  the  equivalents  of  the  birthday  and 
wedding  presents  of  our  own  times. 

But  it  is  precisely  owing  to  this  domestic  character 
that  the /onai  d'oro  g&in  in  human  interest  what  they 
lose  in  the  dignity  of  religious  association.  Their 
evidence  is  not  without  value  to  those  who  study  the 
archaeology  of  the  late  Roman  period.  It  is  impgssible 
in  this  place  to  discuss  more  than  a  single  point  of  which 

■'  Norihcoto      and      Bro-nilow,     II,  '  E.7.  QVI   SE    OORONABERIKT 

n.«k  V,  Z,  308  Do  RoMi,  BalUtUo,  KIBAIvT  (rf.  Msrq.iardt,  Pa.  PHvat. 
ISO*,  B3.    Vopel,  86.  Uben  der  S6mrr,  Bud  odiU,  836-7). 
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this  proposition  is  true ;  I  will  therefore  consider  their 
importance  to  the  history  of  costume.  We  are  enabled 
to  supplement  by  their  study  the  information  afforded 
by  pamting  and  sculpture,  information  which  as  regards 
the  later  part  of  the  period  in  question  is  rather 
meagre.'  \Ve  see  how  ladies  and  children  were  clothed, 
we  can  trace  in  part  the  evolution  of  male  garments,  which 
were  soon  to  develop  into  the  vestments  of  the  Roman 
Church.  At  the  close  of  the  period  which  the  glasses 
cover,  the  final  severance  of  the  ecclesiastical  garb  from 
that  of  the  layman  was  already  impending,  and  we  can 
still  see  in  everyday  use  garments  which  were  shortly 
afterwards  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  And 
of  secular  garments  we  see  the  most  famous,  the  toga, 
entering  the  last  stage  of  its  development  before  it  finally 


The  transformation  of  Roman  dress  witnessed  by  the 
first  centuries  of  our  era  was  unfavourable  to  the  graceful 
drapery  which  we  associate  with  classical  times.  Little 
hy  little  the  simple  and  dignified  folds  were,  so  to  speak, 
frozen  into  sometliing  stiffer  and  more  ornate,  reaching  Its 
climax  in  the  jewelled  raiment  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors. 
The  inspiration  of  these  changes  came  from  the  I'iast, 
and  one  of  its  first  effects  was  the  general  adoption  of 
the  pallium,  itself  a  simple  garment,  but  the  precursor 
of  a  new  order  of  things.  The  pallium  was  the  cosmo- 
politan garment  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  as  such 
was  the  necessary  rival  of  the  toga,  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Roman  citizen.  It  was  the  garment  which  Our 
Lord  and  the  apostles  were  supposed  to  have  worn ;  in 
it  they  are  habitually  represented  in  early  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  in  it  they  appear  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  gilded  glasses.  For  these  reasons  it 
was  held  in  high  honour  by  the  Christian  community ; 
yet  it  never  entirely  superseded  the  toga,  which  was 
preserved  partly  by  the  aristocratic  associations  of  the 

'  Om  knowledge  of  cfrtain  garmente,  orrmmonl*  lUch  ns  are  «een  upon  tlie 

WpenJIj  ot  the  tuuic,  has  been  Inrgelj  Elided  ^Wbtb  sre  liero  prejerred  in  tha 

iocreMed    by    the    dLseDiarie*     in    tlw  original   matermli   (c/.   KiirabBPPk,  Dit 

Ornilnn  cemete'ies  in  Kgy[)(,  especinlly  Thiodor  Oraftchen  Fuade  in  Ajt/plea, 

in  llist  of  Ailimtm  (Panopolii).    Tlis  Vienna,  1883,  and  B,  FoiTdr'»  vtiikt  on 

riaci  or  (tripei,  and  tha  labulaa  of  orbi-  Akhmtn:). 
■^'ii  applied  to  roctongular  or  ciicolar 
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past,  but  principally  by  a  convenient  modification  of  its 
original  volumtDous  form.  This  alteration  was  effected 
by  the  adoption  of  the  fashion  known  as  contabulatio,^ 
which  consisted  of  folding  the  toga  into  four,  so  that 
it  looked  like  a  long  narrow  band.  When  worn  thus 
folded  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  scarf  and  no  longer 
concealed  to  the  same  extent  the  surface  of  the  tunic 
beneath.  This  was  an  additional  advantage,  because  the 
tunic  in  process  of  time  became  more  ornamental,  and 
was  freely  embellished  with  the  stripes  known  as  c/ain, 
and  the  circular  rosettes  or  patches  called  orbiculi  or 
calliculcu\^  An  upper  tunic  called  a  dalmatica  with 
short  broad  sleeves  had  come  into  use,  and  was  itself 
sometimes  used  out-of-doors ;  while  if  further  protection 
was  needed,  the  poncho-like  pwntila  or  planeta,  or  the 
Incerna,  were  often  preferred  to  both  toga  and  pallium. 
The  toga  was  indeed  preserved  more  as  a  mark  of  social 
rank  than  anything  else,  and  both  as  the  trabea  of  the 
consul  or  as  the  plainer  garment  of  the  senator  was 
always  worn  in  the  contabulated  form.  The  fiishion  is 
clearly  illusti-ated  by  the  consular  diptychs  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,*  and  by  a  number  of  our  gilded 
glasses,  though  here  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner,  owing 
to  the  inferior  precision  of  the  work.  It  is  probable 
that  the  type  of  garment  worn  by  men  in  Vetri, 
Plate  XXVI,  is  the  toga  contahulata,  though  it  has 
hitherto  been  considered,  on  the  authority  of  Garrucci,  to 
be  another  kind  of  mantle  known  as  the  Iwiia.  The 
comparative  frequency  with  which  the  toga  thus  appears, 
suggests  that  it  may  have  been  worn  not  only  by  senators 
but  also  by  all  persons  of  wealth  or  distinction,  a  view 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  boys  also  wear  it 
( Vctri,  Plate  XXX).  If  this  is  so,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  weai-ers  of  the  garment,  and  by  implication  the 
owners  of  the  glasses,  were  persons  of  some  social  position. 


'  for  the  fishion  of  contalulat\ 
ita      conaequeRcei,     tee     the      va 

•tudiea    of    Slonsignor   Wilpert,   "  Co  »  qf.  Fomr,  Die  Qraber  un4  Taxlil. 

CapitolodiStoriadel  VHti»rio,"i'^rf«,  ftiarfe    roa   Athmin    Pauapolit,    Plate 

1S98  ;  And  Die  Oewandung  dtr  Chr(tte»  Till,  Fig*.  10  ud  11. 

iH    den    £rife»    Jahrkuadfrlen    (pub-  '  Cf.  Mejer,  Zwei  Anliif  Blfgnbtin. 

liihed  by  the  GorrMitBBeUechaft,  Vol.  Iafil»     dtr     E.     SlaatiAiUiothtJc     I'a 

III>,   Bonn.    l»!fB.     From    tliew   two  M&neken,  26-7,  Munich,  1879. 
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The  embroidered  robes  worn  by  the  wives  of  these  meu 
may  be  the  feminine  equivalent  of  the  toga,  possibly  the 
pfula  contabulata,  and  may  equally  be  marks  of  social 
position.  A  similar  costume  may  be  seen  on  the  diptych 
of  the  Consul  Philoxenus  (a.d.  525)  now  in  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale,  Paris.'  It  was  to  the  feminine  pallium 
or  pcdla  that  contabulation  was  first  applied  at  the  end 
of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
probably  on  the  analogy  of  the  costume  worn  by  the 
priestesses  of  Isis  ;  the  fashion  was  then  extended  to  the 
tc^  before  the  fourth  century  had  begun.  The  male 
pallium  resisted  the  change  longer,  and  did  not  succumb 
nntil  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.'  In  this 
case  the  alteration  has  an  exceptional  interest  from  the 
probability  that  the  pallium  contahulatum  was  the  direct 
anceetor  of  the  pallium  sacrum,  or  archiepiscopal  pall  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  The  growmg  popularity 
of  the  ^>ffnWa  or  planeta  in  the  fourth  century 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  pallium,  just  as  the 
pallium  had  itself  threatened  the  existence  of  the  toga. 
But  it  was  felt  impossible  to  abolish  a  garment  so  closely 
associated  with  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church ;  so  by 
the  process  of  contabulation  it  was  converted  into  a 
narrow  band,  and  worn  above  the  psenula  as  a  mark  of 
ecclesiastical  rank.  But  as  the  pseuula  was  a  poncho 
without  sleeves,  the  pallium  could  no  longer  go  under 
the  right  shoulder  as  heretofore,  but  was  obliged  to  pass 
over  it  instead.  It  now  rested  on  both  shoulders  like  a 
collar,  whence  the  Greek  name  a>fio<f>6pi.ov,  with  one  end 
hanging  down  in  front  and  the  other  behind  ;  and  it  was 
held  in  position  by  three  pins  or  brooches,  one  over  the 
breast,  one  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  one  behind. 

Gradually  the  heavy  contabulated  folds  were  trans- 
formed into  a  single  strip,  a  transformation  already 
effected  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fresco  placed  above  the  tomb  of  St. 
Cornelius  by  Pope  John  III,'  and  from  the  figure  of 


'  FigtiTed  b;  Molinier.  Bittoire  dt$  jomA    of  the  offieialt*  (vide  Wilpert, 

AHt  IndiufrieU,    ToL   I,  Iroiret,  30,  Capilolo,  99, 100). 

P»ri»,  1896.  ■  Figured  bj  Wilpert,  Capilolo,  tte. 

'  In   MO   if  !,  enjoin'd  hj  the  lex  )05,  Fig.  17. 
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Bishop  Maximianus  in  the  mosaics  of  San  Vitale  at 
Ravenna.  By  the  ninth  century  the  awkward  pins  had 
been  abandoned,  and  the  palHum  was  made  in  one  piece ; 
and  though  the  length  of  the  pendants  has  been  shortened, 
the  general  structure  has  remained  the  same  to  the 
present  day.'  Other  gamienta  have  survived  in  a 
Bimilar  manner  through  their  adoption  by  the  Church  ; 
the  planeta  was  the  prototype  of  the  chasuble,  and  the 
hicerna  or  hyvrhus,  of  the  cope.  The  upper  tunic  or 
dalmatic  had  become  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Sylvester  (a.d.  314-335). 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  conclude  these  notes  on  the 
gilded  glasses  by  a  few  remarks  on  their  relationship 
with  other  glass  decorated  with  gold  foil  in  earlier  and 
later  times.  The  discovery  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
specimens  in  the  Roman  catacombs  induced  the  earlier 
antiquaries  to  regard  the  skill  which  produced  them  as 
something  exclusively  Christian  ;  but  as  we  have  already 
seen,  examples  have  been  found  outside  Borne,  while  the 
occurrence  of  Jewish  and  pagan  subjects  makes  it  improb- 
able that  none  but  Christian  artificers  were  employed  in 
their  manufacture.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  number 
found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  catacombs  should  he  very 
small,  for  they  were  exposed  to  greater  risk  of  destruction, 
and  even  their  fragments  had  from  the  first  little  prospect 
of  preservation.  Itinerant  dealers  in  ancient  Rome  were 
always  on  the  look-out  for  broken  glass,  which  could  be 
sold  for  remelting  or  for  mixing  with  sulphur  to  foi-m  a 
kind  of  solder.^  The  presence  of  gold,  even  in  the 
attenuated  form  of  gold  leaf,  would  render  the  fate  of 
.  broken /ondt  d'oro  doubly  sure.  De  Rossi  once  found  a 
fragment  from  which  most  of  the  gold  had  been 
deliberately  scraped  away.  The  predominance  of  dis- 
coveries in  the  catacoml^  does  not  therefore  prove  an 
exclusively  Christian    origin.     There  was,  indeed,  little 

'  TheorieB    on    the     origin    of   thr  the  loga  eoiUabnlafa.     Oa  the  whols 

pallium     natmin     are    numeroui.       In  quotioD      »oe      Bohault      de      Fleuiy, 

addition  to   deriTstions  from  tlie  toga  La     Mette,    Till.     45     (16S9),     and 

(/.  Bock,  The  Ch«rch  of  our  Fathem,  Orifar.      FtHtchrift    turn    ll-JtumdeH- 

II,    30),    there    nre    othen    from     the  jOhrigen  Jtihildsn,  da  Dtrnttehn  Ca»po 

lortim.  The  Inttcr  nnn  a  narroir  ^tn/o  til  £om.  83-114  (Freiburg,  1897). 
band  or  arorf.  and  seenia  in  Fome  caaea  '  Murtial,  Sp.  !,  42.  Yarious  pasaages 

('■g.,  on  coDBkilar  diptjclis)  to  be  ron-  in  JuTrnal  Blliide  to  lueh  employmtnt 

uied   nitli   vbat   Wilpert  vaold  call  of  brokm  glass. 


n>  iHK^  po^i  u». 
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antecedent  probability  that  the  early  Christians  should 
have  suddenly  invented  a  style  of  decorating  glass 
unknown  to  their  pagan  neighbours. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  negative  evidence 
for  believing  that  the  Christians  only  adapted  to  their 
own  use  a  process  which  had  already  found  favour  with 
Roman  workmen,  and  that  this  process  was  not  invented 
in  Italy.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  probability  that 
Egypt,  the  country  in  which  glass  was  first  made,  was 
the  home  of  this  late  development  of  the  glassmaker's 
art.  It  is  weU  known  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  Alexandria  was  the  great  centre  where 
glass  was  manufactured ;  and  from  this  city,  as  from 
Venice  in  later  times,  it  was  distributed  in  great 
quantities  throughout  the  civilised  world.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire  the  art  was  transplanted  into  Italy, 
first  into  Campania,  and  subsequently  into  Eome,  where 
its  products  laigely  displaced  the  more  costly  vessels  of 
silver  plate.  The  objects  which  still  exist  as  documents 
in  support  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  gilded  glasses 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  of  considerable 
interest.  Herr  Theodor  Graf,  of  Vienna,  has  obtained  from 
Egypt  a  medallion  with  a  figure  of  Minerva'  executed  in 
the  style  of  the  catacomb  glasses^  and  probably  dating 
fiom  quite  an  early  period  of  the  Empire.  From  the 
same  country  come  the  headband,  also  belonging  to  Herr 
Graf,  containing  the  little  medallion  with  the  crux  mono- 
grummatica ,  and  various  beads,  chiefly  discovered  at 
Akhmlm  (Panopolis)  vrith  gold  leaf  imbedded  in  their 
mass. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  vaXiva  Sia^va-a  mentioned 
by  Athenseus  (Deipitosophista,  V,  199)  as  possessions  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  may  have  been  of  uie  nature  of 
the  gilded  glasses,  though  there  is  no  positive  proof  that 
such  was  the  case.  If  they  were,  the  history  of  the 
process  is  carried  back  more  than  two  centuries  before 
Christ.  There  are  other  objects  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which,  though  not  found  in  Egypt,  were  probably 
made  there.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  two  hemi- 
spherical bowls  from  Canosa  (Caiiusium),  the  lower  parts 
of  which    are  double,  enclosing  an  acanthus   ornament 

'  Figawd,  Vopel,  77. 
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finely  executed  in  gold  leaf  (Plate  V).  These  bowls, 
which  are  of  earlier  date  than  uiefondi  ctoro,  are  accom- 
panied by  a  flat  millefiori  dish  from  the  same  place, 
imbedded  in  which  are  a  number  of  small  rectangular 
pieces  of  gold  foil.'  The  Museum  has  also  recently 
acquired  a  thin  glass  disc  about  the  size  of  the  catacomo 
glasses,  obtained  in  Cyprus,  and  having  etched  in  gold 
upon  a  dark  red  ground  a  figure  of  Cupid  holding  a  hoop 
(Plate  rV).  The  dischasat  present  no  protecting  glass,  but 
was  probably  the  cover  of  a  cup.  Such  discoveries  seem 
to  mark  definite  stages  on  the  route  from  Alexandria  to 
Bome.  Vessels  enclosing  gold  foil  have  been  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  and  beads  similar  to  those  from  Akhmlm 
are  said  to  have  occurred  in  Danish  graves.* 

Just  as  the  employment  of  our  process  did  not  begin 
with  the  early  Christians,  so  it  did  not  end  with  them ; 
but  before  it  had  passed  out  of  their  hands  it  was  adapted 
to  one  most  important  purpose.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  suggested  the  idea  of  making  the  gilded  cubes  of 
glass-mosaic  so  largely  employed  in  Rome  from  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  These  cubes  are  formed  of  a  mass 
of  opaque  or  coloured  glass  covered  on  one  surface  with 
gold  leaf,  above  which  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  transparent 
glass,  probably  applied  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
mediaeval  writer  Theophilus.*  In  the  influence  which  they 
exercised  upon  the  development  of  the  art  of  mosaic, 
some  authors  have,  indeed,  seen  the  principal  importance 
of  the  gilded  glasses.* 

The  use  of  gold  for  the  ornamentation  of  glass  con- 
tinued under  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  specimens  thus 
decorated  have  been  preserved.*  In  the  West,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  art  persisted  without  inter- 
mission. The  first  definite  allusion  to  it  after  the 
barbaric  invasions  we  owe  to  the  monk  commonly  known 

'  A  bovl  of  umiloT  glau  vitli  tlie  *  Lobmerr,   IIk.   »iii    Bsh«im,    Dit 

SBina    kind   of  omaraont   is  Bgureil   b?  Glatindvrfrui,  p.  38,  Stuttg&tt,  1874. 

DsTille,  SM.  dt  I'Arl  dt  la  rerrerie,  '  Id    pciTite    collertioaa    (Vopel,  4). 

Plate  VIJU{Fnrit,  187aj.  I    1i»Tt)    not    been    able   to   tnAe  out 

'  For    a    more   detailed  ac'ount  of  vbelher  theae   glaasM  afford  an  eiiet 

these  nod   other  facts  relating  to  the  parallel  to  fhe  fiindi  ioro  through  the 

use  of  gold  leaf  in  docoriiling  glues  in  pouieMioii   of  protecting   guards,    'ihe 

early  timei  aea    Vopel,    8,    ana   Kisa,  Byzantine  glAasei  in   the  Treaaurj  of 

91  ff.  St.  Mark  at  Venioe,  if  one  niij  judge 

*  Bee  p.  S60,  from  Pssini'a  Catalogue,  do  not  appear 
to  haTe  anj  inch  protection. 
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as  HeracliuB,  who  is  thought  to  have  lived  in  Italy, 
possibly  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  tenth  century.  His  work, 
De  Coloribus  et  Artibus  Romanorum,^  is  a  collection  of 
rules  and  recipes  relating  to  the  minor  arts  written 
in  hexameters.  In  a  weS-known  passage  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  first  book  he  describes  nis  endeavours 
to  imitate  a  procedure  known  to  the  earlier  Romans. 
Although  the  lines  are  familiar  to  students  of  the  subject, 
I  will  translate  a  few  of  them  to  show  how  closely  allied 
is  tbe  process  described  by  Heraclius  to  at  least  one  of 
those  adopted  by  the  early  Christians. 

"I  found,"  he  says,  "gold  leaf  cunningly  enclosed 
between  two  layers  of  ^ass.  After  I  had  carefuUy 
considered  it,  growing  more  and  more  perplexed,  I 
procured  some  phials  of  clear  glittering  glass.  To 
these  I  applied  gum  with  a  brush.  Then  upon  this 
I  laid  gold  leaf;  and  when  it  was  dry,  I  engraved 
thereon  birds,  men,  and  animals  as  my  fancy  moved 
me.  When  this  was  done,  with  cunning  blast  I  blew 
over  them  a  thin  coating  of  molten  glass.  After  they 
had  felt  the  heat  thoroughly,  the  thin  glass  amalgamated 
with  the  phials  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner."  The 
passage  is  interesting  as  showing  that  though  the 
manufacture  had  probably  died  out  in  the  troubled 
period  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries,  a  tradition 
of  it  still  survived  In  the  monasteries.  It  may  even  be 
conjectured  that  some  specimens  of  early  Christian  glass 
were  still  in  existence,  and  that  it  was  by  these  that  the 
speculations  of  Heraclius  were  called  forth.  The  next 
mention  of  glass  decorated  with  gold  is  in  the  famous 
Schedvla  diversaritm  Artium'  of  Theophilus,  a  monk 
whose  real  name  was  probably  Rugerus,  and  who 
worked  in  North  Germany  about  a  hundred  years 
after  Heiaclius's   time.     In  Chapter  XV  of  his  second 


Tianilated      bj    3Srt.    HerrifieM:  ceotuTj   MS.   of    Hetncliua   (Egerton, 

Oriffi»al     Trtatitet    dating  from    Iht  84Ci). 

Ttntlfth    to    the   Sighteentk  Centutia,  ^  'B,.'Ben<iTie,  AnSaag  upoitTariotIt 

londoD,  1849.     OermMi  edition  by  A.  Arti inThree Boolct.in/ TheophiUt called 

Ilg    in     Quelleiuchrtflen  fUr    Kuiutge-  alto  Rvgerua,  London,  1847  ;  ftnd  llg  in 

lehichte  itHd  Kvntt-erkn'le  dn  Mittelat-  qvelUntckrifleit,  etc.,  Vol.  Til  (1874). 

(er»,  etc.,  edited  bj  R.  EitelbBTfM  Voti  See  also  E.  Ant'm  Weerth  in  Bonntr 
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as  Heraclius,  who  is  thought  to  have  lived  in  Italy, 
possibly  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  tenth  century.  His  wort, 
De  Cotoribus  et  Artibus  Romanorum,^  is  a  collection  of 
rules  and  recipes  relating  to  the  minor  arts  written 
in  hexameters.  In  a  well-known  passage  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  first  book  he  describes  nis  endeavoura 
to  imitate  a  procedure  known  to  the  earlier  Romans. 
Although  the  lines  are  familiar  to  students  of  the  subject, 
I  will  translate  a  few  of  them  to  show  how  closely  allied 
is  the  process  described  by  Heraclius  to  at  least  one  of 
those  adopted  by  the  early  Christians. 

"I  found,"  he  says,  "gold  leaf  cunningly  enclosed 
between  two  layers  of  ^ass.  After  I  had  carefully 
considered  it,  growing  more  and  more  perplexed,  I 
procured  some  phials  of  clear  glittering  glass.  To 
these  I  applied  gum  with  a  brush.  Then  upon  this 
I  laid  gold  leaf;  and  when  it  was  dry,  I  engraved 
thereon  birds,  men,  and  animals  as  my  fancy  moved 
me.  When  this  was  done,  with  cunning  blast  I  blew 
over  them  a  thin  coating  of  molten  glass.  After  they 
had  felt  the  heat  thoroughly,  the  thin  glass  amalgamated 
with  the  phials  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner."  The 
passage  is  interesting  as  showing  that  though  the 
manufecture  had  probably  died  out  in  the  troubled 
period  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries,  a  tradition 
of  it  still  survived  in  the  monasteries.  It  may  even  be 
conjectured  that  some  specimens  of  early  Christian  glass 
were  still  in  existence,  and  that  it  was  by  these  that  the 
speculations  of  Heraclius  were  called  forth.  The  next 
mention  of  glass  decorated  with  gold  is  in  the  famous 
Schediila  diversarum  Artiurn^  of  Theophilus,  a  monk 
whose  real  name  was  probably  Rugerus,  and  who 
worked  in  North  Germany  about  a  hundred  years 
after   Heraclius's   time.     In  Chapter  XV  of  his  second 


Tnnilated     by    Mra.    Iferrifle'd:  century   MS.    of    Heisclius   (Egerton, 

Original     Trmiitt*    ialljtg  Ji-om    tie  840i). 
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book  he  describes  the  manufacture  of  glass  cubes  for 
raoaaic  by  overla3nng  the  gold  leaf  with  a  coating  of 
pulverised  glass  subsequently  brought  to  a  state  of  flux 
by  heat.  He  adds  that  glass  cups  were  ornamented  by 
the  Byzantine  Greeks  by  the  application  of  pulverised 
glass  in  a  similar  &8hion,  Some  method  of  decoratiDg 
glass  with  gold,  silver,  and  tin  seems  to  have  been  known 
in  France  and  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Jean  de 
Garlande  (eleventh  or  thirteenth  century)  alludes  to 
vessels  thus  ornamented.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century    Cennino   Cennini,  an   artist   of  Padua,  in    his 


treatise  on  painting'  explains  how  to  make  panels  of 
glass  decorated  with  gold  for  caskets  and  reliquaries. 
His  description  includes  the  process  of  applying  the  gold 


leaf  and  of  etching  the  designs  upon  it  with  a  needle,  out 
seems  to  ignore  the  provision  of  any  protecting  glass  or 
guard.  Glass  pictures  reputed  to  be  of  about  this  period, 
and  answering  very  closely  to  Cennini's  description, 
are  sometimes  provided  with  an  upper  protecting  glass, 
apparently  welded  to  the  lower  after  the  fashion  of  the 
gilded  glasses.  At  South  Kensington  there  are  several 
examples,  one  a  crucifixion  on  a  dark  background  mounted 
in  a  gilt  frame,  with  smaller  plaques  in  the  same  style 
representing  apostles,  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  the  pelican  in  her  piety.*  In  the  same  museum 
are  several  other  specimens  of  mediieval  etching 
in  gold  foil  on  glass;  one  is  a  portable  altar  of 
maple  wood  with  small  plaques  inlaid  in  the  border ; 
another,  a  Nativity,  is  m  the  Salting  collection  {No. 
1215),  and  has  next  to  it  a  later  example  representing 
a  secular  subject ;  this  last  is  stated  to  be  German 
and  to  belong  to  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  one  or  two  small  examples, 
of  fourteenth  century  workmanship.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  coloured  glass  dishes  ornamented  on  the  bottom 
with  gold  figures  protected  by  an  upper  coating  of  glass 
were   made   m   Venice.*      In    the   seventeenth    century, 


'  11  Libra  delV  Arte  o  Tratlato  delta  ^  Cf.   a  Trrr  eimilar  example  in  the 

Fillura,   ed.   Fioren™,    IPBfl,    12.i    ff.  Church  of  tho  Holy  Ciw«  at  Bofitock : 

Th*re    IB    an    Engtiih   Iranalation  by  Zriltchrift  fur  CkritUvche  Eumtt,  1695 

Cliristina  Hemngliam  :  "  TAe  Boot  o/lht  278  -fi. 
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perhaps  as  a  result  of  recent  discoveries  in  the  cata- 
combs, Kunkel  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  gilded 
glasses.'  Attempts  made  in  the  following  century 
appear  to  have  met  with  greater  success,  but  the 
discoverer  died  without  publishing  the  secret,^  There 
are  iu  various  museums  certain  medallions  purporting 
to  come  from  the  catacombs  which  have  usually  been 
considered  spurious,  and  these  may  date  from  this  period. 
They  have  smooth  edges  and  have  never  formed  parts 
of  drinking- vessels,  while  their  subjects  are  principally 
portraits  Oue  example  now  in  the  British  Museum 
and  formerly,  It  would  appear,  in  the  collection  of 
Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill,  was  figured, 
though  not  very  accurately,  in  the  ArchaoTogical 
Journal  forty  yeara  ago.^  Two  others  which  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  class  may  be  seen  at  South 
Kensmgton.  Dr.  Vopel  is  inclined,  however,  to  reha- 
hUitate  some  of  the  specimens  condemned  by  Garrucci, 
on  the  ground  that  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
a  medallion,  now  in  the  Vatican,  found  by  Professor 
Armelliui  in  1878  in  the  catacomb  of  Callixtus  under 
cii-cumstances  which  would  make  deception  diflSeult/ 
It  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  this  view  that  among  the 
specimens  of  doubtful  appearance  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Sicily,  and  figured  by  D'OrviUe,"  there  is  one 
small  medallion,  representing  Our  Lord  with  the  rod  of 
power,  which  has  all  the  appeai-ance  of  being  genuine. 
Medallions  of  this  kind  cannot  therefore  be  condemned 
indiscriminately,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
some  are  the  work  of  modem  times.  There  seem 
to  have  been  no  further  attempts  at  reproduction  until 
the  present  generation.  In  1858  Cardinal  Wiseman,* 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  Gamicci's  publication, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  catacomb  glasses  at  Dublin. 

'Eunkel,  An   ntraria   Experimen-  '  Vol.  VlII    (1851)    170.     See   also 

Wu,  II,  12.     Frankfurt   and  Leipii);,  Froceedingt,  Winchester,  1H45,  i:xii. 

167B.     Cf.  alM>  KiM,  91).  '   OH  SUdi  in  Italia,  1878,  17S. 

■  CrtIiu,   Eecveil  d'Antiquilii,    III,  '  Siaila,      ed.     BurmsnnuB,       1764, 

195,     Furii,     1759.        In     the     nme  123i. 

punge    Ctjlns    detcribes  eiperimeiilB  °  The  Sfrmont,  Lecltiret,aad  Speeehft 

in»dB  by  b  diitinguisiied  chemiit,  M.  delivtred  bu  Mil    hmintuct    Cardinal 

Uajaiitt,  in  the    niinu&Cture  of  gilded  Wiieman   during  kit    Tour  tit  Ireland 

glW  •»  Auguil  and   September,  1868,   1G4- 
215,  Dublin,  1859. 
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In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  stated  that  efforts  had 
recently  been  made  in  England  to  manufacture  cubes  of 
gilded  glass  mosaic  like  those  used  in  Italy,  but  without 
success,  the  gold  leaf  curling  up  and  turning  black  when 
the  protecting  layer  was  applied.  Not  very  long  ago, 
however,  Salviati  of  Venice  succeeded  in  producing 
medallions  and  bowls  with  enclosed  designs  aftei"  the 
real  fashion  of  the  fondi  (Toro.^  Successful  experiments 
have  also  been  made  in  the  present  year  by  N.  H.  J. 
Westlake,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  applies  the  gold  foil  by 
means  of  a  mordant  such  as  sugar  and  water,  covers  the 
design  with  a  flux,  lays  on  this  a  second  sheet  of  glass, 
and  then  subjects  the  whole  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt 
the  flux  and  cause  the  two  layers  to  unite.  As  an 
example  of  the  use  of  gold  leaf  between  two  protecting 
glasses,  very  much  in  the  mode  of  the  antique  bowls 
from  Canosa,  we  may  note  the  tumblers  made  in 
Bohemia  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  are  made 
double,  one  part  fitting  closely  into  the  other.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  rapid  summary  that  this 
style  of  glass  decoration  has  had  a  long  and  varied 
history,  lasting,  though  not  without  intermission,  fixan 
the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  our  own.  As  is 
both  natural  and  fitting,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant collections  of  the  gilded  glasses  are  to  he 
found  at  Rome,  where,  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican, 
the  Kircherian  Museum,  the  Boman  College,  and  the 
Museum  of  the  Propaganda,  the  majority  of  existing 
specimens  are  to  be  found.  Among  the  collections 
outside  Rome,  that  in  the  British  Museum  holds  a 
foi-emost  place. 

1  See  Sonntr  JakrUrher,  1879,  119 ;  Topel,  5. 
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ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  IN  SOUTH  GEasIANT. 
By  PaorKSBOB  BUNNELL  LEWIS,  F.S.A. 

I  do  not  propose,  as  may  perhaps  have  been  expected, 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  Roman  remains  in  South 
■Germany ;  this  would  he  a  task  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
memoir,  and  too  extensive  for  my  faculties,  either  of 
mind  or  body.  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  objects  of 
art  and  antiquity  personally  observed,  or  suggjested  as 
deserving  notice  by  the  local  savants  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  the  pleasure  to  make. 

On  former  but  not  very  recent  occasions  I  had  the 
honour  to  read  at  meetings  (»f  the  Institute  descriptions 
of  mosaics  at  Palermo  and  Avenches.  I  now  invite  your 
attention  to  a  similar  work  of  art  at  Rottweil,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemburg.  This  flourishing  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  beautiful  country  on  the  line  of 
railway  from  Stuttgart  to  SchafFhauseu,  and  therefore 
easily  accessible.'  In  the  year  1784  remains  of  walls,  a 
tessellated  pavement,  and  Roman  coins  were  found  on  a 
hill  south  of  Altstadt-Rottweil,  which  led  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  Romans  had  a  settlement  here.  In  1817 
further  excavations  were  undertaken,  and  brought  to 
light  more  antiquities.  In  1832  an  archBeoIogioal  society 
was  formed  which  vigorously  pursued  explorations. 
Two  years  later  they  succeeded  in  uncovering  a  locality 
containing  a  mosaic  of  about  24  square  feet,  divided  into 
compartments,  with  the  figure  of  Orpheus  in  the  centre. 
This  floor  rested  on  stone  slabs,  supported  by  stone 
pillars  (pilac).  As  the  soil  was  only  ankle-deep  above 
the  mosaic,    the    cultivation  of  the  land  caused  much 

'  Rottweil  ii  not  tnr  from  the  iouroe  univenitiea  in   Germany,  at   Stuttgart 

of  tho  Neckar.  and  commuids  fine  dii-  does  the  cftpitul  cities.     Its  ahady  wulkt 

tant   Tiews— "mit  acliaoer  Forneioht"  and  Moeral  aspect  plea««  tbe  rducated 

<Baedelier,  Sud-DesUrhUnd,  ed.  1878,  Knglishmftn,  olten  teuiinding  him  of  liia 

i(3).    It   liei  Boiitli-west  of   Tiibbgen,  own  AJma  Mater, 
which    in     utuation     aurpiUKa    otiier 
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injury  to  it.  On  this  account  in  1865  it  was  removed  to 
the  lorenzkapelle  in  Rottweil,  and  still  remains  there.' 
Experience  proves  that  mosaics,  if  left  in  situ  without 
protection,  inevitably  suffer  deterioration  ;  they  must  be 
preserved  either  by  building  a  house  over  them,  as  at 
Kennig,  or  by  removal  to  a  church  or  museum  where 
they  will  be  under  inspection  and  safe.' 

Orpheus  occupies  the  post  of  honour  in  a  square, 
enclosed  by  two  borders,  one  very  narrow,  the  other 
broader  and  divided  into  eight  compartments.  They 
were  adorned  with  some  groups  of  which  oidy  fragments 
now  exist ;  and  for  want  of  space  these  have  not  been 
replaced  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  dis- 
covered. The  Thracian  hard,  seated,  wears  a  Phrygian 
cap,  and  from  under  it  locks  of  hair  show  themselves. 
He  has  a  youthftd  appearance,  and  is  looking  sideways 
and  upwards.'     His  right  hand  holds  the  plectrum  close 


'  Ihsre  derirrd  my  mfoiTDation  oon- 
•^rning  tbe  bi^tor;  of  these  diicoTerics 
from  >  imall  pamphlet  pnbliilied  in 
1881,  wlio«e  title  doe*  not  indicate  the 
*iiitence  of  «ny  Itomui  ramains — 
Ttnticlmiit  der  altdfUekeit  Seknili- 
mririind  Malereint  I'a  dir  St.  Lorrtit- 
iaptllf  IK  Sallaeil.  But  it  cootaing  an 
appendii— ■'  Die  rOmiKhen  AJterthiiraor 
ditrer  KipeUe." 

*  Inj  pencil  who  has  atndied  cla'nical 
mmun  Kill  be  fully  olire  to  the  neceMity 
ofmnoring  them  or  of  erecting  build- 
ing! orer  them,  aa  he  e^n  recall  instanrea 
■here  they  woiild  otherwise  haTo 
pnished,  a.g..  those  found  at  Lillebonne 
{Jiiiotoaa,  Oaidei-JoaaHe,  Normaiuiie, 
fi.  1882,  p.  306),  PromeDades  de  Keims, 
TieoiiB  in  the  Deporteraent  Isire, 
Utttoig  betireeil  Tr^Tes  and  Thionnlle. 

Ftofessor  J.  H.  Hiddleton  wrote  an 
iutfmting  article  on  moeaicg  of  rarioui 
period).  Encyclopadia  Britaimica,  Sth 
ed..  XVI,  849-855,  with  illuitrstions, 
Tip.  1-5;  but  be  has  not  mentioned 
eiea  by  name  any  of  those  to  be 
seen  in  Fruice,  whii^h  of  all  In  conti- 
units]  Europe  are  llie  most  acceuible  to 
U.  He  dwells  on  the  mo'sics  of  North 
Africa,  and  very  natarnlly,  as  some  of 
tbem  are  depoeitcd  in  the  British. 
Muuam.  This  eaaay,  bearing  date  1878, 
coald  of  course  (Mintain  no  account  of  a 
tmellsted  p«Temrnt  diseoTered  in  1896, 
■hiih  19  interesting  from  an  artistic 
point  oF  Tieiir,  but  surpatses  the  rest  by 
ill  htitorio     Tnlue — ''Les    MosaTques 


Yirgilionnes  de  Sonsse,"  Flsnche  XX, 
fully  described  by  P.  Gauctler  in  one 
of  the  publications  of  the  FoHdalio» 
Eugtne  JPiot.     I  abridge  his  aoeount  cf 


"The  poet  clothed  in  an  ample  white 
toga,  with  narrow  blue  border,  faces  the 
spectator,  is  seateil  on  a  chair  Kith  a 
back  to  it,  and  rests  bis  feet  on  a  step  in 
front.  A  roll  on  whicb  are  inscribed 
the  following   words  lies  open  on  his 


knee 


Quidve 

"  With  head  erect,  right  liand  on  the 
breast,  and  forefinger  raised,  lie  listens 
to  Clio  and  Melpomene;  standing 
behind  him  they  dictate  hie  poems. 
Tlie  Muse  of  History  holds  with  both 
hands  a  manuscript,  the  Muse  of 
Tragedy  a  mask;  the  latter  wears  a 
rich  costume  of  a  red  colour  and 
embroidered  with  gold  lace;  she  listens 
altentiTcl^  white  Llio  reads." 

'  We  may  not  unreasonably  suppose 
thht  Orpheus  it  looking  up  to  the  Muse 
for  inspiration,  as  uccording  to  the 
^ythogruphers  he  was  the  son  oi' 
Calliope ;  and  such  an  interpretation 
would  agree  witli  the  designs  of  Monnus 
at  Treves,  wliich  Dr.  lleltner  has 
described,  with  an  il1ii»tntion,  in 
Separalabtvg  aut  der  Wrstdrtilicktit 
ZeiUcirift  fir  QeschicMe  «nd  Euiut, 
Jahrgsng  X,  S.  209  fg. 
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to  a  five-stringed  lyre  resting  on  his  thigh  ;  his  left  plaj's 
it  with  extended  fingers.  A  red  mantle  is  fastened  by  a 
brooch  (Jibula)  on  nis  right  shoulder,  and  drawn  back 
over  the  breast ;  it  falls  behind  on  the  seat,  and  thence 
to  the  ground.  The  under-garment  is  of  a  greenish  blue 
colour,  with  a  black  border  ;  it  reaches  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  A  magpie  on  the  spectator's  left,  and  a  raven  on 
his  right,  are  perched  on  trees  ;  they  listen  with  closed 
beaks  to  the  harmonious  sounds,  while  below  a  dog- 
opens  his  mouth  wide,  and  looks  up  towards  the  musician. 
In  the  opposite  comer  we  see  a  bird  which  might  be  a 
heron  or  an  ostrich,  but  is  too  imperfect  to  be  certainly 
identified. 

The  plectrum  (irXrJKTpov)  was  a  short  stick  with  which 
the  player  struck  the  chords.  Its  form  is  much  better 
shown  in  a  photograph  of  the  Palermitan  mosaic,  which 
I  exhibit,  tnan  in  the  compilations  generally  used  for 
educational  purposes  ;  here  Orpheus  is  represented  hold- 
ing the  plectrum  almost  at  arm's  length  away  from 
the  lyre.  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  II,  lix,  149, 
says  that  his  fellow-countrymen  were  accustomed  to 
compare  the  tongue  to  the  plectrum,  the  teeth  to  the 
strings,  and  the  nostrils  to  the  horns  of  this  instrument.* 
At  Palermo  Orpheus  wears  only  a  short  tunic  that  comes- 
down  to  his  knees,  but  the  chief  difference  from  that  at 
Bottweil  consists  in  the  greater  number  of  birds  and 
beasts — nineteen  altogether — that  surround  him.* 

Philostratus  Junior  wrote  a  book  which  bears  the 
title  Imagines  (EtKo'vcs).  It  professes  to  be  an  account 
of  pictures  which  he  had  seen ;  which,  however,  some 
suppose  to  have  been  only  imaginary.  It  delineates  in 
animated  language  the  birds  and  beasts — all  alike,  wild 
and  tame — listening  to  the  music  of  Orpheus,  and  sub- 
dued by  it  ;*  but  I  refer  to  this  passage  especially  be- 

■  "Ea  (lin^a)  TO«am  immodenite  io*tt«red  pronuatuouBlrt  it  ii  just  the 
pnifumn  flngit  et  termiiiKt,  quao  toaa*  oppotite  ro  that  D«ar  ^reiimaoh,  trbsre 
Tocia  distinctoa  et  pres«os  eScit,  quum  ajmmetrj  prsTaila  throughout  the  com- 
et ad  deBt«B  et  ad  alias  parte*  pellit  pcxitioo.  See  mj  paper  on  "  Antiquities. 
orii.  Itaque  plectri  giinilom  lingiiam  in  the  Museum  at  Palermo,"  Arei. 
Dostri  lolent  dioere,  chordanun  deotes,  Jour,,  XXXTIII,  161-153. 


nare*  oorDibiiaiii,  qui  ad  nerToa  resonant  'On  the  other  hand,   at  Corininm 

in  CBQtibue."  (Cirenceiter)   we  lae  the  influence  of 

*  This  mosaic  shove  nn  utter  want  o(  musio  over  sKToge  animals  indioatod 

Brrangemeiit,  the  Tsrioua  creatures  being  and  probably  with  a  symbolic  allouon.  ** 


ORFBtCB,  ISOM    A   MOE 
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cause  the  description  of  Orpheus  corresponds  so  well  with 
our  mosaic.  "  He  is  represented  as  a  youth — the  first 
down  of  a  beard  sprouting  on  his  chin — wearing  a  tiara 
that  gleams  with  gold,  looking  upwards  with  eyes  ex- 
pressing tenderness,  inspiration  and  devotion  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods."  Such  enthusiasm,  strongly  marked  in 
the  countenance  of  Orpheus  at  Rottweil,  is  the  feature 
by  which  it  excels  all  other  figures  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  seen  in  ancient  pavements. 

The  story  of  Orpheus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  old  Hellenic  myths  ;  I  might  even  go  farther,  and  say 
that  for  the  inquiring  archaeologist  it  has  more  attrac- 
tions than  any  other,  whether  he  considers  the  earlier 
and  later  legends,  the  recurrence  of  the  subject  in  Grseco- 
Roman  art,  the  adoption  of  this  type  by  the  Christians, 
or  the  frequent  references  to  it  made  by  our  own  epic 
poet.  Even  the  difficulties  that  attend  these  researches 
only  increase  the  feflcination  of  the  pursuit.  At  first  we 
tind  the  power  of  music  symbolized  by  animals,  trees,  and 
stones  moving  at  the  sound  of  the  lyre ;  afterwards  a 
new  myth  was  added,  and  Orpheus  is  punished  by  the 
gods  for  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  men,' 

Very  numerous  are  the  mosaics,  in  localities  far 
removed  from  each  other,  portraying  the  bard  amidst 
birds  and  beasts,  and  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture 
that  the  Romans  preferred  this  subject  as  indicating  the 
blessings  of  civilisation,  which  they  diflused  among 
barbarous  races  whithersoever  they  went  and  conquered. 
Professor  Paul  Knapp,  in  his  treatise  Uber  Orplievsdar- 
sieUungen,  Beilage  turn  Jahr&tbeiicht  1894-5  des  Kg/. 
Gymnasiums  in  Tubingen,  reprinted  separately,  p,    29, 

■  Homce,  Carat.,  I,  lii.  7-12.  Ptopsrtiui,    Elfjui,     IV    (III),    i, 

"Unde  Tocalem  t«mera  inieciilaB  1-4: — 

Orphea  riWiie,  ..  Omheo,  te  lemBso  tent  at  concit* 

Arte  Bi&terna  rapido*  moraiitein  diount 

Fluitam,  l.p.a.  ""Inwi"  '"Im,  n™im  Thr.Iti.  ■i.lmuiw  l;i» , 

lll.»duiii«.mO««d.bu.«T.on.  Sto  Cilh.mom.,  Th.bu    .sitit. 

J„  J.«,i»     392-896.    h.    =o.pI»  SpKTta  m.,1  .».b»  =«.„ 

"i«  legsuu  in  ft  diffcreat  metre,  but  the 

'ubjettia  the  ume  ; —  Ai  in  Horace,  bo  here,  Orpheua  and 

"IHctDB    et    Amphion,      Thebsnie  AmphioD  &re  inentiuned  Mgether.    The 

Gonditor  arcii,  nuae  of  the  Ifttter   does    not   occur  i 

Bftxa   iDOTere    foiw   tettiidiiii*    et  bowsTer,  the    alliuion   cannot  bo  niU- 

prece  blanda  l*keD. 
Donere  qno  TCllet." 
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has  enumerated  ten  places  where  mosaics  of  this  class 
have  been  discovered — at  St.  Marinella,  near  CivitJi 
Vecchia,  Clamuiitum  (Lower  Austria),  Vienne  (Is^re), 
Isle  of  Wight,  North  Africa,  etc.  He  omits  the  fine 
specimens  which  adorned  the  ancient  villas  in  England. 
Foreign  savants  often  show  great  ignorance  concemiug 
Romano-British  antiquities,  but  we  cannot  censure  them, 
being  ourselves  no  better  informed  about  continental 
monuments. 

Orpheus  occurs  in  sculpture  ako,  not  infrequently  ; 
but  for  the  present  a  single  example  must  suffice.  That 
at  Pettau  (Poetovio,  CoTonia  Ulpia  Trajana  Poetovio  in 
Pannonia  Superior)  is  described  at  length  by  a  well- 
known  archseologist,  Professor  Alexander  Conze,  of  Berlin, 
in  his  Roinische  Bildwerke  EirJieimischen  Fundorls  iu 
Osierreich  (Separatabdruck  aus  dem.  XXIV  Bands  di-r 
Denkschrijien  der  Philosophisch-Historischen  Classe  der 
KaiserlicJien  Akademie  der  Wissenscliaflr.n  1875).  Plate 
V  is  an  engraving  of  a  tomb-stone  at  Pettau.'  In  the 
reliefs  of  the  lower  part,  which  has  been  much  injured, 
we  may  still  discern  that  the  visit  of  Orpheus  to  the 
lower  world  is  represented."  On  the  spectator's  right, 
Mercury,  easUy  recognised  by  his  petasus  and  herald's 
staff*,  stands  behind  a  throne  on  which  a  male  and  female 
divinity  are  seated — Pluto  and  Proserpine,  I  presume. 
Orpheus  stands  in  front  of  them,  playing  his  lyre.  The 
figures  behind  him  are  effaced  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
attribution  is  quite  uncertain — one  of  them  may  possibly 
be  "his  half-regained  Eurydice.""      The  most  important 

'  Foelorio    appears   to    be    a    more  From  goldcu  slumber  od  a  bed 

correct  form  tban  Prlonio  (d.  Orelii's  Of  beap'il  El^nisn  flowcr<,and  hear 

note   on    Tacitus,   BUtoriet,   III.    1).  Such  stnuo*  ai  vould  liare   iron 

Pettau  u  a  town  in  the  louth-eut  of  the  ear 

Stjria  (Steienniirk)   near  Ihe  frontien.  Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  let  free 

ot  Croatia  and  Carintliia  (Kraiu) ;  it  la  Hii  half-regain'd  Eurydice." 

alao    a    station    on    the   railwaj   from  AntfUrlicke    Ltxitou    dtr    Gritrh- 

Pisgerliof  to  Bud&-Pest  (Ofen).     Manj  itchn     und      jadmUchm      MgtMogit. 

sntiquitiea  Iiare  been  discovered  tliere  Ktraiugegrben    v.    W.   S.   Roteher,   43 

recently;    some    ot   them    have    been  and    44    LieferuDK.   1901,   oontains    a 

TcnioTed,  as    ia  uiiiallj    the    case    in  Tsr;  eUborste   article    on    Orplieiii — 

Continental   Europe,  to  the  capiUl  of  pp.  1058-1207.      See    enp.    pp.   1202- 

the  prorinoe,  Orai.     The  legirui  S.III  1307.     AUckritUicka    Orpkeat-dartial. 

Geminn    wm    quartered   at   this   place  Ungea,  with  figare  17.      OrpKnu  amier 

(my  paper  on  Buda-Peit,  drci.  Jour.,  liau  Tieren;  SSekwand  einei  Arrotolitmr 

L,  Appendix,  auh  flnem).  in  S.  DomUiUa  (deicA  Boltari,  Senlt.  t 

»  Milton,  VAUegro  :—  fiU.  tagra  2,  71).     Tliis  riasi  of  monn. 

"  That  Orpheus'  self  might  heare  bit  menta  belongs  to  the  second  to  fourth 
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group  surmounts  the  inscription.  Orpheus,  wearing  the- 
Phrygian  cap  as  usual,  semi-nude,  is  seated,  playing  the 
lyre  in  the  same  attitude  as  at  Rottweil ;  to  right  are  an 
elephant,  lion,  ox,  stag,  and  peihaps  a  fox  ;  to  left  a  camel 
and  boar,  with  two  other  animals  not  easily  distinguished. 
A  border  below  is  filled  with  animals  running,  and  that 
above  with  birds,  one  of  which  seenis  to  i>e  a  cock. 
Apparently  these  creatures  have  no  connection  with  the 
story  of  Chpheus,  as  they  sliow  no  sign  of  attention  to  his 
music.  In  the  pediment  is  a  female,  whose  limbs  only 
are  draped ;  she  turns  towards  a  recumbent  figure.  In 
each  comer  a  winged  boy  holds  a  torch.  Crowning  the 
whole  monument  we  see  two  Jlions,  back  to  back,  and  a 
bearded  human  head,  perhaps  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  between 
them.  Compare  Plate  VII,  a  similar  sepulchral  relief,  at 
St.  Martin  am  Pacher. 

The  inscription  filled  a  proportionately  large  space- 
between  the  upper  and  lower  groups,  but  is  now  nearly 
illegible,  which  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
exposed  position  of  the  monument  in  the  market-place  of 
Pettau,  partly  W  its  having  been  used  as  a  pillory  or 
whipping-poet  (Prantfer),  to  which  culprits  were  fastened 
by  nails  and  bonds.  However,  we  can  still  read  DEC,  the 
abbreviation  for  Decurio,  a  member  of  the  senate  in  a 
municipium  or  colony,  where  the  highest  magistrates 
were  called  Duumviri  I.  D.  (juri  dicundo).' 

Compare  C.I.L.,  III,  i,  517,  No.  4069,  Pannonia 
Superior,  Poetovio.  The  explanation  of  the  group  below 
the  inscription  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  Mommsen 
from  some  preceding  antiquary,  and  is  by  no  means- 
satisfiictoiy.  I  have  followed  Conze's  interpretation, 
which  corresponds  well  with  the  figures  still  visible  on 
the  stone.  Poetovio  was  doubtless  a  town  which  grew 
up,  like  many  others,  around  the  camp  of  a  legion ;  it 
must  have  beien  at  one  time  an  important  place,  as  the 
inscriptions  found  there  occupy  pp.  510-520,  Nos.  4015  - 
4098,  in  C.I.L.,  l.c.^ 

'  Dittiimars  of  Antiqmillei,  3rd  ed,,  fortreu.     It  sliould  not  be  confoundocF 

J|S9T.  with  un  earlier  and  much  amsiler  work 

-  Catuolt  Jscobi,  Catlrum  eh  Saal-  b)r  Cobausen  and  Jaoobi,  which  ii  only 

*«rj.    Tbii  book  «aa  ipMiallj  recmni-  a    broeivre.     Tha  huU    (conniar)    of 

mended   to    me    by    Frofmaor    Adolf  canip-f olio  were,    autlen,     cooki,    eto., 

Uichaelis,  of  Stnebur^  U&iTereitj,  aa  fcnidu&llydeTelopediatotowiif,  of  which 

giring  the  bett  descripuon  of  ft  Boman  we  haTe  aa  example  at  Bet;iDum   alao 

^    2    nOOJ^Ic 
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In  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  besides  the  form  ot  the 
word  given  above,  we  find  Patavione.  and  Petovione  '(w. 
Index  to  Parthey  and  Finder's  edition) ;  but  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  place  itself  or  its  neighbourhood  and  the 
Florentine  manuBCript  (indicated  by  the  letter  M,  i.e. 
Codex  Mediceus,  in  Tacitus,  Histones,  III,  1,  edit.  Orelli) 
have  Poetovio.  Hoito^iov  (Ptolemy,  II,  xiv,  4)'  and 
Petobio  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  XIV,  xi,  19)  are 
examples  of  the  common  interchange  between  the  letters 
B  and  V.  This  town  was  on  the  frontier  of  Noricum  and 
Upper  Pannonia,  and  probably  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Drave  (Drau)  ;  the  modem  Pettau  is  on  the  left.  As  it  is 
a  station  on  the  railway  from  the  junction  at  Pragerhof 
for  Buda-Pesth,  and  about  20  miles  south-east  of 
Marburg,  which  is  on  the  main  line  from  Graz  to  Trieste, 
the  traveller  will  easily  make  his  way  to  it,  whether  he 
approaches  from  the  side  of  Hungary  or  Styria.  Many 
of  the  objects  found  here  have  been  removed  to  the 
Landesmuseum  Joanneum  at  Graz.  I  have  received 
valuable  assistance  there  from  Professors  Arnold  Luschin 
Hitter  von  Ebengreuth  and  Wilhelm  Gurlitt,  who  are 
members  of  the  Curatorium,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
be  pleased  to  exhibit  and  explain  to  the  antiquarian 
visitor  the  monuments  in  their  collection,  Cleltic,  Koman, 
etc. 

This  institution  issues  annual  reports  containing 
accounts  of  recent  discoveries  and  of  additions  to 
its  treasures  by  purchase  or  donation,  e.g.  for  the  year 
1895,  published  in  1896,  pp.  50-59.  C,  prehistoric 
collection  and  cabinet  of  antiques  and  coins ;  p.  57,  a 
tabulated  list  of  new  acquisitions.  As  a  specimen  of 
contemporaneous  researches  I  may  mention  excavations 
in  the  Necropolis  near  Pettau  (see  Pomische  Lampen  atts 
Poetovio  im  hesitze  des  Steiermarkischen  Jjandesmuseums 
"  Joanneu/m"  von  Dr.  Otto  Fischbach,  mit  7  Tqfeln, 
Graz,  1896,  especially  p.  4,  seq.). 

If  the  digression  may  be  allowed,  I  should  like  to 
notice  a  marble  head  engraved  in  Conze's  memoirs  on  the 

(Ratoabon).    See  my  paper  on  "Aug«.  '  See    the    Not»B    in    Car.   Hulter't 

burg    and    lUtUbon,      Fart     II,    (/.  ftditioti  of  Flolem),  I,  293,  for  rarioua 

Arck.   Jour.,  XLYIII,  408,  upociallj  rsadinge. 
Nole  1,  wh«ra  inscriptioni  axt  oited. 


li.edty  Google 
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Roman  sculptures  found  in  Austria,  Part  III,  pp.  11-13, 
Plate  XVI,  A,  B  [Denkschri/ien  d.  k  Akad.  d.  Wis- 
sensch.  philos.-histor.,  CI.  XXVII,  Bd.  1877).  A  young 
man's  head  with  the  horns  and  ears  of  an  ox  is  figured 
here.  It  has  been  inserted  in  a  wall  of  the  passage  through 
the  so-called  Old  Gate  at  CiUi'  in  the  south  of  Styna, 
near  the  frontier  of  Carniola  (Krain).  The  ancient  town 
was  Municipium  Clauditim  Celeia.  The  Bomans  settled 
there  at  an  early  period  of  the  Empire,*  as  is  proved 
by  an  inscription.  No.  5232,  recording  citizenship  bestowed 
upon  an  inhabitant  by  the  deified  Augustus.  The  name 
Claudium  is  derived  from  the  Emperor  Claudius  (Pliny, 
^a(.  Hvit.  Ill,  xxiv,  I  146.  The  third  volume  of  C. 
I.  L.,  ii,  63l-'i48,  oontams  the  inscriptions  found  in  the 
place,  which  has  many  architectural  remains,  and  in  its 
vicinity  {Ager  Celeiamis). 

Several  conjectures  have  been  proposed  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  sculptures  above  mentioned,  by  no  means 
rare  at  Celeia,  but  the  most  probable  is  that  adopted  by 
Conze,  viz.  that  they  were  intended  for  river-gods. 
Compare  Horace,  Carmina,  IV,  xiv,  25, 

8ie  tauriformis  vulvitur  Avfidus, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  praejluit  Aptili, 

and  see  the  notes  in  the  editions  of  Orelli  and  Wickham, 
where  parallel  passages  are  quoted.'     Conze  refers  to  the 

'  Ctlli  is   ■   itation  on    the   nitwtiT  Sophocles,  T'rafliniVr,  Tr.  9-18,  nra/iii, 

from   Qrai    to    Trieste,    BOiitli    of    ths  ' Ax'^V'"  ^'7"     ■     -     -     ^oirun' Ivapy^t 

junctioQ   at    Fragerhof,       Tho    ancient  roupat,      .     .     .     blor'     intpttifi    «Brit 

Celeia  wu    in  tbe   toiith-eut  part    of  ffoinrpiiipat  {rf.  ibid..  507,  'qq.,    iraro^v 

Koricam    (Antonioe   Itiutraty,    Celeia  irffivvi,  vi^i»pw  Tirpaopoa  ^a/ta  raipaii, 

riiilM     .     .     ,     mpro      XXIII,      edit.  'AxA^tibr'OiViBSav) ;  Vii^il,  Omf^tci, 

Weueling,    p.  129  ;    edit.  Farthe;  and  IV,  371  tqq., 

FindBr,  p.  fil).  "Et  gemina  auratus  taurino  comua 

-  The      Soman     occupation    it    alM  voitu, 

iadiated  bjtha  name  of  aoothei  atation  £Tiduiuii.quo  dod  sliuaperpiagiua 

■omnrhat  farther  toDtb,   BOmarbad—  oulta, 

HlsToDio,  Teplitia,   "warniM    B»d"—  In     murB     purpareum     riolentior 

■s    well    IB     br     monumental     itoiiM  effluit  amnii"  i 
(Baolf^er'a        'sad-DrHlKiland      « 
O^irreirk,  nlit.  187(r,  r-  US). 

'  Camp.  Euripidaa,  /oh,  r,  1261,  nalor  aqimnim  "  ; 

itmpiiappor  u/ias  Kij^cffo"  irnrpnt,  with       Conington'»      notes      on       both 

wilh  PalBj'.  note  ;  Uomar,  rilad  XXI,  pMMge«. 

237,  *bere  tho    river  Soama'iHer  en-  Maoleane,  in  h'BwIition  of  Horace,  foe. 

doiTDurg    to    oTerwWlm  Aofailles    vitb  rilal.  (Bibliolieca   Clauiea),  tay»  that 

hii  awpUing  vavea,  rirer.goda    are    no!.    r«pre»fnted    with 

•  •  •  ha»"  survired.     This  aa«ertion  ia  con- 

T»At  hpaMt  9epaZi,  ^iioniit  ^uri      tradicted  bj  the  atBtement  of   Conte 

TBvpei;  mentioned  aboTe,  and   refuted  by  the 
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Greek  art,  as  we  know  from  the  vases,  exhibited  the  fore 
legs  of  a  man  and  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse  ;  but  Phidias 
in  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  made  them  all  equine. 

Returning  to  Oipheus,  we  find  proof  that  his  memory 
was  venerated  at  Bome  in  a  place  that  bore  his  name — 
Laeus  Orphei,  on  the  borders  of  the  Fifth  Region 
{Esquiliae),  near  Trajan's  Baths.  Martial  alludes  to  it  in 
the  following  lines  {^Epigrams,  X,  xix,  edit.  Schneidewin) 
addressed  to  the  younger  Pliny,  vv.  6-10  : — 

JlUf  Orphea  protinva  i:idebU 

Udi  vertice  lubricwK  theatri, 

Mirantrgque  feraa  avemqvs  regit, 

Raptnmqvae  Phryga  pertulit  Tottanti.' 

Line  5,  Ahum  vmcere  tramitem  Suburae  assists  xis  to 
define  the  locality,  for  the  Subura  was  in  "  the  valley 
formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and 
Esquiline."  Moreover,  the  ancient  name  reappears  in  the 
oeighbouring  churches,  Santa  Agatha,  Santa  Lucia  and 
San  Martino  in  Orfea.  The  locus  was  a  semi-circular 
pool  with  steps,  with  a  figure  of  the  Thracian  bard  above 
it.  Recent  English  editors  have  not  understood  the 
passage,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  correctly  interpreted 
by  Fnedlander  In  a  note  on  the  passage  quoted  above, 
aad  by  Dr.  Paul  Knapp  in  his  treatise  ITber  Orpheusdar- 
suUungen,  Again,  Lampridtus  {Life,  of  Alexander 
Severus,  XXIX)  informs  us  that  this  Emperor  honoured 
Orpheus  by  placing  his  statue  together  with  Abraham 
and  Christ  in  a  Lararium  or  domestic  chapel,  where  he 
worshipped  them  as  deities.^ 

It  is  the  adoption  of  Orpheus  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Good  Shepherd  that  has  invested  the  heathen  fable  with 
new  and  extraordinary  interest.  In  this  case  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  for  the  old  classical  type  was  sometimes 
followed  without  modification,  of  which  practice  the 
example  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  at  Rome  is 
probably  the  best.     The  Christ-Orpheus  is  seated,  and 

'  Smitfa'a  DietiOHarv  of    Oreei  and  temponim  dicnt  Cliriitum,  AbTkbttm  et 

'onus  Otography,  11,  bZ8,  i.e.  Boma.  Orphaum     et      hujiuce>no</i      c«taos 

Mutial  desires  Tbtilia  to  eatrj  his  book  hsbebct,     ac     majoruia     effigiea— rem 

t*!  hii  frifflid  tbe  joangor  Flinj.  dmnam   fftniebat,"    edit.    Jordan    and 

'  JKIiui  Lampridiiii,  Ij:,  "  Id  lantrio  Kjasenhardt,  Berlin,  1864  ;   for  note*  v. 

*>Hi — in  qno  et  diroi  principM  led  opii-  Variorum  edition  Lugduni  Bkterornm, 

■01  eleclot,  et  animal  laneliorai,  in  quit  1671. 
ApoUonium  rt  qiuntiun  ecriptor  Buorum 
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playiug  the  lyre,  as  usual,  with  trees  on  either  aide  where 
birds  are  perched,  and  four-footed  beasts  at  his  feet.  The 
gi-oup  fills  an  octagon,  and  around  it  eight  compartments 
form  a  circular  border ;  here  landscapes  alternate  with 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament— Moses  striking 
the  rock  opposite  our  Lord  raising  Lazarus,  represented 
as  a  mummy,  and  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  opposite  David 
holding  a  sung  with  a  stone  in  it. 

Many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  Good  Shepherd 
bearing  a  sheep  on  his  shoulders,  so  common  in  eaxly 
Christian  art,  is  derived  from  the  pagan  Hermes  Crio- 
phoros,  whose  statue  at  Tauagra  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias,  IX,  xxi,  1 ;  but  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
rejecting  this  interpretation.'  The  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep  supplies  a  sufficient  motive,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  evangelist's  words,  "  When  he  hath  found 
it,  he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing "  (  Luke 
XV,  5) ;  and  compare  them  with  the  expression  which 
occxirs  twice  in  another  gcwpel,  "I  am  the  Good  Shep- 
herd" (John  X,  11  and  14).  But  this  favourite  idea 
manifested  itself  in  various  forms ;  so  in  the  mausoleum 
of  Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  at 
Ravenna,  we  see  the  Bonus  Pastor,  a  youthful  figure, 
draped  and  seated,  holding  a  cross  in  the  left  hand,  and 
caressing  with  the  right  one  of  his  sheep,  while  all  the 
rest  turn  their  faces  towards  him.*  A  bronze  signet 
ring,  noticed    by  Dr.    Fortnum,  shows    us   a  shepherd 

'  ProfcHor  J.  H.  Middleton,  in  hii  esting  u  ons  of  the  earliest  eiamplns 

Dt»triptire     Catalogue    of    Iht    Lttcit  of  thu    aabjoot,  perhaps   of    the    fifth 

Colltciion  of  Oemt  and  Singt,  UQir  in  oentury  a.d.    IVo  figures  &re  Btanding 

the  poefeMioit  of  Corpue  Cliristi  College,  by  ;    one   is   Loogious  irith   the  spear 

Cambridge,  dsvotea    coDsidereble  space  that       pierced      Ohrist'i      side.        The 

^p.  52  to  56),  to  AD  Bcoouiit  of  a  Terj  Chrtitians    of    tlie    third    ai>d    fourth 

fine  and  largo  Christian  gem  of  eicep-  centuries,   inheriting   the  tnditioDT   of 

tionallj  good  elocution,  with  illustratiun  "  the    cheerful    spirit     of     pkgsniMU," 

at  p.   53,   No.   4S.     Christ    Ihe    Good  aToidedthe  ]>ainfulsceiies  oftorture  sad 

Shepherd  stands  on  sn  anchor,  holding  death  which  medieval  artiilB  delighted 

on  His  shouIdsTS  a  horned   sheep;    at  to    portraj     (Kuglor's    Handbook    of 

His  feet  are  two  lambs,  and  in  the  field  Painling,  Knglish  translation  edited  b; 

on  each   aide  is  a  fish.     Behind   and  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  I,  14).     The  genius 

extending  over  the  figure  of  Christ  is  a  of  ancient  manners  and  of  ancient  art, 

tree,  on  the  topmost  branchee  of  which  though  these  were  inwardly  shalen  to 

three    birds      are     leated.      Profeeeor  their  foundntion,  inajr  still  be  seen  to 

Middleton  follows  the  general  opinion  retain  its  inBuence. 
tliat  this  type  was    derived    from   au  *  For  a  description   of    this   moiaic 

early  Qreek  design  of  Hermes  Piyoho-  refer  to  Arch,  Jour.,  XXXlt,  iSS.     A 

pompuB.     At  p.  64  a  curious  gem   is  good  photograph  of  it  may  be  obtained 

engraved,  which  is  a  very  rude  repre-  at  Bavenna. 
sentation  of  the  CruciSiion,  but  inter- 
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holding  an  olive-branch  towards  two  sheep — an  apt 
illustration  of  our  Lord's  saying,  "  Peace  T  leave  with 
you  "  (John  xiv,  27).' 

A  newly  discovered  sarcophagus  at  Salona,  in  Dalmatia, 
presents  the  same  subject,  but  with  some  features 
different  from  those  already  mentioned.  Christ,  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  occupies  the  post  of  honour  under  a 
central  arch  supported  by  spirally  fluted  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitids.  He  wears  a  tunic  and  mantle,  shoes 
and  legging,  and  has  a  pouch  hanging  at  His  lefb  side  ; 
with  a  rapid  movement  He  carries  away  a  sheep  on  His 
shoulders.  A  peacock,  holding  the  end  of  a  iestoon  in 
his  beak,  sits  on  either  extremity  of  the  pediment  that 
surmounts  the  arch.  The  sarcophagus  was  intended  for 
the  remains  of  a  married  pair,  who  are  placed  in  similar 
but  smaller  niches,  the  husband  on  the  spectator's  right, 
and  the  wife  on  the  left,  with  an  infiint  at  her  breast. 
Behind  these  two  statues  of  the  deceased  many  small 
figures  of  different  ages  are  crowded  together.  On  the 
cover  we  perceive  a  female  recumljent,  holding  a  wreath. 
When  the  Christians  in  times  of  pei-secution  saw  these 
sacred  emblems  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  gems,  marbles, 
mosaics  and  wall-paintings,  their  eyes  must  have  rested 
upon  them  with  peculiar  pleasure,  while  they  remem- 
l)ered  that  most  tender  of  all  invitations,  "  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  aud  I  will 
give  you  rest"  (Matthew  xi,  28).* 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the 
infant  Christ  and  Joseph  were  represented  on  the  longer 
Hide  of  the  sarcophagus  ;  but  Conze  calls  attention  to  the 
roll  in  the  man  s  left  hand,  and  quotes  De  Rossi,  who 
says  he  has  never  seen  Joseph  in  this  attitude,  which 


'  Dr.  Fortoiun  hu  conthbutsd  to  the  doctriDe.      Ibid.,    XXVIII,    266-292, 

iMte  Journal  m»nj  iatermUngmeiaoin,  uid  XLIt,  159-170,   Notioe  of  s  few 

Far  OUT  preient  purpose  the  foUowinfc  loore     earl;    CbriBtisn    gems.      These 

•™     Uie      Dioit    iroportanti — XXVI,  papen  are  topiouiilj  illuBtrated. 

137-14B,    "  On    tome    Finger-ring*   of  '  "  Bjjiniaclje     Uildwerke    eioheimi- 

tlio  BuJ;  Chrutian  Period,"  eipeciallj  schen  Fundorts  in  Oatcrreich,  beraui- 

p.  141  Mq.,  No.  6.      Behind  Him  is  an  gegobea  Ton  Aleisnder  Codip,"  I.  Uaft, 

ulifB  trte.     .     .     .    The  two  sheep,  or  drei     Sarkophage    bus    Salona,    Taf«l 

lambs,  may  also  be  intended  to  reppMent  11    {DenkKltriflen     d.     k.     Akad.     d. 

tbe  Church  of  the  Circumcision  and  the  WiftMck.    phiUa.-hitlor.   CI.,   XXII, 

Cburch   of   the  Oentile*,   to    both    of  1872,  pp.  12-16). 
*ham  He  offers  the  peaco  of  Hii  blessed 


li.edty  Google 
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might  be  BUitable  for  a  prophet.'  Moreover,  the  faces 
of  these  two  personages  have  portrait  features,  not  con- 
ventional or  imaginary,  but  real.  The  sexes  are  divided 
in  the  groups  of  small  figures,  and  it  is  diflScult  to 
explain  them, 

Virgil  in  the  Fourth  Gleorgic,  vv.  453-547,  relates  the 
myth  of  Orpheus— the  loss  of  his  wife,  his  descent  to  the 
infernal  regions,  his  music  charming  Pluto,  the  recoveiy 
of  Eurydipe,  her  return  to  the  lower  world,  caught  back 
when  he  looked  upon  her,  his  lamentation  for  this  re- 
peated loss,  and  at  last  his  tragic  death" : — 
Hia  gory  visa^  down  the  sti-eam  was  gent, 
Down  the  swift  HebmR  to  the  Lesbian  shore.' 

It  is  certainly  the  most  pathetic  of  the  beautiful 
episodes  with  which  he  adorned  the  finest  didactic 
poem  that  has  ever  been  written.  This  story  was  a 
favourite  with  Milton,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  frequent 
references  to  it.*  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  one  at 
length,  because  it  gives  more  details  than  other  passages, 
and  contains  allusions,  historical  and  biographical,  that 
may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  readers,  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  Vll,  vv.  32-39  :— 

Bnt  drive  far  off  the  barbaroDH  dissonaiice 
Of  Bauchas  and  his  revellei-s,  the  race 
Of  that  vile  roat  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  sava^  clamonr  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice;  nor  could  the  mnse  defend 
Her  son.     So  fail  not  thoa,  who  thee  implores  : 
For  thon  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 

{Drnlrtehrifteit     it.     i.     Alrad.     <i.  His  numben  reit'd  a  eh«de  from  heU, 

TTiHeMcA.    piilof-iiflor.    CI..    XXll,  Htr".  lift  tile  »oul  to  heav'n." 

18T2,    p.    13,    "De    Boui    ragt    votn  Dr.  Johnton  oriticiiei  this  poam  in  bia 

Joirph    in    der   altchrittlichrn   iLunsC  biognipfajof theitilthor.ZtDai^ Jfia^ui 

'  oon  ricordo  arergli  giaiDmai  Trduto  in  Poeli,  IV,  17S-190,  edit.  1781.    Compare 

moDoil  volume ' "  {Bvlietino  di  ArcAtro-  D^den'a  Ode  nith  a  similu'  title. 

logia    Chi<tt.    1865,     S.    25).     Come  '  Milton,  /..yntfu,  62,  whioh  appean 

appredates  De  Boui  juatl; ;  "Der  wie  to    follow  Virgil,    JEneid,    I,    310   tq., 

nicht  teioht  eio  Zweitcr  das  in  Melracht  "  V«l     qualis    eqcoa    llireTssa    fatigat 

hommende  Material  bchernolit."  JlBrpaljceTOlDCremquefugApreereititiur 

' '  Fope,   in    hii    Ode    for   Mtmie    on  Udbrum,"    where  aome  have  pmpoeed 

St.  Caeilia'n  Day,  has  imitated  Virgil,  to  read  £irriin.     See  the  conuuentaries 

eipeoiallj   in   Stanms    IV,  V   end    VX  in  Todd's  edition  of  Miltn't  Pottical 

(aae  Warburton'a.notea  in  Ms  edition  of  Warkt,   III,   368;    and   tite    not«B   of 

Pope'a  sorka,  1760).     I  onlj  quote  the  Bejne  and  of  Burmann  in  the  edition 

ooBcludinB lines:  of  Virgil  bj  the  Utter,  I; 96-07,  174B, 

"Of   Orpheua  nov  no  more  let  Poets  4lo.      'I'he  rariaus  readings   are  tullj 

t«It,  diieuesed  by  Forbiger  in  loeo. 

Tobriglit  Covilis  greater  pover  is  '  Paradim  Loft,  111,17  ;  Ji' Allegro, 

given ;  146 ;  It  Fenieroto,  106. 
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There  seems  to  be  here  an  oblique  satire  on  the  dis- 
solute court  of  Charles  IL,  and  an  expression  of  fear  that 
the  Royalists  might  take  their  revenge  on  an  author  who 
had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  regicide  government  {Defence 
of  the  People  of  England). 

By  a  very  easy  and  natural  transition  the  early  Chris- 
tians passed  from  the  Good  Shepherd  to  Orpheus  in  their 
artistic  representations  ;  as  the  former  led  his  sheep  and 
■was  known  of  them  (St.  John  x,  14),  so  the  latter, 
surrounded  by  animals,  charmed  them  with  the  music  ot 
his  lyre. 

imj  P  '  OAES  ■  Q  •  AVRE  *  VAL  *  DIOCLETIAsI 
IkC.294/SAR  ■  MAX  •  PEBS  *  MAX  •  THIB  *  POT  '  XI  "  IN  I 

IMP  •  CAES  •  M  •  AVR  '  VAL  '  MAXSIIMI  l,^ 

MAX  •  PEES  ■  MAX  "  TRIB  ■  POT  "  X  *  IMP  *  Villi  '  Co} 
ET  '  VAL  ■  CONStANTIVS  ■  ET  *  GAL  "  VAl/ 
ESS  ■  MVRVM  •  VITVDVBENSEM  "  AS  / 
AVSELIO  PBOCVLO    V   *  1/  I/R*/ 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It  was  seen 
at  Constance  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  who  was  born  at 
Arezzo  in  Tuscany  1369,  and  died  1444.  He  was  usually 
called  after  his  native  city,  though  his  family  name  was 
Bruni.^      He  informs  us  that  he  found  at  Constance  a 

'  I  bare  copied  Ihia  ioscriptiou  from  MarauppiDi    iru  sl«o  ntlled   Aretino  i 

Mmraateu't  work,  nhich   appMred    in  KoBroe,  JAfe   of  Loremo   de'   Medin, 

the  MUthtilttnge),  dtr    A'Uiiiua'rUelw.*  Vol.  1,  chap.  I,  p.  58,  uocta,  1819,  Mlil. 

Qetti*e/k<i/l  ts  Zurich,  Zehnter  Band,  Bobn.    At  the  time  of  the  Ueformation 

1S54,  and    ia    entitled    "  InaffiptioDe*  mun^great  Bcholan  changed  tlieirnamea 

Confrederationig     Helietico     LaCina,"  bj  tranalating  them  into  Greek  or  Latin 

p,     47,      S     lii,      Titudnrum,       Vicua  equivalent*,     e..o.,    Srhvaritrd    beeune 

Ualietionim  (ObenrinterthuT).  No.  289.  Melinchthon  (from  iu\as   and  x^'h 

HomnaeD  alfo  giTei  conjecturM  wiiicK  Sannehein  OeeoUnipadiua  (Ironi  olicat 

ItaTe  bern  added  lo  rompletathe  aenae.  and   An^rilt),    and    Gerard    Desidenns 

*  So  Italian  pamtera  often    are  not  Ersamua,    more     correotly    Enumiua, 

called  by  the  name*  ot  tlieir  families,  ipifiiiaii     Jortin,     Life    of    EranmuM, 

t-H;     Haphael       (Sanaio).      Correggio  Vol.  I,  p.  3.    "  In  liia  jouth  be  took  tKia 

(Antonio  Allegri.  wlioae  initial!  AA  may  name,  having   before  gone   b;  thst  of 

ba  leen  in   the  Pinacoleca  at   Parma),  Oerard,  which  in  the  (ierman  laDguage 

Perugino  (Pietro  Vannucci).   T.  index  meana    amiablt."     Here    I    think   tbe 

UyyaAam'a  Lien  of  Ike  Painlert  at  the  biographer  h«a   mistaken  the  aignifloa- 

mA   of   Vol.    V    in    Bohn'a    Standard  tion  of  the  ajllablo  .^irr,  which  appeara 

Ltiirary,      Leonardo     Sruni     etudied  in     many     compounds :       McMillan's 

Greek   under   Chrjiolotaa,   and    waa  a  JOttoriral     Orammar   of  Ike    Oerman 

diitingniahed  member  of  Ilia  band  of  Lattguage    (from    Profearor    Behagel'a 

learned  Italian*  patronised   by  Cosmo  Vetttcke   Sprache,  Cliap.   VI,   Proper 

da'    Hedici.      He    held    the    office   of  Kaities,  p.  113).    But  a  better  authotity 

ipoaloltii  Becrelary  to  Popes    Innocent  mar  be  cited :    ITriedrioh  Sluge    " 

VII,  Gi  " •      .    .,     ^  -       ..       .  ^    R 
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marble  tablet  containing  ancient  letters  ;  none  of  the  in- 
habitants could  read  it,  but  they  thought  there  was  some 
peculiar  sanctity  in  it.  With  this  superstitious  notion, 
women  (mulierculae)  and  other  ignorant  persons  rubbed 
their  hands  on  it,  and  then  rubbed  them  on  their  faces, 
so  that  the  letters  were  nearly  effaced.  Apianus,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says  that  the  inscrip- 
tion was  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise,  near  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral,  where  it  still  remains. '  A  cast  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  Sammlung  des  Rosgartens."      Probably  it 

B'drtwiiir*,  p.  135,  ».p.  Ger,  "Mmou- 
linum  Bsch  gleiclibedeutandam  Uit- 
telJioohdeutache  AlLlioclideulaohe  gSr 
nMse."  Elnge  givea  tfae  following 
ewmplOT  :—0 Brier/  {riid.  GSr-braht 
eiKenCUcli  Specrgl&iueiidor)  ;  Orrkard 
(>hd.  G«r]iart  SprarkGhn) ;  Oerlnd 
(ahd.  Gfirtrtt)  ;  Vergl.  Gehm,  Geitel. 

'  ApianuB  ii  the  l.itinited  form  ol 
the  Oerm&n  name  Bienewiti  (lit«r«lly 
Bee-vit,  i.e.  gkilfiil  ■■  a  bee),  being 
from  apit,  the  diminutiie  of  vfaich, 
apicala,  appeart  In  the  French  abeille. 
Thii  author  waj  bom  in  1483  and  died 
in  16G2 ;  he  diitlnguiihed  himself 
wpreially  in  geography,  aetronomj,  lud 
mithemBtic* ;  of  the  lact  aubiert  he 
was  PmreiBor  in  the  Uniyereitj  of 
Ingoldat^idt.  As  a  renard  for  his 
principal  work,.l«lrowominiBCaeti]reK«, 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
preMDted  him  with  3,000  pounds  in 
gold.  But  Apianus  vas  also  an  archc- 
ologiet,  and  his  book,  enliUed  Imerip- 
lionet  Macro-tauctae  retuttaliM,  non  ilCie 
'^uideia  Somaime,  ted  talitm  ftre  orbii, 
m  ffequentlj  cited.  See  C.  I.  L., 
Ill,  Fart  1,  edit,  Mommsen,  Indtx 
AuHoTiiM,  p.  xii;  V,  Part  1,  ed. 
Mommsen,  p.  liii,  nliere  the  sources 
from  whith  Apianus  derived  his  collec- 
tion are  indicated  j  TI,  Fart  1,  ed. 
Henzcn,  De  Bossi,  and  Bormann,  $ 
XXV,  which  is  the  most  important 
referencB  in  C.  /.  L.  The  first  eriition 
of  Apiani  Cotmoffraphia  {CiumograpM- 
cat  Liber)  vaa  printed  at  Landehut 
in  BBTaria,  15?4.  The  litle  jiage  ia 
copied  in  the  Supplement  to  Brunet's 
MaKuel  dit  Librairt,  published  in  18TS. 

Apianus  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Appianus  (Ainriavdi),  of  Alexan- 
dria, a  G-reek  writer  of  Roman  history 
fPw/uiiica),  who  Boiirished  in  the  reigns 
of  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  He  romposed  his  work  on  a 
peculiar  plan,  not  treating  his  subject 
SI  a  wliole  snd   in   the   usual  chrono. 
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noi-ted  with  Rome,  e.g.,  Osul,  KiAnitii  ; 
Spain,  'l^qpiK^ ;  Macedonia,  HtanSoviKii. 
'  Roigarten  Museum.  An  inter- 
esting and  ornamental  brochure  has 
been  published  descriptire  of  this 
rollertion,  FihTtrdurck  dis  ckorograph- 
SammittHg  d»t  Rotgartent  in  Kontlamx, 
1HS9.  ComiHUatiTel;  few  Boinau 
remains  liave  been  found  in  this  cilj, 
accordingly  a  small  space  is  dci^oted  Ui 
them.  Mention  is  made  of  grsve* 
discovered  in  the  Uusen-Sr raise,  named 
after  the  Reformer  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom outaidp  of  the  town  (No.  815,  Acta 
Concilii  CMttanlitiuU,  Uagenau,  IBOO-, 
Voynich'a  Second  Litf  of  Bookt.  190J), 
fragments  of  buildings  in  the  Miinster- 
Flats,  in  Ihe  Konmli.Qasse  and  the 
western  walls  of  Constance,  probably 
of  the  ihird  century  after  Christ.  The 
cr)l]ei'tion  also  includes  a  Mithras-bead, 
a  stone  t.iblet  found  at  Escheni  with 
sn  invription  supplying  eridenee  that 
'i'asgetium  stood  tiiere,  figures  of  deities, 
especially  those  belonging  lo  the  worship 
of  Priapua,  frsm  under  the  Rbine-bridge 
and  the  island  of  Reichenau.  These 
rslipB  of  antiquity  are  important  beoauie 
they  confirni  our  faith  in  liistorj,  and 
prove  that  we  hare  not  b^liered 
"  cunningly  devised  fables."  We  learn 
from  VoJIeius  Paterculus  uid  Strabo 
thub  Tiberius,  afterwards  Emperor, 
successfully  waged  war  with  the 
Vindelici  and  other  tnbns  in  South 
Oermsoy  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  Dion 
Gassius  is  our  only  authority  for  the 
fact  that  he  launched  a  flotilla  on  tbo 
Bodensee  (Book  LIT,  Chap.  22.  edit. 
8turz,III,295i  Jrf»o(o(ioMe#,  VI,  123, 
Note  l&C). 

Lindau  is  supposed  to  have, been  the 
base  of  the  mUitary  operations  of  Ti- 
berius in  liis  campaign  against  tke  South 
Germans ;   under  the  circumstances  it 
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was  removed  from  Vitudurum  (Oberwinterthur)  to  its 
present  position  by  some  Bishop  of  Constance,  who  might 
wish  to  possess  it  as  a  proof  that  the  origin  of  this  city 
might  he  traced  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  mentioned 
therein  (v.  '5).  The  monument  being  now  in  Badish 
territory,  I  thought  I  might  fairly  include  it  amongst 
the  Roman  antiquities  of  South  Germany. 

The  Tribunicia  Potestas,  an  annual  oflSce,  enables  us 
to  fix  the  date  exactly,  as  given  above ;  IMP(erator) 
with  a  numeral  after  it  would  not  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  the  preceding  year  an  important  event  occurred 
m  the  annaJs  of  our  own  country.  Carausiua,  who  had 
for  some  years  maintained  an  independent  sovereignty  in 
Britain,  was  murdered  by  AUectus.  The  medallic  hia- 
toiy  of  the  former  by  the  famous  antiquary  Stukeley  is 
well  known.  Gibbon  has  remarked  that  the  British 
Emperor  displayed,  on  a  variety  of  coins  that  are  still 
extant,  his  taste  and  opulence-— chap,  xiii  (Vol.  II, 
p.  11,  edit.  Smith),  and  compare  note  28  {p.  72).' 
Considerable  difBcultles  beset  the  Interpretation  of  this 
broken   tablet.      I  have   followed  the  text    given    by 

«ltn»nt,  spMr  in  our  own  colnsge,  V. 
Hawkini,  Fraaki,and  Orueber,  MtdaUic 
Illutlratioru  of  Brilith  Bitloiy.  Vol,  I, 
p.  669.  No.  19,  Fl.  BuBti  ot  Wmiun 
and  Mnry  face  to  face,  1689;  Bl)it« 
™n]omed  frequenllv,  e.g.,  Ko.  90,  PI. 
ibid.,  pp.  85-87,  Noi.  49-54;  Philip  II, 
*nd  Harv  facing  each  other.  BeT«rse, 
PAX  AVGOa  La  pBii  dobout  k 
ga,uche,  tenant  uiie  branohe  d'olivier 
et  un  sceptre ;  duns  to  champ  S.P. ;  k 
I'eierguB  C.  (1048  ;  de  J.O.  289)  ft 
Petit  BrODxe,  500  fmici,ibid..p.  1,  uhp 
medaille  tr^.reniArqiubto.  The  abbn-- 
Tiation  ^  appcan  to  mean  3foiiam«»la 
Brilaunica    Hitforica.     Tliii  coin   was 


icrei  in  extant  (Schmidt's  BniebUcher, 
Bfrlrptch,  Schami.  Bout«  23,  p.  80,  edit. 
1882).  "  Die  Seidenmauer  unvejt  Tom 
Schatiengirten,  Termeintlich  einitrftni. 
Wultliann,  irie  man  annimmt  unter 
Tiherina*  Regiening  (F)  erbsnt." 
(Uejer'a  BeinbScitr,  SedacliOH  Ber- 
It/uch,  SeiMtixar  JFiirer,  lUuttrirt, 
Roots  1,  p.  GG,  edit.  1870,  Alpen- 
Puunms  TOD  lindau  aua  gesehen). 
Comp.  Epller'i  Reitekarte  der  Seiamz. 
'  hAS  in  the  foregoing  inscriptioa 
mtiT  be  expanded  front  the  legend  of  a 
«riD  which  I  exhibited,  TICTORIAW 
fiAKHATlCAS.  Cohen,  LtM  Mon- 
*aif  frapp4ti  lo**  I' Empire  Bantain, 
2*  edition,  coatinaie  par  Feuardent, 
1880-1898,  tome  VJ,  p.  489  tg.,  Nos. 
487-498.  Cohen,  op.  cilat.,  tome  Til, 
p.  43,  "  Carauriiu,  Diocl^tien  et  Maii- 
mien  Henmle."  Plate  intarcaUted  in 
the  Uit.  No.  1.  Obvene.  CARAVSITB 
ET  FBATRE3  SVI,  Suite  ndU  de 
Csraniiui  i  gauche,  aroole  anz  biutes 
da Dioeletien  et  de  Mminiien  Heniule, 
tooitrni  aTec  la  cniraase.  The  irbole 
profile  of  CanuiiuH  ia  represented,  and 
the  other  two  heads  are  conjugated ;  so 
(he  faots  of  William  and  Marj,  both 


■atiriaoa    his   vork    mentioned    aboTe, 

Harduinum  queudam  Britannicum  n 
agnoscat  P" 

The  money  iMued  bj  Alleetiia  is  less 
important,  but  we  may  remark  that  the 
galttg  ia  an  appropriate  device  (Cohen, 
ibid.ipp.  43-62,  Nos.  81-85,  "  Vaisaeau 

like  hia  predecessor  Caraosius,  he  doubt- 


midable  £eet. 
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Mommseit,  because  he  is  a  great  authority  on  epigraphy, 
also  because  he  aesures  us  tnat  he  copied  the  letters  care- 
fiilly  (descripsi  diligenter).  He  differs  in  many  cases 
from  the  preceding  editors,  Gniter  and  Orelli' ;  e.g.;they 
both  have,  with  one  slight  discrepancy,  as  the  last  line, 
CVBANTE  AVRELIO   PROCVLO   V.C.    PROV.    MAX.    SEQ. 

Proculus  is  not  an  uncommon  name ;  it  occurs  on 
oculists'  stamps  and  elsewhere.'  We  also  find  another 
form  of  it,  Proclus.  V.C.  as  an  abbreviation  has  manv 
meanings ;  here  it  would  be  =  Viro  Clarissimo.  The  end 
of  the  last  line  was  probably  Viro  Perfectissimo  PRaeaide 
provinciae. 

There  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  the  letters  CVRANTE 
and  C  .  PROV  ■.  MAX  SEQ  were  cut  on  the  stone.  In 
one  MS.  the  text  ended  with  "t'tj  Helvetiis,"  which  was 
expunged  and  "  Rhactiae  primae "  substituted  in  the 
margin ;  this  again  was  expunged,  and  "  melius  pror. 
Seq.  Max."  was  written.' 

The  Notitia  gives  a  general  view  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary administration  of  the  Roman  provinces  as  they 
existed  after  the  subdivision  made  by  Diocletian  and 
Constantine.  In  it  we  find  chapter  xxxv,  Ocddentin, 
has  for  its  heading  Dux  provinciae  Sequanici,  &nd  officials 
under  him  are  mentioned,  e.g.  numerariiis,  accountant ; 
commentariensis,  registrar  ;  subadjuva,  assistant ;  exvep- 

'  Oruter,   I,  cIiti,     No.    7,    "Cod-  probsblj  a    natiTe   uF    Rliogimn,   an'l 

■tantiM      sd    Urum     BricKnticuni     in  ftimruhed  before  Qalpn.     In  thu  fom. 

S.  Blaiii  Mcella;  nunc  quidem  st  lapide  pilation  we  find  10  wlio  bore  the  namcr 

at    iiucriptione    mutilii,    sed    utroouo  J'tvctm,   uid    lU    undor   the   heiidinK 

adhiio     integro,    mido     CID.I3.XX."  Proailiu.      Bometimei    both   fortna   of 

Cf.  ibid..  No.  0,  "Ex  Onuph.  Panu.  et  the  word  an  applied  to  the  aDmeperaoi). 

Fetro  Apiano."  Of  all  theie  Proclua  the  philosopher  ia 

Orelli,  Imav.  Lai.  Collectio,  Vol.  I.  the  moat  oelebr&ted. 

No.   467,  :r.   VITODVRI.    with   the  '  For  theie  dft«il»  I  am  iDdabtrd  to 

noteaof  Orelli  and  HaRGiihuch.     "  Ei  Theodore     Mommaen'a      Intcriptioatn 

Notiti»      Imp.      Oci^id.'"     p.      133a:—  Confirderatiomit     Htltetiea       Latimtr. 

"  TrUxtitu*    Coiortit    Serculeae    Pan-  1H54.     A  copious    liat,    pp.    i-xnii.  of 

neaionm    Arbort    rolligitur    Arboran  Avftoret    praeripvt    ailhibiti,    ia    pie- 

Pelicrm   portinuitae   ad    lUetiam    pro-  filed ;    it   contaiai    much    Infonnatinn 

rinoiam.      Erfto    Finii    {Pfs")     inter  concerning  their  work^   and   may   be 

oppida  Winterthiiret  ArlKUi  Fuit  limea  conmlted       adrantaReoud^.        Afiain, 

,  ..     c . -n...—  "  Mommien'iboolihaabeen  aupplemenied 

and  bj  Swiaa  HTanta  in  the   MiltheHnngrm 

»ne      Lidncrai      ryrcneo         m      Arch.  dfr     Auliquariickea     OeielUcHafl      ■■ 

Jevr.,     1S88.      XLT,      222.        There  ZSrieh.     The   latcrr.  BtivHica   haic 

ia    a   abort   article    on     Proclaa    the  not  jet  appeared  in  the   Corpttt.  but  1 

phTaioian    in    Smith'a    Tiiitiottary     of  am    intonDed    that    Dr.    Sahneider  ia 

Oreek   and    Soman     Biography    and  preparing  an  edition  of  them  for  that 
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tor,  amanuensis  or  shorthand  writer.  Britain  supplies 
an  analc^  with  MAX  SEQ.,  i.e.  Maxima  Sequanorum, 
for  it  was  composed  of  the  following  provinces  :  —Maxima 
Caesariensis,  Valentia,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Se- 
cunda,  and  Flavia  Caesariensis.' 

From  this  mutilated  inscription  we  learii  that  when 
the  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian  held  the  Tribu- 
nician  power,  the  fomier  for  the  eleventh  time  and  the 
latter  for  the  tenth,  and  Constantius  and  Galerius  were 
Ctesara,  they  repaired  the  Wall  of  Vitodurum  from  the 
^und,  and  that  the  governor  of  the  province  dedicated 
it  to  their  honour. 

Some  persons  might  think  the  inscription  at  Constance 
so  imperfect  as  scarcely  to  deserve  attention,  but  if  we 
compare  it  with  another  still  more  imperfect  at  Cologne, 
A,D,  295,  we  shall  see  that  the  one  we  have  been  con- 
sidering supplies  lacwiae,  and  makes  the  letters  that 
remain  to  a  great  extent  Intelligible.  I  copy  the  latter 
from  Brambach's  Inscriptiones  Rhenanae,  Megienmgs- 
Bezirk  Kiiln. 

IN  H  D    D 
PRO  SALVTE  IMPP 

JIOC///E///////T  MAXIM 

/////A  '(hCCIIUlllJIUn^/Illll 

////V1AXIf////////////N0BB 

////SSTEi//////MAPvTI 

///I/.'L//T..V»t;5VEvS////// 

////LAP-v//V////-\  ^Vjijjjyiniii 

////CIM//ASOLO  RESTI 

IllllUlllllllllinillllll^llO^ 

iiiuiiumiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiii ' 

'  Tbe  fan  title  i>i<^ofi/ia  i>i>uifa(H'»  Militet     LatatiAnieii     Qlinono  ;     and 

<     Admiuittratioitiim      omnitim      lam  p.  lOo*  [S2'1,  Offlciumauteialiabetidem 

rniliam  qaam   mililarium   ia  parliiui  vir>pectftbili«  Dui  lioo  modo  :  [1]  Prin- 

OritiMt  tt  Occidtnli:     Sir  E.  H.  Bun-  cipem  ei  Officiis  Ua^straruin  Militiuni 

"IT,  Bittory  nf  AaHenl    Qiography,  Praesontalium    a,    parte    I'edituni,    eti>. 

°W.    mi,     "Soman    Wribers     after  Para     poiterior,     Annotatio,  pp.  SlI*- 

ftoWj,"   Vol.  ir,    p.   698    leq.    Seo  S17*.      p.   811,  Utnimqiie   TOisbulum 

^o».  Oseuf.,  edit.,  BAckinf!,  1839-1653,  Lataulcuses  et  Olinone.  quid  sitcnifltrti 

^*n  prior,  cap.  hit.  Dui  FroTJnciae  ineiploratum    eet.      Here  the   text    in 

«qo«nioi,  p.   104",  with   an  engraTing  corrupt,  and  aoreral   oonjeutureB   hure 

">at  mpreaenb  a  fortified  town  from  been  proposed,  mora  or  less  plausible. 
»Sfl.t—  ^  Op.    eital.,  p.   107,   No.  407,  lu. 

[}1]  SubdiapMitioneviri  ipectabilii  acriptio 
dncii  pfoTinnM  wquanici ; 
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In  epigraphy,  as  in  other  sciences,  we  must  argue  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  So  DIOCLETIA>  neai-ly 
complete,  explains  the  fragmentary  characters  .)IOC  ,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  many  other  cases  that  occur 
in  both  these  historical  documents.  Similarly  RESTI  is 
evidently  a  part  of  RESTITV[T,  which  we  have  i/i 
extenso  on  a  rock  at  Pfene  d'Escot,  near  Oloron  (Basses 
Pyrdnfes).  • 

L  VAL  VERANVS  GER 
II  VIR  BIS  HANC 
VIAM  RESTITVIT, 
where    II    VIR  stands    for   duumvir   or   dnovir.      This 
monument   deserves    to   be    cited    for    another    reason, 
viz.  as  an  example  of  the  attention  the  Romans  paid  to 
keeping     their   roads   in   good    repair ;    doubtless    their 
chief  object   was   to   preserve  the  military'  communica- 
tions   tliroughout    their   vast   empire   (v.  Ai-ch.    Jour., 
XXXV,  a.)  ■  _ 

Roman  inscriptions  are  often  veir  difficult  to  decipher, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  injunes  which  they  nave 
sustained,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  also  because  they 
•abound  in  abbreviations,  and  the  same  initial  letter  may 
stand  for  many  words  that  differ  widely  io  meaning  from 
each  other.' 

Badenweiler  is  situated  in  the  Schwarzwald,  "  in  a  vale 
retired,"  but  easily  accessible  either  from  Strasburg  or 
Constance.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Romans  chose 
this  favoured  locality  for  a  settlement ;  the  genial  climate, 
fertile  soil  and  picturesque  scenery  would  remind  them  of 
beautiful  Italy,  for  a  portion  of  it  might  seem  to  have 
been  transported  across  the  Alps.'      On  the  other  hand, 

IN  '  H  *  D  '  S  upon  Toting  tsbleti  conrieMao  ;  >o  A.  • 

PRO  '  SALTTB  ■  IMP?  a»tiqvo  in  tbe  Comitia,  and  abtoloo  in 

DIOClEti»n(  ■  bT  •  MAXIUI  the  fourtB  of  jiutice. 

Airi  ■  AVOa  ■  CokbtaNtU  -  CAranit  der    fogfti    BadentDeiUr 

rr  ■  MAXIMiASi  •  NOBB  •  bj  Dr.  GuitaT  Weyer,  1869,  p.  3.  nolo  •, 

cabSS- TEhpltu  -  MARTIa  Juetinus    Eerner    nennt    Badentteiltr 

:^iLiTAR13  -  VEtVBtatb  -  co  in  einem  Ocdichw  "  ein  BtAck  Italien. 

dLAPSTh  •  AVR  ,  BlDTVa  ■  PRiBf  aiit  deutKhem    Ornnde."      A  list   of 

lag '  I  -  HpA  -  SOLO  '  BESTI  authoriliM  ii  preflied  to  tliis  Chroaiclr. 

TTlT  ■  DIB  ■  xin  •  XAU  '  OCt  p.  Til,  from  Etwhenroutei-,  1671,  to  E. 

ITBCO  ■  B  ■  »KVLIN0  ■  COS  Ch.  Martini,  1869.     Tlin  ■ories  include 

p.  Chr.  296.  Fhilippua  CluT«r,   1616,    one   of    tlie 

'   Oemrd,     Biglarvim     SomaMtm,  nuwt    important    amoni    tba    e»r!ier 

initial  article  for  the   letter  C,   which  gcograpben;    3.    D.    Schilpflin,    1761, 

meini    Cacubum,   Criar,    Caiui,  ke.  i  autlior  of  AUatia  lUuttrata,  Celtira, 
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the  English  tourist  finds  the  place  equally  attractive  ;  he 
basks  in  brighter  sunshine  and  surveys  a  more  luxuriant 
vegetation  than  be  left  behind  in  the  land  which  is  his 
own.  But  besides  the  charms  of  external  nature,  the 
Roman  baths,  better  preserved  here  than  elsewhere  in 
Germany,  interest  the  antiquary  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation that  will  stimulate  curiosity  and  exercise  ingenuity, 
suggesting  problems  by  no  means  easy  to  solve. 

The  remains  of  waDs  for  the  moat  part  do  not  exceed 
8  feet  in  height,  hence  the  structure  above  OTOund  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  baths  at  Rome  or  Pompeii ;  but 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  consequent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  building  by  the  barbarians,  for  centuries  protected 
the  lower  part  of  it,  so  that  the  ground  plan  can  be 
clearly  traced.  Its  overthrow  took  place  probably  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Germans 
not  only  invaded  but  ravaged  the  empire,  when  peace 
and  prosperity  disappeared,  plunder  and  desolation 
universally  prevailed.  Salvianus  in  his  treatise  De 
Guhematione  Dei  bears  witness  to  the  disastrous  change,^ 
and  his  evidence  becomes  more  striking  if  we  compare 
this  work  with  the  writings  of  Ausonius,  who  flourished 
about  a  hundred  years  earfier.*  During  the  middle  ages 
QO  mention  of  the  monument  was  made  by  any  author 
or  chronicler ;  it  was  uncovered  only  in  1784,  and  a  de- 
scription of  it  was  published  by  Gmelin  in  the  following 

Ramama.,  Franiriea.  foHo,  Colmar,  1751  s  '  Ausonim,  aljont  310-394  A.D.,  was 

and  C.  L.  Wieland,  1811,  a.  celebritted  bom  under  CoDBtftntine  the  Great,  and 

writer,  too  nell  known  to  need  dravrip-  died  under  Theodoaius  the  ITirat.    His 

tion  liere.  poema  leave   on   the   reader'a  mind  a 

'  SalTianiu  lired  from  abont420  A.D.  pleaaing  impreaaion  of  a  comparatirelT 

to  the  cloae  of  theSfth  eenturj.    In  hii  hnppy  period.    See  eapecinlly  "  Clame 

melancholy  work,    entitled,  De  Prod-  Urbes,"  "  the  praisea  ol  fourteen  illkU- 

ilntia  rice  Dt  Guhentaliont  Dsi  et  de  trioua  cities." 

Juito   Dei  priBeentiqKe    Judicio  lAbri,  In   the    IVlphin    edition,    1730,    pp. 

the  author    enlargee    on   the    miaerj  209-226,    "Ordo     Dobilium    urbium " 

■^nied  by  barbsrian  inroada.    The  Im?  begina  with    Bome  and  ends   vith   a 

of  wgnment  maj  be  compared  with  the  mention  of  DiTona  (Cahors)  : — 

treatment    of    the    name    aubject    by  "Divona    Celturum    lingua,    fons 

.tugoitine  in  hii  De  Civifa'e  Dei.     The  luldite  Divia," 

•rticle  "SalTianaa"  in  the  Eacydopadia  under   the    heading    Eurdigala    (Bor- 

BrUa»mea,    ninth     edition,   is     Terj  deaui).     The  edition   ot   C.   Schenkl, 

•uperior  to  thac  in  Smith'a  DicHonari/  4to.,    1883,    contnina    no    eiplanatory 

nf   Biography    aitd     Mglholoqy ;     the  commentory,    but    paaaagea    of   earlier 

Ibnner  conloina  a  good  aummary  of  the  writera  imitated.  Tarioua  reading!,  and 

footenta  of  the  De  Otibernalioiie  and  Indicea  I    Scriptorum,  II  iNominuni  et 

Advtmu     Avariliam     ad     Sccleiiam,  Berum,  III  GrammaticeB,    EiocHlionii, 

•ioneludingvithabibliographical  notice  Bei  Mctiicte. 
of  the  edilioni  and  manuacripte. 
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year,  with  a  valuable  copper-plate  showing  the  ground 
plan  and  section.  The  baths  were  evidently  divided  inta 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  which  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
one  was  intended  for  the  army  and  the  other  for  civilians  ; 
but  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  military  occupation,  such 
as  were  found  in  other  places,  has  caused  this  supposition 
to  be  abandoned.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  here 
separate  apartments  were  provided  for  the  male  and 
female  sexes.  Promiscuous  bathing  was  practised,  as  we 
know  from  Martial's  epigrams ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Emperors  issued  edicts  to  check  it.' 

The  site  of  this  establishment  was  well  chosen,  for  a 
high  hill  rthe  Schlossberg)  sheltered  it  from  the  west 
wmd,  whicn  would  blow  with  great  violence  across  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Its  facade  looked  towards  the 
north,  and  here  fore-courts,  probably  surrounded  by 
porticoes,  accommodated  visitors  who  promenaded 
[ambulatio)  or  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises ;  the 
walls  were  not  so  thick  as  in  the  great  halls,  whence  we 
may  infer  that   there  was  less  height  to  support — a 


>  Orwbeok,  Pompti,  Vol.  I,  ii,  3, 
"  Die  otTentliohoD  Qebludr,"  f6iif tw  Ab- 
•chnitt,  "  Di«  Thermeu,"  p.  189,  Figur 
IBS,  "Flan  der  llteiwa  BSder";  p.  202, 
"  Oetreniit  Ton  dem  beKbTi«bei)«n  UHo- 
nerbad  liegt  du  .  .  .  Fnuenbiu], 
welchea  unser  Plan  durch .  dankle 
Schnffimng  unteracheidet,  und  velcliei 
dieielben  Kilumlichkeiten  in  gromem 
Betchi&akaag  enChUt";  Fig.  145,  "Aa- 
ticht  dea  Fr&uenbules." 

J'itrunm  De  ArrhHtctura,  edit.  Bode, 
Lib.  V,  cap.  X,  "  Kt  item  eat  ■nimadTBi^ 
tend  am,  uti  nldaria  muiiebria  Tiriliaque 
conjuDctft,    et   iisdem    reginnibiu  tint 


B&d«r  in  der  UBrkgrafuIiaft  Baden  zu 
Uadeoweiler."  VitniTJus  flouriBhed  in 
llie  Augnatsn  Kge.  Thii  pauageimplies 
that  men  and  vomon  had  aepante 
apartmentB  for  bathing  at  Chat  period, 
Darembprg  et  Saglio,  Diclionnaire  del 
AtdiquiUi  Qreeqtiettl  2(main«r,  tome'I, 
Premiire  Partie,  p.  661,  Fig.  766,  "  II 
eat  facile  d'y  roconnaltra,  r -  — 


Vai 


tablisi 


weiler  dam  la  ForSt-NoiN,  oOVent  un 
eiemple  remarquable  d'lmft  pareille 
ordonnsnce."  Befennoei  in  footnote  209  _ 

Spartianiu,  Vita  Madriani,  op.  18, 
"I^iacra  pro  Miibua  lepNtiTit.  Here 
CaiauboB  hoa  a  learned  note,  reprint«d 
in  the  Auguttan  Bitlor/f,  I,  174. 
Capitolinua,  Marna  AtiloniiiKi  Phito' 
lopAut,  cap.  28.  "  LaTacra  mixta  aubmo- 
*it,"  Lunpridiua,  AUxander  Sevtrmt^ 
cap.  24.  "Balnea  mixta  Bomike  eihibeii 
prohibuit :  quod  qnidem  jam  ante  pro- 
hibitum ,  .  .  Kelingabaliii  pefiaiaeiat." 
Plinj,  R.  N.,  XXXIII,  §  163.  "  Mulj. 
eruDi     .    .     .     Bum  Tiria  layantium." 

Thin  indecent  practice  prerailMl  in 
Chriatian  timea  and  even  among  eccleai^  , 
aatioB.  Lcee  ajnodi  nti>eiicTi)i  .  .  . 
Tpi  T^i  BVv6lou  raurqi  Upu/uiiei  nni  Kiii 
fia>>HxO',  <cai  AoTkoI  furi  yvcaiitwv 
iXoiiopTa,     CaBauboD,  loc.  dial. 

J.  MarquardC,  Da*  PrivatUien  dtr- 
S6mer,  enter  Thell,  p.  232  Mg.,  and 
note  1,  p.  2SS,  b«udM  otber  authorities 
citea  a  decree  of  the  Council  at 
Laodicea.  "  Die  mixta  balnea  bi*  tief  in 
die  chriatUchen  Zeiten  hinein  *ich 
erhalten  und  cin  fortw&hrendea  und 
docb  Dia  nirkramet  Eiatohreiten  welt- 
licherundgwatlicherBaliOrdanerfoidert 
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gradation  which  would  produce  a  pleasing  architectural 
effect.  A  central  hall  (vestibtdum),  flanked  by  two 
spacious  rooms,  led  to  the  interior  of  the  building  ;  close 
to  this  hall  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  the  Schwarzwald,  still  bearing  the 

inscription  arwar//  *•*■  ■^*""*'^  Abnobae.^  On  the 
east  side  of  the  so-called  Frigidarium,  with  an  opening 
into  it,  were  the  Apodyterium  or  undressing  room,  and 
hypocaust,  in  which  the  ceiling  {suspensiiTa}  was  sup- 
ported by  short  pillars  (as  at  Coriniiun)' ;  they  were 
standing  when  the  baths  were  discovered,  and  are 
represented  in  Gmelin's  plate.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  above  the  hypocaust  was  a  sweating-room, 
or  a  cella  tepidaria,  where  the  bathers  anointed  {Elaeo- 
(heitium  or  Unctorium)  and  shaved  themselves.  The 
middle  wall,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
divided  the  baths  into  two  groups,  each  consisting  of  a 
larger  and  smaller  haU.  A  sunilar  separation  appears  in 
a  vignette  at  the  end  of  Leibnitz's  book  {DU  Momisdien 
Bmer  bet  Badenweiler  im  Schtoarzwald)  ;  it  is  copied  from 


'  T^itui,  tracing  the  couraB  of  the 
Dftnube,  njg  that  it  rues  in  &  put  of 
Uount  Abuoba,  where  there  i>  a  gentlii 
uceot,  "molLi  et  elementer  edito  .  .  . 
jugo"  {Qtrmania,  oap.  I).  The  phn» 
teem*  imitated  from  Tirgil,  Eclott*ei, 
IX.  7, 

"  Qua  we  subdueere  oolle* 
Incipiunt,  mollique  juf  uiu  demittaTC 
clito." 
How     att«iiti*et;    the    hiitorian     had 
nad  tlie  poet,  appears  frum  man;  other 
pauages. 

Phnj,  Hitl.  Ifal.,  IV,  lii,  79.  deflnee 
the  geographical  position  of  the  source 
of  the  river.  "  Ei  Hdrerao  Raurici  Oalliae 
oppidi."  We  find  the  same  form  of  tho 
■ord  in  Ptolemy,  II.  ii,  9,  Kvyovara 
'PnpfHwv.  The  notes  iu  the  edition  oF  Car. 
UuUer  Bupplj  references.  The  epitaph 
of  Hunatius  Flancns  near  Oaeta,  ends 
*ith  the  words  : 

'•IN   GALLIA   COLONIAS  DE- 

DVXIT. 

LVGDVHVM  ET  EAVRICAU." 

OreHi,  Ho.  690. 

Sea     especial!  J-    Mittkeilangtn     dee 

BiMloritchat  nnd  Anliquariichen  Oeiell- 

icha/t  at  Baiel.    Neue  Folge  II.    D<u 

rSmitcht  Thtafer  x%  AagMiia  Savrica, 


TOD  Th.  Burckbardt-Biedermann,  mit  6 

Ahbildungeo,  4to,  1882  ;  also  mj  paper 
on  "  Roman  AnCiquitiea  in  8 wi tier- 
land,"  Arch.  Jour.,  1885,  ILII, 
196,  with  engraving.  Catar't  GaUio 
War  has  Bauraci,  Book  I,  Chap.  6, 
Tii,  75.  This  tribe  joined  the  HelTetii 
in  their  inrasion  of  Gaul,  and  is  b1k> 
mentioned  amongst  the  allies  of  Yercin- 
getorix  when  he  made  a  supreme  eSbrt 
to  fhako  off  the  Roman  joke. 

Plutemj,  II,  li,  11,  gires  the  name 
Abtioba  in  the  plural  number,  which  is 
eppruprlate  because  it  denotes  a  range 

■toil  Su^Sovi  Koo-ouit^isi. 

*  Buckman  and  Newmarch,  Bemaiai 

p.  63,  SittpensMrae  are  floors  elevated' 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  generally 
upon  a  number  of  small  supporta  or 
pillan  (pilae)  ;  p.  64,  woodcut  section 
of  the  pilae  in  tJie  room  B.  Tbev  ara 
composed  of  bricks  and  squared  blocks 
of  slone.  Plftie  VIII  shows  the  position 
of  the  pila*  of  the  floor  A.  Com- 
pare p.  66,  woodcut  8,  plan  of  pilae 
of  Boom  A< 
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an  ancient  picture  engraved  for  the  first  time  by  BeUori 
in  his  Fragmenta  veteris  Honuxe.^  Underneath  the 
building  are  inscribed  the  words  AQVAE  PENSILES, 
which  seem  to  mean  hot  baths  upon  suspeiisurae.^ 

The  larger  hall  had  a  semi-circular  apse  ;  it  was  35  feet 
long,  30  feet  broad,  with  a  basin  5  feet  deep  {natatio), 
aupplied  from  natural  springs  southward  at  the  foot  of 
the  niU,  so  that  the  water  must  have  entered  on  that  side. 
It  passed  into  both  frigidaria  by  an  underground  leaden 
pipe  18  feet  long,  8  inches  in  diameter,*  and  was  carried 
off  by  a  drain  in  an  oblique  direction  under  the  hypocaust 


'  The  title  tn  exttiua  \»  Fragmenta 
vtttigii  veterii  Romae  ex  lapidibiu 
yar»tiianiM,  niiiir  primtun  i*  tucem  edila, 
earn  nolu  Bellorii,  BomM,  1873,  in  fol. 
Thia  work  miut  not  be  confounded  nith 
Admiraitda  roBtanontm  aHliquil.  ac 
releriM  tcMlplurat  vtttigia,  a  P.  Saala 
Barlolo  del,  el  I'ncua,  nolit  Jo- P. 
Bellorii  illuelrala. 

'  We  read  in  Pliny,  Hief.  Nat., 
XIX,  T,  5  B4,  "  Cueumij  .  .  .  peiMtlee 
eorum  liortoB  (movable  frame*)  pro- 
raoventibuB  in  lolem  rotii  otitoribui; 
eampane  portal  Hi  da  agrumi.  Cf. 
Columella,  Lib.  XI,  Cap.  Ill  med., 
§  5S,  "  Hac  ratione  fere  toto  anno 
Tiborio  Caesari  cucumia  praebebatur. 
CompdrtPlinr,  J.  iV..XXXVI,  lii,  5  18, 
"Hie  idem  arch  itectiu  (Soetratni  CnidiuB) 
primiie  omnium  peneitem  ambitlaiiQuen 
Cnidi  fecine  traditur,"  irbeis  ambvlatio 
measa  a  place  for  walking,  at  ceimlio  in 
JuTenal,  TII,  183,  ia  a  dininK-rooni. 
Sostratna built  tbe  Pliaroaof  Alexandria 
for  Ptolein.T  Soter,  at  an  eipenee  of 
BOOtalenta.  Caiar  Dt  Sella  Cirili,  III, 
112,  "Magna  altitudine,  miriGcia  operi- 
bua  eiatnicta."  Uirt,  Oetckieile  der 
Baakmut,  11,  160,  "achwebende 
Spaiiergang."  Donaldaan,  ^rc&ilectara 
ifiimuniaftca,  Plate  92,  engraving  of  a 
medal  allowing  the  lighthouae  with 
inacription,  LH,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  indicating  the  eightli  year  of 
the  reign  of  Antoninna  Piui,  named  in 
the  legend  of  the  obrene.  L  ii  suppoaed 
to  be  the  initial  letter  of  Auk^vtoi, 
genitiTB  of  kuniffw,  the  year,  piubably 
from  the  aame  root  ae  the  Latin  lux,  and 


',  the  »' 


,  this 


explanation  may  be  diapuled.  H  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  uaed  ai  a  numeral, 
*tands  for  S.  Fharoa  ia  deacribed  ihid., 
pp.  84&-S49;  Sillig,  Calalo^iv  Artificutn, 
pp,  ■ta8-42tt,  where  a  list  Is  giicn  of 
four  artiata  bearing  thii  name. 


In  late  wrilera  we  read  of  Pemilet 
Horli,  hanging  gardens,  at  Babylon, 
but  aa  there  ia  no  earlj  record  of  them, 
it  aaems  doubtful  wusther  they  ever 
eiiated  there. 

The  silence  of  KerodotuB  on  tliia 
■ubject  ia  the  more  noteworthy,  aa  in 
the  oourae  of  his  trarels  bo  riiited 
Babylon — ipet  ttttalur,  Baahr'a  edition 
of  the  author,  IV,  804,  Conmtem- 
lalia  de  rHa  el  ScrtplU  Serodott, 
and  Rawlinaon'i  Tramlation,  I, 
chap.  II,  67,  note  S.  Moreover,  the 
inscribed  briclu  of  the  Kraat  Kini; 
Nabuchadneisar  (cited  in  Dr.  Driver's 
Snaif  ea  Mebreie  Aufhorili/}  com- 
memorate many  edifices  which,  he 
erected  at  Babjlon,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  hanging  gardens  {Autioritg 
and  Archaologf/,  Sacred  aad  Srofa»e, 
edited  by  D.  O.  Hogarth,  18»0,  p.  120 


'  Th 


This  leaden  pipe  at  Badenweiter 
reminds  me  of  one  found  at  Chestei,  in 
October,  1899.  It  is  inscribed  aa 
follows : — 

IMP.  VE3P .  Vnil  T .  IMP.  Vn .  COS 
CN  .  JVLIO    AGKICOLA    LEft  , 
AVa . PE . PR . 

"ImperalorvTespasiBnoTIIII.  Tito 
Impcnktore  YII.  Consulibus  Cnaeo  Julio 
Agricola  Legato  August]  Propraatore." 

This  date  sjnchronUei  with  a.d.  79, 
in  which  the  eruption  of  TesuviuB  took 
place,  that  OTsrwhelmed  Eerculaneum 
and'  Pompeii.  The  inscription  ia 
specially  intereatiug  becanae  it  ia  thB 
only  oue  yet  discovered  bearing  the 
name  of  Agricola,  who  governed  Britain 
A.s.  78-8E,  made  famous  by  Tacitus,  hia 
son-in-law  and  biographer  (Proceedimge 
of  Iha  Socieli/  of  AtUi^uariei,  Feb.  16, 
1900,  Secnnd  Series,  XYIII,  97  tej., 
with  illustration]. 
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{marked  by  dotted  lines  derived  by  Leibnitz  from 
Gmelin's  pfan) ;  this  channel,  arched  and  underground, 
was  continued  along  the  south  aide  of  the  edifice,  and 
besides  receiving  the  bath-water,  removed  the  moisture 
from  the  springs  that  penetrated  the  soil,  and  thus 
preserved  the  soUdity  of  the  foundations.  On  both  sides 
of  the  frigidaHum.  recesses  were  hollowed  out  in  the 
thick  walls;  rectangular,  having  senu-circular  niches  at 
both  ends,  with  a  coloured  dado,  and  6  or  7  feet  high ; 
perhaps  they  were  waiting-rooms  {Scholae).^  They  are 
at  present  filled  up  with  Roman  masonry ;  hence,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  building,  we  have  proof  of  a  change 
made  before  the  destruction  by  the  barbarians. 

The  so-called  Tepidarium  was  somewhat  smaller,  40  feet 
long,  32  feet  broad,  and  the  bath,  as  in  the  larger  room, 
was  quadrangular.  At  the  south  end  were  three  separate 
baths  {solia)  in  niches,  which  received  light  from  broad 
perforations  in  the  wall  at  the  back.  The  analogy  of 
simitar  buildings  at  Pompeii  and  the  greater  thickness  of 
the  walls  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger  halls 
were  covered  by  a  semi-cylindrical  roof  Five  rooms 
in  front  appear  to  have  been  caldaria  or  Laconica 
provided  with  sweating-baths  {sudaiiones),  hypocausts,  a 
movable  cover  under  an  opening  in  the  roof  {clipeus)  to 
regulate  the  heat,^  and  reservoirs  of  cold  and  hot  water 

'  MKrqusnlt,  Privalltbtn  der  BSmir,  I,  811,  Tfo.  629  ia  a  aepulcliral  monu- 

I,  2S7:  "Das  Lahrnm  ataud  in  nieut  of  Jbsod,  a  phjsiciun.  .  .  .  He 
einer  halbrunden  fUuhe  (icAola) ;  um  sila  on  a  stool.  Before  liim  staods  a 
daoselbe  war  eia  Umgang  ((elasseti,  in  boj  undergoing  eianiination.  .  .  .  On 
««lchem  auuer  den  sicK  Waschenden  the  right  is  a  vessel  of  paculiar  form, 
SDOh.  die  auE  den  Zutritt  Wartonden  rBBemtiliog  a  cupping  glass,  but  lliis  it 
PUtzfanden."  Sotel,"Locumin balaeit  cannot  be  on  acL'OUuC  of  its  great  size, 
occMpare,  sieli  zudrftngen,"  TertuUian  at  least  eight  times  at  large  as  the  man's 
adeeriut  Marcionem,  III,  S,  ed.  Oeliler,  head,  aod  therefore  out  of  all  proportion 

II,  184,  "EinesprlichwCrtliclie  Beden-  to  the  group.  Vrubsb);  t hie  bell-shaped 
atrt"  (proverbial  saying).  The  Qreek  object  represents  tlie  clipm  (shield)  or 
word  irxoXii  aignifies  leisure,  olio  corer  of  the  opening  in  the  roof  of  the 
a  place  for  leiiure  and  learned  leisure  ;  butli.  I  obsened  on  the  Btone  a  curved 
the  Latin  l»d»*  somewhat  resembles  it  line  perhaps  intended  for  the  chain  bj 
in  both  the  primary  and  secondary  which  this  cover  was  worked,  ao  as  to 
nmningi.  VitruTius,  Lib.  V,  cap.  10,  leave  it  open  or  shut  according  to  the 
"  Scholas  aatem  labrornm  ita  fieri  oportat  lemporature  required — Cf.  The  Medical 
•patiosBs,  ut  cum  priores  occnpaverint  i£agaziae,  April.  1HB3,  "  Medical  Epi- 
loca,  circuDiapectantes  reliqui  stare  graphs  of  the  British  Museum,"  by 
potsint  (Ltxicom  Vilruvianum,  r.v.  .1.  Keier,  M.D.,  pp.  907-1)20,  especially 
p.  S9,  edit.  Bode,  ISOO).  p.  013  tq.  Marquardt,  I,  291,  "  Unter 

'  See  Ihe  Catidi^ue  of  Greek  Sculp-       dieier    OeSnung    hangt    eine    eheme 
tnre  in  the  British  Museum.     Relieft      Scheibe  (cUpt«i)  on  Ketten,"  etc. 
exiibuing    SctittM  of   Domettie    Life,  If  this  iuterpretation  is  correct,  tbs 


logic 
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for  washing.  There  were  doubtless  passages  from  the 
hjfpocausts  to  the  rotundas,  and  again  from  the  latter  to 
the  tepidarium.  Leibnitz  supposes  that  water  was 
admitted  into  these  round  chambers,  and  that  two  pipes 
found  there,  one  of  lead  in  the  eastern  basin,  the  other  of 
clay  in  the  western,  were  used  to  carry  off  the  water  by 
which  the  tepidarium  or  hypocaust  might  otherwise  be 
flooded ;  hut  this  explanation  is  douotful.  A  small 
annexe  leans  against  the  south  end  of  the  great  middle 
partition,  and  connects  the  establishment  with  the  long 
enclosing  wall.  It  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
and  according  to  Gmelin  terminated  in  a  semi-circular 
apse ;  and  on  the  east  and  west  sides  were  small  rooms, 
perhaps  intended  for  the  use  of  the  attendants ;  they 
probably  had  doors  as  a  back  entrance  into  the  building, 
Leibnitz  has  prefixed  to  his  work  a  vignette  of  a 
painting  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Thermae  of 
Titus  at  Rome,  which  represents  ancient  baths  with 
inscriptions  over  the  compartments — ELAEOTHES' 
FKIGIDARIV  TEPID ARIV  CONC.SVDATIO  BAL- 
NEVM,  etc.  It  has  often  been  quoted  as  an  authority, 
but  is  now  admitted  to  be  modem.  Canina  in  his  Archi- 
tettura   Aiitica,  III,   pt.  ii,  508,  maintained  that  there 

phyiician  i«  reprewntcd  u  preacribiDg  or    dial  ributioni   of    largeawa    to    the 

bath*  far  his  jaang  pftCient,  hi  that  we  people.    Sea  my  paper  on  "  The  Oallo- 

hme  liere  in  «cu1|)ture  s  commentarj  Romaa     Miweum     of     Sena,"     Arci. 

on    CelauB,  who  girea  muiy  dirpctiona  Jour.,    LVI,    224,    aCS-SGl,    npedallj 

For  thiB  treatmenc  as  promoEing  health  the      last      tour      pages;      Memoirtt 

and   curing  dia«ue,  e^.  Dt  MeiHriiid,  del    Anfiqaairet    da     Fraaer,    aiii^me 

Lib.  T,  cap.   Ill,   p.  25,  edit.  Bipoiit:  a^rie,    ti>me    quatri^e,    "  lascrlptiona 

"  Si  quia  Tero  eiuitua  in  sole  eat,  huic  in  Antiques  de  la  Quatri^me  Lyonoaiae," 

balueum  jjrotinua  oundum,  perfundpn-  P,  Ariiauldet,  pp.  103-107  ;  ibid.,  tome 

dumque  oloo  corpua  ot  caput)  deinde  in  ciLquii^me,     "  Ld«     Facade     d&na     la 

aolium  bene  caliduni  descetidenJum  est,  Capilole     dea     Senanea,''      CI.     Julliot, 

turn  miilta  aqua  par  caput  infundecda,  p.  142  (07. 

friua  iwlida,  deiacJe  frigida.    Ibid.,  cap.  Compare   the    folio   Alias  of  Platea 

V,  p  32,etciip.  XVII.pp.  87-8a!  ''At  appcudedtoBode'acdifionof  Vitruviua. 

baloei   duplex   uaua  eet.      Nam  modo  witli  brier  explanations  in  Latin   and 

diacuaaie  fcbribiia,  initium  cibi  pleniurij,  Oermon.    Forma  XVIII,  "  Balneae  aeu 

Tiniqiie  Urniioris  valetudini  fooit;  modo  tiiermae   Romanae   prope  Badenweiler 

febreui  ipaam  toUit,"  etc.  (in  der  Mark grafacli aft  Jiaden)   C  1,  2, 

>  In  Ureeic   'Zx.iuoSiriov,  the    room  Unctuaria  e.  Jcioeotlietia  (Salbeaimmer) 

where  oila  and  unguents  ware  kept,  and  Unelorium,  bo.   caHfulim  "  correaponds 

the    bathers    rubbed     and      anointed.  eiacti;    with    the     Greek    (L\(iTrqpiav 

Titruviua,  T.    11:     "De    paJaestraruui  (iAf^™).    Pliniua  Junior,  Epp.  II.  17, 

oedificatione.      Ad    ainislram    rpbebei  nicil.  |  11 :  ■' Adjacet  unclonum,  hjpo- 

elaeolheaium."      Frequent  allusion   to  cauetun,    odjacet    propnigeon   balinei." 

thia   practice   occurring   in    Crltiit  will  wpewFiytro..    meana    the   mouth  of  the 

account  for  the  mentiiiu  ot  oil  in  Bome  furnace,  pure  Latin  praffumiam, 
itiacriptioiia  aa  forming  imrt  ot  co»guiria 
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was  no  proof  of  its  being  genuine,  and  that  it  was  a 
drawing  made  by  some  commentator  on  Vitruvius.* 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  these  baths  at  BadenweUer 
is  uncertain,  because  architecture,  observing  fixed  rules 
and  proportions,  continued  for  a  long  period  with  very 
littls  alteration,  while  sculpture,  requiring  more  genius 
and  invention,  rapidly  deteriorated.  Hence,  some  writers 
have  assigned  the  edifice  to  Trajan's  reign,  and  others  to 
Diocletian's.  The  Antonine  age  seems  more  probable,  as 
the  Roman  possession  of  the  Decumates  Agri  was  com- 
paratively of  short  duration,  lasting  only  about  1 00 
years.*  Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  conjecture,  and 
It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  baths  were  the  work  ot 
Hadrian.  That  great  administrator  travelled  over  every 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  conferred  substantial  benefite 
wherever  he  went.  Moreover,  he  may  have  taken  a  more 
active  part  than  is  generally  supposed  in  strengthening 
the  defences  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  empire.* 


'  Marquardt,  PriwtlUbtit  dur  Sdm»e, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  277-879,  "AngeblicU  (pre- 
tended) BDtikn  Sild  einet  rDm.  Batlfs." 
Ihii  representation  of  an  nDuient  batlL 
Enl  appeared  as  an  illustratioD  on  the 
tttle-|u^e  of  u  booX  piibiishsd  in  the 
ym  1553  ;  iti  liinlorj  is  givon  in  dstail 
by  Marquardt.  Uinica,  Uc,  cilai. : 
*'  ^esvuita    prova  li  accenna  che  faccia 


l^s  dipinto  riDvenuU)  nelle  desi^ata 
tcrme  e  ohe  \o  dimostrl  eaiere  upera 
BDti'»."  TJie  aupposed  freaco  liae  been 
accepted  as  an  original  autliority  and 
reproduced,  soiretimes  with  alterutione, 
by  Bevemi  generations  of  reliolara, 
amongst  them  by  Kode  in  liia  edition  ot 
Vilrurim,  and  by  Rich  in  liia  Com- 
panion to  fie  Lalia  Dictamary. 

*  Tlie  Dimmala  Agri,  titlio  lands, 
were  ao  called  because  the  occupiere 
paid  a  tenth  of  the  produce  to  the 
Koman  goTsmmrnt.  This  oountry  waa 
aituated  in  the  angle  I'onaed  by  the 
Upper  Bhine  and  the  Danube.  Roman 
remains  are  comparatively  few  in  thia 
region,  but  the  Museums  of  Karlsruhe 
and  Stuttgart  testify  that  many  inter- 
eating  objects  have  been  found  recently. 
Tscitui,  Oe mania, cap. 29 :  "Uoilimite 
aeto  promotiaque  praesidiia  aiiius  imperii 
et  para  pronnciae  habentur,"  and  Orclli 
i»  loeo.  Merirale.  mttorg  of  tht 
Simmit*  ntutir  Ike  Empire,  ootaTO 
edition,  Vol.  711,  p.  216. 


'  It  seems  highly  probable  Oiab 
Uadriau  took  a  part  in  eonstructing  the 
boundary  that  protected  the  Mttlora 
from  tlje  attack  a  of  barbarians.  Spar. 
tianus,  lijs  biogiapher,  chap.  12,  §  0, 
girea  us  some  inforiitation  that  favoun 
this  aupposition :  "fer  ea  tempora  et 
alias  frequenter  in  plurimia  loois,  in 
quibus  barbari  non  Suminibus  sed 
limitibua  dividuntur,  stipitibua  msgnis 
in  modain  mumlij  saepis  funditus  jaotis 
atque  coneiis  borbaros  aeporaTit."  Tha 
neit  senton<;B  begins  with  "  Germauis 
regem  i:onatituit "  See  the  long  and 
loarnnd  note  of  Caaaabon  reprinted  in 
the  edition  of  the  Augtittan  Miitory, 
I-ugduni  BBt4T.,  1671,  I,  113  tq. 
He  refers  to  TncituB,  AanaU.  I,  6U, 
"  Komanua  .  .  .  castrain  limltelocat, 
front«ni  ae  tergum  vallo,  Utem  concaedi. 
bus  munitus  "  (barricade  of  felled  trees), 
and  mentions  the  repair  of  frontier 
titles  and  fortresses  by  Dioulelian. 
Ur.  Hodgkin  has  called  attenlion  to  the 
importan'^e  of  the  paasoige  quoted  aboTS 
from  Spartianiia  in  his  es«iy  entitled 
"  i'lnhlgraben,"  contrlbutud  tu  Archito- 
logia  £liana.  48.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  sketch  map  of  the  Limes  Imperii 
Romaui,  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine  {ibid.,  p.  4). 

Uadriun  trareiled  through  all  the 
provinces  of  his  vast  dominion — from 
the  aultry  pluina  of  Kgypt  to  the  anowy 
hilla    of      Caledonia — and      uonf erred 
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Though  many  of  the  details  cannot  be  explained  satis- 
factorily, these  baths  are  important,  because,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  they  are  better  preserved  than  any  other 
buildings  of  the  same  class  in  Germany.  Next  to  them  I 
should  place  the  Thermae  of  Treves,  at  St.  Barbara,  near 
the  Moselle ;  a  plan  has  been  published  separately,  as 
well  as  in  the  recent  work  of  Arendt,  Das  Monumentale 
Trier}  Many  small  objects  found  at  Badenweiler  have 
been  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Karlsruhe.^  I  am 
sure  that  the  antiquarian  traveller  who  wishes  to  examine 
them,  will  meet  with  every  attention  from  Professor 
Schumacher,  the  assistant  director.  The  baths  have 
been  roofed  over  so  that  they  present  an  appearance  very 
different  from  the  elevation  as  given  in  the  plates  of 
Leibnitz.  By  this  means  the  place  has  been  made  so 
dark  that  I  presume  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  good 
photographs  of  the  apartments. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Koman 
boundary  wall.  Our  own  countrymen  have  contributed 
their  share  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  interesting 
subject.  The  late  Mr.  James  Yates  read  a  paper  on  the 
I/imes  Transrhenanus  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting  of  the 
Archffiological  Institute.  After  an  interval  of  many 
years,  Dr.  Eodgkin  published  an  elaborate  memoir  en- 
titled the  Pfahlgrahen,  about  eighty  pages  of  text,  with 

beneStx  on  tlie  iulisbibaDts  vbitltfrao-  2    and    3,      Anaicht  der    Bumen 

ever  lie  went.     Wb  may  remark  that  a  darselbeD  im  17.  Jabrhundert. 

ruler  BO  wise  and  •oindefatii^ble  would  4.  Aniicht  der   Buineu  nach  den 

scarcely   neglect    the   defence    of    the  letzten  Auagrabungen. 

Dtcamatet  jf-ffri,  which  were  eipo»*d  to  5.  Ainioht     eines     imtarDrdUohen 

Genniui  incuniong.    Another  argument  Oangea. 

for  applying  to  the  Limea  Tran^rhen-  6a.    Der     in     den      Bilderruineii 
anuB  the  words  of    Sparlianua  quoted  ausgograbene  Amaionen-Torto. 
aboTe  ii   derired  from  tbe   fact   tbat  6b.  £opf  einea  DiadumeDoa. 
about  A.s.  120  he  cau«ed  to  be  built  a  6e.    Arat-Stempol      fiir      Balaam- 
boundary- wall    in    our    own    country,  stlbchon. 

from  Fona  .^lii  (Newcaalle-upon-l^e)  6d.  Eamm    and    Haaniadetn    aiM 

to  LuguTallium  (Carlisle).    Spartianua,  deni  Fraiienbad. 

ibid.,  chapter  11 :  "  Mult*  correiit  mu-  7.    Fmgnient      einee      rOmiachen 

mmque   per  octoginta   milia  passunm  Sobiffea,Steinrelief  (Muaeum). 

primus  diizit,  qui  borbaroa  Bomonosque  ^   Groaiherioslichu  Vtrriiigtt  Sattmt- 

difideret."  lungen    iti    Karltmki.      BeteArtibung 

'  Dot     moauitteniale    Trier   von    dtr  der    SammltiHi/    antiker   BroHien,    von 

Xdmtneit  bit  auf  tintert  Tage  in  Wort  Karl      Schumncher,    mit    lahlreieben 

tmd  Bild  vorg^Mrl,  toq  £.  Arendt,  Abbildungen  im  Text,  16  linkograpiii. 

Staata-Architect  in  Luxemburg,   1802,  achen   nnd  13  Liohtdrucktafeln,  1890. 

folio.  This  catalogue  has  been  carefully  com. 

Ttfeni,Fig.l.   ErUuCerter Orund-  piled  and  ropioualy  illustrated,  but  I  do 

riaa  der  Tbenuen  in  St.  Bar-  not  Bnd  in  it  any  mentioa  of  btotuea 

bara.  from  Badenweiler. 
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many  maps  and  other  illustratioDs,  Id  1884  Colonel 
Von  Cohausen's  book  appeared,  Der  RomiscJie  Grenzwall 
inDeutschland;  MilitUnscke  und  technische  Beschreibung 
desselben.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  fifty-two 
plates.'  But  the  work  of  exploration  baa  been  under- 
taken again,  and  at  the  present  time  is  being  carried 
out  vigorously.  Portions  of  it  are  distributed  amongst 
the  German  savants ;  in  some  cases  I  can  from  personal 
acquaintance  bear  testimony  to  their  kindness,  learning 
and  industn''. 

Among  the  forts  on  this  wall,  that  called  the  Saal- 
hurg  deserves  attention  more  than  any  other.  Professor 
Herzcg,  of  Tubingen  University,  informs  me  that  it  has 
been  described  very  exactly  and  with  a  masterly  hand  by 
L.  Jacob!  in  his  work,  Das  Romerkastell  Saalhurg  bei 
Uomburg  vor  der  Uohe,  1897,  and  that  the  book  is 
specially  instructive  for  the  type  of  a  KastelU  The 
German  Emperor  intends  to  restore  the  praetormm  and 


'  Taf.  I,  "  Dei  rbmiwilio  Qrenzw&ll 
von  der  Ponau  bin  zum  Rhein.  Die 
britiscLen  BiimerwiLUe,  Vallutn  Fii, 
Vftlluin  Huiriani."  Some  of  the 
illiutntiana  are  derired  from  Trvjan's 
Colman  at  Bome.  Taf.  II,  Fig-  2. 
"Daiueha  Uauem,  Trejaoa-S&ule." 
Taf.  ]II,Fifii.  4-S,  "Dintelluiigenauf 
der  TraianwfaUe."  Taf.  XllI,  XiV, 
"  Saalburf ." 

'  This  importaDt  vork  wai  preceded 
bj  Dot  B6Biercaile!l  Saal&urg,  von  A. 
V.  Cohau>«n,  Obent  i.  B.  und  Conier- 
ralar  und  L.  Jacobi,  Bdimif  later,  pp.  61, 
with,  two  plat«*,  a  BDiall  and  uuprelend- 
ing  irociure,  vhich,  bonerer,  contains 
much  informatioii.  Tlie  latter  purt  oC 
itii  derotsd  to  vbe  Saalburg  Museum 
in  Hoaibnrg,  pp.  iZ-Pl.  ''Die  Fund- 
■tncke,  Inschrii  tatoine  und  Bildverko, 
Ziegel,  OU.<er,  Qrgengtttnde  aiis  Eisen, 
die  iiranKcfunditQuke,  Miinieu." 

I  haTe  not  found  in  Baumeiitor'a 
eUbonle  tretttiM  an;  notice  of  tlie 
ornunMa'an'iini  (arsenal),  whicli  one 
would  I  oppose  must  I,  are  been  required 
for  itursige  ofarmi  in  tbo  cattrn  ttaliva 
(permanent  camps),  and  I  presume  that 
tliere  liaa  been  difficuLtj'  of  identirvlnf; 
it  with  anj  site  in  particular.  At  io]a, 
lour  angular  lowers  at  regular  interrali 
project  outride  the  cironniferonce  of  the 
amphitheatre.  .  .  .  Thelate  Idir  Richard 
Bmton  sUBgested  that  the;  might  havs 
been   iopJolheeae,    '-    "-- 


gladiators  (Arch.  Jour.,  XHX,  2S5. 
with  illustration  from  a  photograph). 
Jgcobi'i  book  is  a  large  Hto.  lolume, 
pp.  608,  it  containa  110  engraringa 
intercalated  in  tlie  teit,  with  a  mai) 
("  Karte  dor  Saalburg  utid  tmjjegend,' 
including  Uouiburg  imd  Frankfurt)  and 
tiO  full  page  plates. 

The  ara*n^  is  mentioned  in  Imerip- 
lioii,  Oniter,  Pi.g.C,  7,EX .  DECVBIA 
.  ARMaHKNTARIA  (an  adjectlTa 
oniittfd  iu  ordinary  Latin  dictionaries!  i 
Hid.,  Fag.  CLXIX,  1  Apud  BaU'o's, 
loco  nunc  appellate  A  Cattorum  vico 
Cstwyck  ...  ad  vetus  ostium  Kbeni. 
ARUA 
UENTARIVM  VETV3TATE  COKLA 
BdVM  RESTITVERTNT. 
In   the   original  hgatiirea  occur.      For 

Mat.a/,  Flato  IV,  at  the  end  of  the 
Tolume.  Orelli  gives  a  similar  inacrip- 
tion.  No.  975,  in  Ani/liii. 

Compare   Jutenai,  Satire   XIII,   82 
*e3.  ;— 
"  Addit  et  HerouleoB  Mens  liaKt&mqua 
Minervae, 
Quidqiiid  habcnt  teloruni  armamen- 

("  And  ei«j   weapon    that,    to  ven- 
geance giren, 
Stores  the  tremendous  iDasaiiDe  of 
heaven." 

Oifiorii's  Tranalalion.) 


logic 
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the  porta  dt-cumana,  and  to  place  in  the  former  the 
future  museum  of  the  Limes. 

The  results  of  investigations  have  been  made  known 
by  a  series  of  monographs,  one  for  each  Kastell.  They 
are  parts  of  a  great  work  entitled  Der  Obergerm.-Saet. 
Limes  dfs  Romerreiches  im  Auftrage  der  Reinhs-Liines- 
Kommission  fierausgegcbeii  von  dem  Militiirischen  und 
dem  Archdologischen  Dirigenten,  0.  von  Sarwey,  General- 
lieutenant  z.d.,  F.  Hettner,  Museumsdirector.  I  have 
selected  three  of  these  separate  papers — "  Osterburken," 
"  Ohringen,"  and  "  Unterbohingen." 

At  Osterburken  incomparably  the  most  remarkable 
object  brought  to  light  is  a  Mithras  relief,  now  deposited 
in  the  AltertumBhaDe  at  Karlsruhe.  It  was  founa  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  in  a  cellar  9  feet  underground,  close  to  a 
bridge  over  the  Kiruach,  not  far  from  the  railway  station. 
In  the  Mithrsea  as  yet  known  an  apsis  or  exedra  has  not 
been  met  with,  but  it  occurs  in  inscriptious  No.  256 
(signum  numinis  cum  absidata).  No.  231*  {cryptam  cum 
portidbus  et  appaiatorio  ct  ejcedra).^  The  discovery  of 
a  spring  of  water  is  interesting ;  I  suppose  it  was  used 
for  ablutions  and  purifications.  The  tablet  ranks  among 
the  first  of  its  class  for  size  {being  170  m^tre  in  height 
and  breadth),  for  Mithraic  legends,  mysterious  deities  and 
the  union  of  Persian,  Greek  and  UhaldEean  elements.'' 

'   Apparalorium    uppenn    only    in  and     distinguiilios     theas    ap&rtmenti 

inacripUonfl.     "  Locub  props  lepulcrum  {toiu  liemicj/clia.     C/'.  Cicero,  i>B  A'stura 

Kuro  circumdatua  ac  tectai,  ad  lustra-  Dtoram,  I,  6.     Marqiisrdt,  Prioail»i»K 

tioneiii  sepulcrri  et  caen&a  acniveraariu  der  SSmer,  zwcit«  AuHagp,  1S86,  p.  249, 

funebres    inter    propiDqiios    umicosque  note  ti,  "frccfra  iat  unpruiiglic}i  ein  io 

oelebraodan,"    De     Vit.,    /.fricon,    »,n.  einer  SSulenliallp  iiacli  iimen  liin  auage- 

Bapliael    Fubretti,     lDecri])tioDa,     a.d.  bauter  SitipUti."     Diclionaiy  of  An. 

leyy,   p.   232,   Noa.    IJU9~<)11,   witli    a  tiqaitiet.  third  edition,  I,  281,  plui  of 

commentorj.    GIom.  Vet.  'EEapnorifpiov  Tlicnnaoof  CaraoillB  ;  FIl'  half-circular 

ab  i£aprI(B,  apparo,    iatlruo.      In  One  atoores,  in  wbich    there  were  aeata  tor 

ineeription  mention  is  made  of  a  banquet  the  pliilo'ophers  to  hold  their  conTerM- 

Bnd  puriflcation,  but  i  ot  of  a  tomb.  tioiis.     The  aamo  plan  \a  given  by  Biob, 

Exedra  (Gro'k,  iJiSjio),  on  the  other  op.  cilat.,  but  tlie  eiedriu)  are  marked 

hand,  a  a  word  which  occurs  aometimea  with  the  letters  £  E,  p.  6B7  leq.,  tjo. 

in   the  authors  usually  read.     Cicero,  TliBrmao,     The  numbers  of  the  iuscrip- 

De  OTalore.lll,  n :   "In  earn  eiedrom  tions   quoted    in  the    text  ar«  deriTed 

veniase,  in   qua  Crassus  poaito   IcL-tulo  from  Ft.   Cunioat,   vide  infl-a,  list   of 

reciibuiaset"  ;  r.  Ellendt's  edition,  reffrencea  at  the  end  of  the  Appendii. 
Expliratiottti,    II,      357.        He    cites  '  From  the  writinji;B  of  the  Chriatian 

Vitruvius,    V,    11,    iiiit.,    p.    120,   edit.  Fathrra   ne    knovii'    how   eiteusiTe  was 

Rode  :  "  Constituautur  in  tribus  portiui-  the  spread  of  Mithraiam,  and  I  bare  in 

bua  exedrae  anatiosaa  habentei  tedes,  in  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Antiquitie*  of  tbs 

osophi   rhelores  reliquique,  Midule  Rhine,"  Are\.  Jour.,  XLVII, 

lulectantur,  sedere  poasint,"  879,    note    1,    quoted    TertuUian    D» 
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The  central  group,  of  large  dimensions,  consists  of  Mithras 
killing  a  bull,  and  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  niche  ;  he 
is  in  the  usual  attitude,  as  we  see  him  at  the  British 
Huseum.  The  buU  in  mortal  agony  draws  back  his  fore- 
leg and  extends  his  tail  upwards.  From  it  three  ears  of 
com  are  sprouting,  perhaps  to  indicate  the  fertilising 
influence  of  the  sun-god,  causing  vegetation  to  rise  up 
out  of  the  earth.  Mithras  looks  back  towards  a  raven, 
the  messenger  of  Apollo  ;  again  there  may  be  an  allusion 
to  the  sun,  with  whom  Apollo  was  identified.  Under  the 
hull  a  vase,  snake  and  lion  are  said  to  symbolise  the 
strife  of  the  elements.  On  each  side  of  the  chief  group 
stands  a  torch-bearer,  dressed  like  Mithras,  compare 
TptjrXa<7ios  Mi^pas  in  inscriptions  ;  so  that  some  kind 
of  trinity  seems  to  be  represented.  These  figures  may 
have  reference  to  the  seasons,  of  which  in  the  old  Greek 
mythology  there  were  only  three.  The  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  occupy  the  border  over  the  niche,  and  may  be 
traced  to  Chaldsean  influence ;  immediately  above  them 
we  see  an  assemblage  of  Olympian  deities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lower  row,  Jupiter  is  enthroned ; 
Apollo,  Mai-s  and  Hercules  stand  on  his  right ;  Juno, 
Minerva  and  Venus  correspond  with  them  on  his  left. 
Minerva  with  her  attributes,  helmet,  shield  and  lance,  is 
easily  distinguishable.     In  the  upper  row,  Victory  behind 


Fraaeriplioni  hofrtlicorum,  cap,   XL, 

"  Multao   leges   ot   regiUsa    i>oniiDtur, 

qiuu   catliulici   cum  Iiaereticii   ageutea 

(eriare   dabent,"    u    prurin);   the  fuct. 

Thit  anchor  llouruhed  under  Sejitimius 

8e»eru»  BDti  Ciirac»lla,  and  I  now  udd 

earlier   eTidcnce   from   Juitin   Martjr,      imilaretur,"  ITSs. 

vrlio    preeeDled    his    Apologia    tv  tlie  We    nia;    consider     tlie     Cluddiean 

Emperur     AntoDiniu      tiiu,     probablj       i.Tmbola  u  illiutrating  Juienai,  Satir* 

ab<nt     A.D.     ]7],    edit,    tienedictiue,      X,92-94, 

p.  y3.    After  eipluitiing  the  ductrine  of  "  Tutor  haberi 

Ihe  Eucharist,  he  pructeila :  "nip  gai  Princtpjs    angusti    CaprMrum    in 

i>>  reii  TiiD  M(0pa  nvarijpioii  wapHuKia'  rupe  Bctlenlig 

■ylrtvttu  fHiuiai/iiyoi  »■  irai'irpvi  Sal/iorit,  Cum  srege  Cliuldaeo  T  " 

Sri  yip  SpTM  nei  xer^pioi-  vtatet  TxSiTai  ("  And  keep  a  prince  in  ward,  retired 

if    Tail    Tov    fitiovfuvov    riAtroIi    ^ir'  to  nri|jn 

JnAjyiuv    Tivir    f/    MvrairSi,    6   iiaSiiv  O'er     Caprete's     crags,      with     his 

tii-aafi."      ("Atque  id   quidem   et  in  Chalda'ui  Imin  F" 

Uithne  injaterii)  ut  flerei,  pntvi  dae-  Q-ifford'e  TranifatioH,  vith  notes.) 

inonea  imitntj  docuerunt.     Kaui  psnriu       v  Ti3tpiDt  ifimpijraroi  Siit  Tuv  iarpuir 

et  poGulum  aquae  in  eju>  qui  itiiti*tiir      liavriKiii  1)1-.     JJio,  hV]Il.     Sueloniua, 

>'ii>l«rii(,    quibusdam    rerbJa    ailditia       Tiberim,  chaps.  14  and  69.    Ruperti's 

apponi,  aut  scilia  aut  dituero  poteatia.)       Commtntara  un  Jurtaal,  ih  luco. 


I»dix    Ber,« 

>,    p.    681. 

..r.  MitUra*. 

"Mithras   McenJotea   diount  ilium  ei 

petra    gcnitui 

i>,"  168b. 

"  Spelancani 

vocant  locum 

ubi  ab  eo  i 

qui  ei  credun 

t,".-4W.    . 

.    .    "  Haee  a 

diabolo    iuTrr 

ita    ut  vaticinium  Kaaiao 
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Jupiter  holds  a  large  palm-branch  ;  the  other  personages 
are  so  much  injured  that  we  can  hardly  identify  them. 

On  the  left  hand  in  the  upper  corner,  the  sun,  nimhated, 
with  flying  drapery,  drives  a  quadriga ;  over  him  hovers 
the  morning  star,  holding  torches.  To  right,  the  moon, 
who  has  a  large  crescent  over  her  head,  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  oxen,  descends  into  the  darkness  of  a  cave,  whUe 
the  evening  star,  also  holding  torches,  falls  down  from 
heaven. 

The  groups  on  the  pillars  are  much  mutilated,  but 
beginning  with  the  lowest  on  the  left,  proceeding  upwards 
and  then  downwards  along  the  right  pillar,  we  may 
remark  a  head  in  a  rosette  ;  Earth  and  Atlas,  the  latter 
supporting  a  globe  ;  the  three  Fates ;  Kronos  (Saturn) 
handing  over  to  Jupiter  the  thunderbolt,  emblem  of 
dominion  over  the  world ;  and  Jupiter  contending  with  a 

S'ant.'  In  the  left  upper  comer  the  birth  and  deeds  of 
ithras  are  the  subject,  and  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
is  a  youth,  wearing  the  Persian  cap  as  before,  who  la 
cutting  leaves  or  flowers  from  a  great  tree.  In  the  right 
upper  comer  the  bull  appears  twice,  alone  and  carried  by 
Mithras  on  his  back.  At  the  top  of  the  right  pillar, 
Mithras  draws  water  from  a  rock  by  striking  it  with  an 
arrow  ;*  one  Asiatic  stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive  it, 

'   Horace,   Odei,   III,  i,   7.     "  CUri  unrecorded  Jentih  hiitorj  were  tdopled 

Ginnteb  triumiibo."  Coiup.lhe  camro  bj  apostolic  men  under  the  inspiration 
at  Nuples,  representing  Zeui  Oigento.  oi  the  H0I7  Spirit,  tlie  apology  of 
mochoB,  signed  ASHNtAN,  ensrared  in  Stephen  maj'  hear  witneu. 
Milman'«editiDnofHorace,"ISeBpolitan  Aringhi,  Boaa  SMbterraKea  (Cata- 
Oem  oE  Jupiter  and  litana.  From  an  combs),  torn.  IT,  p.  101,  fol.,  1651  : 
Impression.  TUs  t>ook  is  illugtrated  "  Tabula  unioa  cubiculi  undeciini  Coe- 
bj  the  late  Sir  Cheorge  Suharfii  ilrawings  metorii  Marccllini  et  Petri  inter  duas 
from  the  antique.  For  the  Oiguoto.  Lsutdb  ad  3.  HelenBin  Via  Labicana." 
roaclii*,  see  Perrj,  Greet  and  koma»  Jhid.,  Lib.  V,  cap.  XII,  §  3,  p.  482  erq. : 
Sculp/ure,  pp.  64&-5S5,  especiull;  "  Mjateria  aquarum  a  petra  in  deserto 
p.  6*3  teq.,  "The  Z«ae  Group."  III.,  Buaturientiam.  Fetn  in  deserto  Chris- 
DeeeHplive  Catalogue  of  Ike  Colleclian  tumagurabat."  /AuJ.toin.  I,  pp.  150-461, 
ff  CatUfrom  the  Antique  ia  the  South  lib.  III.  cap.  XI,  "  De  celebri  CaQiati 
ientiHfftoM  3tvie<im,  pp.  99-101.  Coemeterio.  Itiid.,  p.  546  teq.,  "  Tabula 
'  Moses  smota  the  rock  twice.  Prima."  Ho,  iT."EtdemvimMojsisTirgBe 
Humbera  xi,  11 ;  ibid,,  tv.  8,  10 ;  ictibus  uberes  aquarum  riroe  0  petra 
Cruden's  Concordance.  Cf.  St,  Paul's  educentis."  There  are  aii  full  [>age 
First  Epistla  to  the  Corinthians  1,  4,  plntes  of  this  catacomb, 
imvov  7dp  ix  wytVfiaTiiijs  hcvkavBaiiriis  I.iibliB,OruHdri$iderKiiiitf^etckicile, 
nrpu,  i/nrpatj  >)v  i  Xptvros.  Alford's  1, 1,  "Altchristliche  ICuntt."  3.  "  Bild- 
editionof  the  Oreek  TeetAmant.Tot.  II,  ncrei  und  Malerei,"  pp.  260-252, 
p.  5E3  teq.,  Tviviiaruii  tTpicol,  cf.  "  Moaea  uiit  dein  Stabe  Wasser  aua 
Kevelations  xi,  S.  The  rock  followed  tbe  dcm  Felsen  achlagend,"  Fie.  I?0, 
Israelitea  in  their  journeyinga,  and  garo  "  Wandgemilde  aus  den  Eatakomben 
forth  water  all  tiie  wnj.  ■  .  .  Uow  Ton  8.  Caliitua." 
eit«nsivelj  the  traditionary  retiques  of 
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another  kneels  thankfully  before  the  god.  Then  come 
various  scenes  in  the  life  of  Mithras — he  is  hanging  on 
the  neck  of  the  bull,  and  following  the  car  of  the  sun- 
god,  who  in  the  next  compartment  kneels  before  him  ; 
thus  the  superiority  of  Mithras  is  indicated.  He  rides 
with  a  bent  bow  in  his  hand,  and  an  attendant  in  oriental 
costume  behind.  The  last  compartment  differs  from  the 
rest ;  Mithras  and  Sol  are  reclining  on  a  couch  with  a 
small  table  before  them.  Compare  the  Visit  of  Bacchus 
to  Icarius  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Bottiger,  Sahina, 
Part  II,  PI.  XII,  and  description  of  the  plates,  pp. 
255-257. 

Beside  the  E^tell  there  was  an  additional  building. 
We  should  observe  that  it  was  not  continued  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  original  construction  of  the  camp, 
but  took  the  form  of  an  irregular  trapezium.  This 
deviation  was  doubtless  caused  by  a  declivity  in  the 
ground,  which  prevented  the  Roman  engineers  from 
carrying  out  their  plans  as  usual.' 

Die  Kastelle  bei  Ohringen, — Near  this  place  there 
were  two  Roman  forts,  Ost-oder  RendelkasteU  and 
Westoder  Biirgkaatell,  and  a  bathing  establishment 
{v.  PL  n,  Fig.  2,  where  the  low  pillars  of  the  hypo- 
caust  are  distinctly  marked  ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  2,  is  an  attempt 
at  a  restoration  of  the  baths).  Many  inscriptions  have 
been  found  here  and  objects  of  various  materials — gold, 
bronze,  iron,  glass,  terra-cotta  and  stone.  Some  are 
preserved  in  the  Collection  of  Antiquities  at  Stuttgart. 

Das  Kastell  Unterbobingen  is  one  of  the  greater  camps 
in  the  series,  and  nearly  square.  The  Porta  praetona 
faces  the  north  and  the  LiTnes.  There  are  two  towers 
at  the  gates,  not  projecting  beyond  the  wall,  therefore  not 
propttgnacula,  as  at  Trfeves  and  Ratisbon.'      The  Porta 

*  In  tbu  memoir  I  have  planed  three  "  Debersichtakorte  des  obergermSDilobea 

c«reU.    in    the    order  of    their  geo-  „„d  nvetiMhen  Lime*.  ■  f«tge,teUte«, 

grspnio*!  pontion,  bBginning  with  tbo         ^" 

most  northerlj  and   procaedjng  south-  Q    ''ormu'^etM    rOmi«chM    Kasteli " 

HAtds.     CtterburkeD  it  aitnated  etut  of  (G-renmll).     There  are   also  plans  oC 

the  rJTer^eckar,  in   the   latitude  of  eacli  fort  and  mapa  of  the  immediate 

Heidelberg ;    Oehringen,  nearly  aa   far  nei^hbnurbood. 

■aouth  of  0*t«rbiirkeD  u  Heilbronn  ia  i  '  I«onardy,  Panorama  vo»  Trier  Mwif 

UnterbObinfcen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  UtagefnmgeK,  pp.  24, 2S,  two  engnniiigs 

riTBF  Bema  in  the   aame    latitude    aa  of    the    Porttt-Nign,    Stadteeite     und 

StDttgait.      A    map    giTine  a  general  Nordseite.     Arendt,  Dot  moamaitntalt 

Tiew  of  the  boundary  vail  ig  appended  Trier,  TaT.  Ill,  Fig.  1,  "  Fenp.  Anaioht 

to  ea^  leparate  deacription  of  the  forte,  dor  Forta-Nigra";  1  bit.  Grundriu,  tM., 
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decumana  (opposite  the  praetori<t)  had  one  entrance,  the 
side  gates  two  entrances;  at  the  north-west  end  the 
foundations  of  a  rectangular  building  for  artillery  were 
discovered.  The  ground-plan  can  be  distinctly  traced ; 
while  the  position  and  form  of  the  praetorium  are  normal, 
the  sacellum  has  a  striking  peculiarity — a  smaller  apse 
was  added  to  the  larger  one.  Probably  the  smaller  one 
was  higher,  and  contained  images  of  deities  raised  on  a 
platform,  with  the  wall  of  the  larger  apse  as  a  facade. 
Rooms  9  and  10,  PL  I,  were  provided  with  apparatus  for 
heating,  and  the  floor  in  the  hypocaust  was  supported  by 
small  pillars  of  tufa  50  centimetres  high.  Inequality  of 
surface  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  camp ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  landslip  during  the  Boman 
occupation.  Among  the  objects  found  we  may  especially 
notice  the  fragment  of  a  military  diploma  of  honourable 
discharge  {honesta  mi&sio),  PL  II,  Fig.  3,  fully  explained 
in  the  text,  p.  6,  Bronzen  I.' 


p.  12,  "Dis  gew&ltige  Porta  Uitrtu,apiter 
tlimeonskirche,  PorlB  nigra  geDuint,  an 
der  Nordoitoeite,  nacn  dsm  Vorort 
'Mur '  IQ."  Arch.  Jour.,  18»l, 
XLVIII,  mj  paper  on  "Tlia  Boman 
Antiquities  o(  AuEibuF);  Bod  lUtiibon," 
3fla-40a,  t«it  and  notet,  and  iUiiatTa- 
tiOQ  from  a  phatoicraph  of  the  Port* 
Proetoria  a.%  tlie  latter  city,  facing 
p.  400. 

Propugnaailum  in  also  lucd  aa  a 
nautiEal  term,  and  means  a  tower  on 
the  deck  ot  a  ship  from  which  missiles 
vrere  dischargod.  Winckelmann,  Monu- 
menti  Antichi  innditi,  Tom.  II,  Parte 
qnarta,  Capilolo  XV,  p.  280  :  "  Qucete 
torn  .  .  .  aolerano  eessre  due,  una 
alia  poppa,  e  I'altra  alia  prord,"  etc. 
Tom.  Ill,  pi.  207  (folio),  llauuieiater, 
Denimaler,  art.  "Seeweser,"  p.  1608: 
"  Da*  Deok  der  Kalapliraiiten  trug  noch 
Pollui  1.  92,  xiiweileti  holieme  'liirme, 
irviryla,  ivrrei,  prapugfiae«la,  die  aut 
den  •■UfyyoSx'"  ruliteii."  Ibid.,  p,  163*, 
folding  ptBte.  Tafol  IX.  Plinj,  Nat. 
.ffuf.,XXXII,  Sect.  I,  §3 :  "Sed  armatae 
eloiBCi  imponunt  aibi  turrium  propug. 
nacula,  ut  in  mari  quoque  pugnetiir 
TBlute  muris."  Tacitut,  Annals,  XV, 
9.  "Interim  Corbulo  .  .  .  navea 
maffniltidine  praentantei,  el  connexat 
trabibm,  ac  turribtii  aucloM,  agit  per 
amnem."  The  aame  vord  occun  In 
Horacv's  First  Epode,  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  poema,  addressed  to  Maecenas 
before  the  battle  of  Aclitun  : 


"  Ibis  Libumis  inter  sita  navinm, 

Aiuioe,  pnpugnacula." 
FloFus,  hb.  4,  cop.  11,  §  5,  describes 
Anton;'  tz\\i^."T«rribiitafq%e  tabit  lalit 
nlleoatae,  caitetlonim  et  vrbiitm  tpeci^" 
The  edition  of  Qtaevius,  Amsterdam, 
1702,  p.  600,  has  an  engraving  of  a 
trireme  from  Trajan's  Column. 

'  Tabula*  imettae  mUtioni*  tm  treW 
known  to  English  ontiqaaries,  having 
been  discorered  in  our  own  ooantrj'. 
Lapidaritim  Septemlrionale,  pp.  3-8, 
Diploicata  found  at  Ualpos  in  Cheshire, 
Sydenham  Common  in  Eent,  and 
Rireling  in  Yorkshire,  folio  phitoa  in 
the  same  colours  as  the  originala.  Many 
hare  been  broui;ht  lo  light  suhseqnentlj 
to  the  publication  of  Orelli's  CoUectio 
Iiueriptiontm  Laiiuarum,  1828,  vide 
Noa.  7a7,  2652,  3571,  3577  *eqq.  Some 
of  these  "  recena  reperts  "  appear  in  the 
Su^tplement  to  that  work  by  Heazen 
aee  espocially  6857,  6857a,  from  Car- 
nun  turn,  Deutach-Altenburg,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  Kuast-HietoriacheD 
Sommlungen  at  Vienna  (n.  Baron  Ed. 
Ton  Soeken  in  Sitxnngtbtrickta  d.  pkU, 
hint.  Claue  der  k.  k.  AJcad.  der  WUtem- 
ichnften.  Vol.  XI,  faac.  II  taqq.,  tab. 
III).  One  of  these  docmnenti  may  be 
aeen  in  tlie  Paulas  Musenm  at.  Worms, 
and  therefore  not  far  distant  from  the 
boundary  wall  which  we  hare  beau 
oonsidering. 
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St.  Bernard  said  Reapice,  prospire,  siispice ;  and  it  is 
the  privilego  of  the  old  to  look  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards.  \Vhen  we  contrast  the  position  of  antiqxmrian 
studies  at  present  with  what  it  was  in  the  last  century, 
and  even  nearer  our  own  time,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  Scholars 
formerly  indulged  in  learned  but  fanciful  conjectures 
which  only  exposed  them  to  ridicule ;'  but  now,  by 
examination  of  existing  monuments,  by  comparing  them 
■with  each  other,  by  observing  the  characteristics  of 
different  styles  and  periods,  and  conducting  those 
researches  in  the  light  of  the  best  revisions  of  ancient 
texts,  archeeology  has  been  elevated  into  a  science,  and, 
purified  from  error,  rests  upon  foundations  both  solid  and 
secure. 


The  paragraph  in  Virfiil,  Jrlneid,  I,  8-11,  a  part  of  which  appears- 
on  the  mosaic  at  Sonaee,  deserves  to  be  quoted  entire  :— 

"  If  uu,  mihi  MDMia  memory,  quo  numine  laoo, 
QuidTS  dolens,  regina  dcum  tot  Tolvere  cuiu 
luigDem  piet«te  Tirum,  tot  odire  Inborca 
Inpulerit.    Tsntoene  animU  cftsleitibus  irae  ?  ' 

One  clause,  quo  numine  laeeo,  presents  some  difficalty,  and  has  heen 
varionsly  interpreted.  It  cannot  mean  an  inquiry  as  to  what  deity 
htue  been  ofTended,  which  would  be  nnneceasar;  because  Jauo  has  been 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  fourth  line.  The  participle  in  Latin  is 
often  used  where  the  English  idiom  prefers  a  substantive,  so  that 
numen  laeaum  would  be  equivalent  to  laeiio  nwninit,  an  offence  against 
the  deity  of  Juno,  as  A.U.C.  (i.e.  ab  urbe  condita)  is  translated  from 
the  foitndaiion  of  Borne.  Henry  explains  n?(me»  =  arhitriuTn,.  See  the 
note  in  Conington's  Virgil,  edited  by  Kettleship,  Vol.  II,  p.  4  tea., 
and  the  Journal  of  Fhihlogy,  Vol.  XVII,  Ho.  34,  pp.  157,  158. 

8ov»»e  is  the  French  form  of  the  modem  name  Susa,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Badrwnetmn — the  place  to  which  Hannibal  ded  after  the 

•  Stokclej'i  writing*  ait   a  itrikiog  tMques."     The  newwt  parallel  I  know 

example  of  this  itjle.    A  Frencli  critic  to   thia   itran^e   compound  of  learning 

ia  the  Ifouvelle    Biographic     Oinfraie  and  fbllj  is  to  be  Been  in  Bontlej"!  notes 

hM  eetimUed  tbem  correctly  :    "  C'^tait  on  the  ParadiMt  Loil — chancterised  bj 

un  homme  bon,  maU  bixaire,  un  wvant  Biihop   .Vun-ton    ai  the    "  Dotages   of 

remarijaable,    mois    emportd   ^  une  Dr. Bentle}-"inthepKfacDtoAiieditian 

imagiiiation  fougueuie,  que  \a\  faiiait  of  the  poem. 
c«mmettra    let   eireur*   les    plus   fnn- 
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decisive  battle  of  Zaroa.  C.  I.  L..  VIII,  1,  p.  14,  §  VII,  "  Colonia 
Concordia  Ulpia  TraJAoa  Angasta  Fru^fera  Hadmmelaiu,  postea 
JuBtinianojiolis  (Su»a)."  Tribu  Papiria  Provincia  Bytaoena,  laacir. 
NoH,  59-67,  with  a  Hketch  of  its  history. 

Comp.  Mrs.  JameaoD,  The  History  of  otir  Lord  a$  exemplified  in 
Works  of  Art,  etc.,  II,  144,  "  The  Crucifixion,"  full  page  engi-avisKi 
which  also  corrobomtea  reicarks  made  above  concerning  river-gods 
with  horns,  "  Early  ivory  of  the  ninth  ceotnry,"  "  Classic  personifica- 
tions of  Water  and  Earth,"  the  one  a  bearded  and  horned  river-god  ndth 
a  fish  or  an  oar  in  his  hand,  sometimes  riding  on  a  dolphin,  and  with  a 
stream  issning  from  his  subverted  am. 

For  a  very  early  representation  of  the  Cmcifizion,  see  The  Lewi* 
Collection  of  Qema  and  Sings,  by  Professor  J.  Henry  Uiddletoa,  p.  84, 
with  engraving.  Two  fignres  are  standing  by ;  one  is  Longinns  with 
the  spear  that  pierced  Christ's  side. 

Oer  appears  to  have  the  same  root  ae  the  Greek  laiaot,  for  the 
change  from  S  to  R  presents  no  objection,  being  very  common ;  e.g., 
we  have  the  adverb  hier,  here,  and  the  adjective  connected  with  it, 
hiesig,  in  this  place  or  conntry,  native.  Comp,  Key  on  the  Alphabet, 
p.  91  iiq.,  Hisen  iron,  Hose  hare,  Besen  broom ;  and  s.v.  Oer, 
Etymologitches  WoTterbucK  der  Deutschen  Spracke,  by  Fiiedrich  Klage. 
The  Latin  form  of  this  Greek  word  is  gaegum,,  which  occors  in  Vir^l, 
.Sneid,  VllI,  661,  where  the  poet  describes  the  OatJs  besieging 
the  Capitol,  represented  on  the  shield  of  ^ceas. 


De  Vit  in  hia  edition  of  ForcellinCs  Lexicon  has  a  good  article  on 
Qaeswm,  and  observes  that  two  of  the^e  epears  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  being  carried  together.  From  ancient  anthers  wo  learn 
that  the  gaetwn  was  a  Gallic  javelin,  but  was  also  nsed  by  other 
nations.  In  the  Third  Book,  De  Bella  Qallico,  Chaps.  1-6,  Csesar 
relates  the  campaign  conducted  by  bis  lientenant  Galba  against  the 
Nantnates,  Veragri  and  Sedani,  sonth-east  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
(Lemanna).  Ibid.  Book  IV,  Chap.  10,  where  Ceeaar  traces  the  courae 
of  the  Rhine  from  its  source.  We  find  the  first  of  these  tribes  in  most 
editions,  hnt  there  mttst  be  some  mistake  in  the  manoscripts,  because 
the  geographical  position  of  the  Nantoates  is  far  west  of  the  river. 
being  between  Villenenve  and  Martigoy,  north  of  Uont  Blano,  and 
near  Charaonniz.  The  territories  of  these  three  tribes  are  accnrately 
defined  lib.  cital..  Chap.  I,  init.  "  ah  finibus  Allobrognm,  et  laoa 
Lemanno,  et  flnmine  Rhodano,  ad  snmniBe  Alpes  pertinent." 

Galba,  who  commanded  the  twelfth  legion,  fixed  bis  winter  quarters 
at  Octodnrus  (Martigny),  where  the  Rhone  receives  the  Dranoe; 
and  we  may  notice  that  the  Romans  showed  the  same  wisdom  here 
fts  they  did  in  choosing  Castra  Vetera  (Xanten)  for  a  military 
station  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Rhine  and  Lippe.  Not  many  days 
had  elapsed  when  the  general  was  informed  by  scouts  that  the 
Gauls  in  great  force  had  occupied  the  Buirounding  mountains. 

A  council  of  war  was  held,  when  it  was  decided  to  defend  the 
camp.  The  enemy,  after  a  short  interval,  rushed  down  on  all  sides, 
hurling  stones  and  javelins  (jjaesa)  ;  at  first  they  broke  the  rampart 
and  filled  up  the  trenches,  but  afterwards  in  a  successful  sortie 
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(«r»pHone  facta)  th^  gairison,  BDironndiD);  the  Oanlii,  slaughtered 
the  third  part  of  their  ftrmy,  and  pat  the  rest  to  flight  in  aach 
nmfoaion  that  they  did  not  Tentnre  to  take  ap  a  position  eren  on 
high  ground.  Galbo,  aatiafied  with  thia  Tictory,  abandoned  the 
camp  and  qniclcl;  retired  to  the  Roman  Province,  which  at  that 
time  was  of  the  same  extent  as  the  modem  Danphin4,  Frorence  and 
Langoedoc. 

To  the  remarks  already  made  the  followinfj^  references  may 
he  added : — Oastav  Korting,  Lateinitck-mmanitcket  Wdrterimeh, 
"  fioemm.  2,  Wnrfspiesa ;  franz :  9^<'i  Fike  (altfrz.  gieser  =*  getdruTn). 
See  aUo  Armstrong,  Qaelic  Bietionarg,  s.v.  Qeit,  a  npear,  a  javelin  ; 
a   fishing    spear.       Hesgehii     Lexicon,    I.     412 :     "  raiam-ifLpoKiev 

i\aai&ii/»n'.      icai    ufO^    rora/iov.     oi     Si     piaOov.    4     uirVov     i/aiirr^piai: 

Pollux,  Onomattieon,  edit.  Dindorf,  1824,  II,  100,  agrees  n-ith 
He«ychiiiB  in  stating  that  this  jarelia  was  all  iron,  both  bead  and 

■touk.  Lib.  VII:  te^Xaiov  AF.  rtpl  miijTiK&i'  lexvav  xai  T&v  'ioiTWi'. 
§   IM,  Ao/nifovv,  idpv  o\oaili^pO¥,      loXeiTai  ia   falaoi,  cai   l<m   Ai/SvcoV, 

Amu/iationet,  V,  p.  458,  nisi  legend nni  foerit  'Ijiiipitoy  pro 
Ai^twdr. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  foremost  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
ceatniT  should  have  selected  for  himself  two  names,  neither  of 
which  is  pare  Latin.  Deaiderin*  does  not  ooonr  even  in  the  littt  of 
worda  whioh  yorcellini  has  excluded  from  his  Lexicon  of  Claiaieal 
Lalinily — "a  nobis  imprubata  et  expnlsa" — and  admitted  only  into 
the  Supplement  1  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Bailey  in  the  Anctarinm 
appended  to  Forcellini's  work,  or  by  Dncange  in  his  Glossary.  Bat 
we  meet  with  it  as  a  proper  name  at  a  late  period,  borne  by  the  last 
ot  the  Lombard  kings,  whom  Charlemairne  conquered  and  dethroned, 
about  A.D.  775  (Gibbon'a  Decline  and  FaU,  Chap.  XLIX,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  156,  edit.  Dr.  William  Smith). 

No  less  than  five  Desiderii  are  mentioned  as  saints.  Vide 
Potthast'a  Index  to  the  Ada  Sanetomm :  "  Vollstandigeres  Ver- 
seichnisB  der  Heiligen,  ihre  Tage  nnd  Feste."  One  of  them,  called 
by  the  French  St.  Didier  or  Dizier,  is  third  in  the  catalogue 
of  Bishops  of  Langres,  bnt  in  the  case  of  tlie  earlier  namea 
aocnracy  cannot  be  guaranteed.  Memoirs  of  the  local  Archteoiogical 
Society,  Vol.  Ill,  1881.  Let  deques  de  Langres,  Stvde  Epigraphique, 
Sigillographique  et  Hiraldiqve,  pp.  2  and  3.  St.  Didier  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded  by  Crocus,  chief  of  a  band  of  barbarians  who 
besieged  this  city,  having  vainly  endeavonred  to  ictereede  in  favour 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  date  ot  these  events  is  assigned  by  some  to 
tbe  year  264,  by  others  to  411,  a  discrepancy  which  may  cause  a 
ahndaw  of  doubt  to  pass  over  the  biographies  of  the  old  annalists. 
Appended  to  the  account  of  the  martyrdom,  we  read  in  the  Ada 
Sanctorum  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  translation  of  his  remains, 
1314  A. D. :  "  Fretiosnm  corpus  .  .  .  capnt  suom  snper  pectus  ejna 
in  manibus  ten  ens,  a  deputatia  do  tnmnlo  est  sublatnm."  He  was 
,bnried  in  the  Church  of  Sainte-Madeleine,  afterwards  called  by  the 
name  of  the  martyr.  At  present  the  apse  of  this  cbarch  has  been 
incladed  in  the  Mueenm  building,  and  forms  the  hall  of  antiquities. 
The  restored  tomb  of  St.  Didier  occupies  tbe  centre ;  it  bears  an 
iQKnption  ending  with  the  words,  "  Mort  victime  ds  son  d^vonement 
4  U  Ville  "  (Mem.  de  la  8oc.  Eiet.  rf  Arclieol.  de  Langrts,  III,  65  (eg.) 
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and  ray  psper  on  "The  AntiqnitieR  of  jMnnna  and  Besaii90ii," 
Arch.  Jour.,  XLTII,  90,  Cathedral  of  Saint  itammet. 

I  ba,ve  already  stated  that  Eratmtu  is  an  incorrect  word.  The 
Greek  form  is  'Epaa/iiot,  which  occurs  in  Simonides,  ^schylns, 
Xenophon  and  other  ancient  authors,  and  is  obvionBly  connected 
with  tpa/iai, Kmo;  e/Hio^amo;  ^piui,  amor.  Era^mng  himself  afterwards 
discovered  bis  mistake,  and  called  his  godson  Joannes  Eiasmins 
Frobenias  (Jortin,  ep.  citat.,  I,  3). 

The  passsge  in  Dion  Cassias  referred  to  above,  LIV,  22,  is   very 

important,  'Ea^akomei  ow  ti  t^c  j^wpav  ToWaxa^fp  "1*1  a/i^poffpoi, 
airroi  TC  ku!  £10  tiuv  vvaarpaitiiaiv,  ta'i  u  76  Tifitpiat  Kal  fia  t^v  Xi/ivqi 
irXoiod    KO/tiaGitt,    aa-o    Tt   ^ov•rov    icartrKTi^av    aiinovt    wi    itairroct    aipiai 

avp./ii'^vvirtei,  r,  t,  \,  etc.  This  bistorian,  who  seems  to  have  com- 
pOBed  his  work  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century,  naay  bo 
regarded  as  a  snfficient  authority  for  the  foregoing  statement.  .  "  He 
had  access  to  many  sources  of  infonnation  no  longer  eitant,  and 
proves  himself  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  them."  The  campaigns 
of  DrusDs  and  Tiberius  against  the  Khaeti  (Tirol)  and  Vindelici 
(Bavaria)  are  known  to  ns  from  the  writings  of  Strabo,  IV,  6,  206, 
and  Snetonins,  Vila  Tiberii.  9 ;  and  their  victories  are  celebrated  in 
the  most  martial  of  Horace's  Odeg,  Carm.  IV,  iv,  17  : — 


and  ibid;  liv,  9 : — 

"  Hilite  nam  tua 
T)nisua  Oenaunoa,  imptaoidum  gemu, 
SreuDoique  velocea  et  arcea 
Alpibn*  itnpoeitai  tramendii 
Dejeoit  acer  plut  viae  utnplioi. 
Major  Neronum  moz  grave  praelinm 
Commiait,  itumaneaque  Baelos 
Auspiciia  pepulit  Mcundii." 

See  Beutley's  note  on  the  former  passage.     He  snbstitates  Roetia  for 
Rhoeti,    and    gives    refei-ences  to   many    authors.      Orelli,    in    his 

'  commentary  on  the  latter  ode,  quotes  part  of  an  inscHption 
in  tropaeo  Alpium  containing  the  nameti  Brenni,  Vindelioi  and 
Genaunes.  We  owe  it  to  Pliny,  Nat.  m»t.,  Ill,  11,  24,  §§  136,  137, 
ed.  Sillig,  I,  263  eeq.  It  states  that  the  trophy  was  erected  in 
honanr  of  Tiberius,  "  Qitod  ejut  ductu  antpiciitque  gentes  Alpinae 
omnen  quae  a  tiia^i  mipero  ad  tn/erum  perltnthanl  Mtb  t'mpertunt  pop. 
Bom.  aunt  redaetae."  Tbe  total  nnraber  of  these  nations  amounts  to 
forty-four,  inclndint;  four  subdivisions  of  the  Tindelici.  The  Brenni 
inhabited  North  Tirol ;  their  name  sui'vives  in  the  Brenner  Pass, 
through  which  the  railway  from  Innsbruck  to  Terona  is  carried,  also 

.  in  Bruneck,  a  station  north-east  of  Brixen,  on  the  line  from 
Franzensfeste  to  Villach.  Compare  0. 1.  L.,  Ill,  2,  706,  "  De  Baetiae 
Provinciae  origine  et  finibns." 

Tasgetinm  has  l>een  mentioned  aa  the  name  of  a  town  near  the 
Lake  of  Conbtance.  Tasgetius  in  Csessr,  Bell.  OaU.,  V,  25,  is  a 
nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  Camntes  (Ghsrtres), 
restored  by  Coiflar  to  tbe  kingdom  which  his  ancestors  had  held. 
However,  after  a  short  reign  he  was  openly  assassinated.  The  coins  of 
Tasgetias  are  nnmeroua.    Catalogue  dee  Mormaiet  Qatthitei,  by  Mnret 
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und  Chftbonillet,  p.  139,  *eq..  Nog.  6295-6307:  Atla$  de»  Monnaift 
Gmtloites.  bj  Heni-i  De  Irt  Tour,  PI.  XIX,  No.  6295,  "  EAKESOOYIZ. 
T6te  d'ApolIon  diad^m6e  i,  droite ;  derrifire,  une  feviille ;  Rev. 
TASGHTIOS.  P6gasB  gallopant  ^  droite."  M.  de  la  Saussaye 
eapposed  that  EAKESnOYlX  wae  the  grandfather  of  Tasgetioa: 
whiuh  TTOQld  agree  well  with  Cssar's  words  Rummo  loco  natits;  hnt 
M.  de  Longperier  thinks  that  wo  have  here  a  sarname  of  Apollo. 
The  obverse  of  the  coin  ie  imitated  from  the  gens  Calpumia,  and  the 
reverse  from  the  Tilia.  Compare  Babelnn,  Momiaiet  da  la  Beptib- 
llque  Uo«iaine,  T,  289-297,  300-302  ;  II,  489-^1 . 

As  the  coins  of  Tasgetius  were  copied  from  the  Roman  denarii 
Calpiirnia  and  Titia,  so  those  of  Tatinns,  a  Gnllic  chief,  imitated 
Titia  and  Maroia ;  they  have  the  legend  TATINOS  on  the  reverae, 
with  the  device — Cavalier,  an  galop,  &  droite;  roqs  les  pieds  da 
fheval,  nn  rameau.  CataUgue  dei  Monnaiet  Qnuloineg,  p.  98,  Nob. 
4382-4391.  Adolphe  Doehftlaia,  Detiription  d-n  Medaill^a  OavloUet 
de  laBibUothique  Royale,  1846,  pp.  109-111,  "  Imitationa  Couanlaires," 
where  varioDs  explanalions  o(  the  obveise  are  cited,  some  of  them 
highly  improbable.  For  the  reverse,-  compare  Babelon,  vp.  dint.. 
Vol.  IT, "  Marcia,"  §§  3,  4.  Q.  Marcins  Philippns,  L.  Marcius  Philippns, 
])p.  186-188,  Nos.  11,  12,  especially  the  latter.  Revere— etatne 
eqcentre  repr^Mntant  nn  guerrier  qni  tieut  nne  branche  dans  la  main 
droite  J  sons  le  cheval,  nn  ramean  incline.  These  coins  are  curions, 
showing  one  of  the  Philips,  Kings  oE  Macedon  and  the  helmet 
ornamented  with  bnll's  horac,  also  the  head  of  Philip  Y.,  helmeted 
with  diadem  and  cheekpiecea  (rapayvaBiifv) — a  portrait  like  that  on 
Macedonian  money.  Riah,  op.  eit.,  b.t.  buecula,  galea;  Juvenal,  X, 
134,  "  Lorica,  et  fract&  de  caaside  bncenia  pendens." 

The  flotilla  whioh  Tibeiins  lannched  ou  the  Lake  of  Constance 
flDggests  to  me  an  historicnl  parallel,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
noticed  by  preceding  writers.  In  the  year  1652  Rosit  Castle  enr- 
rendered  to  the  Parliamentary  army  nnder  QeneraJ  Lndlow.  It  is 
sitnated  on  an  island,  or  rather  peninsnla,  in  the  Lower  Lake  near 
Killamey,  and  the  saperstitions  natives  believed  in  a  prophecy  that 
this  fortress  could  not  betaken  till  a  ship  abonld  snim  npon  their 
waters ;  hence  they  were  proportionately  disheartened  by  the  spectActe 
which  Ludlow  describes  in  his  Memoirs,  printed  at  Viray  (««)  in 
the  Cantou  of  Bern,  MDCXCVIII,  I,  416.  "When  we  had 
received  onr  Boats,  each  of  which  was  capable  of  con'tainirg  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Men,  I  ordered  one  of  them  to  be  rowed  abont 
the  Water  in  order  to  find  ont  the  most  convenient  Place  for  Landing 
spoa  the  Enemy;  which  they  perceiving,  thought  fit  by  a  timely 
enbmission  to  prevent  the  Danger  that  threatned  them."  Donbtless 
■he  boats  were  brought  from  Killorglin  np  the  River  Laune  to  Lough 
Leane  (both  words  were  probably  the  same  originally)  called  toe 
Lower  Lake  by  boatmen,  guides  and  guide-books  ;  not  fi-om  Kinsale, 
)LS  some  have  supposed  which  is  too  distant.  Moreover,  the  transport 
ncrosa  the  monntains,  and  by  bad  roada  in  those  times,  was  almost 
impossible,  especially  when  we  consider  the  size  of  the  boats. 

Ludlow  voted  for  the  eiecntion  of  Charles  I.,  and  aftorwards 
opposed  Cromwell  because  he  aimed  at  supreme  power.  "  II  etait 
Tepnblicain  dans  lo  pnrlement,  il  mourot  r^publicain  sur  Ics  bords  dn 
lac  de  Geneve."     Biographic  Studies  on  the  English  Eevohilion,  by  M. 

''^ooglc 
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Gnisot,  ERfi^liRh  Translation,  29-58;  ue  aim  GaiEot,  Sittoire  de 
la  Republique  d'AngUterre  at  da  Cr<mw«a  (lft49-1656).  II,  171- 
177,  for  the  coaveroation  between  the  Protector  and  Lndh>w,  given 
in  Krfenw. 

The  description  ot  the  mnnenm  referred  to  above  deals  cbi«fl7  with 
the  prehistonc  remaina  discovered  in  the  nei^bhoarbood  of  Constanre. 
Afb^r  a  notice  of  objeotn  in  the  collection  wbirh  exhibit  sncoesKive 
geoloffioat  periods,  an  account  is  ^ven  of  the  earliest  tnoes  of  hnmas 
beinnrx,  and  of  researoheH  that  hare  made  as  acquainted  with  caT&> 
dwelling,  probably  inhabited  four  thonsand  yearn  ago, 

From  vrriters  preoedinf;  Herodotns  we  learn  the  ase  of  oaves  for 
habitation  and  for  bnrial,  bot  the  father  of  history  is  the  firat  to 
employ  the  term  Troglodyte*.  TpwiXi)  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  verb  Tptifv,  pTpatov,  to  gnaw,  and  properly  means  a  hole  made  by 
gnawing.  Compare  rpaf^/una,  sweetmeats,  Aristophanes,  Achar- 
niant,  v.  1901  »eq. : — 

"  «Tc0a«Bi,  foipev,  tparfifitaff ,  oT  wopirai  rupa, 
SuuXoi,  'w\aKovirr%9,  fflfira^nSiTct,  irpia" 
From  Tfio7fl/«iTa  comes  the  French  word  dragfet.  Slepbens,  Thetavrut 
Linguae  Graecae,  edit.  Didot*,  ^ivea  examples  of  TjmrrfXofvn}*  and 
Tpai'^\ofvTiKo\  fn>in  Anntotle,  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  amonfirst  them 
from  Tetfamenta  XII  FcUriarchamm,  p.  636  nit. :  "  Aioff^rij  Za^eifXt-v 
rtp'i  tiimrkayj^i/iat  kq\  eXe'um."  Cap.  4,  i^vret  70^  t^vo^sv  t^v  ^u^oXifi-, 
iwaptvOijoar  iia  rpn-^XoicaXw^T&v  ev  rif  avmopif"  BO  Dr.  Sinker  reads  in 
bis  edition,  p.  166,  but  in  a  footnote  we  tind  that  Codex  Oxonienais 
has  ipm-iKocviSiv — MSS.  Lat.  per  atpero*  timti.  If  we  accept  this 
variant,  the  patriarch  relates  that  the  merchants  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren  (Genesis,  chap,  xxxvii,  w.  23-28)  left 
the  high  road,  and  went  by  a  short  way  through  the  country  o( 
the  Troglodytes.  In  rpayXotoXmiruv  it  might  be  sapposed  that,  by 
the  error  of  tbe  transcriber  or  printer,  a  has  taken  the  plaoe  of  b'  : 
but  this  form  of  tbe  word  is  supported  by  hpnr^or  and  -rpaftjpm, 

Herodotus,  IV,  163,  informa  ns  that  the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes 
were  the  Rwifteat  men  of  whom  he  had  received  any  account,  that 
they  lived  on  serpents,  lizards,  and  similar  reptiles,  and  that  they  did 
not  speak  a  language  like  any  other,  but  screeched  like  bats.  Au 
author  quoted  by  Baehr  tn  loco  mentions  as  an  Arabic  snying  that 
tbe  English  nud  the  Fellahtn,  the  lowest  class  in  Egypt,  whistle  like 
birds.  This  observation  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  our  national 
pride ;  it  results  from  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  sibilant  sounds 
in  tbe  languaire  of  yes.  In  the  same  chapter  Herodotns  speaks  oF  the 
Garamantes  (Ferzan)  chasing  the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes  with  four- 
borsed  chariots,  donbtless  to  carry  them  away  and  sell  them  as  slaves. 

But  tbe  geographer  Strabo  is  a  still  more  important  authority 
than  tbe  early  biatorian,  becanse  he  roeutions  this  people  often,  and 
gives  many  details.  Lib.  XVI,  §  4,  Vol.  VI,  p.  395,  edit.  Siebenfcees, 
he  defines  their  position  from  Hero  to  Ftolemais  Theron  or  Feramm, 
both  on  the  western  coast  of  tlio  Red  Sea;  ibid.,  §  17,  pp.  424-427, 
he  describes  their  manners  and  customs.  Of  the  Latin  authors  for 
this  subject  Pliny  is  the  most  copious ;  the  references  in  his  Natural 
Hitfory,  ».v.  Trogodyticae  (mc)  occupy  nearly  one  column  and  a  half, 
closely  printed,  in  Sillig's  critical  edition,  Vol,  VIII,  p.  402  aeq. 
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Kellar'e  Lake  Ihotllxng$  in  Sieitterland  and  other  Parts  of  Europe, 
thoagh  not  a  recent  work,  ie  atill  a  good  aathority  for  remains  of 
tills  diss  brongkb  to  light  in  the  neigfabonrhood  of  Constance.  The 
Hnglish  translation,  hy  J.  E.  Lee,  from  whom  I  qnote,  appeared  in 
1866.  He  notices  particularly  Allenibach  and  MarkelSngen  on  tba 
Unlersee,  which  is  the  westera  branch  of  the  Bodcn-Sefi,  pp.  87-95 ; 
and  WaUhansen  on  the  Ueberlinger-tiee,  the  north-western  branch 
of  the  same  lalce,  pp.  96-122.  At  the  last  of  these  pages  discoveries 
are  shown  in  a  tabular  form.  The  same  anthor  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing accotmt  of  objects  found  in  these  settlements,  especially  articles 
mannractared  from  vegetable  fibre  and  flax — e.g.  cordn,  ropes,  linen 
cloth — in  a  variety  of  patterns  and  ezcelleat  preservation  ;  they  wertt 
evidently  suitable  for  the  nse  of  a  popniation  occupied  in  hnnting, 
navigation  and  fishing  (Plates  LXXXII-LXXXVI). 

Compare  Anton  Springer,  Mandbuch  der  Kunttgeeehichte,  I, 
Altertam,  Fiinfte  vennehrte  AuEe^,  bearbeitet  von  Adolf  Micfaaelis : 
"Die  Resto  von  Flechtwerken,  die  in  den  Pfahlbaaten  gefundeii 
wnrden  (Fig.  1),  zeigea  dentlich  die  natiirliche  Entstehnug  ron 
Unstera,  welche  bereits  voUstandig  den  Beiz  eines  Ornaments 
besitzen  and  als  Scbmnckform  seitdem  die  m&nnigfachste  Verwen- 
diing  gefdnden  haben."  The  illastration  contains  six  specimens  of 
textile  fabrics,  p.  2,  Fig.  \,  "  Flechtarbeiten  ans  Schweizer  Pfahlban- 
ten."  This  excellent  work  is  adorned  by  many  engravings,  admirably 
executed,  in  some  cases  derived  from  recent  discoverien,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  ordinary  compilations.  It  displays,  as  far  as  poRsible  in  oaa 
volume,  the  glories  of  ancient  art — rei  anliquts  laudia  et  artis. 

The  Irish  crannoges  differ  widely  from,  the  constructions  we  have 
been  considering.  They  are  islets  in  lakes,  surrounded  by  stockades 
fonned  of  rongh  piles  of  timber,  generally  oaken,  by  which  an. 
enclosed  area  was  fortified.  Thus  they  became  a  place  of  retreat  for 
robbers  and  predatory  chiefs.  A  short  bat  instructive  article 
in  tho  Archceological  Journal,  III,  44r-i9,  1846,  throws  light  not 
only  on  this  subject,  but  slso  on  tbe  state  oC  Ireland  daring  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1567,  a  witness,  giving  evidence 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  stated  that  a  native  chieftain,  0' Neil, 
razed  bis  strongest  castles  which  he  did  not  trust  for  his  safety,  and 
"  that  fortiGcation  that  he  only  dependeth  apon  is  Eartin  ^Te$h'ie(Lt«r 
2o^^'(  in  his  conntry."  Notices  of  several  crannoges  are  appended 
from  the  Annals  of  the  Foitr  Masters,  and  they  are  snid  to  have  been 
very  numerous  iu  the  County  Monagban,  which  is  studded  with  small 
lakes.  These  islets  were  generally  artiScial,  and  many  objects, 
especially  weapons,  have  been  found  there;  among  them  a  bronze 
lumdle  of  a  javelin  with  a  loop  attached  to  it  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  classical  antiquary,  reminding  him  of  the  atnentnTn 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  jEtieid,  IX,  665:  "  Intendant  acres  arcus, 
amentaqne  torquent."  By  means  of  this  thong  "  a  rotatory  motion 
was  given  to  tbe  missile  before  it  was  discharged,"  which  accounts 
for  tbe  use  of  the  verb  torqueo.  Compare  tho  phroae  to  throw  silk, 
both  the  Latin  and  Enf^liab  words  having  a  double  meaning,  hurl  and 
twist  (Professor  Key,  On  the  Alphabet,  p.  99,  §  3  of  the  letter  T).  In 
Lucan  the  verb  amento  occurs,  Pharialta,  VI,  221 : — 

"  Qaum  jaenlum  parrs  lAbji  unentavit  habenB." 

I  ,1  zed  ty  Google 
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For  the  form  oF  the  nonn  amentu-m,  aeo  Vfrgili  Maronis  Carmina  ad 
pritlinatn  orlhographiam,  quoad  Hut  fieri  potuii,  revocala.  ed.  Philip 
Wegner;  fifth  volume  of  fleyne  b  Virgil  re-eclit«d,  p.  416,  "Verins 
pnto  avanentnm,  gemioata  m,  nt  ibi  extat  in  Medic. " ;  Festm,  25. 
"  Qui  hoc  vocabalnm  a  Qraeco  a/ifta  ortnm  tradit."  Compare  Qreek 
i-jKvXt],  liyicvKea^ai,  to  hurl  epeara,  and  the  componnds  fiafKv\iX<'f"iU 
ha-iKukoouai.  Xenophon,  Anabaait,  IV,  iii,  28,  ^i^^niXuTtcVovt  rot'-i 
itoirrimat. 

Dareinberg'  and  Sat;!io  have  an  excellent  article  B.v.  Amentum, 
Vol.  I.  p.  226  teq.;  it  is  well  illuHtrated  by  eugravingg.  Fig.  260, 
MoOTcmeDt  droit  1  251,  252,MoaTemei:it  debaa  en  bant;  253,  Javelot 
muni  do  I'arnentnm;  254,  Ansats-  haatn.  Fig.  253  from  ^iMe" 
Bm-bonico,  Vol.  VIII,  tav.  XXXVl.  "  Un  trait  gisant  a  ten-e 
aatoor  daqnel  s'enroale  une  coarroie  "  (moaaic  of  the  battle  of  Issns). 
To  these  we  may  add  a  drawing  in  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton'B  Btriuca^t 
Vatei,  copied  in  the  Bid.  of  Antiqq.,  a.v.  Hasta ;  and  notice  the  phrase 
hattae  anstitae,  which  ahowa  that  mua  ia  equivalent  to  amentum. 

For  tbe  Irish  crannogea  the  moat  important  references  are  Sir 
W.  E.  Wilde 'a  Catalogs  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Uatjal 
Iriih  Academy,  and  pnpera  contributed  to  the  Proceedingt  of  this 
tiociety,  I,  420-426 ;  VII,  numerone  articles,  esptcially  pp.  147-153  ; 
Inder  to  Vols.  1-VII ;  VIII,  274-278,  412-427,  with  plana  and 
engravings.  See  also  in  Aichtfologia,  Professor  Robert  Harkneai>, 
"  On  a  Crannoge  found  in  Drumkeery  Lonifh,  Ireland,"  XXXIX, 
463. 

If  wo  turn  from  ancient  monnmcnts  to  ancient  authors,  we  hare 
the  testimony  of  two  very  celebrated  writers — Hippocrates  and 
Herodotus,  whom  I  mention  in  chronoloRical  order.  The  father  of 
history  describes  accurately  lake-dwellings  in  the  Strymonic  lake 
Praaiaa,  erected  on  platforms  (iV/jib)  supported  by  pilea  (crrav/ioi')  and 
notices  thnt  they  had  a  narrow  approach  from  the  land  by  a  sinplo 
bridge.  When  Darius  returned  from  his  expedition  into  Scytfaia, 
Megabazas  was  left  aa  comm an der-iu- chief  of  the  army  in  Europe ; 
he  suhdaed  many  Thracian  tribep,  and  removed  some  of  them  tii 
Phrygia,  but  failed  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  the  "  ampbibions " 
lake -dwellers.  Lake  Gercinitia  or  Prasiaa  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Lake  Bolbe,  north  of  Chalcidice,  and  near  Stagira,  the  birth- 
place of  Aristotle.  It  ia  said  that  the  fishermen  of  Lake  Frasias  still 
inhabit  wooden  cottages  bnilt  over  the  water,  as  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus. 

Hippocrates  ia  the  other  ancient  authority  for  habitations  of  this 
kind ;  B.C.  460  hsa  been  generally  accepted  as  the  date  of  hia  birth  ; 
however,  we  have  not  good  evidence  for  determining  it  exactly. 
Describing  the   people  who  live  on  the   Phaais,  he  says :  "  rtpi  fe 

Tiui-  fv  •tdcci,  ij  X'^'Pt  E"""/  sXtt"^!)?  eVri  jrot  Bepfii)  icai  vfa^ttuij  lai  taatln, 
t-pPpot  Ti  BiioBi  -yi'inHTai  raaav  wprjv  jtoXXoi'te  itai  la-)(vpoi.  H  Te  fiaiTn 
TOii  avBpiiiroiv  iy  tdii  iXeaiv  iari'v,  Ta  te  oin^para  f/rXiva  Kai  icttXapiira  rr 
viaai  iiifitix'ii'gpcva."  De  acre  toeis  et  aquis,  p,  289,  "  Magni  Hippo- 
L'ratis  Meaicorum  omnium  facile  principis  opera  Anutio  Foeeio 
Mediomatrico  medico  auctore,  Genevae,  1657-62."  Anuce  FoSa  was 
a  celebrated  Greek  scholar  and  physician,  bom  1528,  died  1595. 
This  edition  of  Hippocrates  is  a  ponderoas  folio  of  more  than  1,800 
pages,  containing  a  lAtin  translation  together  with  the  Greek  text; 
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Foes  doToted  liia  life  to  its  preparation  and  to  the  exeroUe  of  his 
profession  at  Metz. 

Hippocrates,  loe.  eitat.,  p.  290 :   "  ainot  n  o  ^aatt  inam/ucTaTOt  waBTtuc 
TKf  rinan&y.  tai  ^luv  jjiriuTaTa."     Of  this  PlTer  in  Colchis,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Euziue,  the  Ekion  is  a  tribntarj,  and  the  ancient  name    . 
remains  in  the  modern  Bkmi. 

"The  salntotion  pro  imperto  and  the  salutation  after  a 
victory     ,  ,     are  counted  as  similar  anits  by  every  emperor  who 

signifies  the  number  of  his  accUmatioas  among  his  list  of  bononrs. 
Thns,  if  we  find  Imp.  IV  attached  to  a  name  .  .  .  the  sum  is 
made  np  by  one  accession  to  the  throne  and  three  victories.  A 
Roman  emperor  took  credit  for  the  saccesses  of  the  generals,  because 
tboy  were  gained  nnder  his  auspices."  Hence  it  is  evident  that  from 
this  part  ot  the  legend  on  imperial  coins  ne  oan  only  determine  a 
dato  approximately.  Under  the  Bepnblic  the  title  of  Imperator 
followed  the  name,  but  tbo  Emperors  assumed  it  as  a  praettomen 
(Tacitus,  Annali,  Bk.  Ill,  Chap.  74,  with  the  notes  of  Lipsius  and 
other  interpreters) . 

The  art  of  die-sinking  continued  to  floorisb  longer  than  that  of 
acnlptare,  which  began  to  decline  under  the  Antonines,  as  may  be 
seen  if  we  compare  with  each  other  the  reliefs  on  the  historical 
colnmns  of  Trajan  and  Harcns  Aurelins  at  Rome.  For  a  apeoimen 
of  skilfol  workmanship  in  medals  of  a  late  period,  see  Cohen,  op.  dt., 
VI,  engraving  on  the  title-page,  "  Postamos — one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants." 

Among  tbs  ancient  Romaas,  as  we  learn  from  the  authors,  men 
and  women  stripped  and  bathed  together.  Martial,  Epigrams,  III, 
51:— 

"  Cum  faciem  laudo,  cum  miror  crura  mannaque, 
Dicere,  Oalla,  loles  'Nuila  placebo  magis, 
Et  aemper  yitaa  communu  balnea  nobis. 

Numquid,  OalU,  times,  m  tibi  □oo  placeam  P " 

Cf.  ibid..  Epigram  72. 

Plato  in  his  treaiise  De  Bepviilica  Fierionaly  proposes  the  same 
arrangement    for    gymnastic    exercises   in   the   palaestra,  Book    V, 

p.  452:  ''T(',  '/v  £'  »7(u,  7E\oi(tTsToi'  ainmv  opav,  ^  SijKaH]  uti  TU/ivac 
Tut  epiraiKai  t'v  Tail  TaXaiarpat^  '^vfiya^n/itvai  peia  luiv  avSpwv,  ov  /lovar 
TO»  VEa9,  aKKa  ku'c  tjetj  lii  ■rpeafimepav  ;  " 

Ibid.,  p.  467  :  "  'Airoetnioi'  o^  Tuiir  iwv  tptrKiiKiov  ftrvoifiV,  eVei'»e/i  apeTi)v 
uKTi  l/ian'oii'  afUpilitoi/tai,  cot  CDOra'CijTEOi'  jroXt'^ou  ts  icai  r^r  uWq*  {puXati/f 
rT/v  rtpi  t^v  w6\tv,  cot  ovk  uKXa  vpaKTiav, 

In  the  context  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  are  taken  there  is 
a  striking  coincidence  with  social  delnsions  now  prevalent  among 
ourselves.  Plato's  argument  ia  simply  this :  women  have  the 
same  nature  as  men,  therefore  they  ought  to  have  the  same  duties, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war;  only,  as  the  sex  is  weaker  {tiariivtov  ymvom 
iffOevtiav),  the  lighter  portion  of  the  task  should  he  assigned  to  it. 
We  need  not  go  far  to  seek  a  refutation  of  such  a  theory.  A 
distinction  between  the  sexes  has  been  deeply  implanted,  and  it 
canuot  be  eradicated  by  the  speculations  of  a  Greek  philosopher 
or  the  Acts  of  a  British  Parliament.  Compare  the  Introduction  to 
the  Oxford  translation  of  Plato's  BepuUic,  which  bears  Jowett's 
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name  on  the  title  page;  anme  remarks  Are  tnaiid  on  the  loppoaed 
"  equality  of  the  sexes,"  p.  143  teq. 

Abnoba  has  the  penultimate  syllable  short,  ns  we  learn  from 
tho  DeKripUo  Orbit  Terrarttm,  by  Rafos  Festns  ^vienoa,  t,  430 
uqq.;— 

"  Porro  int«-  («iit«>  et  Maa  lOUKDtU  Bhruoi, 
Teitica  qu&  nubes  nebuloiiu  fiilcit  Adults, 
Drget  squu,"  te. 

T.437:— 

"  Abaoba  Inoni  Istro  pater  «at,  cadit  Abnobaa  biatu 
Fluman  i  in  eooi  autem  conrertitar  am, 
Buiinoque  nlo  provokUur." 

He  says  that  the  Rhine  rises  in  Moant  Adnlas,  and  the  Dannbe  in 
Abnoba.  Adalaa,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Bunbnry,  a  great 
authority  for  classical  geognt[ihy,  si^ifies  tbe  lofty  moantain 
gronp  abont  the  passes  of  the  Spliigen  and  S,  Bernardino,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  ^int«r  Rhein.  See  the  article  b.t.  in 
Smith's  Did.  of  Or.  and  Bom.  Qeogr.  bearing  theinitials  £.H.B. 

Tho  poem  of  Avienus,  quoted  above,  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  work 
of  Dionysios  Periegvtes  (Aiowaiov  Oixovfumit  IlE/tf^ 71701*),  included 
in  the  Oeographi  Qraeci  Mittorei,  edited  by  Oar.  MiiJlfir  and  pablished 
by  Didot,  11,  103-176,  In  the  same  volume  we  have  Avienus, 
TT.  1H94,  pp.  177-189.  See  also  Poetae  Laiini  Minorrg,  edit. 
Wemsdorf,  V,  ii,  621-1133,  text  and  commentary.  Another  trans- 
latioD  of  Siosysiua  Poriegetes,  who  probably  flourished  a.u.  300, 
was  made  by  the  grammarian  Priscian  for  educations]  pnrpoaes, 
Geogr.  Oraec.  Min.,  ibid.,  pp.  190-199. 

lAstly,  tbe  testimony  of  inscriptions  should  be  adduced : — 

IN  H.  D.  D 
DBANAE  ABN 
OBAE  CASSIA 
NTS  CASATI 
V.  S.  L.  L.  M. 
ET  ATTIANVS 
FRATEH.  FAL 
CON.  ET  CLARO 
COS. 

Ornlli,  Inserr.  Lai.,  No.  1986,  I,  351,  text  and  note. 

IK  H.  D.  I>.  ^  in  bonorem  Domus  divinae,  i.e.  the  Imperial 
family.  The  words  divina  d*imv,»  remind  ub  of  an  epithet  which 
Taoitos  often  applies  to  deceased  emperors,  e.g.  AnnaU,  I,  8,  and 
42,  where  we  have  both  divva  Julius  and  ditve  Avgtatus. 

After  CASATI  there  is  a  laeutia  which  sbonld  bo  supplied  by 
filitu.  Y.  S.  L.  L.  M.  may  be  expanded  thus :  toticm  solvit  libentianme 
meritoi  but  Boraetimes  LL  =  libentet. 

Tbe  date  of  the  inscription,  ad.  193,  is  known  from  the  Consuls  ; 
their  names  in  fnll  are  Q.  Sosius  Fatco,  C.  Julius  Erucius  Clams. 
This  year,  a.d.  193,  was  a  remarkable  one,  becaj^se  in  the  course  of 
it  the  Roman  world  had  three  rnlers  in  the  following  order.- — 
Pertinax,  .lulianus  who  bought  the  empire,  and  Septimins  Serems. 

ABNOBAE    occurs  alone,  with   omission    of   DIANAE,  in  an 
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inBcriptioD    found    neftr  Boetenberf^  in  the   Black    Forest  (Orelli, 
Vol.  II,  No.  ^74).    I  qnote  it  in  extetuo ; — 

ABNOBAE 

C.  ANTONIVS 

SILO  7  LEG.  lA 
■     DIVTBICISEt 

LEG.  n.  ADIVTRI 

CISETLEGinAVQ 

BTLEGIIIIPF 

ETLEGXICPP 

BTLEGXXIIPPD 

VSLLM. 
After  SILO  we  hare  the  centari^  mark  7;  it  ia  an  abbreviation 
for  Centvrio  or  Centuria,  aud  is  Bopposed  by  gome  to  represeiit  a 
stafF,  made  of  a  vine-branrh,  with  which  the  officer  chastised  hia 
soldiers.    Juvenal,  Bat,  VIII.,  247  :— 

*'lTodoaam  post  haec  frangebat  vertice  vitom." 
7  is  oftoD  rounded  off,  and  so  resembles  C  reversed.  For  this 
mark  see  Bmce,  The  Bonian  Wall,  4to.  edition,  pp.  415-417,  with  five 
illnatntions.  Tho  centnrial  stones  may  have  indicated  portions  of 
work  done  by  a  troop,  or  perhaps  pointed  ont  space  set  apart  for 
qnai-terB  in  an  encampment.  One  of  tbem,  figured  p.  416,  has  a 
special  interest,  tnd  is  inscribed  an  follows : — 

PED[ATVRA1   CLA[SSIS]  The  ground  of 

BBI[TANNICAE]  the  British  fleet. 

LapCdarium  S^entrionale,  fol.,  1875,  p.  487,  Index  ZIII,  marks, 
abbreviations  and  pecoliarities  in  spelling.  Six  examples  are  given 
nnder  Centuria,  Centurto,  7,  3,  C,  >,  CE,  J,  with  references. 

FF  in  oar  inscription  stands  for  Flavia  Fidelia  (or  Firma);  it 
might  in  other  caaes  =  Fansti  Fitins,  Fecemnt,  Felicissimns, 
Fortissimas  (Imperator),  or  Filii. 

Tho  Did.  of  ATUiqq.,  thiid  edition,  s.v.  Exereitun,  Vol.  I,  p.  788 
ley,  has  a  list  of  legions  in  tabnlar  form — Qnarters,  Specinl  Dis- 
tinctions, Dnration  of  Existence.  Compare  Ee»  Gestae  Divi  AngutU 
ex  MiMumtmti*  Ancyrano  et  ApoUonieiui,  edidil  Tb.  Uommaen, 
acoednnt  tabulae  tres  (facsimiies  of  the  original  inscriptions 
on  a  reduced  scale.  Pistes  I  and  II  are  Roman  characters, 
Plate  III  is  Greek),  latina  Imeriptio,  3,  vv.  36,  36 ;  Commentarii, 
Capnt  XVII,  pp.  41-50,  egp.  p.  46 :  "  Laterculum  legionum,  quae 
extremis  annis  Angnsti  faernnt,  addita  in  singalis  originis,  abi 
Sari  potnit,  et  interitas  aliqna  isdicatione,  item  provinciae,  in  qua 
primnm  castra  qnaeqne  habolBse  invenitur,"  p.  45.  Laterculum 
(rXirOiov) ,  diminutive  of  later,  e,  brick,  means  a  register  of  offices  and 
dignities  in  tbe  Bioman  Empire — the  name  indicates  its  shape,  which 
waa  reotangnlar,  and  not  tike  the  vofumen,  a  roll.  Momrasen  writes 
Hunc  laiercvlunt,  p.  47  ;  but  De  Vit  gives  the  neuter  gender,  followin)^ 
Foroallini,  who  appends  a  note  s.v.,  '^  De  genere  no  ambigai  nentrnm 
facit  laidoma,  Origines  VI,  17. 

AuguatnB  built  at  Ancyra  a  magnificent  temple  of  marble,  and 
inscribed  there  a  history  of  liis  deeds,  almost  iu  tbe  style  of  an 
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ABi»tic  sovereign.  This  Ancyra  (Aogora)  in  the  nortUem  part  of 
Galatia,  also  called  Sebaste  in  honour  of  AngaBtns,  west  of  the  Birer 
HaljB,  mnet  b«  oarefnlly  diBtin^islied  from  another  city  with  the 
same  name  in  the  north-weat  of  Phrygia,  near  ihe  borders  of  Uysin 
and  Bithynia. 

Wilmanna,  Emnpla  Imcriplioaum  Latinantm  in  utam  praecipue 
academicum,  eivea  a  good  list  ot  abbreriatioDH  with  expanaions. 
Vol.  II,  Index  XVI,  Compendia  Scripturae,  pp.  710-737.  See 
especially  p.  Ti6,  V.S.L.,  etc.  The  book  corresponds  to  ita  title,  and 
the  tyro  in  epigraphy  will  find  il  very  useEnl  for  reference,  hnt  if 
he  wishes  to  see  reprodnctions  as  nearly  as  possible  facsimiles  of  the 
originala,  he  shonld  pemge  Spon's  Miscellanea  Eruditce  Antiquiiaiia, 
Lngdnui,  16S5 — Bell's  Chronological  Table*  of  Unieerial  HUtory, 
"  Literatnre  and  Painters,"  Tab.  IX,  colnmns  for  France  and 
Switzerland. 

Qnintns  Curtius  Rnfns,  the  Roman  historian  oF  Alexander  the 
Great,  probably  wrote  nnder  the  Emperor  Clandina,  bat  the  date  is 
nncertain ;  this  work  is  entitled  De  Rebut  Qettit  Alexatidri  Magni. 
In  the  acconnt  of  Babylon  be  says,  Book  V,  chap.  5,  "  Pensilea  borti 
snnt,  snmmam  muroinm  altitndinem  aeqnantes,  mnltaramqae 
arbomm  nmbra  et  proceritate  amoeni,''  and  enters  into  minnte 
details  of  construction.  Diodonis  Siculns  was  a  contemporary  of 
Jalins  Cesar  and  Augostua.  In  Book  II,  chap.  10,  edit.  Bipont, 
II,  35-38,  we  have  a  description  of  these  gardens  at  still  greater 
length — "a  rptfiainot  KaXev/uvot  nijTroT."  He  callu  the  Taalts  tbac 
snpported  the  terraces  avpiy^t^.      Cf.  Strabo,  lib.  XVI,  cap.  I,  §  5, 

p.  738 :      "  r^rct,    tjitov     iv    TtTpa'fwvif  ajfiffia-Tt      .      •       .       i!wi-)(enu    it 

■^oKiiwuaai  Kaftapunoli — fomicibos  consameratis."  Pliny,  Sitt.  Ifat., 
XXXVI,  §§  83,  94,  104.  We  cannot  implicitly  tmst  the  acconnta  of 
these  late  writers,  as  they  may  have  only  copied  the  statements  of 
predecessors  who  were  inaccnrato  or  ignorant. 

But  the  bnildingB  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  to  be  seen  on  the 
lake  Maggiore  ma;  enable  ns  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  hanging- 
gardens  of  tbe  ancienis  :  L.  Boniforti,  "  II  Lago  Mnggiore  e  dintomi 
con  via^i  ai  laghi  e  monti  circonvicini " ;  Isola  Bella,  p.  101, 
"Per  fondare  nell' ondaqnella  seriedisolidissime  volte,  sn  cni  poggia 
la  piramidale  acalea  dei  |>ensiU  giardini,"  with  plate,  Isole  Borromee. 
facing  p.  100,  see  also  p.  103;  Isola  Madi'e,  p.  105,  "  Ciuqne digradanti 
giardini."  The  resemblance  between  tbe  old  Roman  and  tbe  modem 
Italian  style  of  gardening  appears  not  only  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  parterres  and  flower-beds,  bnt  also  in  tbe  an  topiaria,  or 
method  of  cutting  and  clipping  trees  into  fanciful  shapes.  To  it 
Maitial  alludes,  Epigrams,  III,  19  : — "  De  Vipera  in  ore  Ursae." 
"  FFOiim&  centenia  mtenditnr  urea  colomnia, 
EzoFDUit  flctse  qua  platanona  leise." 

Did.  Ant.,  thii'd  edition,  I,  977.  The  article  Hortug  ends 
with  an  appropriate  engraving  from  a  painting  at  Heronlaneum. 
Compare  Pliny  the  Younger,  Ep.,  V,  vi,  16.  "  Ante  porticum  xystaa 
concians  in  plurimas  speoies,  distinctnaque  buxo."  See  also  ibid.,  II, 
17,  "Descriptio  villsa  Lauren tinte."  We  may  observe  in  §  9  the 
phrase  Iranntut  ttupenaut,  a  passngo  snpported  by  pillars,  where  the 
adjective  is  ased  with  the  same  meaning  ae  eutpemura  mentioned 
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above.  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Vol.  1,  p,  278  geq.,  "  Garten  .  .  .  sebr 
anmnthiger,  an  der  Ctisa  di  Sallnatio,"  Fig.  186,  nnd  p.  279 :  "  Da  zap 
AapflH.nzaiig  von  Biiamca  niid  Oestraacbeii  zn  wenig  itsum  Tor- 
handei)    ivai-,  bat  roan  sicb  begniigt,  eiaea     .     .  Sandplatz  24 

(plaa  of  the  hoase,  Fig.  18fi,  p.  276)  rait  geroaaerten  Behalteru  fiir 
Erde  znr  BlnmenzQcht  en  nmgeben  nni  die  fehlenden  Baame  auf 
die  Hinterwand  za  malen,  wo  sin  (jetit  hochlich  ruinirt)  von 
aablreichen  bunteu  Vogeln  belebt,  die  Aossicht  za  erweiteru  and  za 
befrrenzeti  schienen  oder  scbeiuen  aoUten." 

With  reference  to  tbe  construction  of  the  Limes  Trangrhenantu  et 
Transdabianus,  I  have  made  some  allusion  tn  the  character  and 
CMtreer  of  Hadrian.  Gregorovius,  Qeechiehte  des  rdiatwiert  Kaiters 
Hadrian  und  aeiner  Zeil,  I,  i,  5. 

Gibbon,  Chap.  XII,  Vol.  II,  p.  46,  edit.  Sir  William  Smith,  with- 
oat  sufficient  reason  attribates  the  bonndary  wall  to  Probas,  who 
reigned  a.d.  276-282  ;  it  is  one  of  the  compstatively  few  errors  that 
disB^are  his  great  work.  When  he  says,  "  Its  scattered  rains  are 
aniversally  aserihed  to  the  power  of  the  Daemon,"  he  refers  to  its 
[mpniar  appellation  Teufehmauer  (Devil's  Wall).  For  the  storie»i 
(tonaected  with  this  superstition  see  Dr.  Hodgkin,  op.  citat,  p.  C 
seq. 

I  Bobjoin  a  brief  notice  of  publications  concerning  Bomaa  Baths, 
which  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  wish  to  stady  their  conStraC' 
tion.  Vitruvins  is  tbe  chief  ancient  authority;  his  work,  De  Archi- 
tecturd  Lihri  X,  probably  appeared  between  B.C.  16  and  n.i:.  13. 
Among  modem  compilations  a  promineilt  place  shonid  be  assigned  to 
the  Dictionnaii-e  de»  Anliquitet  grecquet  et  romainea,  by  Darember;; 
and  Saglio,  article  Balnevm,  Bairteae  (BaXavetof,  Xovrpov),  I,  648-664, 
Figs.  745-709  ;  p.  661,  Fig.  766,  "  Plan  des  bains  de  Badenweiler," 
which  are  described  at  length  on  the  same  and  following  pagS ;  663, 
Biblioffrapliif,  "  Voyez  anssi  lea  onvrages  cites  dans  les  notes,  relatifs 
aax  bains  de  Pompei  et  d'antres  localit^s." 

On  p.  662,  col.  a,  miliariiim  occnrs — "  in  baths  a  narrow  vessel  for 
drawing  and  warming  water."  It  is  naually  spelt  thns,  when  it  has 
this  meaning',  but  it  is  the  same  word  as  Tni Uiarium  {sic)  a  milestone. 
Id  both  cases  the  form  of  the  object  is  similar,  hence  the  appellation 
in  identical.  Vitmvins,  V,  10,  calls  it  ahenum  caldarium:  "  Ahenit 
snpra  bypocaastam  .  .  .  ita  collocanda  mi  ex  tepidario  in 
caldarinm,  qnantam  aquae  caldae  exierit,  iuSaat,"  etc.  Italian, 
caldaia,  French,  chaadiere.  Rich.,  t^.  citat,  s.v.  gives  from  Pompeii  a.-* 
an  illastration  a  miliarium  restored  according  to  the  impression  which 
it  has  left  in  the  moi'tar  of  the  wall  against  which  it  was  set ;  th^ 
HC[nare  apertnre  nndemeath  is  the  mouth  of  the  famace,  actually 
existing,  over  which  it  was  placed.  Some  have  derived  the  word 
from  the  plant  militiin  (Virgil,  Georgics,  I,  216,  "et  milio  venit  annua 
cura")  on  account  of  some  supposed  likeness,  but  tliis  seems  to  be 
erroneous.  C.  Knight's  CycUrpccdia  of  Natural  History,  Millet,  s.v. 
Sorghum,  Vol.  IV,  col.  858;  Italian,  sorgo.  Treasury  of  Botanij,bj 
Lindley  and  Woore,  Part  11,  p.  1074. 

Of  all  the  books  on  Pompeii  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  Over- 
beck's  is  tbe  most  useful,  containing  much  information  and  far  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  the  works  of  Mazoin  and  others,  so 
bulky  that  they  require  a  strong  man  to  lift  them.     The  title  is 
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Pompeii  iu  teinen  Gebiiidett,  Altertkiimern  und  Kwnttto«rken  .  ,  ., 
i  vols.,  large  8to.,  witb  fall-pa|i^  plates  ftnd  woodcntB  iDtercftlkted 
in  the  text,  tables  of  contents,  index  at  tbe  end,  and  map  ou  a  lar^ie 
srale,  "  Plan  der  Stadt  Pompeii  Besnltat  der  Ansgrabangen  tou 
1748-1S65."  The  parts  not  excavated  are  also  indicated.  For  the 
batbe  see  Vol.  I,  Section  II,Cap.3,  "  DieoffentlichenOebaiido,  Fiinfter 
Abschnitt,  Die  Thermen,"  pp.  186-224,  Fig«.  138-149.  This  work 
has  been  rc-edited  by  Angnst  Man,  who  has  also  written  Pompeii, 
lit  Life  and  Art,  with  nnmerons  illnstnitioiiB  from  ori^nal  drawings 
and  photogrnphs,  1899,  one  vol.,  8vo. ;  "Baths,"  Chaps.  XXVI- 
XXVUI,  pp.  180-205,  Plate  V,  facing  p.  182,  Apodjterinm  oE  the 
8tabian  Baths,  vrith  the  ante-room  leading  from  the  Palaestra. 
The  bathing  establishments  at  Home  are,  as  might  he  expected  in 
the  metropolis,  mach  larger  than  those  at  Pompeii ;  b^it  the  latter 
are  mora  interesting  and  instractivo  on  account  of  their  excellent 
preservation . 

ATmam-entarium. — repotilorumarrnorum. — nf  ten  meansanaval  arsenal, 
as  ID  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  I,  xiv,  62,  "  Phi  lone  m  illam  arcliitectnm, 
qni  Athenieuaibns  armamentarium  fecit "  (with  Ellendt's  note)  ;  and 
Pliny,  Nat.  H!gt.,  Hh.  VII,  cap.  XXXV II,  §  126,  "Landatna 
est  .  .  .  Philoa  Athenis  ai-mamentario  mille  navitim."  The 
I'eading  CD,  i.e.  400,  is  preferable.  In  the  JDe  Oratore,  ibid.,  we 
read,  "  Si  hnic  M,  Antonio  pro  Hermodoro  fuisset  de  navalium  opere 
ilicendnm."  And  here  we  mnst  distingnish  between  two  words  which 
ihe  compilers  of  some  dictionaries  have  eonfonnded.  Naoalii  {veaipia 
of  Attic  orators)  were  docks,  "where  ships  were  bailt  or  drawn  np,' 
usually  ill  the  plural  niiniber,  which  is  used  by  Virgil,  Mneid,  TV, 
593,  "  Diripientqae  rates  alii  navalibns  ?  "  bat  the  puets  sometimea 
have  the  singular.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  3rd  edition,  «.v.  De  Vit  in  his 
article  "Armamentarium "says:  "Quale  item  amplissimum  illud, qnod 
hodie  Venetiis  cemitur  j  artenale."  Murray,  Handbook  for  Kortham 
Italy,  HiOnte  31,  remarks  that  tbe  model-room  still  contains  cnrioos 
materials  for  the  history  of  naval  architecture;  and  it  has  been 
Huggeeted  that  some  medinral  galleys  preaarved  there  might  throw 
light  on  the  consti-action  ot  ancient  triremes. 

In  Shakespeare's  Othello  the  following  line  occurs ; — 
"Ii«ad  to  the  Sagittary  the  T^ted  •eareh." 
Act  I,  Scene  1.  See  also  Act  I,  Scene  3.  0.  Knight's  Pictorial 
Edition,  cited  by  Halliwell,  Vol.  15,  p.  44,  note  18,  seems  to  explain 
correoUy.  "The  Saglttary  was  the  residence  at  the  arsenal  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  navy  and  ai-my  of  the  Bepnblic.  Tbe 
figure  of  an  archer,  with  hia  drawn  bow,  over  the  gates  atill  indicatea 
the  place." 

It  would  be  easy  to  collect  examples  showing  how  Mithraism  was 
diffused  in  conntries  far  distant  from  each  other,  e.g.  at  Trdvea, 
"  Kopf  eines  Cautopatea,  Hochrelief .  OfFenbar  ist  es  der  Kopf  einer 
der  fackeltragenden  Junglinge,  welcho  neben  den  Mithraabildera 
recbts  nnd  links  dar^iiestellt  sa  werden  pflegen."  Uettner,  Die 
Somitchen  Steindenkmdler  det  Pron'miatnuMeumc  2U  Trier,  p.  67, 
no.  114  [XV,1]:  "Pufevwird  aus  dem  persiachen  pdf n  '  gescbiltzt ' 
erklurt.  .  .  .  Fiir  die  erste  Balfte  des  Wortes  ist  eine 
ErklaruDg  noch  nicht  gefnnden."    Perhaps  ib  is  akin  to  raiio,  kovvw, 
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rtatfia,   rnuitit,    Eaixria,    ft  brood-briiiitned  hat  to   k<Kp  off   the  heat 
of  the  snn. 

The  het«rogeneoaN  mixture  of  emblems  in  Mithraio  monnments 
may  remind  ns  of  the  gri/Ui — "  groteaqoe  figures  formed  of  portiona 
of  TBi-ioas  aninuJa    .     .     .    combined  into  the  ontltne  of  a  single 


In  addition  to  the  authorities  for  the  worship  of  Mithran  cited  in 
my  paper  on  "  Roman  Antiquities  of  the  Middle  Rhine,"  Arch.  Jour., 
1890,  XLVII.  378-38.'!,  395,  and  402  seq..  with  two  illnstration^, 
*'  Front  and  Back  of  Mithrsio  Tablet  at  Wiesbaden,"  I  subjoin  the 
following : — 

W.  Froebner,  Soulpturg  Antique  dtt  Louvre,  "Mithrac,"  pp.  496-50'i, 
with  engraving  on  p.  499,  No.  569,  "  Le  grand  bas-relief  mithriaque 
du  LouTre," 

Fr.  Cnmont,  Textes  el  MonumenU  figuret  relatifi  aux  Mytteret  de 
Mitkra. 

C.  W.  Kinff,  The  Onottict  and  iJuir  Eemaim,  p.  49,  discaasing  the 
oonaesion  of  Mithraism  with  Christianity,  remarks  that  Constantino 
adopted  and  retained  lung  after  his  oonrersion  the  fignre  of  the  San 
with  the  legend  SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI  as  being  a  personifiea- 
tion  either  of  the  ancient  Phcebas  or  the  neir  Sun  of  Bighteonsnefip, 
equally  ficceptable  to  buth  Chriatian  and  Oentile.  Compare 
Malachi  iv,  2,  "  Bnt  unto  you  that  fear  My  name  shall  the  Snn  of 
righteousness  arii>e  with  healing  in  His  wing^." 

K.  B.  Stark,  Zwei  Mitkraeen  der  Orosih.  AHeTtuin.er8ammlun^ 
in  Karltruhe ;  Feslechrift  tur  Seidelberger  Philologenveraammlung, 
1865. 

Last  year  (1900)  the  inTeetigation  of  the  Limes  was  extended  to 
Austria,  aud  results  obtained  were  published  by  the  Kaiserliche 
Akademie  der  Wisseuschaften,  with  the  title  Der  Bomuche  Limes  in 
^terreieh.  In  this  volume  Camuntum,  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Danube,  west  of  Preabnrg,  occnpies  a  large  space,  as  it  was  an 
important  military  station,  atttira  ataliva. 

We  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  fifteenth  legion,  snmamed 
Apotlinaris,  in  ad.  73,  under  the  Emperor  Vospaaian,  bailt  or  restored 
the  fort  near  Dentach-Altenbui^(ftnf  der  Burg);  and  there  ia  evidence 
from  sepulchral  monuments  that  the  Bomans  had  ot^cnpied  the  site 
'  previously.  Camnatnm  does  not  occnr  in  Tacitas,  whose  history,  as 
now  extant,  ends  with  the  War  of  Civilis  in  Germany,  a.d.  70,  and 
therefore  the  circnmstanne  above  mentioned  cannot  be  inclnded  in  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  fiio  Antoniiie  Itinerary,  edit.  Wesseling,  pp.  247, 
262  (hii),  266,  2fi7,  edit.  Parthey  and  Finder,  pp.  114,  123  {bis),  127, 
128,  gives  the  distances  in  Roman  miles  from  Carnontum  to  Vindo- 
.  bona,  27  ;  to  Arrebona  (Raab)  by  difEerent  routes,  52  and  55 ;  to 
Soarabantia  (OdenhnrK),  38  ;  they  are  also  marked  in  the  Tahul-^ 
Peutingeriana,  edit.  Mannert,  Segmentum  IV6,  in  the  npper  part  of 
the  plate  Aequinoctio  XIIII,  Camunto,  etc.,  but  the  figures  are  not 
exactly  the  same.  Bom..  Limes  in  Qsferreich,  col.  47  eeq..  Cap.  Ill, 
"Daa  Strassennetz."  Cf.  Noiitia,  Dignitatum  Occidenlis,  ed.  Bilcking, 
Cap.  XXXIII,  "Dux  Pannoniae  Prlmae,"  p.  99",  [§  I],  [B],  [4], 
"Equites  Dalmatae  Aequinoctiae,  [E],  [1],  Praefectiis  Olassis 
Histricae  Camnnio  sive  Vindomanae  a  Camuuto  trauslatae." 


,  Goo»^le 
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This  vork  on  the  Limes  in  AnatriR,  from  which  I  have  derived  boiqo 
pDrticnlars,  contaips  a  Bnpplement  devot«d  to  inacriptiona ;  the 
I'ullowing  exanmlea  may  serve  ae  specimenB  : — 

"  C.  Cessio  Maril  no  yel(ina)  AqQil(eia)  |  filio  ann(oram)  VIII  et  I 
Casetae  Prjculae  Vel(ina)  Aquil(eia)  eorori  I  ann(oi-nm)  XVI  j 
C.  CaxBinB  Aelia  |  nns  (centorio)  leg(ioDiB)  [X]V  Apolflinaris) 
fecit." 

Col,  130  $eq.,  engraved  Pig.  23. 

Here  we  may  observe  that  the  tribe  and  birthplace  of  the  centnrion'a 
son  and  sister,  who  were  minors,  are  mentioned,  but  in  his  onn  case 
omittied.     Compare  Col.  103,  No.  4,  and  Tafpl  V,  "  Die  Giiberstrasse." 

"A-Khnrins]  Oeler  miles  |  leg(ioniR)  XY  Apol(]inaris}  |  (ceiitana) 
DeociMaxBi(mini?);  |  vix(it)  ann(os)  XXX,  j  stipCendiorum)  Villi; 
h{io)  B(it«B)  e(sl).  |  frater  ei  |  fecit." 

Col.  131,  engraved  Pig.  24  on  col.  130. 

The  Gentile  name  Deocias  is  very  rare.  Perhaps  ttie  centarion 
above  mentioned  is  tKe  same  as  that  iit  an  inBcription  fonnd  at  Rome, 
"C.  Deocins  MazimiLus  bCeneficiarins)  pr(aefecti)  nrb(is),"  Corp. 
Iruerr.  Lat.,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2680  =  32658.  Beneficiarii  were  soldiers 
who  hod  received  from  their  commanding  officer  some  honour  or 
exemption  from  service,  and  are  opposed  by  ITestus  to  munijicet 
I'eqnired  to  perform  their  nsaal  duties.  Ce»ar,  Be  Bella  Civili, 
mentions  them  twice,  I.  75,  "  BarbaHsqne  eqnitibus  paucis,  bcneficiariis 
snis  "  (i.e.  of  Petreius),  and  III,  88,  "Haec  erant  millia  XLV,  evoca- 
tomm  circiter  duo,  qua*  ex  benefioiariis  SBperiomm  exereituum  ad 
eom  conveneraat."  B.P.freqnentlyoccnraaathe  abbreTiation  of  this 
word,  but  these  letters  are  also  used  with  different  meaningFi.  See  Ger- 
rard,  Siglarittm  fiomanum,  B.F.— B-RV.,  e.g.,  B.P.  LKG.  LEG.  II, 
Benehciarins  Legati  Legionis  Secnndae.  Orelli,  Intcrr.,  No.  3462, 
SINGVLABIS  BENEPIC.  TBIBVN.,  with  not*  3.  Forcellini,  s.v., 
baa  a  copioos  article,  contaioing  several  references  to  Gmtar.  Com- 
pare WilmauDS,  Exeinpla  Inscrr.,  Lai.  ludei  XVI.  Compendia 
Scripturae,  IT,  713.  Lapidarium  Septmtrionale,  Nos.  189,  603,  681, 
716. 

Among  the  gravestones  at  Carnnntom  we  meet  with  other  worda 
that  deserve  notice.  Fig.  28,  op.  citat.,  Praeconiut,  is  formed  like 
lActoriva,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  Praeconei  (public  criers) 
were  a  corporate  body,  Fig.  29,  the  imaginifer,  bore  the  Emperor's 
image  as  a  standai-d,  the  general  term  being  tignifer.  C«aar,  Ve 
Hello  Gallico,  II,  ih,  "  Signifero  interfecto,  signo  amiaeo,"  in  hifi 
acconut  of  the  war  with  the  Nervii  (u.c.  hi),  whom  ho  defeated 
end  Blanehtered;  ibid.,  chap.  28,  "Prope  ad  intemecionem  gente  ac 
nomine  Nerviornm  redacto." 

In  late  Latin  tbe  preposition  ex  denot«B  one  who  has  i-etircd  from 
an  office,  jaat  as  we  say  ex-chancellor.  Aq'.iilifer  in  a  com;>oiind  like 
imaginifer.  V.  Hefner,  Das  EiJmigche  Bayem  in  teineti  Srhrifl-  iind 
BUAmalm,  1852,  p.  41,  XXV,  "  Denknial.  Aachaftenburg,"  Tsf.  IV, 
Fig,  9  :— 

EX  ■  AQVILIFERO  ■  LEG  ■ 
I  ■  ADIVTEICIS 

and  VII,  Index  Bemm,  p.  363,  col.  2,  for  other  instances  of  ex  in 
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compoaition.  The  use  of  the  verb  exauctoro  ia  similftr  (Professor 
Key^B  Latin  Orammar,  §  1332). 

"Vegetins,  De  Re  Hilitari,  II,  7,  imaginarii  vel  imftgiferi,  qui 
imperatoris  imagiDes  ferant.  Latins  tiunen  accipi  videtnr,  ai/^ioiftofmt," 
(De  Vit,  Latin  Lexicon,  s.v.), 

"Vibins  CD(aei)  l(ibeptns)  |  Logna  |  an(noram)  XIX,  iiat(ioae) 
[Er]n:inndcir(B8)." 

Fig.  30.  This  inscription  corroborates  a  passage  in  Tacitus, 
Qemumia,  Chap.  41,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Hermanduri  as  allies 
faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  same  aeatence  appears  to  refer  to 
Aelia  Angaeta  (Ang.^harg),  calling  it  "  spleadidissima  Raettae  pro- 
Tinciae  colonia."  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman  Geography 
haa  a  good  article  s.v.  Hermnndnri  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schraiti ;  it 
inclndes  a  notice  of  the  contradictory  statementa  made  by  ancient 
writerij  concerning  them.  This  powerFnl  nation  may  be  described 
ronghly  as  extending  from  the  irestern  monntains  of  Bohemia  to  Ibe 
kingdom  of  Wortemberg,  or  in  other  words  to  the  Roman  Crrenzwall 
that  protected  the  Agri  Uecnmates. 

Orelli,  in  his  note  on  Tacitns,  loc.  citat.,  qnotea  Zpass  D.,  p.  103, 
■who  defines  the  bonndsries  of  the  Hermandnri.  "Yonder  W'erra, 
£lbe,  dem  Harze  nnd  dem  Walde  Bacenis  war  das  weite  Land  Her 
Hermandoren  nms'ihlossen."  He  also  gives  a  long  extract  from  Dion 
Cassias,  LIY,  10.  The  name  mnat  have  been  Ermnndaros  in  the 
inscription,  without  the  initial  aspirate,  as  there  ia  no  room  for  H 
on  the  stone. 

Statilins  Tanms,  a  distingDished  general  in  the  Angnstan  age,  was 
Praefectns  Urbi  and  built  the  first  atone  amphitheatre  b.c.  30. 

Cohen,  Midaillet  Contulairet,  p.  305,  No.  159,  Stalilia,  says : 
"  Famille  inconniie  avant  I'Empire."  This  remark  is  erroneous,  bnt 
the  mistake  has  been  corrected  by  Babelon  in  bis  Monnaiei  de  ta 
Eepublique  Bomaine,  II,  468  leq. :  "  Marina  Statilins  commandait 
la  cayalerie  Inoanienne  qui  Intta  centre  Annibal  en  538  (216  avant 
J — C).  Plus  tard,  nona  tronverona  un  L.  Statilins  compromis 
dans  la  conspiration  de  Catilina."  Three  coins  are  mentioned 
by  both  writers,  e.g.  TAVRVS "  REGVLVS  ■  PVLCHER.  Rev., 
IIIVIR.  A.A.A.F.i;'.S.C.  ("Triumviri  aere  argento  auro  flaudo 
ferinndo,  Seuatns  consnito").  Tlie  tret  viri  monetales  were  directors 
of  the  Mint.  Niebnhr,  History  of  Home,  English  trnnslation, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  552,  places  their  introduction  in  the  year  477  (4tj3j  u.u. 

Livy,  XXII,  42 :  "  MariunL  Statilinm  praef ectum  cum  turma  Lucana 
ezploratum  mittit  (L.  Aemilins  Faullus)."  Other  Stetilli  are 
enumerated  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  901. 

The  importance  of  Carnnntnm  ia  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  Roman 
fleet  which  guarded  the  Danube  was  for  a  long  time  stationed  there. 
Ermanno  Fcrrero,  L' Ordinamento  delle  Armate  Bomane,  IS'S,  supplies 
inscriptions  relating  to  this  subject,  pp.  185-191,  Nor.  535-544, 
"  Classis  Pannonica — Claisia  Moesica."  Ibid.,  Iscritioni  e  Rieerclte 
Naove  intorao  all'  Ordinamento  deUe  Armate  deW  Impero  Bomano, 
1884,  p.  64,  No.  715. 

As  a  continaation  of  the  work  on  the  Limea  in  Austria,  the  fol* 
lowing  part  has  been  just  published  (April,  1901),  Let  rbmiache 
Limes  in  Oetterreich,  Heft  U,  M.  von  Groller,  Crraberfeld  bei  der 
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Villa  PUlff T— -  Lager  tou  Camantnm  —  Betentnrft — Pnietentam  — 
BdmiBche  Waffen — Strassenforschnug,  etc.,  with  25  plaUa  and  50 
figures  in  the  text. 

In  preparing  this  memoir  I  hare  mads  free  nse  of  Di«  JSon»urA«n 
Bader  b«i  Badenweiler  in  Schteartwald,  nach  der  fia^wr  aufgenomvten 
tm  tommer  1855,  «nd  wit  rOrkiicht  avf  /rwAere  edUionett  trldatert, 
bj  Dr.  Heinrich  Leibnitz,  and  the  Alports  of  the  Obergerm-Raet- 
Linias  dee  Rdmerreiohes  and  of  the  Homische  Limes  in  Oiiterraiob. 
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THE  ARMIGER. 
Bj  EDWABD  MABION  CEJlDWICE. 

In  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Science  of  Heraldry 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  question  of  how  people  acquire 
armorial  bearings  and  by  what  right  they  use  them  has 
naturally  come  under  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  There 
is  perhaps  no  heraldic  subject  which  has  been  so  little 
understood  and  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  misappre- 
hension. In  its  consideration  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
has  appeared,  some  maintaining  that  armorial  bearings 
are  honours,  and  therefore  to  be  acquired  only  by  Royal 
grant  in  the  same  manner  as  peerages,  knighthoods 
and  the  like.  This  opinion  has  its  origin  in  the  conti- 
nental notion,  derived  by  imitation  from  the  social 
conditions  of  ancient  Rome,  that  all  persons  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  "  patricians "  or  "  nobles "  and 
"  plebeians,"  and  that  the  patricians  or  nobles  are  those 
who  bear  arms  and  the  plebeians  those  who  do  not. 
That  such  a  notion,  in  modern  times  at  any  rate,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  absurdities  is  evident.  It  is  one  which 
•does  not  prevail  in  England,  where  the  "patrician"  and 
"  plebeian "  are  unknown,  and  none  are  accounted 
"  noble  "  excepting  peers.  It  is  true  there  are  some  who 
assert  the  contrary,  but  that  is  merely  a  fanciful  assertion 
unsupported  by  any  facts  of  difference  in  blood  or 
circumstances  attending  social  conditions.  There  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  any  servile  class  in  England,  or  any 
distinction  caused  by  difference  of  nationality  or  origin 
except  during  the  period  after  the  Norman  "  conquest"  ; 
but  as  Normans  and  Saxons  were  near  akin  they  soon 
became  fused  into  one  people ;  and  since  then  the 
English  people  have  been  of  but  one  blood,  and  the  only 
distinction  between  classes  is  that  which  is  caused  by 
individual  circumstances.     Any  person  may  rise  from  the 
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bottom  of  the  social  scale  to  a  higher  place,  and  no 
"  ennobling  "  is  required  to  enable  him  to  do  so.' 

Many  of  those  who  maintain  the  opinion  that  arms  can 
be  borne  only  by  Royal  grant  probably  do  so  more  as  a 
matter  of  expediency  than  as  a  matured  and  well-founded 
opinion,  no  doubt  considering  it  advisable  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  officers  of  arms,  and  to  require  that  all 
armorial  matters  should  pass  under  the  cognisance  of 
such  officers.  In  these  pages  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
matters  as  they  are,  and  not  as  either  the  writer  or  any 
other  person  may  think  that  they  ought  to  be. 

Arms  are  borne  by  four  titles,  viz.  inheritance,  grant, 
transfer,  and  assumption.  The  mention  of  the  last  will 
no  doubt  be  greeted  by  some  readers  with  a  note  of 
interrogation,  but  the  explanation  of  the  term,  and  the 
reason  for  its  use,  will  appear  subsequently.  In 
mentioning  such  titles  it  is  usual  to  include  prescription, 
although  some  regard  that  as  debatable,  but  it  is  here 
omitted  because  prescription  is  founded  upon  and 
necessarily  derived  from  inheritance,  and  forms  but  a 
branch  of  that  source  or  manner  of  title. 

Armorial  bearings  are  a  freehold  of  inheritance  de* 
scending  from  father  to  son.  And  here  we  may  observe 
a  material  difference  between  heraldic  insignia  and 
"  honoura,"  properly  so-called,  for  the  latter,  if  not  for 
the  life  only  of  the  possessor,  descended  to  one  person 
only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  except  only  in  the- 
case  of  falling  into  abeyance,  which,  however,  is  not 
really  an  exception,  for  one  only  of  the  coheirs  can 
inherit,  and  the  abeyance  only  exists  until  that  one 
is  indicated.     But  heraldic  insignia  descend  to  all  the 

'  As  tlie  a'sertion  oF  a  rojitl  preroga-  men),    us    clear — and    the     rame— na 

tivein  rspect  of  anna  ii  fonaded  upon  betweeDpcBrsBnilKenUeinen-romiiionerB 

th!!    c;ontinei]t.:il     idea    that    armorials  in  England.     He  Bays :  "  The  King  in 

are  hoDourv,  it  miT  be  iutFresting   to  France  was  the  fountain  of  hereditary 

note   tliat   in   Tie  Last   Colonel  of  the  title,  but  not  the  FoDoruii  ol  nobleue. ' 

friih  Briga'lf,  London,  Keg«D  Paul  k  In  other  irorda,  tlie  creation  at  aobUm, 

Co.,  1892,   Vol.   II,  p.    73,   aprjpos   of  even    by   tlio    King's    petent,    did    not 

diffioultiot     psperienced     hf     Colonel  proceeif    from     tiie     "  Founlain      of 

O'Connell  at  the  Court  of  tlie  Kin^  of  Honour."    The  rank  of  nobletit  might 

France,   H-ith   regard    (o    tlis   rules    oE  be  ntlainel  independentl.T  of  any  roral 

Cjurt   etiquette  and    (■ourt   privil-aei,  act,  at    in  the  oa«s  of  one  "ignoble" 

Boss  O' Con nelt,  apparently  a  herald  of  stiaining  to  public  onice  of  sufficient 

some  tkil!,  cxpliiiiiB  that  a  distinof.'on  iinportancn   lo  confer  the  social  grado- 

WU8    made    between     Fjirie    {anglice,  of  nohleae  by  the  mere  fact  of  tenure. 
nobilitT)  and  Nobltite  (aagUcr,  gentle- 
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SOUS  of  the  possessor,  and  to  all  his  daughters  also  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  for  life  only,  unless  the  male 
descent  fails.  According  to  strict  heraldic  rule,  when 
armorials  descend  to  brothers,  alt  but  the  eldest  should 
assume  differences,  but  this  rule  is  nowhere  observed 
except  in  Scotland,  where  cadets  are  forbidden  to  use  or 
display  their  arms  until  they  have  been  "  matriculated  " 
or  entered  in  the  office  of  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  when  a 
proper  difference  is  assigned.  But  there  are  few  Scottish 
cadets  who  consider  themselves  under  obligation  to  comply 
with  this  rule.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  Scottish 
heraldry  rigidly  reserves  to  the  male  representative  of 
each,  family  the  exclusive  right  to  the  undifferenced 
family  coat,  and  that  no  Scottish  arms  of  cadets  are 
recognised  unless  duly  differenced.  Two  instances  occur 
to  the  writer  where  this  rule  has  not  been  observed.  The 
anns  of  Munro  of  Foulis,  chief  of  the  name,  are.  Or,  an 
eagle'n  head  erased  gu.  These  arms  without  difference 
w^ere  borne  by  a  cadet  of  another  branch  of  that  family, 
Sir  Hector  Munro,  installed  Knight  of  the  Bath  1779. 
The  arms  of  Strachan  of  Glenkindie  are,  Az.,  a  stag 
trippant  or,  attired  and  xtnguled  gu.  The  same  arms 
are  recorded  as  borne  in  1776  by  William  Strachan,  a- 
cadet  of  another  branch,  that  of  Thornton  ;  and  in  1839 
by  Bishop  Strachan  of  Toronto.  In  England  and 
Ireland  differences  are  formally  assigned  where  a  new 
branch  of  a  family  arises,  and  desires  official  recognition, 
and  such  assignments  are  made  with  but  slight  regard  to- 
nearness  or  otherwise  of  relationship  to  the  previously 
recorded  possessor  of  the  arms.  In  the  case  of  descent 
of  armorials  to  the  daughters,  they  all  take  alike  and 
without  regard  to  seniority.  If,  and  so  long  as,  they 
have  a  brother  or  descendants  of  a  brother,  they  only 
bear  the  arms  for  life,  but  if  they  have  no  brother,  or 
if,  having  had  a  brother,  all  his  descendants  male  and 
female  have  failed,  then  they  bear  the  arms  as  a  free- 
hold of  inheritance  and  transmit  them  to  their  own 
descendants.  A  woman  thus  bearing  arms  is  heraldically 
known  as  an  heiress.  Her  husband  bears  her  arms  on 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  and  her  children  bear  them 
quartered  with  their  paternal  coat. 

Heraldic  purists  strenuously  dispute  the  right  to  bear 
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arms  by  prescription,  and,  while  admitting  that  such 
right  is  recognised  by  Irish  practice,  assert  tnat  no  anna 
can  exist  in  England  which  have  escaped  notice  in  the 
course  of  the  Heralds'  Visitations.'  Although  such 
assertion  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  it  may  be  passed 
over  for  the  present.  But  it  may  be  observed,  en 
pnaaant,  that  it  is  tolerably  plain  that  the  heralds  in 
their  visitations  recognised  arms  prescriptively  borne. 
In  Scotland  many  armorial  bearings  have  been  home  by 
prescription  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  borne  to  this 
day  in  entire  disregard  of  the  statute  enacted  in  that 
kingdom  forbidding  the  bearing  of  arms  unless  registered  ; 
this  statute  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  again.  In 
Ireland  arms  are  entered  in  Ulster's  oflSce  on  proof  of 
user  for  three  generations,  but  if  they  are  the  same  as 
already  recorded  as  borne,  either  in  that  or  one  of  the 
other  kingdoms,  a  proper  difference  is  assigned. 

The  term  "grant"  is  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
assigning  of  arms  by  some  person  in  authority  ;  but  the 
expression  is  not  accurate.  The  Crown  "  grants  "  lands, 
as  does  also  a  private  person,  the  lands  being  already  in 
existence  and  in  the  possession  of  the  grantor.  The 
sovereign  "creates"  a  title  of  honour- — -cnuire  est  aliquid 
ex  nihilo  facere.  Arms  newly  devised  might,  perhaps, 
be  better  spoken  of  as  "  assigned,"  using  that  word  as  a 
technical  heraldic  term  in  tne  sense  of  designating  or 
appointing.  But  as  the  word  "  grant "  is  commonly 
employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  it  in  these  ijagep. 
A  grant  of  arms  may  be  made  by  the  King,  or  by  any 
officer  deputed  or  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose  : 
this  much  all  heralds  are  agi-eed  upon  as  a  statement 
which  is  not  open  to  question ;  but  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  any  exclusive  prerogative  in 
the  Crown  to  make  or  authorise  such  grants  exists  or 
not.  The  writer  who  uses  the  nom  de  plume  of"X" 
may  be  presumed  to  have  said,  in  his  work  on  The  Rigitt 
to  Bear  Arms,  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a 
jurisdiction    over  annorials    being    an    exclusive   royal 

1  And,   coii>equentlT,   that   no  arms  257,  nientiong    two    iuiisnops    of   nn. 

can  1h  borne  by  a  valid  title  unleu  recordotl  arm*  borne  bj  hnsliiio  grant*, 

otflcially  renorded.      Biit  a  writer    in  one  dated  16(H>,  and  the  other  of  about 

the    Contemporary    Becieit,    LXXTI,  tli«  lame  dabi. 
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prerogative  ;  but  he  has  entirely  failed  to  establiBh  this, 
for  he  quotes  no  authority  to  show  that  such  pre- 
K^tive  has  ever  exclusively  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
excepting  a  recital  in  a  grant  of  arms  by  Charles  I., 
which  waa  of  no  validity,  and  cannot  be  quoted  as  a 
precedent  or  authority,  for  much  more  than  such  a 
recital  is  and  was  necessary  to  change  the  laws  of 
England ;  that  quotation,  therefore,  does  not  close  the 
argument  or  settle  the  point. 

Now  the  earliest  written  statement  of  the  heraldic 
law  of  England  is  the  famous  Boke  of  St.  Albans, 
printed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  printing  of  a  much  earlier  manuscript 
work  used  in  the  education  of  the  young  gentlemen  of 
England.  After  stating  how  arms  are  borne,  firstly  by 
descent,  secondly  by  conquest,  a  manner  then  used  but 
now  obsolete,  the  Boke  continues  "  On  the  thride  maner 
of  whise  whe  have  armys  the  wioh  we  beere  by  the 
grauntyng  of  a  prjrnce  or  of  sum  other  lordys."  Here 
we  have  a  statement  which  is  in  effect  that  any  person  of 
prominent  position,  who  in  feudal  days  would  have 
retainers  of  various  degree,  might  grant  arms.  This  law 
has  never  been  abrogated  or  altered.  Armorial  bearings 
are  theoretically  of  a  military  character,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  reasonable  proposition  that  any  person  having  a 
military  command  and  power  to  grant  military  com- 
missions may,  in  due  consistency  with  the  theory  and 
principles  of  heraldry,  grant  arms.' 

This  mode  of  acquiring  title  to  arms  is  referred  to,  as 
the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  good  reason  for  its 
omission,  although  it  is  not  now  practised,  unless, 
perhaps,  by  the  not  uuusual  condition  in  wills  and 
settlements  requiring  a  beneficiary  to  assume  the  name 
and  arms  of  the  testator  or  settlor.  But  there  are 
known  instances  of  persons  having  transferred  their  own 
armorial  insignia   to   others  in   a   manner  similar  to  a 


'  On  thii  ccDiideralion,  and  in  rieir  citizen*  irho  tbould  deairo  to  atjquirs 

of  the  fact  that  armorial  beariagg  (with  them   ia  an    officiul    maDuer,    by   tlte 

oertflin  eiceptionn)  are  uot  "honour*,"  Preiident  of  the   Uuitfd   State*,   and, 

the  writer  has  pointed  oul,  in  an  article  conourrentlf  within  his  oirn  &tal«,  bj 

published   in   an  American    magazine,  each  State  Uovernor. 
that  arms  might  be  granted  to  American 
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conveyance  of  lands  (see  Woodward's  Heraldnj,  British 
and  Fm-eign,  ii,  402), 

Now  let  us  again  consult  the  Soke  of  St.  AUmus, 
and  we  find  the  following ;  "  The  faurith  maner  of  whise 
we  have  thoos  annys  the  wich  we  take  on  owre  awne 
ppur  auctorite.  as  in  theya  days  opynly  we  se.  how  many 
poore  men  by  thayr  grace  favoure  taboure  or  deservyng  : 
ar  made  nobuls.  Sum  by  theyr  prudens.  Su  hi  ther 
mihod.  su  bi  ther  strength.  sQ  by  ther  conlg.  su  bi  od 
vHuys,  And  of  theya  men  mony  by  theyr  awne  autorite 
have  take  armys  to  be  borne  to  theym  and  to  ther 
hayris  of  whoom  it  nedys  not  here  to  reherse  y°  namys. 
Nevl  the  lees  armys  that  be  so  takyn  they  may  lefully 
and  frely  beer.  Bot  yit  they  be  not  of  so  grete  dignyte 
and  autorite  as  thoos  armys  the  wich  ar  grauntyt  day 
by  day  by  the  autorite  of  a  prynce  or  of  a  lorde.  Yet 
axmys  bi  a  mannys  pi-opur  auctorite  take  :  if  an  other 
man  have  not  borne  theym  afore :  be  of  strength  enogh." 
It  is  interesting  to  add  the  paragraph  of  the  Boke 
immediately  following  the  above :  "  And  it  is  the 
opynyon  of  moni  men  that  an  herrod  of  armis  may  gyve 
armys,  Bot  I  say  if  any  sych  armys  be  borne  by  any 
herrod  gyvyn  that  thoos  armys  be  of  no  more  auctorite 
then  thoos  armys  the  wich  be  take  by  a  mannys  awne 
auctorite." 

Here  we  have  a  voice,  plain  and  unequivocal,  from  the 
palmy  days  of  heraldry  in  England. 

Five  years  before  the  book  quoted  was  published  (or 
rather  republished,  the  modern  edition  being  a  facsimile 
of  an  original  black-letter  copy,  reproduced  by  photo- 
graphic process),  the  writer  contributed  an  article  on 
heraldry  to  The  Week  (of  Toronto,  Canada),  in  which  he 
ventured  the  opinion  tliat  arms  might  he  assumed  by 
any  person  of  his  own  will,  provided  two  rules  were 
observed,  vh.  the  arms  must  be  properly  heraldic  in 
design  and  character ;  and  they  must  not  he  the  same 
as,  or  so  similar  as  to  he  confounded  with,  arms  already 
borne  by  some  other  person.  The  observations  then 
made  by  the  writer  are  closely  and  quite  curiously 
paralleled  by  the  passage  quoted.  The  opinions 
expressed,  which  at  the  time  required  some  little 
courage  to  put    forth,   were  arrived    at  after  careful 
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consideration  of  the  subject,  the  writer,  however, 
retaining  an  open  mind  and  being  prepared  to  accept 
any  good  and  well  founded  statement  to  the  contrary, 
until  the  appearance  of  "X'a"  work,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  fail  so  completely  in  establishing  a  contraiy 
opinion,  that  a  perusal  of  it  only  tended  to  confirm  his 
views,  in  support  of  which  an  authority  which  seems  to 
be  conclusive  can  now  be  quoted. 

It  will  be  urged,  no  doubt,  that  a  recognition  of  the 
liberty  of  persons  to  assume  arms  as  they  please  will 
lead  to  heraldic  chaos  ;  but  that  is  not  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, for  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed  that 
many  persons  have  assumed  arms,  within  the  past 
century  at  the  least,  and  we  do  not  find  any  such  arms 
{home  by  private  persons)  of  an  incongruous  or  non- 
heraldic  character,  for  those  which  are  of  such  de- 
scription have,  in  fact,  been  devised  by  professional 
heralds  and  formally  granted.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
desirable  that  all  arms  ^ould  be  officially  registered,  but 
the  question  of  expediency  is  one  thing  and  the  actual 
state  of  the  law  is  another.  The  opinions  which  may 
be  held  by  one  person  or  many  persons  as  to  what  is 
expedient  do  not  make  law. 

Those  who  maintain  that  arms  may  be  granted  only 
by  the  King  or  those  authorised  by  him  found  theur 
strongest  ai-guraent  on  the  assertion  that  armorial  bear- 
ings are  "  honours,"  and  therefore  proceed  from  the 
fountain  of  honour.  But  this  is  altogether  fallacioua 
Armorials  may  be  and  often  have  been  honours  conferred 
as  such  in  particular  cases,  such  as  honourable  augmen- 
tations, and  certain  coats  which  have  been  especially 
granted  to  mark  or  record  some  famous  exploit  of  the 
bearer.  It  is  one  of  the  common  delusions  regarding 
heraldic  matters  that  all  arms  are  what  may  be  termed 
historic  memorials,  and  many  legends  have  been  invented 
to  fit  particular  coats,  but  such  stories  are  in  most  cases 
mere  fairy  tales,  and  the  fact  is  that  memorial  arms  are 
quite  exceptional,  and  there  are  very  few  which  can  be 
so  classed  with  any  reasonable  certainty  or  even  prob- 
ability. Compared  with  the  vast  number  of  coats 
^certainly  25,000,  perhaps  twice  as  many)  borne  in  the 
British  Empire,  honourable  augmentations  are  extremely 
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rare.  It  is  another  delusion  which  sometimeB  affects 
people  whose  arms  are  differenced,  that  the  change  in 
their  arms,  which  they  perceive  but  do  not  rightly  com- 
prehend, is  an  honourable  augmentation.  Supporters, 
as  they  are  usually  accessories  to  the  arms  of  a  nobleman 
and  are  inherited  with  the  title,  approach  nearly  to  the 
status  of  honours,  but  not  altogether  so,  because  they 
are  frequently  borne  by  corporations  (such,  for  example, 
as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  East  India  Company, 
and  various  others) ;  and  in  modem  times  they  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  proper  accessories  to  arms  of 
colonial  governments,  e.g.  Cape  Colony,  long  borne,  but 
only  lately  granted,  or  perhaps  rather  recognised,  for  the 
grant  has  been  made  in  an  exceptional  manner ;  also 
British  Columbia,  where  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  about  five  years  ago,  assumed  arms  as  an  official 
act,  with  supporters. 

There  is  another  consideration  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  right  to  assume  arms  which  must  receive 
attention.  Long-established  custom  has  the  force  of  law. 
Disregarding  the  chivalrie  era,  which  has  spoken  to  us 
through  the  Boke  of  St.  Albaiis,  and  passing  over  the 
Stixart  and  Georgian  periods  of  heraldic  debasement,^  it 
is  now  a  long-established  custom,  or  practice  of  widely 
spread  usage,  to  bear  arms  which  are  unknown  to  the 
Heralds'  College.  There  Is  no  law  or  authority  in 
England  or  Ireland  which  can  interfere  with  or  prevent 
any  person  bearing  arms  by  an  assumptive  title.  If  any 
herald  should  attempt  in  these  days  to  impose  upon  any 
person  any  indignity  because  he  chose  to  bear  arms  of 
his  own  devising,  it  is  the  herald  whom  the  law  would- 
punish,  and  not  the  other. 

All  persons  in  England  who  use  armorial  bearings  are 
required  to  obtain  a  license  to  do  so,  and  to  pay  an 
annual  tax ;  and  anyone  infringing  the  law  in  this 
respect  is  liable  to  a  fine.  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  Court  which  imposes  the  fine  makes  no  inquiry  as  to 
the  right  or  title  which  the  bearer  has  to  the  armorials 

'  Tboae  period!  are  well  desi^ribed  bj  ths  Heraldii'   esrij   science,"  and  tbat 

Boutell,   EtigliMh  Se%-aidri/,  p.  0,  who  *cienoe   vat  "brouglit  into   diarepute, 

oWries:    "Ifo  noDsensa  appeared   too  and  even  info  conteiopt,  bj  the  lerv 

Biiraragant  and  no  fable  too  wild,  to  peraona  who  loved  it  irith  a  gsDuine  bat 

be  engTsfted  upoD  the  grave  digailj  of  most  umriae  Iotg." 
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he  uses,  but  only  as  to  the  fact  of  the  use,  and  the  non- 
payment of  the  tax. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  made  some  ex- 
ceptions with  regard  to  Scotland,  for  here  the  right  to 
bf^r  arms  has  been  the  subject  of  parliamentary  enact- 
ment. In  1662  an  Act  was  passed  forbidding  "cadents," 
or  cadets,  to  bear  anna  unless  matriculated  and  differ- 
enced, but  this  Act  was  repealed  in  the  following  year. 
Ten  years  later  another  Act'  ordered  all  persons  using 
arms  to  give  in  a  description  of  them,  with  their  lineage, 
to  the  Lyon  Clerk,  so  that  they  might  be  registered,  and 
that  after  a  year  and  a  day  no  one  should  "  use  any 
other  armes."  With  regard  to  this  enactment  we  may 
observe,  first,  that  it  was  passed  in  the  period  of 
heraldic  decadence ;  and  secondly,  that  it  has  been,  and  ■ 
is,  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, 
and  it  is  arguable  that  it  has  become  effete  by  reason  of 
long  non-;obeervance — but  on  this  point  the  writer  does 
not  venture  a  definite  opinion ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  is 
not  in  force  out  of  Scotland. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Act  referred  to  it  is  recited 
that  "many  have  assumed  to  themselves  armes  who 
should  bear  none,  and  many  of  those  who  may  in  law 
bear  have  assumed  to  themselves  ye  armes  of  their 
Chieff  without  distinctions,  or  armes  which  ■  were  not 
carried  by  them  or  their  predicessors."  The  Statute 
unmistakably  recognises  arms  borne  by  prescription — - 
in  view  of  Scottish,  and  especially  Highland,  social 
history,  it  could  not  possibly  do  otherwise — so  that 
the  meaning  of  the  reference  to  those  assuming  arms 
"who  should  bear  none"  is  not  verj''  clear.  Read 
together  with  some  following  references  in  the  Statute 
to  those  "  who  may  in  law  bear,"  we  may  possibly  have 
some  suggestion  of  the  notion,  sometime  prevalent,  which 
connected  the  bearing  of  arms  with  possession  of  land ; 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  a  vague  shadow  of  the  Fiench  ideas 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Scotland,  That  it  can 
be  intended  to  refer  to  any  previously  defined  law  or 
regulation  regarding  the  acquisition  and  use  of  armorials 
ils  negatived  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Statute. 

■ooglc 
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Whether  the  Act  is  still  in  force  or  not,  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  still  the  heraldic  rule  in  Scotland  that  "eadents" 
or  cadets  must  matriculate  their  arms  and  procure 
differences  to  be  assigned  to  them ;  and  this  rule  is 
also  applied,  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  in  case 
of  persons  of  Scottish  descent  living  in  the  Colonies. 
Thus,  upon  a  title  being  conferred  upon  any  such  person, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  matriculate  his  arms. 
Except  in  such  cases  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  one 
of  Scottish  descent  living  in  the  Colonies  from  usuig  the 
arms  of  his  family  as  freely  as  those  of  other  origin  may 
do. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  unavoidably  requires 
notice  of  The-  Right  to  /Jca/- ylr7n.s,  lately  put  forth  by 
"  X  "  (to  which  reference  has  already  been  made),  and  of 
which  a  second  edition  has  been  issued  by  him,  probably 
because  he  has  been  conscious  that  the  firet  failed  to 
establish  his  contention,  a  position  which  the  second 
does  not  greatly  amend.  It  may  be  advantageous  to 
refer  very  briefly  to  two  or  three  of  the  more  impoitant 
arguments  or  evidences  which  he  adduces.  "X,"  while 
without  hesitation  declaring  the  Judges  of  the  Courts 
of  Law  to  be  incompetent  to  adjudicate  upon  heraldic 
matters,  when  their  decisions  are  against  his  opinions, 
quotes  certain  cases  which  he  considers  to  support  hie 
contention,  but  which  on  examination  do  not  at  all 
appear  to  do  so.  For  example,  Joicey-Cecil  v.  Joicey- 
Cecil  (p.  146),  in  which  a  testator  imposed  a  condition 
of  the  taking  of  his  name  and  arms,  and  on  the  occasion 
for  doing  so  arising,  it  was  discovered  that  the  arms  used 
by  the  testator  were  wrongfully  used,  being  those  of 
another  person,  and  consequently  incapable  of"  being  as- 
sumed in  compliance  with  the  direction,  and  it  appearing 
that  the  testator  never  used  or  claimed  any  other  arms,  it 
was  held  that  the  condition  so  far  as  concerned  arms  was 
ineffective  and  compliance  with  it  not  requisite.  This 
case  goes  no  farther  than  to  declare  the  law  that  one 
man  cannot  acquire  title  to  the  armorials  of  another  by 
assuming  or  using  them.  The  ancient  and  ofVquoted 
contest  Detween  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  (p.  40),  was  also 
decided  upon  the  principle  that  one  having  used  certain 
arms  anotner  could  not  adopt  the  same  or  a  similar  coat. 
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*'X'*  refers  to  this  case  as  supporting  his  contentions  of 
an  exclusive  royal  prerogative,  which  it  does  not  do,  but 
rather  the  reverse. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  "  X "  upon  a  warrant  of 
King  Charles  II.,  which  he  quotes  (p.  48),  granting  to  a 
certain  person  and  his  wife  authority  to  assume  a  certain 
surname  and  arms,  reciting  in  the  document  that 
"  neither  of  which  may  regularly  be  done  according  to 
the  laws  of  arms  without  the  special  dispensation  and 
license  of  us,  as  we  are  by  Our  Supreme  power  and 
prerogative  the  only  fountain  of  honour."  Such  a 
recital  could  not  override  or  alter  previously  existing  law 
■or  create  a  new  law.  Its  value  may  be  gauged,  first, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Stuarts  brought  into  England 
notions  of  the  Royal  prerogative  which  the  English 
people  would  not  accept,  as  the  troubles  of  that  period 
amply  attest ;  they  were  for  four  generations  or  more 
cloeely  intimate  with  the  Court  of  France,  where  such 
notions  prevailed  to  the  iuUest  extent ;  and  Charles  II. 
himself  lived  for  twelve  years  hi  France,  and  his  mother 
was  a  French  princess  ;  secondly,  this  was  the  period  of 
heraldic  decadence,  in  which  all  sorts  of  absurdities  were 
foisted  upon  heraldry,  leading  to  the  utter  debasement 
into  which  it  fell  in  the  ensuing  Georgian  period ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  law  of  England  regarding  changes  of  name 
has  been  plainly  declared  by  judicial  decision  to  be  that 
anyone  who  chooses,  and  does  so  in  good  faith,  may 
■change  his  name  of  his  own  accord.  Therefore  if  the 
recital  in  King  Charles's  warrant  has  not  made  a  change 
of  name  illegal  or  irregular,  neither  has  it  made  the 
assumption  of  arms,  not  being  those  of  another  person, 
illegal  or  irregular.  Both  things  ai-e  in  the  same 
■category, 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  strongest  evidence 
brought  forward  by  "  X  "  in  support  of  his  contention 
is  the  early  heraldic  visitation  (temp.  Henry  VIII.)  where 
the  King  of  Arms  is  commissioned  to  examine  armorials 
in  his  province  and  to  defcice,  etc.  arms  improperly 
borne,  and  to  inflict  dire  punishments  and  indignities 
upon  offenders  ;  for  at  this  time  the  debasement  of 
heraldry  had  only  begun.  But  the  tenor  of  such  com- 
missions  does   not  seem    to    be    really    more    than    the 
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grandiloquent  language  of  the  period,  for,  as  "  X " 
shows,  the  actual  execution  of  their  powers  by  the 
visiting  heralds  was  done  in  a  very  mild-mannered  way. 
It  will  be  well  to  observe,  too,  that  the  heralds  were 
commissioned  not  only  to  regulate  armorials,  but  also 
"  to  reforme  and  comptroll  "  the  mourning  to  be  worn  at 
funerals,  and  in  various  ways  to  interfere  with  the 
liberties  of  the  King's  lieges  in  a  manner  which  would 
certainly  not  be  tolerated  in  a  later  age — and  probably 
was  not  generally  submitted  to  even  in  Tudor  times. 

The  attitude  of  the  heralds  in  their  visitations,  while 
positively  picturesque  in  its  terribleness  to  the  con- 
tumacious, was  most  lenient  in  its  practice  to  the  more 
amenable.  And  while  they  maintained  an  appearance  of 
requiring  the  very  strictest  evidence  of  right  to  armorial 
bearings  found  in  use,  and  of  laying  down  rigid  rules  by 
which  such  right  must  be  determined,  in  their  actual 
practice  they  made  confirmations  easily  obtainable  by 
those  whose  evidence  fell  short  of  the  standard — even  to 
the  extent  of  gauging  their  "fees"  by  the  depth  of 
purse  of  the  visited.  And  in  this  respect  they  did  right, 
and  their  actions  were  more  in  accordance  with  true 
heraldry  than  their  words.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that 
the  heralds  themselves  often  had  a  truer  appreciation  of 
heraldry  (and  surely  have  stiU,  though  etiquette  does 
not  permit  them  to  say  so)  than  their  unprofessional 
advocates. 

Professional  heralds  are  understood  to  be  precluded 
by  the  etiquette  of  their  office  from  publicly  expressing 
opinions  on  such  a  question  as  that  now  under  con- 
sideration, so  that  their  views  can  only  be  matters  of  con- 
jecture. It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  late  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  in  his  work  on 
Coloitial  Gentry  recognised  many  coats  of  arras  as  used 
which  are  not  recorded. 

In  the  preface  to  Armorial  Families,  by  Mr.  Fox- 
Davies,  it  is  stated  that  twenty-two  peers  and  over 
thirty  baronets  "  have  no  right  to  the  arms  they  bear"  ; 
that  ia,  they  bear  arms  not  recorded.  But  those  arms 
are  recognised  by  peerage  authors  without  question. 
Foster  even  describes  such  arms  as  unrecorded,  and  he 
suggests  no  question  as  to  their  validity. 
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In  Seton's  Scnttish  Heraldry  there  is  a  paragraph 
(p.  86)  which  contains  what  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
ojpinions  ot'  three  successive  heralds  of  acknowledged 
authority,  namely,  the  writer  himself,  as  he  quotes  with 
seeming  approval,  first,  Nisbet,  a  well-known  writer 
of  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
sscondly,  Camden,  a  professional  herald.  The  paragraph 
is  as  follows : — 

"  Besides  an  elaborate  chapter  in  his  larger  work,  the 
laborious  Nisbet  has  produced  a  separate  treatise  entitled 
An  Essay  on  Additional  Figures  and  Marks  of  Cadency, 
showing  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Practice  of  diffei-encing 
Descendants,  in  this  (Scotland)  and  other  Nations. 
Towards  the  commencement  of  the  volume  he  introduces 
the  following  advice  of  the  learned  Camden,  Clarenceux 
King  of  Arms  in  England  : — '  No  gentleman  ought  to 
bear  the  differences  in  Armories  otherwise  than  the  office 
of  Armorie  requireth,  and  when  younger  brethren  do 
marry,  erect  and  establish  new  Houses,  and  accordingly 
do  bear  their  Arms  with  such  a  distinction  and  difference 
that  they  might  be  known  from  the  families  from  which 
they  are  descended,  the  King-of-Arme  ought  to  be 
consulted  withal,  and  such  differences  of  houses  are  to 
be  assigned  and  established  by  his  privity  and  consent, 
that  so  he  may  advise  them  best  and  keep  record  thereof ; 
otherwise,  gentlemen,  by  taking  unfit  brisures,  may 
either  prejudge  themselves  or  the  principal  houses  they 
are  come  of.'  '  This  advice,'  adds  Nisbet,  '  is  congruous 
to  our  law,  and  consonant  to  the  principles  of  prudence 
and  reason  ;  and  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  our  gentry 
■may  take  more  heed  to  this  than  hitherto  they  have 
done,  and  may  apply  to  the  Lyon  office  for  suitable 
differences,  and  not  assume  them  at  their  own  hand,  or 
hy  the  advice  of  some  presumptuous  sciolist,  whereby 
oftentimes  their  posterity  suffer  prejudice.'  " 

This  plainly  recognises  the  fact  of  the  assumption  and 
■use  of  armorials  without  the  aid  of  those  in  authority, 
and  does  not  suggest  that  a  breach  of  any  law  is  thereby 
committed  ;  though  expressing  a  desire  tor  heraldic  acts 
being  done  under  competent  advice — with  which,  no 
doubt,  all  persons  will  agree. 

Dr.  Woodward,  perhaps  the  most  learned  writer  on 
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heraldic  mattera  of  recent  time,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Herald'i-y  (p.  22)  says  : 

"  In  our  own  country  (Great  Britain)  men  of  all  ranks 
have  always  been  eligible  for  the  highest  ecdesiastical 
positions,  and  on  obtaining  them  have  often,  down  to  the 
present  day,  assumed  armorial  bearings  for  use  upon 
their  seals,  etc.,  though  frequently  the  connection  of  the 
prelate  with  the  family  whose  arms  were  adopted  was, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  difficult  of  proof.  Occasionally 
permission  to  use  their  arms  was  sought  by  the  prelate 
from  the  head  and  other  members  of  tne  family  to  which 
he  desired  to  attach  himself  In  France,  and  probably 
in  other  countries,  it  is  usual  for  a  bishop  to  invent  for 
himself  a  coat  of  arms,  if  he  is  not  entitled  by  birth  to 
bear  one." 

And  again  (p.  81):  "I  have  alluded  to  the  practice 
by  which  a  bishop  who  possessed  no  armorial  bearings 
by  inheritance  generally  assumed  for  himself  either  a 
coat  borne  by  a  fomily  of  the  same  name,  from  whom  he 
supposed  he  might  have  descended,  or,  and  with  much 
greater  propriety,  an  entirely  new  coat ;  and  this  is  the 
custom  still  both  among  AngUcan  bishops  and  those  of 
the  Roman  obedience." 

In  this  work  Dr.  Woodward  describes  and  illustrates 
many  arms  of  modern  Sees,  especially  Colonial,  which 
are  officially  unknown  to  the  Heralds'  College,  and  these 
are  shown  pan"  j^cwsm  with  more  ancient  episcopal 
armorials. 

Dr.  Woodward,  as  he  informed  the  writer,  purposed 
writing  a  treatise  on  The  Lata  and  Practice  of  Heraldry, 
and  had  collected  material  for  the  work,  but  he  died 
before  its  completion,  to  the  great  loss  of  heraldic 
literature,  to  which  such  a  work  oy  so  eminent  and  able 
a  writer  would  have  been  a  valuable  contribution. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  went  into  the  printer's 
hands,  the  writer  has  obtained  a  copy  of  Hulme's 
Heraldry  (second  edition,  1897;  an  excellent  work),  in 
which  he  finds  inserted  at  full  length  the  passages  in 
the  Boke  of  St.  Albans  on  the  manner  in  which  arms 
were  acquired  and  rights  by  which  they  were  borne,  of 
which  the  parts  immediately  relating  to  the  subject  now 
under  consideration  are  quoted  above.     Hulme  discreetly 
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refrains  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  his  own,  but  as 
he  allows  the  quotations  to  stand  in  his  work  without 
comment,  his  silence  is  eloquent. 

Our  subject  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry  being  made. 
Who  may  bear  arms  ?  and  it  is  one  which  is  not  very 
easy  to  answer.  Title  by  inheritance  vests  in  all  des- 
cendants of  the  ancestor,  no  matter  what  their  social 
status  or  condition  may  be.  So  that  the  question  is 
rather,  Whu  may  acquire  arms?  the  answer  to  which 
involves  drawing  an  arbitrary  line  somewhere  between 
the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  ;  and  as  all  will  not  agree 
upon  how  and  where  such  a  line  should  be  drawn,  the 
question  becomes  one  of  opinion.  In  forming  such  an 
opinion  it  should  be  bonie  in  mind  that  ordinary  armorials 
are  not  "honours" — "X"  and  all  his  school  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — but  merely  the  insignia  by  which 
families  may  be  sjTnbolically  or  pictorially  distinguished 
from  other  families.  The  writer  will  no  doubt  be  ex- 
pected to  express  an  opinion,  which  he  therefore  does,  but 
speaking  only  for  himself  and  in  a  general  way,  leaving  it 
to  others  to  concur  or  not  as  they  may  thiuk  best.  The 
following  are  those  whom  he  considers  to  be  of  sufficient 
social  degree  to  appropriately  bear  arms  in  Canada : 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
tures ;  officers  of  the  civil  service  of  at  least  the  grade  of 
chief  clerk,  or,  in  outside  service,  of  an  equivalent  grade, 
such  as  collectors  of  customs  in  important  poi-ts,  and  post- 
masters of  the  larger  cities  ;  mayors  of  towns  and  alder- 
men of  cities,  wardens  of  counties,  sheritis  and  registrars ; 
professors  in  the  universities,  and  Masters  of  Arts;  priests 
of  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches'  (there  is 
no  equivalent  line  which  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
ministers  of  other  religious  bodies,  but  they  will  easily 
find  places  in  other  classification) ;  captains  of  mihtia, 
lieutenants  in  the  Eoyal  Navy  and  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  and  officers  of  equivalent  rank  in  the  colonial 
naval  services ;  barristers-at-Iaw  and  solicitors ;  Doctoi-s 


I  It  is  held   bj  aome  h'ralda  that  Epi9cop.1l  Church,  uied  &  bookplate  ilis. 

orefta,  being  of   an  especinllj  militarj  plavipg  »  full  ■ohieTement;  but  ai  he 

ahBnict«r,    should    uot    be    ueed    bj  was  the  cliapUio  of  a  kiughtl;  order,  fai« 

olrrgymeD.     Dr.  Woodward,  who  wa*  ose  maj  perhaps  be  regarded  aa  eicep> 

the  rector  ot  a  pamh  oT  (he  Scottish  tiooal. 
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of  Medicine ;  civil  engineers,  architects,  and  land 
surveyors ;  bankers,  wholesale  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers ;  yeomen  posseBaed  of  lands  of  the  value  of 
$8,000,  and  of  suitable  education  (but  not  farmers') ;  and 
all  others  who  are  of  liberal  education,  or  of  independent 
means,  and  of  manners  so  far  refined  as  to  admit  of  their 
associating  on  fairly  even  terms  with  such  persons  as  are 
above  particularly  mentioned. 

Note  on  the  Right  to  Arms  derived  fbom  User. 

From  information  tapplied  by  Mr.  WoiiSELET  EiiK&TOM,  D.C.L. 

That  rights  are  established  by  user  is,  in  the  Civil 
Law,  a  rule  so  notorious  that  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
choose  one's  authorities  ;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  (con- 
trary to  the  general  principle  of  English  statutes  of 
limitation)  the  Civil  Law  does  not  only  "  bar  the  remedy 
of  an  opponent,"  but  actually  "  confers  a  right  "  on  the 
originally  wrongful  possessor.  I  give  some  authorities  on 
this  point  as  I  know  that  antiquaries  frequently  find 
themselves  compelled  by  more  pressing  avocations  to 
leave  the  Institutes  and  the  Pandects  out  of  the  list  of 
their  studies. 

Institutes,  Book  II,  Tit.  (i. 

"  de  UamrpaHonibuB  et 
liongt  temporia  posseBsionibiia.'' 

Digest  or  Pandects,  Book  XLI,  Tit.  3. 
"  do  Uenrpationibtid,"  etc. 

Gains,  II,  42.  43,  44,  46. 
Looking   on    the    right    to   arms    from    the    civilian's 
point   of  view,  an   unchallenged  possession    of    twenty 
years  at  moat  would  be  sufficient  as  a  rule. 

>  Tha    "Teomui"   i>    a    freeholder,      tlie  due  eieootionof  docmnent*  (Seton'a 
■  one  who  holds       ScotlM  Heraldry,  p,  Ifi). 

'-"-   -  '   -  The  Bbo»e  analification  of  Btnew  ii 

uwordin^  to  tbe  writer'a  oim  idei 

iiFOprieCj,  and  thkt  of  ralue  of  nli 
DQuded   upon   ancient    English  ordi. 
1400  and   1430  that  ever;  freeholder      naneee  which  required  that  CTerf  man 
■Uoiild  hsTe  his  proper  leal  of  anna,  for      poMSHed  of  Uoded  estate  of  a  certain 
value  abould  become  a  knight. 
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It  is  important  that  the  poasesaion  should  have  begun 
in  good  mith  (which  is,  of  course,  presumed  unless  the 
contrary  be  proved),  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  good 
&ith  should  continue  till  the  time  of  "  prescription '  has 
expired. 

In  the  relgp  of  James  I.  Segar  (who  was  Garter  King 
of  Arms),  while  opposing  the  view  of  Bartolus  on  "  Arms 
by  User,"  thinks  it  prudent  apparently  to  make  consider- 
able concessions  to  the  civilians  as  a  body. 

Mr.  Round's  argument  from  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  time  of  Henry  V.  seems  to  me  conclusive. 
It  was  very  common  in  tne  middle  ages  to  confirm 
rights  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stood  in  no  need  of 
confirmation,  such  as  the  ri^t  to  arms  conferred  by 
user. 
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ON  THE  CAIBN  AND   SEPULCHRAL  CAVE   AT   GOP, 
NEAR   PRESTATYN." 

By  FBonssoB  BOTB  DAWKINS,  M^.,  l>Sc.,  V.RS.,  FjS.A 

iDtrodnotJon. 

1.    The  eiplontion  of  the  oaim  at  Oop. 

3.    The  MDDlchnl  ots. 

A.  The  pleUtooene  ttni*. 

B.  Xh«  prehiatonc  Bcoumiilatioiii. 

C.  The  aepnlohral  ohnmber. 

D.  Cm  inhabited  before  lue  m  k  bnrial-plMe. 
B,    Tbe  potterj  of  Broiue  tge. 

F.    Tbelioki. 

0.  The  Sint  flakoe. 

H.    The  Miiinsl  remmiiu. 

1.  The  hunikn  remaiiu  of  Iberio  and  Qoidelic  ^pe. 
J.    The  fniioD  of  the  two  raoee. 

K.    The  relatioii  of  the  OMm  to  the  tepulohral  oare. 

Inthoduction. 
The  cairn  at  Gop  first  to  be  described  in  the  following 
pages  stands  in  a  commanding  position,  at  an  altitude 
of  820  feet,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  picturesque  line 
of  hills  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd.  It  is  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Prestatyn,  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
Eailway,  and  aoout  six  miles  to  the  east  of  RhyL  It 
commands  a  magnificent  view,  westwaitl  over  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  to  the  Snowdonian  range,  northward  over  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  eastward  over  the  low-lying  plain  of 
Cheshire,  to  Liverpool  and  beyond.     It  is  recognised 

fenerally  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  tumulus,  and  is  so 
escribed  in  the  Ordnance  maps.  It  is  attributed  In 
common  talk  to  Queen  Soadicea,  tn  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  femous  queen  of  the  Iceni 
ever  set  foot  in  that  region.  In  1886  Mr.  Pochin,  of 
Bodnant  Hall,  who  had  bought  the  Golden  Grove  estate, 
on  which  it  is  situated,  asked  me  to  undertake  the  exam- 
ination of  this  conspicuous  landmark,  at  his  expense. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  work  carried  on  in 
1886  and  1887,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  publish  before 
on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  work. 
■  Eeiul  Tune  Btb,  1901. 
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1. — The  Exploration  of  the  Cairn  at  Gop. 

The  cairn  is  composed  of  blocks  of  limestone,  of  a  size 
easily  carried,  piled  up  so  as  to  form  an  oval,  with  its  long 
diameter  330  feet,  pointing  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  its  short  diameter  223  feet,  from  north-east  to 
south-west  (see  Flan  and  Sections,  Figs.  1,  2,  3).  It  is 
46  feet  high,  with  a  truncated  top,  wnich  may  be  due 
either  to  the  removal  of  the  stone  for  making  field-walls, 
or  by  the  giving  way  of  a  chamber  in  the  area  imme- 
diately beneath  it.     It  rests  on  solid  limestone  rock. 

The  exploration  was  begun  by  sinking  a  shaft  (6  feet 
6  inches  by  4  feet)  in  the  centre,  an  operation  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  on  account  of  the  instability  of  the 
limestone  blocks,  down  to  the  solid  rock  forming  the 
original  surface  of  the  grotmd.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  use  heavy  timbers  to  allow  of  the  work  being  carried 
on.  The  original  surface  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  26 
feet  (see  Figs-  1.  2,  3).  A  drift  was  then  made,  6  feet 
high  and  4  feet  wide,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  (B  of 
Fijgs.  1  and  2)  to  a  distance  of  30  feet,  following  the 
original  surface  of  the  rock.  Two  other  drifts  were  also 
made,  C,  C,  intersecting  B  in  the  line  of  the  Section 
Fig.  3.  The  only  remains  met  with  were  a  few  hones  of 
hog,  sheep  or  goat,  and  ox  or  horse,  too  fragmentary  to 
be  accurately  determined.  They  are,  however,  of  the 
refuse  heap  type  usually  fuund  in  prehist<H'ic  habitations 
and  burial-places.  We  failed  to  obtain  evidence  of  the 
archseological  age,  or  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  put. 
If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  was  a  central  burial- 
place,  we  missed  it.  The  question  cannot  absolutely  be 
decided  until  the  whole  of  the  stones  have  been  removed. 
The  timbering  necessary  for  our  work  was  not  only  very 
costly,  but  rendered  it  very  difficidt  to  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  interior  even  in  the  small  space  which  was 
excavated. 

Gop  Cairn  is  probably  sepulchral,  similar  to  that  in  the 
same  range  of  hma  to  the  east,  near  Mold,  used  for  years 
as  a  stone  quarry,  in  which,  in  1632,  a  skeleton  was  dis- 
covered lying  at  full  length,  clad  in  a  golden  corselet,  and 
adorned  with  300  amber  -heads.  If  it  he  a  burial-place 
its  large  size  implies  that  it  was  raised  in  memory  of 
some  chieftain  conspicuous  above  his  fellows. 
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2. — The  Sepulchral  Cave. 

While  the  cairn  was  being  explored  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  fox-earth  at  the  base  of  a  low  scarp  of 
limestone  141  feet  to  the  south-west  of  the  cairn.  It 
occupied  a  position  which  I  have  almost  invariably  found 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  cavern  used  by  foxes, 
badgers,  and  rabbits  as  a  place  for  shelter.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  explore  this,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  P.  G. 
Pochin.  The  fox-earth  led  us  into  a  cave  completely 
blocked  up  at  the  entrance  by  earth  and  stones  (Figs.  4, 
5,  6)  and  large  masses  of  bmestone,  which  had  feUen 
Jrom  the  ledge  of  rock  above.  This  accumulation  of 
debris  occupied  a  space  19  feet  in  width,  and  extended 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  cavern  (see  Fig.  4). 

We  began  operations  by  cutting  two  driftways,  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  rock.  We  then  proceeded  to  clear 
out  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  which  was 
filled  very  nearly  up  to  the  roof  with  debris.  It  consists 
of  a  wide  rock -shelter,  passing  into  a  narrow  passage  at 
the  north-eastern  and  north-western  ends.  It  faces  very 
nearly  due  south.  It  contained  deposits  of  various  kinHa 
and  of  widely  different  ages,  the  two  lower  beiug 
pleistocene,  while  the  two  upper  yielded  remains  which 
prove  that  they  belong  to  the  prehistoric  period.  I  shall 
consider  these  in  some  detail. 


A. — The  Pleistocene  Strata. 

On  the  rocky  floor  of  the  interior  of  the  cave,  strewn 
with  large  blocks  of  limestone,  was  a  stiff  yellow  clay. 
No.  1  of  Sections  (Figs.  5,  6)  from  1  to  2  feet  thick, 
containing  angular  stones  and  pebbles,  some  of  which 
are  derived  from  rocks  foreign  to  the  district,  and 
occurring  only  in  the  boulder  clay,  which  lies  in  irregular 
patches  on  the  hillaides  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  con- 
tained neither  the  remains  of  man  nor  of  the  fossil 
mammalia  found  in  the  caves  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 
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Above  this,  and  also  within  the  cave,  was  a  layer  of 
grey  clay,  No.  2  of  Sections,  containing  stones,  angular 
and  water- worn,  and  some  of  foreign  derivation  as  before. 


In  addition  to  these  there  were  water-worn,  and  in  many 
cases  perfect,  remains  of  the  foUowing  animals  : — 
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Cave-hysena  . .  . .  Hyarna  spelaa. 

Biflon  . .  . .  . .  Bison  priKus. 

8tag    . .  . .  . .  Cenms  daphus. 

Reindeer  . .  . ,  C.  tarandus. 

Roedeer  . .  . ,  C.  capreolus. 

Horse  . .  . .  , ,  Eguus  cahallus. 

Woolly  rhinoceros  . .  Rhinoceros  tichoThinus. 

Some  of  these,  and  more  especially  the  antlers  of 
the  reindeer,  here  the  teeth  marks  of  nyienas,  and  had 
evidently  belonged  to  animals  which  had  fallen  victims 
to  those  bone-eating  carnivores.  They  did  not,  however, 
occur  in  layers  on  wie  floors,  occupied  at  successive  times 
by  the  hysenas,  as  I  have  observed  in  other  caves,  such 
as  Wookey  Hole  near  WeUs,  and  the  Creswell  caves  near 
Worksop.  They  appear  to  have  been  washed  out  of  the 
original  hyaena  floors  by  the  action  of  water,  and  to  have 
been  redeposited  at  a  time  later  than  the  occupation  of 
the  cave  by  hysenas. 


B. — The  Prehistoric  Accumulations^ 
The  upper  surface  of  the  grey  clay.  No.  2  of  the 
Sections,  Figs.  5  and  6,  passed  insensibly  into  the 
accumulation  above,  in  which  the  interest  principally 
centres,  as  it  marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  floor  of 
the  cave  in  prehistoric  times.  It  extended  nearly 
horizontally  inwards,  from  a  little  beyond  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  walls  of  the  cave,  composed  either  of 
limestone  or  of  breccia.  On  this  rested  a  mixed  layer 
of  red  earth,  broken  stalactites,  and  stones,  No.  3  of 
Sections,  containing  a  mixture  of  refuse  bones  of  pre- 
historic age  together  with  those  of  pleistocene  animals 
such  as  reindeer  and  hysena,  obviously  derived  from 
the  layer  below.  Pieces  of  charcoal  were  scattered 
through  its  mass,  together  with  pot-boilers  and  fragments 
of  pottery.  These  weire,  however,  less  abundant  in  the 
lower  portion  (No.  3  of  Sections),  which  was  about  3 
feet  thick,  than  in  the  upper  (No.  4  of  Sections),  where  in 
some  places  there  was  sufficient  charcoal  to  blacken  the 
accumulation.  This  upper  layer  was  about  4  feet  thick 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  shown  in  section  Fig-  5> 
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where  it  abutted  directly  on  a  sepulchral  chamber  B. 
In  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  6,  it  was  thickest  outside, 
thinning  away  outwards  to  the  edge  of  the  talus,  and 
inwards  into  the  cavern. 

As  we  were  clearing  a  passage  inwards,  along  the  line 
of  Section  No,  5,  a  thick  layer  of  charcoal,  marked  A  on 
the  Plan,  Fig.  4,  covered  slabs  of  limestone  at  a  depth 
of  4  feet  from  the  surface,  and  marked  the  site  of  an 
old  fireplace.  There  were  similar  blackened  slabs,  at 
various  levels,  in  the  strata  Nos.  3  and  4,  in  other  parts 
of  the  area  excavated.  There  were  also  numerous  burnt 
and  broken  bones  of  domestic  animals  and  fragments  ot 
coarse  pottery.  Intermingled  with  these  were  a  large 
quantity  of  human  bones,  of  various  ages,  lying  under 
slabs  of  limestone,  which  formed  a  continuous  packing 
up  to  the  roof  On  removing  these  a  rubble  wall 
became  visible,  regularly  built  of  courses  of  limestone. 
This  turned  out  to  be  the  west  wall  of  a  rectangular 
chamber,  B  of  Figs.  4  and  5,  three  outer  sides  being 
formed  of  similar  rubble  walls,  while  the  fourth  was 
constituted  by  the  inner  wall  of  the  cave.  Th^  enclosed 
a  space  4  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet  by  4  feet.  Inside  was 
a  mass  of  human  skeletons  of  various  ages,  more  than 
fourteen  in  number,  closely  packed  together,  and 
obviously  interred  at  successive  times.  Along  with 
them  were  the  fragments  of  a  rude  hand-made  pot, 
ornamented  in  the  nerring-bone  pattern  of  the  Bronze 
age,  and  showing  in  its  fractured  surfaces  small 
migments  of  stone  sticking  out  of  the  paste.  A  few 
white  quartz  pebbles,  or  "luck  stones,"  two  links  of 
Kimmeridge  shale,  and  a  carefully  polished  flint  flake 
were  also  found,  the  three  last  in  one  group. 

C. — Tke  Interments. 
The  bodies  had  been  interred  in  a  crouching  posture, 
with  arms  and  legs  drawn  together  and  folded.  In 
several  cases  the  long  bones  lay  parallel  to  one  another — 
the  left  humerus  and  left  fibula,  the  left  iJna,  the  right 
tibia,  and  the  right  femur,  the  left  humerus,  left  radius, 
and  right  fibula — of  the  same  individuals.  Some  of  the 
bones  were  in  an  oblique  position,  approaching  to  the 
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vertical  It  is  obvious  that  so  large  a  number  of  bodies 
as  fourteen  could  not  have  been  ouried  in  so  small  a 
space  at  one  time,  although  it  is  clear  from  the  natural 
position  of  the  bones,  in  one  case  of  an  ankle,  and  in  the 
other  of  a  spinal  column,  that  the  whole  body  had  been 
buried.  The  bodies,  therefore,  have  been  buried  at 
successive  times,  and  the  sepulchral  chamber  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  family  vault  When  it  became  full  of 
bones  the  area  A  of  Figs.  4  and  5  was  used  for  burials, 
as  I  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  approaches  of  the 
stone-chambered  tombs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
near  Cefn,  described  in  the  Ethnological  Journal,  1871. 

In  my  opinion  the  access  to  the  sepulchral  chamber 
w^as  on  the  west  side,  in  the  direction  of  A  of  Plan, 
Fig.  4. 


D. — Cave  used  for  Habitation,  and  afterwards  for 

Burial. 
On  clearing  this  portion  of  the  cave,  we  found  the 
section  to  be  as  follows : — 

ft.     in. 
4.  Dark  cave  earth         . ,  . .  ..36 

3.  Mixed  cave  earth       . ,  . .  , .      3     0 

2.  Grey  cave  earth         . .  . .  ..30 

1.  Stiff  yeUow  clay        10 

The  stratum  No.  4  extended  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  and  abutted  directly  on  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
while  No.  3  passed  directly  underneath  it.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  here,  as  in  the  sepulchral  caves 
of  Perthi-Chwareu  and  Rhos  digre,  near  Llandegla,  in 
Denbighshire,  the  cave  was  used  for  purposes  of 
habitation  before  it  was  used  for  burial,  while  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  accumulation  No.  4  belongs 
to  the  time  of  the  interments.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  sepulchral  chamber  was  excavated  out  of  it. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  same  place  would  be  used  by 
the  same  tribe  for  habitation  after  it  had  been  used  as  a 
tomb.' 

'  Tfaoee  ars  two  oat  of  a  (poup  of  five  cuTsi  of  the  Neolithic  age,  explored  by 
niK  io  1869-1872,  and  deuribod  lo  Cave-hitnti»g,  Chap.  V. 
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E.~TJie  Pottei-y. 
The  fragments  of  pottery  are  of  types  repeatedly  met 
with  in  interments  in  Britain  belonging  to  the  Bronze 
age.  All  are  hand-made,  coarse,  grey  in  colour,  or 
black,  or  burnt  red,  and  contain  small  fragments  of 
stone  imbedded  in  the  paste.  One  specimen  found  in 
the  refuse  heap  has  a  bold  overhanging  rim,  bevelled  off 
on  the  outside,  and  adorned  with  nerring-bone  marks ; 
below  this  is  a  shoulder  indented  with  a  single  row  of 
circular  finger  marks,  the  body  of  the  vessel  being  in 
addition  ornamented  with  at  least  two  horizontal  lines  of 
small  triangular  impressions.      With  the  exception  of 
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the  last  feature  it  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  figured  by 
Hoare  in  Ancient  Wilts.,  and  described  by  Thumam  in 
Archwoloffia,  XLIII,  61. 

The  fragments  of  pottery  found  inside  the  sepulchral 
chamber  belong  to  an  um  with  an  overhanging  rim 
(Fig.  7),  adorned  with  herring-bone  pattern  both  on  the 
outside  and  on  the  inside.  A  small  fragment  of  the 
same  vase  proves  also  that  the  body  was  ornamented 
with  four  horizontal  bands  of  oblique  lines  making  two 
complete  herring-bone  patterns.  The  urn  to  which  it 
belongs  is  of  a  type  common  in  interments  and  refuse 
heaps  of  the  Bronze  age  throughout  the  British  Isles. 
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F.—The  Links. 
Two  oval  articles  found  close  to  the  ground  flake 
inside  the  sepulchral  chamber  and  resembling  links 
(Fig.  8),  are  made  of  jet,  or  Kinameridge  coal.  They 
are  carefiiUy  rounded  and  polished,  and  each  has  a  large 
oval  perforation  in  the  centre.  They  are  of  unequal  size, 
and  present  the  following  measurements  : — 


Length 
Width 

54 

70 

22 

29 

Height 
Perforation    . 

16 

27 

.     29  X  14    ., 

.     83  X  15 

coAb.     (Full  liza.) 

In  both  the  perforation  has  been  formed  by  scraping, 
apparently  with  a  flint  flake.  On  neither  is  there  any 
trace  of  wear.  They  were  probably  intended  for  dress 
fasteners.  They  are  of  the  same,  pattern  as  that 
figured  by  Thumam  in  Arckceologia,  XLIIT,  229, 
Fig.  206,  from  a  round  barrow  at  Thixendale,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  it  was  found  under  the 
hip  of  a  doubled-up  skeleton,  and  practically  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  under  notice.  It  is  assigned  by 
Thumam  to  the  Bronze  age. 


G. — Mini  Flakes. 
Several  splinters  of  flint,  and  one  rough  flake  of  chert, 
were  discovered  in  the  refuse  heap,  and  need  no  further 
notice.      A  flint  implement,  however,  found  inside  the 
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sepulchral  chamber  is  of  a  rare  tj^pe.  (Fig.  9.)  It  rested 
close  to  a  doubled-up  human  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula. 
It  is  a  smoothly  polished  flint  flake,  71  mm.  long,  14  to 
19  mm.  wide,  and  only  3  mm.  thick.  It  has  been  made 
by  grinding  down  a  flake  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural 
curvature  of  the  flat  side,  and  to  remove  the  rib  on  the 
back,  and  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  the  blade  of  a 
paper  knife.  The  edges  are  bevelled  bluntly  off,  and  the 
end  is  rounded.  Sbuilar  objects  have  been  met  with, 
as  Evans  points  out  {Ancient  St<me  Implements,  290- 
291),  in  Yorkshire.  Their  use  is  uncertain.  The 
association  of  an  implement  of  this  type  with  Bronze 
age  pottery  in  this  sepulchral  chamber  fixes  the 
archteological  age  of  the  whole  group. 


H. — The  Animal  Remains. 

The  remains  of  the  animals  found  in  the  two  upper 
strata,  4  and  5  of  Figs.  4  and  5,  consist  of  the  wild  and 
domestic  animals  usually  associated  together  in  pre- 
historic refuse  heaps.  All  are  more  or  less  broken  and 
burnt.  The  wild  animals  of  the  following  Ust  need  no 
special  notice.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
fox  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  cave  up  to  the  time  of  our 
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digging,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  horse  may  belong 
to  a  domestic  and  not  to  a  wild  form. 


EHiSTORic  Remains  from  Refuse  Heap. 

Wild. 

Fox 

Cants  vulpes. 

Marten     .. 

.     Mustela  martes. 

Badger     . . 

Meles  taxtts. 

Horse 

Equus  cahallus. 

Stag 

.      Cervus  elaphus. 

Roe          .. 

C.  capreotus. 

Hare 

Lepiis  timidvs. 

Domestic. 

Dog 

.      Canis  familiaris. 

Horse      .. 

Equus  cahallus. 

Shorthorn 

Bos  longifrons. 

Sheep      . . 

.      Ovis  aries. 

Goat  (?)  , . 

Capra  hircus. 

Hog        .. 

.     Sm  Scrofa. 

The  remains  of  the  domestic  were  greatly  in  excess  oi 
those  of  the  wild  animals,  and  the  most  abundant  were 
those  of  the  sheep.  These,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  based  upon  the  valuable  observations  of  the  late 
General  Pitt-Rivers,  belong  to  a  breed  eiosely  allied  to  that 
of  the  Romano- British  villages  of  Woodcuts  and  Rother- 
ley,'  as  well  as  to  the  recent  breed  of  St.  Kilda,  the 
Highland,  and  the  Heather  sheep.^  They  were,  how- 
ever, thicker  in  the  leg.  They  are  now  represented  by 
the  active  and  slender-legged  hill  sheep. 


'  Op.i*.,Vol.II,table,8heep,p.M» 
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TABLE  OF  MEASUREMENTS  OP   LEG  BONES  OF  SHEEP. 

i 

1 

■sj 

?^ 

P 

-1 

i 
2 

J 

i^ 

i!i 

^ 

23 

18 

27 

83 

120 
12& 

40 
40 

22 
21 

16 
IS 

24 
25 

81 
25 

112 

40 

10 

18 

22 

25 

Avenge     «_ 

127 

42 

21 

15 

24 

28 

126 

56 

18 

22 

28 

UetatBTulB,  (Jop  c«»e  -I 

12G 
12S 

88 
88 

20 
20 

20 
19 

2S 
21 

80 
25 

L 

114 

87 

18 

18 

22 

26 

Ayerage       

123 

86 

10 

IB 

22 

27 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 
1 

} 

1 

1 

1 
M 

1 
1 

Metuarpals: 

length            

1«7 

ItM 

124 

1»K 

I8» 

112 

1111 

111 

Stf 

82 

42 

44 

8U 

55 

4a 

86 

34 

89 

38 

Length            

1»» 

114 

126 

11» 

124 

147 

160 
40 

124 

116 
32 

128 
38 

116 
34 

The  remains  of  the  hog  belong  mostly  to  very  young 
animals.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  remains 
of  the  Shorthorn.  Those  of  the  dog  were  too  imperfect 
to  allow  of  any  conclusion  as  to  the  Breed. 

i-ri>Goo»^lc 
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The  whole  gi-oup  of  domestic  animals  is  identical  with 
those  which  Iliaye  described  from  the  Neolithic  caves 
and  burial-placee  in  the  district.  It  is  also  just  such  an 
accumulation  ajs  may  be  found  in  the  refuse  heaps,  in  the 
homesteads  in  those  parts  of  Wales  into  which  tne  larger 
breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  common  in  the  low  country,  have 
not  yet  'penetrated.  This  fact  establishes  a  continuity 
of  farming  operations  in  Wales,  from  the  Neolithic 
age  throug!)  the  Bronze  and  Iron  ages  down  to  the 
pi-esent  time.  This  continuity,  as  we  shall  presently  see 
from  the  examination  of  the  hiunan  remains,  exists  also 
"with  regard  to  the  farmers,  the  great  majority  of  the 
human  remains  belonging  to  a  race  still  represented  by 
the  small  dark  Iberic  folE  of  the  secluded  villages. 

I. — The  Human  Remains  of  the  Two  Races. 
The  human  remains  belong  to  more  than  fourteen 
individuals.  The  skulls  sufficiently  perfect  for  measure- 
ments reveal  the  presence  of  two  distinct  anthropological 
types ;  the  one,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table, 
belonging  to  the  long-oval-headed  race,  proved,  by  my 
discoveries  in  the  sepulchral  caves  and  tombs,  to  have 
inhabited  the  district  in  the  Neolithic  age.  The  chief 
characters  observable  in  the  skulls  are  the  mark  of  a 
vertical  bandage  across  the  head  from  ear  to  ear.  The 
forehead  is  well  developed,  cheek-bones  inconspicuous, 
nasals  prominent,  chin  square  and  narrow,  tending  in 
some  to  a  point.  In  one  old  adult  the  frontal  suture  is 
open. 


n 

1 

fl 

mm 

mm. 

mm. 

mm 

mm 

1     Skoll,     Mpulohral    chamber, 

Qop     

186 

189 

142 

■742 

■763 

a         ,, 

196 

136 

^55 

■688 

■790 

6 

191 

137 

■712 

ATerHse    ol     8    akuUi,    Pcrtfai 
cfi^Teu  c»e'           

180 

140 

143 

766 

■78* 

SkuU  from  Cofn  wrw'     

\m 

145 

132 

■770 

■702 

Aremge  of  4  >kuU.,  Cofn  tumulus' 

187 

141 

148 

■764 

-791 

.    lUmaina,    bj   Prof.  Biuk, 
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The  second  tyye  is  repreeeuted  by  two  fragmentary 
skulls,  Nos.  3  and  6  of  the  foUowing  teble  : — 


1 

3  . 
If 

I3 

!! 

■< 

1 

4 

No.8IloundikiilI,wpiil- 
chnlchsmber.Qop 

No.  t! 

156 

107 

134 

1G4 

160 

152 

Mo.  1  Long-oxri  «knU  ... 

139 

101 

118 

134 

1B7 

12: 

13B 

97 

113 

146 

1« 

117 

No.  3  belongs  to  a  woman  and  presents  the  fecial 
characteristics  of  the  round-headed  type,  being  prog- 
nathous and  having  high  cheek-bones.  No.  6  is  an 
adult  male.  Both  belong  to  the  round-headed  Goidels, 
the  invaders  of  Britain  in  the  Bronze  age,  whose  tombs 
prove  that  they  penetrated  into  the  remotest  of  the 
British  Isles  in  the  western  sea.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  placed 
in  the  table  for  comparison. 

The  skeletons  present  the  following  characters  : — The 
humeri  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  examined  are  thirteen  in 
number,  out  of  which  two  are  perforated  at  the  same 
point  immediately  behind  the  mnai  articulation.  The 
seven  ulnae  and  the  four  radii  present  no  points  of  interest. 
Their  dimensions  are  given  in  the  foUowing  table  : — 


^ 

5 

1 

2      i 

s^5 

. 

s'sl 

3 

! 

1  ^ 

1 
1 

w 

|S 

3» 

6S 

6S 

69 

40 

49 

324 

6* 

til 

69 

41 

41 

Ulii*         ....      -. 

298 

46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

146 

41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lUdiui         

867 

44 

_ 

47 

~ 

_ 

— 

- 

.Gooj^lc 
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The  femora,  twelve  id  number,  are  all  cariDated  with 
the  exception  of  three,  and  agree  in  every  particular 
with  those  found  in  the  NeoUthic  tomb  at  Cefn,  and  the 
Neolithic  caves  at  Perthi  Chwareu  and  Rhoa  digre  (op. 
cit.,  pp.  166,  187).  The  carination  is  a  character  which 
Btands  in  close  relation  to  the  platycnemism  which  is 
presented  by  the  associated  tibiae.  Their  dunensions  are 
as  follows : — 


'  1 

'   ^ 

1 

■3 

1« 

J 

■ 

1 
1 

a 

J 

i 
1 

1  Femnr  right,  not  carinated 

465 

87 

97 

89 

_ 

u 

2  Femui-  Irft,  cruwted       .... 

r<os 

72 

107 

m 

82 

« 

440 

87 

- 

~ 

- 

41 

503 

07 

84 

97 

- 

31 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  tibiae  : — 


"s    i 

H  4 

1 

IsrI 

i 

J 

s 

P1 

i 

n                                  r 

361 

79 

8ft 

23 

422 

89 

38 

24 

» 

423 

89 

86 

28 

4 

Plal^caemia  tibia      

r 

S2 
84 

18 

86 

23 

7 

33 

St 

s 

33 

17 

9    Normambia 

— 

28 

33 

Z 

a-^^l 
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Only  two  out  of  the  thirteen  tibiae  examined  were  not 
platycnemic,  and  one  of  these  belonged  to  a  young  indi- 
vidual. The  flattening  of  the  bone  is  of  the  same  order  as 
that  presented  by  the  Neolithic  remains  found  in  the  caves 
at  Perthi  Chwareu  and  the  caim  near  Cefa  described 
and  figured  in  my  work  on  Cave-hunting  (pp.  167  et  nrq.). 
It  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  the  shati,  sometimes  in 
front,  and  at  other  times  behind  the  long  axis  of  the 
bone,  and  is,  as  Professor  Busk  pointed  out  in  1871 
(Journal  of  Ethnological  Society,  January,  1871),  due  to 
the  &Ge  use  of  the  feet,  never  trammelled  by  shoes 
or  sandals,  and  therefore  more  prehensile  than  the 
normal  foot  of  civilisation.  It  is  not  a  character  of  race, 
being  found  in  the  negro,  in  the  Mongolian  tribes  of  North 
America,  and  rarely  in  Europeans.  It  goes  with  bare 
feet.  If  the  last  two  figures  in  the  above  table  be 
compared  with  the  rest,  the  difference  will  be  seen 
between  the  normal  tibia  and  those  which  are  flattened 
"  en  lame  de  sabre." 

The  most  perfect  of  the  flbulae  is  262  mm.  long  with  a 
circumference  of  30  mm. 

J. — The  Fusion  of  the  Two  Races. 
It  is  obvious  fi"om  the  above  anthropological  details 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  used  the  Gop 
cave  as  a  family  vault  were  of  the  same  physique  as  the 
Iberic  dwellers  in  the  district  in  the  Neolithic  age,  and 
from  the  presence  of  the  round-headed  Goidelic  type  that 
the  fusion  of  the  Iberic  with  the  Goidelic  race  had  already 
begun  in  this  district  in  the  Bronze  age.  It  is  the  first 
observed  case  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  races  which  has 
been  going  on  in  Wales  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day.  Before,  however,  the  fusion  between  the  two  races 
became  so  complete  as  to  form  a  people  like  the  Celt- 
Iberian,  the  Brythonic  invaders  conquered  alike  the 
Goidel  and  the  Iberian  in  this  region,  and  absorbed  them 
into  their  mass  so  that  all  became  one  people.  Just  as  the 
Iberic  tongue  has  been  so  completely  lost  in  the  Goidelic 
that  no  clear  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Wales,  so  the 
Brythonic  gradually  displaced  the  Goidelic  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  place  and  river  names,  and  Welsh  and 
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not  Gaelic  became  the  speech  of  the  countty.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  in  aU  this  flux  and  change, 
ranging  over  an  unknown  series  of  centuries,  the 
small  dark  Iberic  aborigines  of  the  Neolithic  age  should 
have  lived  on  with  but  little  physical  change,  so  as  to  be 
still  clearly  marked  off  from  the  races  who  have  invaded 
them  at  successive  times. 


K. — Relation  of  Cairn  to  Sepulchral  Cave. 
Two  questions  naturally  arise.  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  cairn  to  the  sepulchral  cave  a  short  distance  below 
it  ?  Were  the  cairn  builders  the  same  people  who  buried 
the  dead  in  the  cave?  In  my  opinion  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  cairn  marks  the  site  of  the  burial-place,  and  that 
both  belong  to  the  Bronze  age  and  to  the  same  people. 
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NOTES  UPON  CLAY  TOBACCO  PIPES  OP  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTUKT  FOUND  IN  BRISTOL.' 

Bj  V.  a.  HILTON  PEICE,  Dik.S.A. 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  paper  before 
this  Institute  in  1900  upon  "  Some  earW  Clay  Tobacco 
Pipes  found  in  the  City  of  London "  1  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  from  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard, 
F.S.A.,  a  very  interesting  account  of  some  early  tobacco 

g'ipes  of  the  seventeenth  century  found  in  the  City  of 
ristol  during  recent  excavations.  In  addition  to  this 
information  be  has  kindly  presented  me  with  some 
excellent  examples  of  these  pipes,  which  bear  upon  the 
heels  either  the  names  of  the  makers  or  their  initials, 
and  he  has  further  most  kindly  given  me  permission  to 
exhibit  and  publish  these  pipes  as  a  supplement  to  my 
previous  paper.  In  that  paper  I  remarked  that  in  order 
to  definitely  fix  the  dates  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
pipes  it  was  necessary  that  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  records  of  the  pipe  makers  in  various  T^ces  should 
be  undertaken,  as  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Thursfield  in 
the  parish  registers  of  Broseley,  in  order  to  ascertain 
when  the  makers  lived,  together  with  the  marks  they 
used. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  Pritchard  has 
been  searching  the  lists  of  the  burgesses  of  the  City  of 
Bristol  and  has  made  some  valuable  discoveries 
concerning  pipe  makers  in  that  city.  Excavations 
appear  to  have  been  proceeding,  and  in  some  rubbish 
pits  he  has  found  many  pipes,  together  with  Bristol 
farthing  tokens  of  1652,  a  piece  of  Delft  pottery  dated 

1  Read  July  Srd,  1901. 
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1647,  and  a  brass  seal  top  spoon,  all  corroborating  the 
dates  of  the  pipes. 

All  the  pipes  sent  to  me  belong  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  best  known  makers  of 
whose  handicraft  he  has  found  specimens  are  various 
members  of  the  Hunt  family,  i.e.  Thomas  Hunt,  John 
Hunt,  Jeffry  Hunt,  and  Flower  Hunt. 

In  my  former  paper,  when  describing  pipes  bearing  the 
names  of  Thomas  and  John  Hunt,  I  remarked  that  these 
Hunts  had  a  factory  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  these  pipes 
belong  to  the  period  covered  by  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
to  Charles  IL  Thus  it  wUl  be  seen  that  I  was  not  far  out 
in  their  date ;  but  I  was  wrong  as  to  the  locality  of  their 
fkctory. 

The  specimens  then  exhibited  and  since  figured  in  the 
Joumar  are  of  the  same  shape  as  those  now  shown  from 
the  Bristol  find,  but  are  nearly  double  the  size. 

Three  of  these  Hunts,  i.e.  JeSry,  John,  ajid  Flower, 
were  admitted  freemen  of  the  City  of  Bristol  in  1651 ; 
and  another  pipe  bearing  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Howell 
on  the  heel  is  precisely  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the 
foregoing,  and  fi-om  the  list  of  burgesses  it  is  seen  that 
he  was  also  admitted  to  the  freedom  in  1651. 

In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Pritchard  found  examples  of 
the  pipes  of  other  makers — Thomas  Smyth,  admitted  a 
fireeman  in  1651,  who  placed  his  initials  T.S.  on  the  heel ; 
Philip  Edwards,  whose  mark  was  P.E.,  admitted  in 
1649,  and  his  son  in  1680  ;  Humphry  Partridge,  H.P. 
on  the  heel,  admitted  in  1650 ;  and  a  few  others 
whose  initials  and  marks  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

The  following  is  a  list  and  description  of  the  pipes 
exhibited : — 

I  will  begin  with  those  made  by  the  Hunts,  as  they 
are  all  of  the  same  form  and  Uke  those  found  in  London 
by  the  same  makers.  These  pipes  are  of  elegant  shape, 
with  a  graceful  lean  back  from  the  heel. 

John  Hunt,  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
23rd  May,  1651. 


'  LVII,  224-810. 
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His  mark  is 

lOH 

NHU    (Fig.  1.) 
NT 


FlowerHunt,  admittedafreemanaSrdMay  1651.    His 
FLO 
pipes  are  marked  WEEH  and  FH.     (Figs.  2,  3.) 
VNT 


JefTiy  Hunt,  admitted  a  fireeman  in  1651.    His  mark  is 
lEF  lEB 

FRY-H  (Fig.  4),  which  must  be  the  same  as  RYH  shown 
VNT  VNT 
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OD  p.  105  of  Jottings  in  the  Stonehenge  Excursion,  1876, 
by  the  late  Edward  T.  Stevens,  F.S.A,,  the  name  Jerry 
"being  incorrectly  drawn. 

Another  specimen  W  probably  the  same  maker   is 
marked  IH,  t.e.  Jeffry  Hunt.     (Fig.  5.) 


Nathaniel  Howell,   admitted   to  the   freedom    1651. 
NA"R 
TTia  pipes  are  marked  HOW     (Fig.  6.) 
ELL 
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The  next  specimens  are  of  a  short  bairel-shaped  form, 
less  elegant  in  outline. 

Pipe  marked  HP  upuu  the  heel  was  made  by 
Humphry  Partridge,  who  was  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  Bristol  in  1650.     (Fig.  7.) 


Pipes  marked  TS  are  ascribed  to  one  Thomas  Smyth, 
admitted  a  freeman  in  1651;  three  specimens,  the  bowl 
of  one  more  elongated  than  the  others.     {Figs.  8,  9,  10.) 
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Other  pipes  of  the  same  shape  marked  PE  bear  the 
initials  of  one  Philip  EdwardB,  who  was  admitted  a 
freeman  in  1649  (three  specimens).     (Fig.  11.) 


Pipe  marked  E*N  is  larger  and  of  stouter  make,  more 
like  the  shape  of  the  Hunts  than  any  others.  (Fig.  12.) 
It  was  probably  made  by  Bichard  Nunny,  who  was 
admitted  a  freeman  in  1655. 
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Pipe  marked  HS  ia  similar  in  form  to  that  by  Thomas 
Smyth,  but  the  maker  is  unidentified.     (Fig.  13.) 


Pipe  marked  EC  is  of  a  short  barrel  shape,  and  the 
initials  are  unidentified.    (Fig.  14.) 


Pipe  marked  TM  (?).     The  maker  is  as  yet  unknown 
(Fig.  15.) 


Pipe  marked  with  what  looks  like  a  maple-leaf  in  a 
small  circle  varies  in  form  somewhat  from  any  of  the 
foregoing.     (Fig.  16.) 
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A  pipe  with  a  plain  heel  and  longer  stem  and  a  narrow. 
barrel-Bhape  bowl  (Fig.   17)  Mr.  Pritchard  tells  me  he 


can  date  circa  16()2.  It  is,  however,  singularly  similar 
to  a  specimen  marked  TS  ascribed  to  Thomas  Smyth. 
Most  of  these  latter  pipes  are  like  those  described  in  my 
first  paper  as  belongmg  to  the  period  between  James  I. 
and  Charles  II.,  which  appears  to  agree  satisfactorily 
with  their  actual  dates. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  specimens  bearing  the 
following  marks  were  met  with  m  the  course  of  the 
excavations : — 

An  anchor,  W.C,  I.H.,  E.L.,  A.N.,  C.B.,  E.B., 
EDWARDS,  L.,  T.M.,  and  IP.,  also  a  specimen  of  the 
celebrated  "  Gauntlet "  pipe. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  notes  without  again  thanking 
Mr.  Pritchard  for  his  gift  of  these  pipes,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  place  this  valuable  information  on  record. 
And  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  further  to  investigate 
the  subject,  and  trust  that  others  when  they  have  the 
opportunity  will  examine  the  registers  of  their  cities  or 
towns  for  the  like  results. 
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Thb  Chubch  op  Hayles  Abbey.' 

The  Abbey  of  Hayles  waa  founded  in  1246  by  Richard 
eaxl  of  ComwaU,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  and 
"was  colonised  from  the  royal  foundation  of  Beaulieu,  in 
the  New  Forest,  by  twenty  monks  and  ten  conversi.  Id 
1251  the  work  of  building  had  so  far  progressed  as  to 
enable  thirteen  altars  to  be  dedicated.  In  1270  Edmund 
earl  of  Cornwall  presented  the  famous  relic  of  the  Holy 
Blood.  New  work  was  immediately  commenced,  and  was 
completed,  together  with  the  shrine  to  contain  the  relic, 
in  1277. 

Before  the  excavations  were  undertaken  last  year  upon 
the  site  of  the  abbey  church  at  Hayles,  very  little  was 
known  respecting  it. 

All  that  remains  above  ground  is  part  of  the  south 
aisle  wall  of  the  nave  next  the  cloister.  Now,  from 
entire  ignorance  respecting  the  nature  of  the  church, 
complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  ground  plan  has  been 
the  reward  of  those  engaged  in  the  excavations. 

More  of  the  walls  above  the  footings  might  have  been 
left,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  the  comparatively  small 
amount  that  does  remain  enables  the  whole  plan  to  be 
reconstructed  without  drawing  anywhere  upon  the 
imagination. 

The  church  that  was  commenced  at  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  in  1246  was,  as  usual,  cruciform  in  plan,  and 
oonsisted  of  presbytery  with  aisles  and  a  procession  aisle 
with  five  chapels  eastward,  transepts  with  three  eastern 
chapels  to  each,  and  a  nave  with  aisles.  All  the  main 
arcades  were  built  upon  sleeper  walls  as  at  the  mother 
abbey  of  Beaulieu. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  a  daughter  house 
would  follow  the  plan  of  the  parent ;  but  Hayles,  so  far 
-at  any  rate  as  the  church  is  concerned,  is  an  excellent 

'  Coiamanieatcd  bj  Harold  Bnkspear,  F.8.A. 
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example  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  general  ciistom, 
which  is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Netley,  the 
other  daughter  of  Beaulieu,  was  neither  like  the  parent 
nor  its  sister  of  Haylea.  All  three  foundations  are  very 
late  in  the  list  of  Cistercian  houses  in  this  country,  and 
the  universal  similarity  of  the  early  plan  had  long  before 
become  anything  but  general  owing  to  various  causes. 

At  Hayies  the  presbytery  was  four  bays  in  length, 
with  the  westernmost  Day  considerably  narrower  than 
the  rest. 

On  the  south  side  the  plinths  remain  of  two  of 
the  main  arcade  piers.  The  eastern  one  retains  the 
draft  lines  of  the  bases,  and  the  western  the  draft  lines  of 
the  pier  itself.  The  piers  consisted  of  clusters  of  four 
large  columns  towards  the  cardinal  points  with  smaller 
ones  between.  Each  had  a  wide  fillet  in  the  centre. 
The  arches  were  of  three  orders  with  a  label  {Fig.  1, 
Plate  II).  The  main  span  was  vaulted,  with  transverse 
and  diagonal  ribs,  with  large  carved  bosses  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  latter.     There  were  no  ridge  riba 

Between  the  piers  and  separating  the  aisles  from 
the  presbytery  were  solid  walls  3  feet  in  thickness. 
Unlike  the  thirteenth  century  work  at  Fountains, 
Tintern,  and  other  Cistercian  abbeys,  these  waUs  were  not 
provided  for  from  the  first,  but  subsequently  built  in 
between  the  piers. 

On  the  north  side  the  wall  was  subsequently  narrowed 
over  12  inches,'  but  for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 

The  east  gable,  judging  from  the  two  projections  in  the 
footings,  was  pierced  by  three  arches,  probably  in  line 
with  the  arcades  on  either  side. 

The  side  aisles  were  mere  passages  to  the  eastern 
altars,  and  were  vaulted  with  cross  and  diagonal  ribs 
without  bosses.  Against  the  outer  walls  were  stone 
seats  upon  which  the  vaulting  shafts  rested.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  the  first  course  remains  of  the 
projecting  pier  to  carry  the  cross  arch  in  line  with  the 
east  gable.    The  outer  walls  are  of  the  unusual  thickness 

'  Thia  at  anj  rate  vas  the  case  data  from  the  original  paring,  and 
in  tbe  eeoond  baj,  as  is  ihotrn  bj  sn  preiumablj  the  others  were  smiilarl/ 
added  double  tow  of  tilei  of  different      altered. 
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of  5  feet,  and  the  buttresses  project  another  6  feet,  so  thnt 
doubtless  the  main  vault  of  tbe  presbytery  was  supported 
over  the  aisles  by  flying  buttresses.  In  line  wxth  the 
main  east  gable  were  large  turrets,  and  the  southern 
one,  if  not  both,  contained  a  vice  or  spiral  staircase. 

That  there  was  an  eaatem  termination  containing 
chapels  beyond  the  main  gable  is  proved :  1,  by  the 
evidence  of  dedications  of  thirteen  altars,  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  without  there  being  five  in  this 
position ;  2,  by  the  projecting  base  already  noticed  in  the 
north  aisle ;  and  3 ,  W  the  footings  of  both  aisle  walls  con- 
tinuing across  the  later  chapels  to  some  24  feet  beyond 
the  main  east  wail. 

If  this  termination  was  merely  a  single  aisle  as  at 
Byland  and  Waverley,  it  would  be  entirely  occupied  by 
the  chapels  and  necessitate  the  procession  path  being 
within  the  main  east  gable,  as  it  was  in  those  two  cases. 
But  the  high  altar  at  Hayles  occupied  this  position,  so 
the  procession  path  as  well  as  the  chapels  would  be 
eastward  of  the  main  east  gable,  as  is  the  case  at  Dore, 
the  eastern  extension  of  which  was  being  built  at  the 
same  time. 

Of  the  crossing  nothing  remains  beyond  the  footings 
of  the  great  piers,  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
tower  caused  trouble  early  in  its  history,  as  will  be  shown 
later. 

The  transepts  were  both  four  bays  in  length,  vaulted 
as  the  presbytery.  The  main  east  walls  were  carried  on 
arcades  with  piers  of  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  pres- 
bytery, except  that,  judging  from  the  lowest  course  of 
the  one  left  in  the  south  transept,  they  were  without 
bases  or  plinths,  except  to  the  column  on  the  west 
face,  which  had  both  (Fig.  2,  Plate  II).  The  chapels 
were  divided  from  one  another  by  walls  10  inches 
thick. 

The  south-east  comer  of  the  south  transept  has  been 
completely  destroyed  together  with  its  foundations. 

The  west  wall  is  8  feet  thick  and  contained  the  night 
stairs  to  the  dorter,  which  had  a  square  vaulted  lobby 
at  the  foot.  The  angle  shaft  with  base  and  cap  to 
carry  the  vault  remains  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
lobby.     This  treatment  of  the  night  stairs  is  the  same 
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as  that  at  Beaulieu,  but  so  far  as  is  at  present  known 
there  are  no  other  examples  in  this  country,' 

The  north  transept  would  have,  as  usual,  a  doorway 
in  the  north  gable,  which  apparently  was  subsequently 
used  as  the  entrance  for  pilgrims  to  the  shrine.  Kxtem- 
ally  between  the  northernmost  buttresses  on  the  west 
side  are  the  paving  and  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  small 
room  13  feet  by  9,  which  was  perhaps  the  checker  of  the 
sacrist  or  his  assistant  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  the 
visitors  to  and  from  the  shrine. 

Eastward  of  the  chapels  was  another  added  chamber, 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  excavated  to  show 
its  character  or  how  it  was  entered. 

The  nave  was  eight  bays  in  length  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  but  so  tar  as  at  present  excavated,  nothing 
beyond  the  south  aisle  wall  remains  above  the  footings. 
The  easternmost  bay  was  considerably  wider  than  the 
others,  but  the  arch  into  the  aisles  was  of  the  same  width 
as  the  rest. 

The  usual  division  walls  between  the  nave  and  aisles 
of  a  Cistercian  church  certainly  did  not  exist  in  this  first 
bay,  unless  they  were  built,  like  those  in  the  presbytery, 
independently  of  the  main  structure.  For  attjoiping  the 
place  where  the.  south -east  respond  should  be  is  a  semi- 
circular base  that  supported  a  curious  three-quarter 
column  with  a  couple  of  smaller  shafts  at  the  sides, 
shaped  at  the  back  to  fit  the  mouldings  of  the  older 
respond.*  A  number  of  long  stones  of  this  shape  were 
found  in  this  bay,  but  not  elsewhere,  showing  that  the 
easternmost  pair  of  arches  only  were  strengthened  in  this 
manner. 

The  arch  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  new  bonding  stones. 
This  work  must  be  little  later  than  the  main  buuding,  as 
the  arch  mould  is  exactly  copied.  A  similar  example  of 
strengthening,   but  of  later  date,   occurs  in  the  same 


'  it  the   Aa*tin    oDODesaaB'  lioureg      entered  from  the  cloister  uid  not  from 
of  Lacock  ftnd  Burulitun  the  stairs  ore      tLe  churuh. 

umilarlj  formed  in  a  thickening  of  tlie  '  Tbeobject  of  these  vu  first  pointed 

dorter    vaU,    but   served    the    double      out  hj  my  friend  Mr.  W.  U.  St.  John 
purpose  of  da;  and  night  atairn,  and  are      Hope,    to    the    Ker.    Cazion    Sueley^ 
before  I  riiited  the  eu»TsiJoui. 
2  A 
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position  at  Chrietchurch,  Canterbury,  there  iusei'ted  on 
account  of  some  settlement  of  the  tower. 

The  nave  aisles  apparently  were  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  presbytery .  The  south  aisle  wall  remains  to 
a  considerable  height.  At  the  east  end  are  the  bases  of 
the  respond  for  the  cross  arch  (Fig.  3,  Plate  11).  The 
east  bay  contains  the  procession  doorway  to  the  cloister. 
Internally  this  is  mostly  destroyed,  but  it  had  nook  shafls 
in  the  jambs  and  a  draw-bar  hole  in  the  east  jamb.  The 
first  vaulting  shaft  has  been  inserted,  but  is  merely  au 
alteration  in  design,  as  the  base  mouldings  are  precisely 
similar  to  all  the  others,  except  the  third  and  seventh, 
which  have  different  mouldings,  but  are  apparently  of  the 
same  date. 

The  second  vaulting  shaft,  was  destroyed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  stone  screen  across  the  aisle.  From  this  west- 
ward was  a  stone  seat,  which  in  the  third  bay  has  been 
cut  down  to  the  floor  level,  and  again  at  tlie  sixth  bay. 

In  the  westernmost  bay  is  an  inserted  doorway  from 
the  cloister,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  immediately  to 
the  west  is  the  moulded  jamb  of  a  doorway  leading  to  a 
skew  passage  to  the  cellanum  and  the  dorter  of  the  lay 
brothers  above. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  plain  doorway  of  one 
chamfered  member. 

The  west  portion  of  the  nave  has  yet  to  be  excavated. 

To  revert  to  tlie  east  end  and  the  alterations  that  were 
effected  there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  shrine.  As 
before  stated,  the  original  termination  beyond  the  main 
east  gable  consisted  of  a  procession  aisle  with  five  chapels 
eastward.  Before  any  of  the  new  work  was  commenced 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  basement  of 
the  shrine  was  erected  within  the  pre-existing  chapel 
and  part  of  the  eastern  aisle.  This  basement  still 
exists  to  about  3  feet  in  height,  built  of  rough  hewu 
stone,  and  was  evidently  covered  up  from  first  to 
last  with  wainscot  and  tabernacle  wont.  It  is  placed 
over  12  inches  out  of  centre  towards  the  north,  which 
would  hardly  have  happened  if  it  had  been  erected 
after  the  new  work  was  finished  and  the  older  had  been 
removed. 

From  the  plan  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the 
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new  work  could  easily  have  been  oonfltructed  round  and 
over  the  centre  division  of  the  original  eastern  termina- 
tion without  interfering  with  the  procession  path  to'  the 
shrine  round  the  east  end. 

The  novum  opus,  which  took  six  years  to  build, 
consisted,  on  plMi,  of  a  five-sided  apse,  terminating  the 
main  walls,  the  aisles  being  continued  around  it  as  a 
procession  path,  with  five  semi-octagonal  chapels  radiating 
therefix)m ;  the  whole  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  work  round  the  feretory  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at 
Westminster  built  some  twenty-five  years  before. 

In  addition  to  the  footings,  which  remain  complete,  of 
the  whole  of  this  work,  there  exists  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  first  few  courses  of  the  walls  of  the  two  southern 
chapels,  from  which  the  whole  plan  can  be  reconstructed. 

Each  chapel  contained  an  altar  against  the  wall 
opposite  the  opening  from  the  aisle,  raised  upon  a  single 
step,'  and  was  vaulted  with  ribs  springing  fi-om ,  triple 
wall  shafts  in  each  angle,  which  met  in  the  centre 
without  a  boss.  Externally  each  angle  had  a  large 
buttress.  The  footings  of  those  to  the  centre  chapel 
differ  from  the  others  m  being  wedge-shaped.  Whether 
this  indicates  that  the  buttresses  above  followed  these 
lines  is  impossible  to  say,  as  nothing  remains  above  the 


The  main  apse  was  carried  on  clustered  piers  of  a 
curious  shape,  which  will  be  better  understood  from  the 
detailed  plan  {Fig.  4,  Plate  II)  than  by  description.  The 
lowest  course  and  part  of  the  base  of  one  of  these  piers 
remain  towards  the  south-east. 

The  old  east  wall,  with  its  three  arches,  was  afterwards 
removed,  as  proved  by  the  existence  of  stones  similar  to 
the  inner  member  of  the  main  arcade  being  used  up  in 
the  pedestal  of  the  lavatory  in  the  south  aisle,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

To  the  west  of  the  southernmost  chapel  is  a  small 
doorway  opening  outwards  into  what  was  apparently  the 
passage  to  the  infirmary. 

With    respect    to    the    internal    arrangements,    the 

'  I  bag  to  thank  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John      b;  »  morter  line  againat  the  renwiii- 
Hope    for    paintJDg  out   the   eTidanm      ing  ptntion*  of  tbe  yitlU. 
of  this  'tfp,   wbioh  ii   clearly   ghown 
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excavations  have  been  very  successful,  for  whereas  at 
Beaulieu  and  Waverley'  not  a  sign  has  yet  been  found  of 
any  •cross  screens  or  quire  stallfl,  here  they  have  all 
revealed  themselves  with  unusual  clearness. 

The  high  altar,  as  before  stated,  was  immediately 
beneath  the  main  east  gable,  but  nothing  remains  of  it 
except  a  rude  mass  of  rubble  foundations,  which  formed 
part  of  the  platform.  In  the  second  bay  on  the  south 
side  the  wall  between  the  piers  is  thicker  than  in  the 
others  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sedilia  and  piscina. 
In  the  westernmost  bay  on  the  north  side  is  an  interment 
once  covered  by  a  richly  decorated  monument. 

The  north  aisle  retains  a  considerable  amount  of  its 
original  tile  paving ;  it  had  a  wide  band  of  tiles  down 
the  centre,  evidently  to  guide  the  procession. 

The  south  aisle  had  in  its  westernmost  bay  on  the 
north  side  a  lavatory  with  a  small  drain  leading  there- 
from for  a  short  distance.  An  exactly  similar  arrange- 
ment existed  at  Beaulieu,  and  its  use  was  probably 
to  receive  any  holy  water  that  remained  oyer  after  the 
Sunday  procession.  At  Fountains  it  exists  in  the  form 
of  a  piscina  in  the  seat  beneath  the  wall  arcade,  and 
at  Furness  just  within  the  vestry.  In  all  cases  it  seems 
an  afterthought,  and  at  Hayles  the  pedestal  is  formed 
of  stones  similar  to  the   inner   member  of  the  main 


The  transepts  show  little  evidence  of  any  arrangements 
except  that  the  chapels  were  raised  a  step  above  the  main 
floor  and  were  enclosed  by  screens,  probably  of  stone, 
between  the  arches. 

The  quire  occupied  part  of  the  crossing  and  the  first  bay 
of  the  nave.  The  quire  screen  was  of  stone  and  plaeed 
slightly  westward  of  the  first  pair  of  nave  piers. 
Allowing  the  normal  space  for  each  seat,  there  appear 
to  have  been  fifteen  stalls  to  the  north  and  south  and 
three  on  either  side  the  quire  door  facing  east,  making 
thirty-six  in  all.  In  front  of  the  north  and  south 
ranges  of  stalls  Is  a  sunk  trench  2J  feet  wide,  which 


'  Since  this  was  irritten  it  portion  of      research  other  CTidenoes  of  tbe  arrange- 
the  footin({B  of  t)ie  pulpifvm  luw  been      menti  maj  be  trftced. 
found,  and  it  b  hoped  that  bj  further 
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was  apparently  the  space  beneath  another  range  of 
seats  for  the  novices.' 

Besides  the  door  through  the  screen  at  the  west  end  of 
the  quire,  which  was  known  as  the  lower  entrance, 
there  were  other  entrances  on  either  side  eastward  of 
the  stalls  and  immediately  westward  of  the  east  crossing 
piers,  known  as  the  upper  entrances.  Between  the 
eastern  piers  of  the  crossing  were  the  gradus  preslyytei-n. 

Six  feet  westward  of  the  quire  screen  in  the  nave 
was  another  transverse  screen,  and  these  two  screens 
supported  the  pulpitum .  The  usual  flanking  altars 
on  either  side  the  quire  door  do  not  seem  to  have 
existed  at  Hayles,  or  if  they  did  at  first  they  were 
subsequently  removed  upon  the  erection  of  the  nave 
aitar. 

Between  the  third  pair  of  piers  was  another  cross  screen, 
upon  which  would  stand  the  great  rood,  with  the  nave 
altar  in  front,  flanked  by  two  doorways  through  the 
screen. 

Between  this  rood-screen  and  the  pulpitum  was  the 
retro-quiie,  where  the  occupants  of  the  infirmary  attended 
to  hear  divine  service. 

The  four  westernmost  bays  of  the  nave  were  originally 
occupied  by  the  quire  of  the  lay  brothers,  as  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  so  clearly  proves  in  his  monograph  on  Fountains, 
It  seems  clear  that  at  Hayies,  as  in  other  Cistei-cian 
houses  in  this  country,  the  lay  brothers'  quire  was 
subsequently  disused  and  removed  together  with  the 
solid  walls  under  the  main  arcades  at  the  back  of  the 
stalls. 

In  the  north  aisle  opposite  the  second  pier  was  a  cross 
screen  that  apparently  nad  an  altar  to  the  west,  and  in 
the  south  aisle  was  a  corresponding  screen,  near  which 
no  remains  of  an  altar  are  now  to  be  found.  At  the  next 
pier  on  this  side  was  another  cross  screen  with  an  altar, 
and  in  the  third  and  fourth  bays  between  the  main  piers 
are  two  interments  formerly  surmounted  by  very  ornate 
canopied  monuments. 


'  Thia  wan  paved  with  large  lotenge-Bhsped  tilei  some  12  inchei  beneatb  th» 
flouT  lerfl, 
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St.  Mary's  Church,  Cardington. 

Aji  account  of  the  "  restoration  "  of  this  church  recently 
appeared  in  the  Builder  (August  10th,  1901,  p.  1 40). 
It  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  drastic,  comprising  the 
demolition  of  the  nave  and  tower,  with  the  reconstruction 
of  the  chancel  windows,  "  in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
before."  A  new  tower  has  been  built  at  the  west  end  of 
the  new  nave,  opeuinff  into  it  by  "the  large  Norman 
arch,  which  divided  the  old  tower  from  the  nave.  It 
has  been  most  carefully  reconstructed  stone  by  stone,  the 
only  change  effected  in  it  being  the  recessing  of  the 
edges,  converting  the  arch  into  one  of  a  double  order. " 
It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  "a  number  of  large 
and  vigorously  designed  aTicient  gargoyles  have  been 
introduced  into  the  external  cornice  of  the  chancel." 

Such  doiugs  as  these  deserve  to  be  recorded,  if  ni\\y 
to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  early  "restorer"  is  yet 
with  ue ;  but  it  is  disappointing  to  find  these  atrocities 
printed  without  a  word  of  comment  in  the  pages  of  one 
of  the  leading  professional  papers. 
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July  3rd,  1901. 
Emancel  Gbeen,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  ihe  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  G>.  Hilton  Price,  Dir.S.A.,  commnnicatnd  a  paper  ou 
"  Clay  Tobacco  Pipes  of  the  Serenteenth  Centnry  fonnd  recently  at 
Bristol."  A  nnrnber  of  specitnena  were  exhibited  in  Jllnstration  of 
the  paper,  which  ia  printed  at  p,  342  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  J.  McAsDREw  read  a  paper  on  "The  Early  Churches  of 
Asturias,"  illastrated  by  lau  tern -elides  made  from  photographs 
tnken  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stenmng.  * 

These  buildings  tepreaent  the  period  between  the  expnlsioti  of  the 
Moors  from  Astnriaf,  abont  760  A.D.,  and  the  introdnction  into 
Spain  of  the  Romanesqae  style  in  the  twelfth  or  late  eleventh 
centnry.  They  owe  their  origin,  in  common  with  all  early  Earopean 
architecture,  to  Roman  tradition,  and  have  the  asnal  characteristics 
of  lofty  and  thin  vralla,  rectangular  naves  with  lateral  and  western 
adJDncts,  and  windows  filled  with  pierced  stone  slabs  of  elaborate 
design.  Several  of  them  can  be  dated  with  aome  accuracy  from 
historical  records,  which  adds  considerably  to  their  value  as  examples 
of  early  work. 

Setting  aside  the  somewhat  donbtfnl  example  of  the  Camara  Santa 
in  Oviedo  Cathedral,  the  earliest  dated  building  is  the  church  of 
Sautnllano,  oi'  St.  Jnlian,  near  Oviedo,  founded  by  King  TroiJa  about 
760.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  with  lofty  and  thin  walla,  and  windows 
with  characteristic  pierced  Iracery  slabs.  The  tranaepts  are  unde- 
veloped, and  to  be  considered  rather  as  lateral  chapels  than  true 
transepts,  and  are  divided  into  two  stories.  The  east  end  of  the 
chnrch,  hk  in  all  other  early  examples,  is  square,  and  the  number  of 
pilaster  battresses  in  this  and  the  other  buildings  of  its  class  is  a 
notable  feature.  San  Salvador  de  Val  de  Dios,  consecrated  in  893 
abont  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Oviedo,  has  a  similar  plan,  with 
the  additional  feature  of  a  vaulted  cloister  on  the  south  of  the  nave, 
showing  in  its  nest  window  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  pierce<l  slab. 
San  Salvador  de  Priesca  is  another  church  of  this  type,  with  western 
vestibule  flanked  by  what  were  possibly  living-rooms.  It  was 
consecrated  in  915. 

San  Miguel  de  Lino  (c.  850)  ie  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  early 
style,  being  orociform  in  plan,  but  having  its  transepts  shut  off  and 
divided  into  two  stories,  of  which  the  upper  opens  on  to  the  chnrch 
by  a  balustrade.  The  jambs  of  the  western  doorway  are  ornamented 
with  panels  of  figure- subjects  in  an  enriched  border  which  is  very 
reminiscent  of  Roman  detail.  The  western  vestibnie  here  has  ou 
either  side  a  chamber  with  staircase  leading  to  a  western  gallery  and 
two  rooms,  now  closed,  above  it.  Santa  Christina  de  Lena,  of  the 
ninth  century,  is  cruciform  in  plan  with  small  transepts,  opening, 
as  usual,  only  by  a  doorway  to  the  nave.     The  raised  east  end  ia 
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EAMBLE3     A\D     STDDIBS     IN     BOSNIA.     HEaZKGOyiNA.     AND 

1>ALMATIA,   WITH   iM   ACOODNT   OF  THE    PBOCBEDINaa   OP   THE   COHQRESS 

OF  AsciisoT/israTS  *kd  Anthropolooists  bsld  at  Sarajito,  Auoubt, 
1894.  By  ROBKBT  MoNBO,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.B8.E.  Sei-jnil  olition.  I'JOO, 
8fO.    Edinburgh:  Blnokwood.     pp.  iit,  452. 

That  a  book  of  this  kind  has  reached  the  sta^  of  a  Becond  edition 
famiahcB  the  best  evidence  that  it  has  met  a  want.  The  atyle, 
Jioweyer,  is  easy  and  pleaaant,  and  Dr.  Monro  has  saocessfally 
tsombined  a  good  deal  of  archseology  with  the  recital  of  facts  that 
»re  DBnally  aBsociated  with  Murray  or  Baedeker.  He  modestly 
djaelftinis  for  a  part  of  the  aatiqnarian  matter  any  merit  for 
himself  hnt  that  of  having  put  the  facts  into  an  English  dross. 
The  original  acconnts  appear  in  other  lanpn^es  from  the  pens 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Mnaenm  at  Sarajevo  and  Spalato, 
and  Dr.  Monro  has  been  indebted  to  them  and  to  the  govemnients 
for  mach  help  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  for  cliches  of  the  illnstra- 
tioQs  used  in  the  original  memoirs.  These  advantages  have  added 
considerably  to  the  valne  of  the  book,  and  the  illustrations  in 
particular  are  bath  numeroas  and  for  the  most  part  excellent.  It 
18  no  bad  test  of  the  quality  of  a  work  of  this  character  if  the  reader 
feels  that  he  would  have  enjoyed  taking  part  in  the  many  functions 
described,  no  matter  whether  they  are  polyglot  meals  or  equally 
polyglot  antiquarian  diggings.  And  this  is  juat  the  effect  prodnced 
by  the  book.  The  author's  energy  and  personal  intercut  in  all  the 
work  and  scenes  that  he  describes  are  so  intense  that  he  carries  his 
interested  reader  witii  him  throughout. 

There  are  full  acconnts  of  the  different  stations  visited  by  the 
Sarajevo  Congress  of  archMologists,  and  even  of  the  discussions  that 
followed  an  examination  of  the  sites.  Many  of  the  latter  show  by 
the  wide  divei^nce  of  opinion  among  the  learned  men  present  how 
far  we  are  from  a  true  nnderstanding  of  the  early  archteology  of 
Europe.  The  neolithic  station  at  Butmir,  for  example,  which  Dr. 
Munro  himself  holds  to  be  a  typical  pile  structore,  was  held  by  Dr. 
Montelios  to  be  ot  the  Stone  age  and  to  date  before  2,000  B.C.,  by 
Mr.  Szombathy  to  belong  approximately  to  the  Mycenean  period. 
M.  Salomon  Reinach  held  the  art  to  be  entirely  indigenoos,  while 
Dr.  Hoernes  and  Professor  Virchow  saw  Phceoician  influence  and 
even  colonists  there.  The  most  remarkable  features  were  undoubtedly 
the  clay  idols  and  the  spiral  ornament  on  the  pottery,  and  these, 
with  the  absence  ot  any  metal  whatever,  are  certaiuly  puzzling.  It 
would  seem  alniost  safe  to  prophesy  that  bronze  will  be  found 
eventually,  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  settlement  belongs  to  the 
final  stage  of  the  Stone  period.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  how 
rare  the  metal  is  in  such  cases,  e.g.  in  onr  own  British  barrows, 
where  a  hundred  articles  of  bone  or  stone  are  fonnd  to  one  of  bronze. 

The  real  central  point  of  Dr.  Mnnro's  book  is,  however,  not  so  mach 
the  Stone  and  Bronse  ages,  interesting  though  thej  are,  hut  the  Early 
Iron  period,  which  for  us  in  this  country  has  so  important  a  bearing 
upon  oar  own  Late  Celtic  art.  Of  this  class  he  gives  detailed  accounts 
of  the  stAtions  at  Glasinac  and  JczeHne,  with  namerous  figures  of 
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the  t^ioal  objects  touni,  nhich  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  fais 
dwonptiona.  Then  on  the  horoevrard  jonrnej  he  visits  and  describes 
a  variety  of  places,  more  or  less  well  known,  Spalato,  Salona,  and  the 
palace  of  Dioolettan,  and  finally  gives  an  interesting  slceteh  of  the 
prehistoric  and  historic  conditions  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

This  is  all  good  and  written  in  a  bright  and  Incid  style,  but  in  the 
final  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  periods  of  Hallstatt  and  La  T^ne, 
good  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  there  is  mnoh  left  to  desire.  The 
ordinary  reader,  nnfamiliar  with  the  subject,  wonld  certainly  take  it 
for  granted  that  no  Englishman  had  bad  a  hand  in  the  determination 
of  this  particnlar  class  of  antiquities  in  oar  own  islands.  For  Dr. 
Manro  it  wonld  appear  that  the  long  (antiquarian)  fend  between 
Lindenschmit  of  Mayence  and  A.  W.  Franks  over  the  origin  of  oar 
Late  Celtic  remains  had  never  existed,  and  that  the  all  too  brief 
chapters  in  Horrr  Ferales  had  never  been  written.  Of  course  Dr. 
Munro  knows  all  these  things:  he  knows  that  Lindenschmit  main- 
tained to  his  dying  day  that  the  bronze  shields  found  in  the  Thames 
were  made  by  Etmscans,  and  that  Franks  held  them  to  he  of 
indigenous  origin  and  gave  tho  special  art  the  title  of  Late  Celtic. 
But  why  quote  the  anthorities  of  every  country  but  our  own  ?  And 
to  go  a  little  farther,  why  not  quote  oar  own  collections  P  One 
Bmiles  at  the  disregard  of  British  antiquities  by  a  foreign  writer, 
but  ignorance  forms  a  kind  of  excase.  Dr.  Munro  cannot  plead 
iguorancc,  and  kiiowlcdge  has  its  responsibilities.  It  is  not  wise 
or  fair  to  set  up  the  claims  of  a  host  of  continental  critics,  including 
some  of  small  note,  while  one  of  the  foremost  antiquai-ies  of  our  time 
is  pasatd  Hitfe  stlenth. 

THE    ARCHITECTURAL    HISTORY    OF   THE    CATHEDBAL   CHURCH 
AND  MONASTERY  OF  aX.  ANDREW    AT   ROCHEdTES.    Bj  W.  H. 

fJT.  Joan  Hops,  M.A.    London:  Mitchell  A  Uugbee.    1900.    8va„  pp.it,£33. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Hope  on  the  title-pnge  of  a  book  on  the 
architectural  history  of  a  bnilding  is  assurance  that  the  work 
within  will  be  sonnd  and  thoroughly  done,  and  to  a  large  extent 
new.  He  writes  for  antiquaries  and  not  for  the  superficial  reader, 
who^e  digestion  is  not  strong  enough  for  a  book  like  this.  Indeed, 
even  an  antiquary  may  gently  hint  a  wish  that  the  good  meat  had 
been  served  np  in  a  more  attracrive  form.  For  instance,  it  wonld 
have  been  more  easy  to  assimilate  if  it  had  been  divided  into  sections 
(or  shall  wo  say  courses  P)  than  all  put  b(,-foro  us  in  one  mesa  as  it  is 
now.  And  there  are  parts  of  the  text  which  are  too  highly  seasoned 
with  feat  and  inches,  most  of  which  would  have  been  better  left  on 
the  plans  and  other  illustrations,  from  which  the  consumer  might 
help  himself  to  his  liking. 

But  our  grnmble  is  over.  The  book  is  a  capital  book,  and  will  be 
the  quHrry  for  the  Rochester  guide-book  maker  for  many  a  year  to 
come.  He  may  make  good  or  ill  use  of  it,  according  to  his  under- 
standing of  it.     Bnt  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  without  it. 

The  see  of  Rochester  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  England.  In  three 
years  it  will  enter  into  the  fourteenth  century  of  itA  existence.  But 
until  quite  modern  times,  when  all  the  South  of  London  has  come 
under  its  sway,  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  least  important  and 
most  poorly  endowed.     We  do  not  know  what  was  the  constitution 
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of  the  chnrcli  when  it  was  first  founded.  Bat,  being  the  work  of 
missionaty  monks,  it  waa  most  likely  monastic.  If  it  were,  it  became 
necnlsr,  aa  man;  others  did,  and  we  find  it  so  in  the  eleventh  century. 
It  was  then  miserably  poor,  and  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry, 
gave  it  a  fresh  start  by  rofounding  it  as  a  Benedictine  abbey. 
lanfranc  put  in  Gundalf  as  bishop,  and  he  held  the  see  for  thirty 
years  and  with  the  Archbishop's  help  built  the  monastic  orEcea  and 
a  large  part  of  the  chuTcb.  The  chui'ch  seems  to  have  been  completed 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  thirteenth  it  was  considerably 
altered  and  enlai'ged.  This  is  the  usual  story  with  such  churches, 
and  many  a  one  of  them  was  rebuilt  part  by  part  until  it  was  wholly 
transformed  into  the  fashion  of  the  later  middle  agos.  At  Kocheater, 
however,  we  do  not  find  the  steady  and  sustained  working  towards  a 
definite  and  understood  end  which  has  given  us  such  churches  as 
Wells  and  Lichfield.  Work  was  done  from  time  to  time,  and  mnoh 
of  it,  looked  at  in  detail,  is  good;  but  it  is  not  coherent,  and  tito 
architectural  history  of  the  place  ia  the  record  of  a  succession  of 
false  starts. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Hope's  task  to  follow  these  np  and  distinguish 
between  them.  And  his  long  stadj  of  building  has  enabled  him  to 
make  plain  much  which  before  was  a  confusing  tangle. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  monks  were  again  replaced  by 
secnlars,  but  the  monastic  buildings  were  kept  in  the  King'a 
hands  and  converted  into  a  royal  manor  honse.  The  life  of  that 
hoose  was  but  short;  it  was  pulled  donn  for  its  materials,  and  so 
much  of  the  older  work  incorpoi-ated  in  it  perished  with  it  that  the 
close  of  Rochester  is  poorer  in  architectural  remains  beyond  the 
vhnrch  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  new  foundation  cath&drals. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
ground,  the  arrangements  of  Jiochester  were  peculiar,  and  tho  few 
remaining  fragments  show  that  some  of  the  bnildingB  mnst  have 
been  of  high  architectural  quality. 

It  seems  thai',  bat  for  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars,  through 
which  it  passed  with  less  harm  than  some,  the  church  had  rest 
during  tho  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  the  nine- 
teenth was  a  bad  time  for  it.  The  "  restoration  "  agony  began  early 
there  and  appears  not  yet  to  tie  over.  Cottingham  set  it  going  by 
destroying  the  old  central  ttuver  and  putting  up  one  of  nis  own 
which  ia  absolutely  and  irredeemably  bsd,  and  the  other  work  he  did 
is  no  better.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  came  later  and  did  after  the  fashion 
of  his  time.  He  would  not  destroy  where  he  knew  it,  bnt  ho  did  not 
always  know.  And  his  respect  for  old  work  did  not  prevent  him 
from  smartening  it  up  to  the  vnlgar  shine  which  is  delightful  in 
tiie  eyes  of  too  many  cathedral  authorities.  Later  works  show  no 
improvement  on  Scott's,  and  Mr.  Hope  calls  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  lamentable  exhibitions  of  bad  taste,  such  as  the  covering  of  tho 
backs  of  the  Norman  arches  at  the  west  end  with  inscriptions  in 
mosaic.     That  trnly  is  an  atrocity  not  easy  to  match. 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  writers  will  undertake  to  give  ns  tho 
story  of  an  old  church  with  only  a  diagram  plan,  or  even  withoot  a 
plan  at  all, it  is  a  treat  to  find  such  plans  as  Mr. Hope  gives  ns.  Tbey 
are  models  of  what  such  things  should  be.  The  other  illoBtratioua 
arc  generally  good. 
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SUPaESTITIONS  OF  THK  HIGHLANDS  AKD  18LAN1)3  OF  SCOT- 
LAND, COLLKCTBD  ENTIBELT  FKOU  ORAL  SOURCES.  Bt  loss 
Obioobson  Cahfbbll,  Hiiiiat«r  of  Tir«e.  Glaagow  :  HscLehaae  L  Sana. 
ISOO.    8to.,  pp.  XI,  318. 

The  lamented  Author  of  this  work,  dDrioff  thirty  years'  service  as 
minister  of  Tiree,  made  it  his  buBiaesB  to  acquire  at  first  hand  a 
knovrtedge  of  the  soperatitionB  entertained  bj  his  flock.  He  pnr- 
poselv  avoided  taking  bookn  as  his  authority,  and  indeed  frequently 
found  ill  tliem  statements  at  variance  with  the  popular  beliefH  as 
fictnally  eut«i'tained,  generally  due  to  a  want  of  kuowledgv  of  the 
language,  feelinijs,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  people.  He  even 
declined  to  accept  written  correspondence  as  an  authority  for  any 
statement,  prefei-ring  to  obtain  oral  information  from  the  Highlanders 
themselves  in  the  spirit  of  their  own  proverb,  "  If  it  be  a  lie  as  told 
by  me,  it  was  a  lie  as  told  to  me."  The  i-esult  is  a  very  valuable  and 
authoritative  volume,  dealing  with  fairies,  tales  illastrative  of  fairy 
superstition,  tutelary  beings,  the  nrisk,  a  kind  of  solitary  brownie, 
tiiv  blue  meu,  the  msrmaid,  the  water  horse,  snperstitions  about 
animals,  miscellaneous  superstitions,  angnry,  premonitions  and  divina- 
tion, dreams  and  prophecies,  imprecations,  spells,  and  the  black  art, 
and  finally  with  Bnperstiiions  rel«ting  to  the  devil.  Altogether  nearly 
300  distinct  legends  wei-e  recorded  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

It  would  be  wholly  beyond  the  space  available  to  us  to  give  any 
sort  of  critical  analysis  of  all  this  wealth  of  information  and  of  its 
I'olation  to  similar  snpcrstitioas  in  rural  England  and  elsewhere.  Wo 
must  be  content  with  picking  a  few  plums  as  specimens  of  the  whole. 
The  Gaelic  men  and  women  of  peace,  like  the  English  elf,  siv, 
when  referred  to  in  the  singular,  strong  men  and  beautiful  women 
who  hire  themselves  to  the  human  race  for  service,  and  contract 
marriages  with  it,  from  which  no  good  can  come;  when  referred  to 
in  the  plural,  are  a  diminutive  race,  travelling  in  eddy  winds, 
lifting  men  from  tho  gronnd,  stealing,  and  entering  hoases  in  com- 
panies. Fairy  hags  abud  ti>  be  seen  at  certain  places  in  Tiree,  bnt 
have  long  since  disappeai'ed,  the  islanders  having  become  too  bnsy 
to  attend  to  them.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  two  famous  Highknd 
archers,  in  regard  to  whom  exploits  almost  as  wonderful  as  those 
accredited  toom-own  Little  John  are  recorded,  are  named  respectively 
Little  John  the  Black  and  Little  John  of  the  White  Bag ;  bnt  Mi-. 
Campbell  thinks  these  were  men  really  of  small  stature  and  not  so 
called,  as  our  Little  John  was,  in  ironical  allusion  to  his  great  size. 
It  is  unlucky  to  use  for  washing  yonr  hands  or  face  water  in  which 
eggs  have  been  boiled  or  washed.  It  is  s  common  saying  when  mis- 
chance befalls  a  person  tbrongh  his  on'u  stupidity,  "1  believe  ^g 
water  was  put  ou  me."  The  story  of  the  devil  joining  a  party  of 
young  people  placing  cards  and  taking  a  hand,  vanishing  up  the 
chimney  in  smoke  on  his  horso-hoof  being  detected,  is  nniversal  over 
the  Highlands.  The  only  trade  the  devil  never  was  able  to  leam 
was  that  of  tailoring.  When  he  went  to  try,  all  the  tailors  left  the 
room,  and,  having  no  one  to  instruct  him,  he  omitted  to  put  a  knot 
on  the  thread,  so  that  the  thread  always  came  away,  and  he  gave  up 
the  trade  in  despair.  He  wanted  to  learn  it  to  m&ke  his  own  olothes, 
as  no  one  would  make  clothes  for  him, 
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Standing  on  the  castle  rock  on  the  highest  point  and 
looking  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  cany,  on  the 
left  there  is  Peakland  and  on  the  extreme  right  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber  and  the  sea.  An  imaginary  line 
drawn  between  these  two  points  will  fairly  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  northern  part  of  the  early  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  of  which  NottingliMn  from  its  situation  was  the 
chief  centre.  The  Humber,  convenient  harbour  for  the 
natives,  also  by  such  convenience  invited,  as  it  were,  a 
visit  tram  neighbours  over  sea,  as  it  does  to-day.  Thus 
it  happened  that  firom  the  coming  of  the  Danes,  those 
adventurous  vikings,  this  whole  district  has  now  a 
very  special  histoncal  interest.  In  868  Danish  forces 
came  down  from  northward  and  attacked  and  took 
Nottingham,  where  they  strengthened  the  fort  and  made 
the  place  their  winter  quarters.  To  account  for  so  easy 
a  victory,  the  new-comers,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
old  warriors,  sea  rovers  maybe,  in  good  strength,  well 
anned  and  equipped,  desperate  in  their  enterprise.  They 
had  already  harassed  the  coast  of  France  quite  to  the 
south  and  had  often  penetrated  far  iidand.  Their  attack 
on  England,  however,  resulted  in  conquest  and  settlement 
rather  than  loot.  The  Mercian  king,  with  a  sparse 
population  quite  unable  to  cope  with  his  new  neigh- 
bours, sent  urgent  requests  for  hek)  to  the  western 
king  Ethelred.  Acceding  readily,  Ethelred,  with  his 
brother  Alfred,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  marched 
for  Nottingham  with  a  strong  force  eager  for  a  fight,  but 
on  arriving  he  found  the  Danes  had  so  strengthened  their 
defences,  and  were  so  strong  within  their  fort,  that  no  entry 
could  be  gained.  As  they  refused  to  come  out  to  fight 
nothing  could  be  done,  so  both  sides  "  had  recourse  to  fair 
words,    a  truce  was  accepted,  a  peace  was  concluded,  and 
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the  brothers  who  came  to  conquer  returned  with  their 
troops  defeated.' 

By  other  attacks  in  the  south,  by  the  Thames,  the 
Danes  still  further  succeeded.  They  marched  across  and 
practically  gained  aU  England,  except  the  west,  which 
was  now  under  Alfred.  After  trouble,  doubt,  and 
difficulty,  after  the  events  of  Ethanduu  and  Athelney, 
Alfred  met  Guthrum  the  Dane  at  Wedmore,  and  there, 
by  the  peace  terms  agreed  upon,  the  Danes  quitted  all 
territory  save  the  northern  part  of  Mercia.  Nottingham 
being  within  the  retained  boundary  thus  ceased  to  be 
Engrish,  and  became  absolutely  and  entirely  Danish, 
the  district  being  known  as  Danelegh  or  Danelaw.  After 
this  peace  reigned,  and  the  new-comers  seem  to  have  been 
of  good  mettu,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  settlements  and 
the  many  homesteads  with  their  place  names  bearing  the 
familiar  "thorpe,"  "holme,"  or  "by." 

But  Alfred  and  Guthrum  bemg  dead,  their  treaty 
had  to  be  revised.  In  922  Edwara  the  elder,  stronger 
in  power,  and  determined  to  settle  the  question  of 
suzerainty,  marched  into  Mercia,  where  he  met  with  no 
opposition,  as  all  the  people  submitted  to  him.  He  took 
poesession  of  Nottingham,  ordered  it  to  be  repaired,  and — 
be  it  noted — ordered  it  to  be  occupied  both  by  English 
and  by  Danes.*  This  little  episode  shows  that  the  fusion 
or  fiiendliness  was  already  strong,  that  both  parties — it 
there  were  two — were  agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  joining 
the  predominant  partner,  and  gives  us  just  a  httle  glance 
at  the  early  makmg  of  England.  It  may  account,  too, 
for  the  very  distin<rb  local  physiognomy  of  to-day. 

In  924,  being  again  with  a  force  at  Nottingham^ 
Edward  ordered  the  building  of  a  new  burgh  or  fort  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,*  opposite  an  old  burgh  or 
mound,  with  a  bridge  to  connect  the  two.*  This  gave 
the  usual  chance  of  exacting  toll  from  passing  boats. 

Matters  rested  thus  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  halfl 
Nottingham  fort  remained  probably  without  change, 
until  tne  coming  of  a  new  master  in  1068.  In  that 
year  William  of  Normandy  foimd  it  necessary  to  march 

'  FloTSDoe  of  WorcetUr,   Boger  of  *  Anglo-Saxon  Chroniole. 

WendoTsr,     Ingulf,     Qumar,    Aurr,  '  Uatbeir  of  Westminiter. 

Henrj  of  Huntingdon.  *  jbiglo-Saxon  ChToniole. 
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northward  and  so  came  to  Nottingham,  where  he 
strengthened  the  "castdlvsn"  and  then  marched  for 
York.  "Hex  cwn  exercitu  suo  Nottingham  trenit,  ubi 
coutello  firmato"  etc.'  Another  account  gives  this  event 
in  rather  stronger  words  and  tells  that  at  Nottingham 
the  King  built  a  castle  and  gave  its  custody  to  William 
PevereU.  "Rex  Nottingham  castrum  conatruxit  et 
Guillelmo  Peverdlo  commendavit."^ 

Not  perhaps  understanding  the  position  in  England, 
the  Danes  determined  to  try  again.  In  1069  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  and  forty,  one  account  says  three  hundred, 
Danish  ships  arrived  m  the  Humber,  bringing  a  strong 
force.'  These  ships  to  us  would  be  but  open  boats, 
perhaps  from  70  to  75  feet  long  by  say  15  reet  broad, 
and  drawing  fit)m  3  to  4  feet  of  water,  and  each  ship 
could  cany  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
Daring  adventurers  indeed  I  William  was  obliged  at 
once  to  march  northward  to  York.  Quitting  York  on  his 
return,  he  came  again  to  Nottingham  and  then  passed  on 
to  Pomfret.* 

In  early  translations,  as  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  Latin 
word  "  casteUum,"  in  haste  or  without  care,  is  very  easily 
made  "  castle "  in  English.  But  the  word  "  castle, ' 
conveying  as  it  does  to  us  a  special  meaning,  is  not 
applicable  to  these  early  times.  "  CasteUum"  being  a 
dimmutive,  means  rather  a  fort,  a  fortified  place.  It 
must  be  understood,  then,  that  the  early  defensive  works 
often  spoken  of  as  castles  were  forts,  moated  and 
stockaded  mounds,  or  strong  earthworks  strengthened 
by  stakes  and  palisades,  but  without  masonry.  There  is 
DO  defensive  masonry  in  England  dating  before  the 
Norman  buildings. 

The  word  " castrum"  on  the  contrary,  marks  a  larger 
intention,  a  stronghold  such  as  is  now  known  as  a  castle. 
From  the  two  quotations  given  above,  one  in  which 
"  casteUum"  Ss  used  refers  to  the  English  pre-Nonnan  fort, 
whilst  the  other  in  which  "  castrum  "  is  used  comes  just 
at  the  time  of  change,  and  marks  a  determination  which 
clearly  required  time,  but  which  *as  afterwards  actually 

'  FloreoM  of  WoroMter.  *  Florence  at  Woreastrr. 

*  Ord.  Tit4li.,J«(orw,etc.,Lil>.  IT,         *  VitaUs,  Lib.  IV,  p.  Bltoc. 
p,  S14d,  td.  1S66. 
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carried  out.  WiUiam  himBelf  continued  the  use  of  the 
old  plan.  At  York  he  buUt  two  "  castles  "  ;  one  occupied 
a  few  months  only  in  building,  the  other  was  finished  in 
eight  days.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  both  were  attacked 
and  burned.  Wood  may  be  found  used  for  this  purpose 
long  afterwards,  as  in  1323,  when  Edward  II.  from 
Nottingham  ordered  wooden  peels  to  be  erected  about 
the  waBs  of  the  castle  and  city  of  Carlisle,  such  being 
necessary  until  defects  coTild  be  repaired  with  atone  and 
lime.' 

To  fix  the  time  exactly  when  the  change  took  place  at 
Nottingham  is  next  the  trouble. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  the  Domesday  survey  of 
1086  comes  first  to  hand,  and  herein  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  castle  at  Nottingham.  The  record  only 
tells  that  the  waters  of  Trent,  and  the  fosse,  and  the 
road  to  York,  are  preserved,  so  that  if  anyone  hinder  the 
passage  of  boats  or  dig  up  the  ground  or  make  a  ditch 
within  two  perches  of  the  King's  road  he  must  pay  a  fine 
of  £8. 

Thus  it  is  presumed  there  was  as  yet  no  castle  but 
that  the  old  fort  remained. 

The  first  notice  to  be  found  of  a  probable  building  of 
stone  and  hme  is  in  our  earliest  record,  the  Pipe  Roll 
of  31  Henry  I.,  1131,  which  tells  of  the  payment  or 
expenditure  by  the  sheriff  of  two  shillings  on  tne  chapel 
of  Nottingham — ^presumably  the  King's  chapel  in  the 
castle,  and  thus  showing  it  as  some  time  in  use. 
Although  Henry  I.  cannot  be  traced  to  have  actually 
been  at  Nottingham,  he  granted  the  town  its  first 
charter,  and  was  from  time  to  time  not  far  away, 
but  soon  afrer  his  death  in  1135,  the  castle  comes 
■frequently  into  notice,  and  in  1139  Stephen  ratified 
&  treaty  there.' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  great  troubles  ot 
Stephen's  time  the  town  seems  to  nave  remained  in 
peace,  until,  being  attacked  and  found  without  power  of 
defence,  it  was  plundered  and  burned  in  1140.*  In  1141 
the  empress  compelled  WiUiam  Peverell  to  surrender,  and 

>  CloM  BoU,  17  Ed.  II.,  m.  29.  *  FIotmim  of  WorcnUr. 

*  Priorg  of  Sexiam,   ed.  J.  Bsine, 
I,  106,  1Z3. 
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"William  Painel  waa  put  in  his  place.'  This  was  again 
changed,  and  in  1153  the  town  and  castle  were  held  by 
Stephen.  Heniy,  known  as  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
came  to  attack,  but  Stephen  burned  the  town,  and  the 
duke  drew  off,^  "  oppugjiandae  munitionis  quae  natura 
loci  inexpugnahilis  videbatur,  operam  inanem  oirdttens.* 
In  another  attempt,  however,  he  took  the  castle,  although 
from  its  situation  it  seemed  impregnable.  In  1154 
Stephen  died,  and  the  duke  succeeded  as  Henry  II. 

So  &!  these  references  have  not  produced  an  exact 
date  for  the  building,  just  as  would  be  the  case  with 
other  castles  of  the  time  and  class.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  here  by  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  early 
works,  there  being  thus  nothing  to  be  seen  to  guide  the 
HkiUed  eye  and  judgment.  As  Henry  I.,  who  began  his 
reign  in  1100,  is  the  first  name  associated  with  it,  about 
that  date,  or  say  1120,  may  well  be  assumed  as  the  time 
when  it  became  habitable.  How  the  money  was  raised  for 
the  cost  there  is  no  record.  Judging  by  tiie  later  events 
to  be  noticed  the  sheriff  found  it,  taking  what  was  neces- 
sary from  the  county  taxes.  Towards  these  the  town 
of  Nottmgham  paid  yearly  £26  13*.  id.  The  Gild  of 
the  Telaru  or  Weavers  paid  40s.  and  the  Monetarii  or 
Moneyers  43  marcs  of  silver.*  Then  also  there  was  the 
Honour  of  Peverell.  William  granted  large  possessions 
to  William  Peverell,  these  being  known  afterwards  as  an 
Honour.  As  such  all  dues  were  paid  directly  and  only 
to  the  King  or  his  sheriff.  The  Red  Bode  of  the 
Exchequer,  compiled  about  1200  or  1204,  shows  a 
list  counting  the  quarter-fees  and  half-fees  of  about 
sixty-four  knights  under  the  Honour ;  another  gives 
perhaps  a  better  list  showing  sixty  fees  and  gives  also 
the  personal  and  place  names  from  which  they  were  due, 
all  nilly  set  out' ;  but  there  seems  no  indication  that 
with  the  grant  of  the  Honour  and  these  knights'  fees 
there  was  any  reserve  or  enforced  feudal  payment  for 
the  special  purposes  of  the  castle. 

Henry  ll,  reigning  without  opposition,  soon  favoured 
Nottingham,     ae  afforested  Sherwood  and  must  have 

1  Prwrg  of  Sexham,  1, 13C.  *  Pipe  Belli,  2  Heo.  U.,  Bolt  8,  m.  1 1 

'  HeDi7  of  HantiiigdoD,  2M.  4  Hen.  II.,  Boll  6,  m.  1. 

*  Win.  of  Newbnrgh,  ed.  Hewlett,  8S.   .      *  Liber  Ruber,  1, 180, 1BI|  I^  (St. 
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been  often  in  the  castle.  In  1155  he  dated  a  charter 
there.'  In  1157  Malcohn,  King  of  Scote,  was  there.*  In 
1165  Henry  was  there  again,  and  there  is  recorded  the 
carriage  of  wine  from  London,  and  also  a  stui^eon  at 
a  cost  of  12«.  Gd.'  In  the  same  year  the  burgh  of 
Nottingham  paid  its  dues,  £26  ISs.  4d  In  1167  there 
ia  a  charge  for  bacon  or  hogs  delivered.* 

So  far  these  notices  have  referred  to  the  Norman 
castle — the  castrum — which  William  ordered  to  be  built, 
and  a  stay  may  be  made  here  for  a  glance  at  theplau  and 
the  elevation  of  this  building  (Puktee  I  and  II).  The 
ground  plan  was  made  by  Sunpson  in  1617,  when  all 
was  perfect.  The  drawing  or  elevation  shows  a  strong 
wall  or  curtain  following  the  edge  or  shape  of  the 
high  rock,  the  angles  being  protected  and  strengthened 
by  square  towers  flush  or  even  with  the  wall,  without 
projections.  The  keep,  too,  on  the  highest  point  is 
also  built  flush  with  the  wall,  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  standing  alone  a  few  feet  within.  "The 
donjon  or  keep  standeth  by  south  and  west  and  is 
exceding  strong.'"  Around  within  are  the  houses  or 
lodgings  as  usual.  The  main  entrance  is  seen  next  the 
tower.  Although  perhaps  not  large,  it  must  have  been 
very  secure  and  strong.  In  the  wall  on  the  front,  as 
shown  on  the  drawing,  are  seen  some  steps  from  a 
postern  door  communicating  by  a  passage  within  through 
the  rock.  There  are  other  excavations,  cellars,  or  stores 
beneath  clearly  for  the  use  of  the  castle.  Leland, 
coming  about  1540,  says,  "There  be  great  caves  where 
many  stones  have  been  digged  out  and  these  caves  be 
partly  for  cellars  and  store  houses."®  But  it  happens 
that  Nottingham  is  associated  with  other  caves,  others, 
too,  of  great  interest.  Our  earliest  chronicles  teU  that 
in  the  language  of  the  Britons,  Nottingham  was  called 
Tinguobauc,'  or,  as  another  chronicle  says,  Tigguooobauc,* 
meaning  the  house  or  dwelling  of  caves.  Later  the 
name  became  Snotiugham  with  the  same  meaning — the 


>  Ancient  Chuter*.  *  Lelsod,  fol.  112. 

*  Pipe  Boll,  8  Hen.  II.  '  Lel«nd,  Vol.  I,  fol.  111. 
'  Pip«  Roll,  roll  2,  m.  8.  ^  Roger  of  Wendover. 

*  Boll  9,  m.  2  don.  «  Anet. 
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cave  meadow  dwelling,  the  place  of  cave  dwellers.' 
The  cave  dwellings  here  referred  to  were  on  the  hiU 
slope  and  are  now  and  long  since  covered  and  lost  under 
the  town  buildings.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
castle  and  must  m  no  way  be  associated  with  it  or  any 
cave  work  near  it.  It  was  a  fashion  or  craze  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  laying  out  a  garden  to  have  in  it 
at  least  a  grotto  and  if  possible  a  cave  or  caves.  Garden 
cave  work  may  be  therefore  with  fair  probability  of 
that  time. 

This  Norman  castle,  strong  enough  as  a  military  post, 
as  with  all  others  of  its  class,  must  have  been  hardly  fit 
for  a  long  residence  even  in  those  times,  especially  with 
the  frequent  visits  and  the  growing  interest  m  Sherwood. 
Heniy,  apparently  fond  of  building,  and  especially  castle 
building,  soon  started  a  new  castle  at  Nottingham,  adjoin- 
ing the  old  one,  as  seen  on  the  plan,  and  eventually  forming 
and  known  as  the  lower  ward.  The  records  now  show 
and  give  particulars  of  the  new  activity.  In  1171  four 
entries  appear  for  works  done  at  the  castle,  totalling  this 
year  £364  10s.  Il<i.,'  a  large  sum  in  those  days.  In 
1172,  again,  the  sheriff  enters  payment  for  "  works  "  at 
the  castie,  £229  3«.  lOd.*  In  1173  works  at  the  castle 
and  the  houses  in  the  castle  and  the  gaol  cost  £140. 
Forty  hogs  this  year  cost  £4  15a.  Gd.,m\.t£2  10s.  7d., 
cheese  £2  la.  6a.'  In  1174  building  and  works  on  the 
castle  cost  £17  185.  8d.  There  is  alBo  a  charge  for 
knights  and  servants  resident,  £24  13s.  7d.  Twenty 
quarters  of  flour  cost  £3  10s.  3d.,  and  twelve  quarters 
and  a  half  of  malt  (brajtio)  cost  12s.  3^."  In  1175  the 
works  on  the  King's  bedchamber  cost  £46."  In  1176 
the  King  was  there,  and  in  1180  he  kept  Christmas 
there.'  In  1181  the  expenditure  on  the  hall  of  the  King 
was  £36  Is.  lOd.,  and  on  the  gaol  £10  105.  lid.*  In 
1182  works  at  the  hall  cost  £69  45.  6d,*  and  besides  this 
the  sum  of  £61  lis.  id.  was  taken  from  the  Honour 
of    PeverelL       The    total    expenditure    this    year   was 


*  Pipe  Boll  5,  20  Han.  II.,  m.  1-2. 

•  Kpo  Boll,  m.  1. 
'  HoTeden. 

'  Pipe,  27  Hen.  II.,  m.  1,  don. 
»  Pipe,  28  Hen.  II.,  m.  2. 
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£216     12s.    8rf.'      In     1183    work    at     the    hall     cost 
£13  lAs.     In  1184  the  houses  cost  £20  5*.     From  the 
Honour  of  PevereU  for  work  at  the  King's  houses  and 
enclosing  the  King's  wardrobe  X47  I2s.  8rf.*    In  1183 
works  in  the  Kin^g's  chamber  and  raising  the  walls  of  the 
castle,    and    encloeing    the  bailey,   which    must    haTe 
included    the  gates  and  bridges,   cost  £140,   and  the 
houses  cost  £35  is.     The  sheriff  records  his  expenditure 
on  this  work  this  year  as  £327  17s.  Id.      In  1186  for 
works  at  the  castle,    in   the   clerk's   chamber   and    the 
houses  £47    16a.    2d.,  the    total    paid  by   the  sheriff 
being  £105  19s.  Gd.'     A  strange  entry  occura   this  year, 
a    charge  for  carrying  to  Stutebury  the  money  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Aaron  which  the  King  gave  to 
John  his  son  to  go  to  Ireland  from  Nottingham.*     The 
association  of   the  Archbishop  and  the   Jew  as  money- 
lenders   is   very  curious ;    also   the    entry    introduces 
Prince  John,  soon  to   be  another  actor  in    this  castle's 
history.     The  works  charges  now  dwindle,  and  attention 
perhaps  was  drawn  off  to  other  events.     In  1187  there 
LS  a  charge  for  works  in  the  castle  and  again  for  raising  the 
walls  of  the  same.     In  1188  the  charge  is  for  repaurs  to 
the  town  gaol."    By  this  time,  then,  the  new  buildings 
must  have  been  fully  planned  and  iairly  finished,  and 
here  a  glance  may  be  given  to  the  plate  and  ground  plan 
showing   the   additions.     The   new   ward   had   its   own 
ditch  and  its  own  curtain  or  enclosing  wall,  which  is  seen 
well  strengthened  by  round  towers.     The  entrance  was 
through  a  strong  square  tower  or  gate-house  just  at  the 
weakest  point  of  the  older  building.     At  one  side  or  end 
of  the  drawing  is  seen  the  great  new  tower,  the  hall  and 
chamber  of  the  King,  and  the  houses  around  it.    Outside 
all,  again,  there  is  another  wall  with  bastions  enclosing 
the  outer  bailey  and  having  its  own  gate  and  draw- 
bridge.    All  round  on  every  side  the  place  is  very  strong 
and    well    towered.       Leland    writes,   "  But    the    most 
beautifiillest  part  and  gallant  building  for  lodging  is  the 
north  side  where  is  a  right   sumptuous  piece  of  stone 

1  Pipe,  28  Hen.  II.,  m.  2,  don.         *  Pipe,  82  Era.  II.,  m.  8. 

'Pipe.  29  Hen.  II.,  m.  Hj  80    •  Pipe,S8Heii.lI.,m.l2i  S4EaD.II., 
Een.  II.,  m.  7,  don.  m.  16,  dow. 

'  Pipe,  32  Hen.  II.,  m.  9. 
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work,  one  excellently  goodly  tower  of  three  heights  with 
marvelous  fair  compaced  windows.  So  that  surely  this 
north  part  is  an  exceeding  fair  piece  of  work."' 

By  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  a  new  struggle  for  the 
Crown  hrought  the  castle  again  into  notice.  Henry  II. 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  soon  left  England 
on  his  crusade.  Differences  and  discord  had  already 
arisen  between  Richard  and  his  brother  John,  and 
Richard  being  so  soon  Sax  away,  John  gathered  a  force 
— such  seemed  to  be  always  at  hand — and  besieged 
Richard's  castlea  Coming  before  Nottingham,  by  the 
help  of  traitors  within,  he  took  the  castle  in  1191.*  Three 
years  later,  in  1194,  Richard  on  his  vetum  hastened  to 
Nottingham*  {"Rex  iratus  venit"),  and  with  a  strong 
force  laid  siege  to  and  after  three  days'  resistance  recovered 
the  castle  and  quickly  hailed  those  who  had  previously 
betrayed  it.*  He  came  with  a  great  multitude  of  men 
and  such  a  clamour  of  trumpets  and  clarions  ("cum 
tanta  fiominum  multitvdine,  et  sonitu,  tuixtrum  et 
buccinwn ")  that  those  within  the  castle  on  hearing  and 
seeing  it  were  astonished  and  alarmed  and  "trembling 
came  upon  them."  Yet,  not  knowing  that  King  Richard 
had  returned,  and  supposing  this  all  done  to  deceive  them, 
it  was  determined  within  to  resist  any  attack.  This 
further  incensed  the  King,  who,  after  getting  so  near  the 
walls  that  the  archers  within  could  "pierce  bis  men  at 
his  veiT  feet,"  ordered  an  assault.  In  this  many  on 
both  sides  feU,  the  King  himself  slew  one  knight  with  an 
arrow,  and  presently  so  far  prevailed  that  he  had  taken 
some  outworks  thrown  up  outside  the  gates  and  burned 
the  outer  gates.  On  the  26th  March  he  ordered  his 
stone  engines  to  be  ready,  being  determined  to  make 
another  assault.  He  also  ordered  gibbets  to  be  erected 
within  sight,  and  on  these  he  hanged  some  prisoners 
taken.  On  27th  March  the  constables  of  the  castle  sent 
out  two  messengers  to  the  King,  and  these,  after  an 
interview,  returned  and  told  what  they  had  seen.  Then 
William  de  Wendeval  and  Roger  de  Mountb^;um  went 
out  with  twelve  others  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
King's  mercy,  but  they  returned  to  the  castle  no  more. 

'  IHnerarp,  Vol.  I.  fol.  112.  *  Itintrary  ofSiciard  I.,  446. 

■  Wm.of  Neirburgh,*rf.Hoirlett,S38.      *  Si^ er HoTeden,  238. 
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On  the  28th  the  castle  BUrrendered  on  mennr  for  life  &nd 
limb  and  worldlT  honour.'  Nest  day  the  King  vie'w^ed 
Sherwood  and  dlipstone,  seeing  them  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  greatly  pleased  and  returned  to  Nottin^am  the 
same  day.  On  the  2nd  April  he  went  again  to  Clipstone 
to  meet  the  King  of  Scots  and  remained  there,  the  3i-d 
being  Palm  Sun<&y.     On  the  4th  he  left  for  the  south.' 

In  spite  of  all  his  troubles  and  the  judgment  passed 
against  him  for  his  work  at  Nottingham,  John  was 
crowned  King  27th  May,  1199.*  In  a.d.  1200  he  was 
at  Nottingham  and  Olipatone,  and  at  Clipstone  oel 
the  19th  March  r^ranted  and  confirmed  by  charter 
to  Nottingham  all  the  customs  and  liberties  as  granted 
by  Henry  his  grandfather  (Henry  I.)  and  by  Henry 
his  father  (Henry  IL)  to  hold  in  peace  and  quiet 
ftilly  and  wholly,  with  augmentations  made  by  hin^elf. 
He  confirmed  also  the  Merchant  Gild.  The  charter  was 
further  confirmed  in  39  Henry  III.  (1255^  and  again  in 
56  Henry  III.  (127'^).  The  day  of  the  fan:  was  changed 
in  1  Richard  II.  (1377-8)  and  the  charter  again  confirmed 
in  1  Henry  IV.  (1399-1400).*  The  grant  of  Henry  I. 
(1100-1135)  must  be  especially  noticed  as  it  helps  to 
connect  him  as  the  first  to  inhabit  the  castle  of  stone 
and  lime. 

The  aojounts  and  records  now  change  somewhat, 
as  instead  of  "  works  "  or  building,  "  reparations  "  begin, 
with  occasional  additions.     In   A.D.  1203  works  in  the 

faol  in  the  castle  cost  15».  3d.  and  the  gaol  of  Notting- 
am  408.,'  and  XIO  were  remitted  to  Nottingham  for 
necessaries  for  the  Queen  and  family.  In  1204  John 
was  at  Nottingham.*  In  1205,  1207,  and  1214  repara- 
tions are  noted  and  food  supplies,  especially  pork, 
recorded,'  In  1212  John,  desisting  from  an  attack  on 
the  Welsh,  shut  himself  in  the  castle.*  In  1214  and  in 
1215  he  sent  men  and  horse  and  arms  to  the  castle  and 
did  some  necessary  building.*     In  1216  Reginald  Marc 

1  Boger  de  Horeden,  Tol.  III.  An.          '  Clow  Bolli,  6  John,  m.  4  j  ?  Jolm, 

Haiti  Monatiiei  (Burton),  I,  192.  m.  26  ;  9  John,  m.  12. 

■  HoTeden.  "  Antalt     of     WatmrUg,      P-     ^68; 
AtutaUt  Moita*Uei{}iorpa),  I,  24.      Wm.  of   Nevburgb,  «i.  Howlatt,  613, 

Cbikrtor  BolU.  614. 
Chancellor'*  BoU,  m.  17. 
Liberate  Boll. 
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was  given  all  the  lands  of  Robert  de  Chaurc  (Cadurcis), 
for  which  he  gave  the  services  of  three  knights,  in  the 
castle  of  KottiDfham. 

In  1217,  hifl  first  year,  Henry  III.  was  at  Nottingham 
and  continued  the  reparations.  There  is  a  charge  for 
making  a  garita  in  the  castle  and  repairing  the  walls,  and 
£21  18.?.  6rf.  were  spent  on  the  muls  under  the  rock  ot 
the  castle  and  £44  105.  2^.  for  soldiers  and  servants.' 
In  1218  was  made  a  perambulation  of  the  forest — "  affor- 
ested "  by  Henry,  grandfether  of  Henry  son  of  John.- 
In  1220  Gilbert  Hawill  received  £4  13s.  Id.  for  himself 
and  three  "varlettes"  and  fidcons  and  a  robe  for  his 
work.*  In  1222  eight  girfalcons  were  sent  to  Notting- 
ham.* In  1221  reparations  continued  and  orders  were 
made  for  the  armaster  (?  guard  room),  and  bailey,  and  to 
provide  two  good  pttrarias  (machines  for  throwing  stones) 
and  two  mangonellos  (similar  machines)  and  picos  and 
cords  and  fuvdas,  querrdles,  halifdas  with  ropes  and 
targias  (?  barges),  also  carpenters,  engineers,  haJtstarios, 
and  Tnineatores."  Again  m  1223  it  was  ordered  that 
without  delay  the  bretasch  and  palings  of  the  garden  and 
roads  should  be  repaired.*  In  1264,  by  reason  of  a 
revolt,  Henry  surrendered  the  castle  and  went  away  to 
Rochester.'  As  the  troubles  ceased  he  got  his  own 
again  and  soon  began  to  enjoy  himself  at  Nottingham. 

In  1265  the  sheriff  was  ordered  "in  his  own  proper 
person  "  to  go  to  Blye  to  see  twenty-five  dolia  (casks)  of 
wine  which  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  there  and  if  it  were 
good  to  bring  it  to  the  castle.  He  was  to  choose  also 
twenty-five  other  dolia  from  merchants'  wine,  good  and 
durable,  and  place  the  same  in  the  castle.^  Hxibert  was 
paid  £46  13s.  id.  for  twenty  dolia,  so  presumably  the 
other  five  in  his  lot  did  not  suit  the  sheriff.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  were  also  provided.  Seventeen 
carcases  of  oxen  cost  £16  9s.,  seventy-four  pigs  cost 
£6     11«.,    one    hundred    sheep    cost   £2    5s.    103.,   and 


'Close,     1     Hen.     III.,     m.     24;  '  Close,  5  Hen.  III.,  m.  15. 

a  Hen.  ni.,  m.  3;   4  Hen.  111.,  m.  18;  '  Close,  7  Hen.  III.,  m.  20. 

6  Hen.  Hi.,  m.  20.  '  AnnaU  of  0*ney,  p.   IW ;    . 

CloK.  2  Hen.  III.,  m.  19  don.  r{f  Daiulable,  p.  231. 

'  Clow,  6  Hen.  HI.,  m.  20.  '  Clo«e.  9  Hen.  III. 

*  Cloee,  6  Hen.  III.,  m.  P. 
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three  braonis  cost  5s.  In  1266  the  expenses  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Leybum,  the  governor,  included  the 
salaries  of  two  knights,  seven  serving  men,  porters, 
carpenters,  millere,  macebearers,  bakers,  and  cooks,  cross- 
bow men  and  archers,  the  total  garrison  expenses  for 
the  year  being  £445  173.  8c?.'    Archbishop  Gifford  was 

Svemor  in  1270  and  tried  a  little  game  for  his  own 
nefit.  In  some  way  a  life  interest  in  the  mills  and 
meadows  seems  to  have  become  vested  in  another,  as  the 
archbishop  wrote,  "  We  have  charge  of  the  castle  of 
Nottingham  and  understand  that  the  mills  and  meadows 
belonging  to  it  appertain  to  us  as  its  keeper.  Procure 
for  us  a  letter  from  the  King  granting  them  to  us."* 

Edward  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1272,  and  but 
little  seems  to  have  been  done  or  recorded  at  Nottingham 
for  some  years.  The  buildings  in  time  again  required 
attention,  so  that  in  1299  {27  Edward  I.)  an  inquisition 
was  ordered,  as  to  the  state  of  the  castle  and  tne  mills, 
and  to  restore,  repair,  and  amend.*  The  following  return 
was  made,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost : — 

£    ».  d. 

CoveriDg  the  White  Tower  and  repairing  . .  . .  10  0 
A  chamber  under  the  toner — TDasonrj  and  coveriug 

with  lead 500 

Bakebonse  and  brewbonse  in  the  same  Tower  . .  4  0  0 
The  chamber  of  the  chaplain  between  the  said  brew- 

honee  and  the  bridge          . .          ■ .          . .          . .  14     0     0 

Chamber  at  the  bridge ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  300 

Repair  of  the  bridge  towards  the  tower          . .          . .  16     0     0 

Walls  towards  the  park  and  ditch 5     0    0 

The  chapel,    and    the    chamber  of    the    Seneschal, 

covering  and  masonry        . .          . .          . .  4     0    0 

Another  chamber            ..          ,.          ..          ..          .,  4  10     0 

The  hall  and  chamber  of  the   King  and  Qaeen  aud 

wardrobe 200 

The  tower  by  the  chamber  of  the  King          . .          . .  2     0     0 

Wardrobe  of  the  King,  carpenters,  etc.          . .          . .  3     6     8 

Walls,  kitchen,  etc 12    0    0 

Honsea,  stables,  hospital,  walls,  and  ditches  . .          . .  10     0     0 

Hills,  and  mending  three          . .         . .         . .         . .  6    0    0 

Pools  and  weirs 2000 

*£1U  16    8 


>   Add.  MBS.,  Brit.  Mue.,  34, 159. 
*  Chroniclee,    Tol.    LJtl;    Korlhern 
Ltttert,  p.  62,  td.  Baine. 


*  luqttii.  ad  quod  dam.,  No.  120. 

*  Accta.,  etc.  Excheq.  Q.  S.,  Bundle 

477,  No.  18. 
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No  immediate  attention  waa  given  to  this  report,  not 
until  1307  {1-2  Edward  II.)  in  tne  reign  of  a  new  king,' 
when  the  expenses  in  the  castle  are  dufy  recorded,  "  from 
the  day  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Leodgar  to  the  25th 
April  in  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,"  and  will 
be  found  of  some  interest.  The  great  cost  in  this 
account  is  for  building  two  chambers  in  the  new  works  in 
the  tower,  XlOO  13s.  4d* 

In  the  labour  list  there  is  a  charge  for  the  stipends  ot 

four   women,  Elen  Scot,  Maye    Scot,  Elene    Shep,  and 

Jowet  Shep,  carrying  mortar  and  serving  the  masons  for 

six  days  at  Id.  a  day,  2s.     Jowet  here  is  the  phonetic 

for  Juetta,  and  Maye  is  probably  a  distinct  name,  not  as 

;  now  the  diminutive  of  Mary.     There  is  also  a  charge  in 

this    account  for  carbo  maritimus  {sea  coal)  ten  loads, 

5s.  id.     This  is  a  strange  item  seeing  the  district  to-day, 

and  seems  entirely  contrary  to  the  proverb  which  says  : — 

"  Bear  not  to  yon  famed  city  on  the  Tyne, 

The  carbonaceous  product  of  the  mine." 

WhUst  coal  had  been  worked  at  Newcastle  long  before 
this  date  and  being  carried  southward  by  sea  became 
known  and  is  still  Imown  as  sea  coal,  or  in  fuU,  sea-borne 
coal,  inland  coal  was  not  worked  until  later,  and  the 
question  would  be.  Was  it  worked  locally  at  this  date,  and 
if  so  was  aJl  pit  coal  as  it  came  into  use  known  by  the 
old  name  of  sea  coal  as  distinguishing  it  from  charcoal  ? 
Charcoal  was  in  general  use  long  after  this  date,  and  at 
this  time,  in  1330,  Edward  III.  after  inquiry  granted  to 
Richard  Strelly,  his  yeoman,  all  dry  stovens  ["  omnes 
zucheos  aridos,  qui  anglice  vocantur  sloven  ")  of  Beskwode 
in  Shirwode  Forest,  estimated  to  be  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  shillings,  with  licence  for  him  to  make  charcoal 
for  his  profit.*  Again,  in  1336  the  Abbot  of  Rufford  had 
licence  to  grant  to  Henry  de  Edenstowe,  the  King's  clerk, 
trees  out  of  the  forest  of  Shirewode  sufficient  to  make  a 
hundred  quarters  of  charcoal.*  But  going  back  in  date 
to  a  yet  earlier  time,  we  learn  that  in  1237  Henry  III., 
going  to  Chester,  left  the  Queen  at  Nottingham,  but  she 

'  Index  Lilt,  Foreign  Aoct«.,  p.  117. 
Pipe  Boll,  16  Hdwd.  II.,  28  don. 
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found  it  impossible  to  stay  there  by  reason  of  the  smoke 
Scorn  the  sea  coal  ("  quia  apud  Nottingham  .  .  .  propter 
fumum  carbonum  maris  nvllo  modo  potuit  demoran "'). 
So  the  Queen  left  for  Tutbury.  Except  to  surest  that 
the  chimney  arrangements  must  have  been  defective,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  this  record,  especially  without 
local  manorial  knowledge.  If  this  coal  were  not  local 
then  it  would  be  in  fact  sea  coal  brought  from 
Newcastle  to  the  Humber  and  then  up  by  the  Trent. 

Edward  II.  continued  his  reparations  and  building  in 
1312  ;  the  windows  of  the  Queen's  chamber,  the  windows 
and  roof  of  the  tower,  and  the  bakehouse  and  the  mills 
were  repaired.  There  were  provided  "shingul"  nails, 
"  spykj'ngnails,"  "  souwyngnaife,"  and  new  rods  in  the  « 
ditch  between  the  mill  and  the  rock  of  the  castle.* 

In  1315  repairs  were  still  in  hand.  In  the  week  in 
which  was  the  feast  of  St.  Blaises  (sic)  there  were  "  divers 
works "  in  the  houses,  mills,  and  pools,  and  in  the  great 
hall,  boards  for  the  chekerhouse  and  the  bakehouse  in 
the  tower,  iron  for  the  door  of  the  chekerhouse  and  two 
new  doors  for  the  bakehouse,  and  covering  the  great 
stable  and  other  houses.  Then  there  were  new  windows 
in  the  great  hall,  seven  locks  for  the  great  hall  and  gurat 
chambers,  the  Queen's  chamber,  buttery,  pantry,  and  the 
constable,  and  hooks  for  the  windows  m  the  chamber 
next  the  parochial  chapel  {"juxta  capellam  parvchialem"). 
Outside  there  were  charged  a  hundred  hurdles,  and  piles 
driven  in  repairs  to  the  weirs,  and  "  howatrys "  and 
"  sherys  "  on  the  weirs.  The  mills  were  named  Sparrow 
miU,  Swallow  mill,  Doune  mill,  Dosse  mill,  and  Gloff  milL 
There  is,  again,  a  charge  for  eight  women  carrying  turf 
and  mortar  four  days  and  a  half  at  l^ii.  a  day,  and  two 
men  at  2d.  a  day.* 

In  1321-22  there  was  another  considerable  outlay,  an 
account  of  which  may  be  ^ven  more  fully  as  showing  the 
wages  and  customs  of  the  time.  In  the  charges  for 
expenses  and  payments  on  the  work  of  two  new  chambers 
in  the  tower,  the  master  carpenter  was  paid  for  nine 
weeks  and  two  days  at  3s.  6d.  per  week,  and  four  other 

1  AimaUt  dt  DuntlatU,  p.  20S.  '  Acctt.,  etc.  Eicheq.  Q.  B.,  Bundle 
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caipentera  fifty-four  days  at  Sd.  per  day,  two  days  being 
deducted  for  festivals.  Godfirey  de  Wynton,  carpenter, 
and  two  mates  were  paid  for  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
days,  4th  October  to  25th  April,  three  days'  feaats 
deducted,  at  5d.  a  day,  and  five  other  carpenters,  4th 
October  to  16th  December,  fifty-two  days  at  5d.  per  day, 
two  days'  feasts  being  deducted.  William  de  Lincoln 
and  twelve  mates,  carpenters,  were  paid  for  fifty-two 
days  at  4rf.  per  day.  John  de  Norfolk  and  four  others 
received  4rf.  a  day  for  bringing  oaks  from  Eastwood  and 
SchLrwood.  The  masons  come  next.  William  de 
Bramcote  for  twenty-four  weeks  was  paid  3s.  per 
week.  Robert  de  Ocle  and  two  others,  masons, 
received  4d.  a  day  for  a  hundred  and  forty-one  days, 
three  days'  feasts  being  deducted.  Robert  de  PiUesgate 
and  four  mates  for  forty-one  days  received  id.  a  &y ; 
Richard  de  Leyk  and  twenty  others  received  Sid.  a  day  ; 
and  Walter  Sutton  and  seven  others  were  paid  for  forty- 
six  days  at  3^.,  two  days  being  deducted  for  absence  at 
festivals.  Simon  de  Pecco  and  fifteen  others  getting 
stone  on  the  old  tower  and  making  mortar  and  serving, 
forty  days  at  1^.  a  day.  Thomas  Knave  and  three 
others,  masons  in  the  said  work,  were  paid  lid.  a  da^y  for 
ninety-five  days,  and  Elene  Shep,  the  same  already  found 
at  the  same  work  in  1315,  with  three  other  women,  not 
now  named,  received  Id.  per  day  for  ninety-five  days  for 
serving  the  said  masons.  Finally  there  was  the  getting 
stone  m  the  quarry  of  Odelinge  at  2d.  a  day,  and  the 
carriage  of  lead  at  1^.  a  day ;  ^umbers  received  Gd.  a 
day,  smiths  5d.,  a  decorator  3a.  There  is  a  cbai^  for  a 
himdred  and  eighty  quarters  of  chalk,  stone  fi^m 
Baaeford  and  Stanton,  and  for  "  spykyngs  "  and  other  nails 
and  necessaries.'  In  1323,  by  order  made  at  Nottingham, 
the  sheriff  was  to  pay  William  de  Embleby,  carpenter,  and 
William  de  Bramcote,  mason,  three  hundred  marcs  by 
instalments,  to  complete  well  and  truly  the  ehinmeys, 
doors,  windows  and  ironwork  in  the  tower,  the  timber 
coming  from  Bestwood  and  Shirwood.*  It  can  be  seen 
here  how  our  place  names  preceded  by  "  de  "  imply  origin 
only  and  not  ownership. 

■  IB  Edwd.  II.,  m.  28,  Ko.  167.  '  Clote,  17  Kdwd.  II.,  m.  39, 
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In  1325  (19  Edward  II.)  there  were  fiirther  reparations 
to  the  hoxisea,  weirs,  and  mills,  and  to  the  tower,  the 
"  tabulment "  and  gables  of  the  new  chamber  and  of  the 
old  chamber,  the  hall  of  the  King  and  his  chamber,  and 
the  alure.  Also  the  outer  bridge  and  wall  next  the  ditch  ; 
and  the  alure  in  the  middle  bailey,  the  stone  of  the 
bridge,  the  lead  on  the  towers  and  the  doors  and 
windows.'  All  this  building  and  adding  of  this  time  of 
Edward  IL  may  draw  attention  to  Leland,*  who  describes 
"  the  stately  bridge  with  pillars  being  beasts  and  giants 
over  the  ditch  into  the  second  ward,  this  ward  being 
exceeding  strong  with  towers  and  portcuUos,"  and  then 
notices  "  the  most  gallant  lodging  where  Richard  brother 
of  Edward  IV.  budt  of  stone  a  goodly  tower  of  three 
heights,  the  other  part  also,  and  compassed  with  fiiir 
windowa"  Richard  "  as  I  have  heard  "  added  another  loft 
of  timber  with  round  windows  also  of  timber.*  What 
Leland  saw  may  well  be  taken  as  fairly  exact,  but  what 
he  heard  only  may  veiy  well  be  passed ;  but  by  substi- 
tuting Edward  IL  for  Richard  what  he  heard  would  he 
feirly  true. 

In  1327,hisfirstyear,EdwardIII.  wasat  Nottingham,* 
and  with  him  it  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  abode. 
In  1330  the  defects  in  the  castle  were  again  examined, 
and  it  certainly  seems  curious  how  often  this  was 
necessary.  But  it  will  be  remarked  that  now,  save, 
as  may  be  expected,  in  the  King's  chamber,  the  chief 
expenditure  is  for  the  outside  and  garrison  purposes. 
The  report  required  the  covering  the  great  and  high 
tower,  new  casting  and  replacing  the  old  lead,  mending 
the  bridge  towards  the  entrance  to  the  great  tower, 
which  ought  to  be  newly  made,  and  making  two  new 
doors  before  the  said  tower.  Mending  the  litfle  chamber 
beyond  the  entrance  to  the  said  tower  and  the  granaries 
there,  which  ought  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 
Making  a  new  kitchen  and  mending  and  covering  the 
great  naU  with  windows,  and  the  chamber  of  the 
seneschal,  the  treasurer,  and  others  in  the  bailey.  The 
bridge  in  the  said  bailey  to  be  newly  made.     The  way 
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from  the  chamber  of  the  King  to  the  chapel  of  the  King 
and  repairing  the  walls  of  the  great  chapel  and  the 
interclausura  (screen)  of  the  said  chapel  ajid  for  new 
boards  and  a  table."  In  1334  there  were  fiirther  charges 
for  timber  from  Beskwode — "  a  mighty  great  park^  " — and 
stone  for  the  castle,  carpenters  and  masons  working  on 
the  Black  Tower,  a  plimiber  in  the  chamber  of  the  King 
and  the  chamber  jtixta  the  Black  Tower  and  on  the 
wardrobe  and  the  chapel  of  the  Queen,  and  again  six 
women  carrying  turf  at  1^.  a  day.*  But  this  did  not 
suffice,  as  in  this  year,  it  "  being  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  King  that  the  houses  in  the  castle  and  the  waBs 
and  towers,  and  the  mills  iu  the  suburbs  required  repair," 
he  ordered  the  sheriff  to  survey  and  repair  to  the  cost  of 
j£40.  The  previous  cost  for  this  year  was  ^30,  and  there 
was  an  order  for  £iO  for  the  year  1335.'  In  1340  the 
King  enclosed  a  park  by  the  castle  called  Larkdale, 
between  the  bill  called  Wyndeserse  and  land  late  of 
William  de  CrophuU  opposite  the  castle."  Additions 
were  made  to  this  from  tmie  to  time.^ 

In  1345  the  account  is,  for  the  first  time,  in 
English.' 

In  1353  (27  Edward  III.)  Stephen  Romylowe  is 
constable  and  returns  his  account  for  expenses  for 
divers  defects  in  the  houses  and  chapel  in  the  castle, 
duly  vouched  for  by  Robert  de  Norwode,  then  mayor 
of  Nottingham,  and  John  de  Tumby,  burgess,*  and  some 
other  charges  which  the  said  Robert  and  John  could  not 
testify.  Paid  for  stone,  iron,  lead,  and  glass,  bowls, 
"  ladels,  rydels,  kyttes  and  vattes,"  and  for  two  ladders  of 
28  feet,  and  two  others  of  22  feet,  a  cable  of  35  fathoms, 
and  making  one  "  feme."  Four  hundred  glasses  of  divers 
colours  were  received  from  Westminster  from  Robert 
Campsale,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  five  hundred  and  one 
"  quarters  "  of  white  glass  ;  all  used  in  the  windows  of 
the  chapel  in  the  castle.     Then  the  return  shows  us  how 

'  AcclB.,  etc.  Eicheq.  Q.  R.,  Bundle  •  Anoient  Deeds,    VoJ.   IT,    p.    162, 
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exactly  these  accounts  were  kept.  At  the  end  the 
materials  used  up  and  worn  nut  are  accounted  for. 
the  others  being  returned  to  store.  Thus  there  were 
"consumed"  six  bowls,  five  "syner',"  four  "ladels,"  four 
"  ridels,"  two  "  cribor',"  two  "  kittes,"  three  "  tribul',"  and 
three  "  vattes  "  ;  and  so  there  remained  four  ladders,  one 
cable,  and  one  "feme."  In  1357  there  were  repairs  to  the 
outer  gate  on  the  south,  to  the  bridge  of  the  upper  gate 
towards  the  tower  drawbridge,  to  the  chamber  next 
the  other  tower  in  the  upper  bailey  called  the  Morrys- 
chamber,  and  to  the  house  on  the  outer  gate  called 
Fetherand.'  For  the  corbels  of  the  Morryschamber 
the  stone  was  brought  from  Mawnsfeld.  A  cord  of 
21  &thoms  was  provided  for  the  well,  and  there  is  a 
charge  for  carpenters  making  an  engine  called  a 
"  feme." 

The  week's  work  was  until  nine  o'clock  {"post  horam 
nonam  ")  on  Saturday,  which  was  thus  reckoned  half  a 
day ;  the  wages  were  consequently  for  five  days  and 
a  half. 

In  1357  Stephen  Romylowe  charged  for  reparations 
to  the  houses,  waUs,  and  windows,  and  for  ropes,  ladders, 
stone,  and  lime  used.*  In  1360  the  hall  of  the  Queen 
was  repaired,  a  new  haU  built  for  the  constable,  and 
repairs  made  to  the  middle  and  the  outer  gates.*  In 
1362  Romylowe  repaired  the  hall  of  the  King  and  the 
chamber  annexed  to  the  eastward,  mended  the  walls  of 
the  upper  bailey  towards  the  south,  covered  the  bake- 
house, made  a  buttress  next  the  middle  gate,  and  mended 
the  bridge  next  the  outer  gate.*  In  1362,  with  the 
hall,  a  chapel  and  mills  had  their  turn,  the  expenditure 
being  fully  set  out  for  making  a  chapel  and  a  kitchen 
in  the  castle  and  four  mim  outside  the  same  and 
mending  and  repairing  defects,  the  charges  amounting 
to  X276  Zs.  Id' 

At  this  time  a  return  tells  us  that  the  men  of  Notting- 
ham paid  the  King  X52,  if  paid  {blancus)  blanche,  or  white, 

>  Aoct*.  Eicheq.  Q.  R.,  Bundle  478,  *  Originolia,  p.   873,  Pipe  B<dL  3S 
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■which  sum  was  extended  to  £54  12s.  (nuinero),  counted, 
current,  or  ready  money,  aa  contained  in  Koll  XVI 
(Edward  III.)  and  Roll  III  of  King  John.  Presumably 
the  "white"  payment  implied  sterling  silver,  against 
the  inferior  money  passing  at  the  time.  One  reason 
given  for  summoumg  the  Parliament  this  year  was  the 
feebleness  of  the  coins.'  Further  the  men  of  Nottingham 
owed  £B  for  increment  of  the  town,  as  in  Roll  XVI 
(Edward  III.)  and  in  Roll  XII  of  Edward  son  of  Henry. 
Also  the  men  of  Nottingham  owed  32s.  6d.  for  two 
farms,  viz.  for  rent  of  houses  and  for  the  toft  of  the 
MonCT'ers  (Monetarii),  as  per  Roll  XVI  (Edward  III.), 
and  Roll  I  of  King  John.  The  Telarii  or  Weavers  paid 
40*.  for  their  gUd,  as  per  Roll  XVI  (Edward  III.),  and 
Roll  II  of  King  Henry  II.,  and  they  owed  £21  10.s.  for 
past  years.  The  40s.  were  duly  paid,  and  the  account 
ends  with  the  note,  "  Owing  £21  10s."  ^ 

In  1366  Stephen  RorayTowe,  stUl  constable,  accounts 
for  new  building  a  tower  towards  the  west  called  Romy- 
lowe's  tower  and  for  mending  and  supporting  the  walls 
of  the  castle  towards  the  west,  and  for  two  chambers  of 
stage,  i.e.  of  timber  frame  work,  next  the  said  tower  to 
the  north  newly  buUt,  and  for  another  chamber  of  stage 
next  the  said  tower  on  the  south  newly  built,  also 
for  a  new  wall  built  extending  from  the  west  wall  to 
the  chamber  on  the  middle  gate  containing  in  length 
180  feet ;  there  was  further  a  charge  for  the  front  of  the 
common  chapel,  for  gutters  for  rain  water,  and  for 
repairing  and  mending  the  mills  and  weirs,  and  other 
minor  defects.  The  tune  occupied  was  a  hundred  and 
four  weeks,  the  total  cost  £384  4*.  O^rf.'  The  stone 
used  was  from  Baseford  and  Sedlyng,  the  timber  from 
.Shirwode  and  Lyndhurst.  Again,  there  is  a  payment  for 
carbo  marinorum  (sea  coal)  for  the  lime  burning,  and 
two  hundred  loads  of  water  carried  to  the  masons  cost 
5s.  The  working  week  was  five  days  and  a  half 
An  interesting  roll  for  local  purposes.  The  Romylowe 
tower  mentioned  here  does  not  show  clearly  either 
in  the  ground  plan  or  the  restoration  drawing,  but  the 
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wall  acro68  the  court  is  seen.  Two  rectangular  prelec- 
tions are  seen  on  the  west  side ;  one  may  be  the  Romy- 
lowe,  the  larger  perhaps,  as  it  is  so  near  the  wall  crossiiig 


to  the  middle  gate  and  the  houses.     Both,  however,  are 
towards  the  west  and  well  placed  to  support  the  wall. 

In  1367  {41  Edward  IIL)  Romylowe  provided  a  font 
with  a  cover  in  the  chapel,  and  paved  and  whitewashed 
the  said  chapel,  and  paid  for  a  bell  with  a  clapper,  as 
also  for  two  chests  for  the  vestments  and  ornaments. 

In  1368  the  Damoisel  chamber  was  repaired,  and 
other  houses.  There  were  provided  four  stone  balls, 
five  catapults,  one  spear,  two  sieves,  a  cart  rope  of 
16  fathoms,  and  one  tub  or  vat.  Of  these  there 
were  expended  or  used  up  two  balls,  three  catapults, 
one  spear ;  and  so  there  remained  two  balls,  two 
catapults,  one  cart  rope,  and  one  vat  to  return  into 
store.  Sixty-four  oaks  were  brought  this  year  from 
Lyndhurst  in  Shirwode.^  A  mantel-stone  from  Baseford 
for  the  Damoisel  chamber  cost  2 Id.  There  was  added 
also  a  dividing  wall  46  feet  long,  8  teet  high,  with 
battlements,  3  feet  thick,  covered  with  lead  and  with  a 
porch  outside.  There  was  also  a  charge  for  windows  and 
for  a  door  with  "  slote"  and  "  sneke,"  i.e.  a  latch  raised 
by  a  string  through  the  door,  A  load  of  "  maillion  "  was 
provided,  and  gates  for  the  great  bridge  of  the  castle 
called  the  Drabridge.  The  materials  came  from  Lynd- 
hurst." In  1372  and  1375  repairs  continued,  as  in  1377, 
when  the  chief  charge  is  for  stone,  iron,  lime,  wood,  and 
carho  maritimiis  (sea  coal),  for  making  a  new  tower  over 
the  gate  of  the  castle.'  In  1378  and  1379  small  expendi- 
ture continues,  a  boat  aud  other  necessaries  being  pro- 
vided ;  and  in  1389  the  old  timber  of  the  chapel  in 
the  castle  was  sold  for  50s.*  In  1395  the  kitchen  was 
repaired  and  the  doors  and  windows  of  two  chambers,  the 
gates  on  the  bridge  and  the  doors  and  windows  to  the 
"  wrygbthouse,"  and  glazing  two  windows  in  the  King's 
chapel.  There  seem  to  have  been  guests  at  this  time, 
as  the  account  paid  for  a  lock  for  the  old  door  of  the 
King's    chamber,  &d.     The   same    for   the  door  of  the 
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great  hall,  for  the  chamber  of  the  Duke  of  York,  for 
the  chamber  on  the  south  part  of  the  chapel,  for  the 
door  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  lord  of  Darbe  lies,  for 
the  Hobart  chamber,  for  the  Queen's  chamber,  and  for 
others,  all  at  6d.  per  lock.'  The  account  of  William 
Peverell,  knight,  defunct,  for  1400  (2  Henry  IV.) 
shows  a  receipt  of-  £160  and  an  expenditure  of 
£161  45.  7K' 

During  this  reign,  in  1407,  a  quarrel  arose  which 
resulted  in  a  duel  between  two  foreigners,  fought  at 
Nottingham,  a  strange  proceeding  to  ua,  but  common 
at  the  time.  In  the  preparations,  the  account  of 
Oliver  Maleverer,  chivaler,  duly  charged  expenditure 
for  timber,  ropes,  and  cords  for  making  the  bars  and 
lists.  The  timber  was  bought  in  the  park  of  Hkestone, 
and  the  cutting  and  carting  cost  £8  3s.  3rf.'  This  was 
not  the  first  case  at  Nottingham,  as  in  1 179  (24  Henry  H.) 
Robert  de  Trusselea  paid  half  a  marc  for  duello  and 
in  the  next  year  the  same.*  This  plan  or  custom  was 
introduced  by  the  Normans  and  was  in  fact  a  single 
combat  as  an  appeal  to  Providence,  the  innocence  of 
right  being  with  the  winner.  In  this  case  the  quarrel 
was  between  John  Bolemere  and  Bertran  Usana,  both  of 
Bordeaux.  Bolemere  tells  his  story  that  one  day  Usana 
said  to  him — 

"  Mestre  John  Bolemere,  je  vous  vuille  monstrer  une 
chose  grand  et  marvellouse  par  ma  foy." 

Bolemere  answered,  "  II  me  plaist  bien,  monstrez  moi 
ceo  que  il  vous  plerra." 

"Gertes,"  dlt  Bertran,  "  les  Engleys  sount  mauvais 
gentz  et  plains  de  grandes  outrages,  et  sachez  Bolo- 
mere  qu'il  faut  que  nous  departons  hors  de  lour 
Seignuries." 

Bolemere  answered,  "Seynte  Marie,  sire!  comme 
cast  chose  ceo  poet  faire?  que  la  viUe,  q'ad  este 
tant  loiale  a  la  corone  d'Engleterre,  par  touz  jours  du 
temps  passh  et  ferra  a  la  grace  de  dieu  desore  en  avant ; 
ne  comment  pourrioient  vivre  les  poures  laborers  et  les 
subgitz  du  roy  nostre  dit  Seignur  quant  eux  ne  purroient 
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vendre  lour  viiis,  ne  avoir  autree  merchandises  d'Engle- 
terre  ainsey  comnie  eux  ount  acustume  ?  " 

"  n  dist — leesez  estre  Bolamer,  qar  bien  vivrons  sonz 
eux,  qare  nous  taillerons  la  moyte  de  nostres  vignes  at 
si  ferrone  duble  dedeinz." 

"  Jeo  repondi — sire,  ne  me  paries  plus  de  telle  matiere, 
qar  je  voudroie  mielx  murrer  que  me  tenir  a  vestre 
opinion." 

So  after  more  conversation  they  quarrelled,  and  the 
matter  coming  before  the  King,  he  appointed  the  12th  of 
August,  before  him  at  Nottingham,  for  the  fight.  The 
parties  appeared  and  fought  well  but  without  great  result, 
until  the  King  cried,  "Ho!  Ho!  Ho!"  the  signal  for 
closing  the  coml)at.  The  event  was  duly  certified  by  the 
King  under  the  great  seal  dated  at  Westminster. 
20th  June,  1408.' 

In  1423,  the  account  being  on  paper  for  the  firat  time, 
three  cai'pentei's  called  "  mylnewrj-ghtys "  working  on 
three  mills  making  three  "  mylnehyrates,"  three  "drawe- 
whelys"  and  "les  haxeltres"  for  the  same,  three  "cogge- 
wheles,"  three  "  meylearkys,"  "  les  waterallys,"  and 
mending  the  gi-oundwork,  cost  100s.*  In  1478  Gervaise 
Clyft«n,  squier,  receyvour  of  the  King's  diverse  lord- 
Bhips,  manors,  and  fee  ferme  within  the  shires  of 
Nottingham  and  Derby,  charged  for  buildines  and 
reparations  in  the  castle  and  making  ponds  m  the 
park.  The  smith  for  ironwork,  and  for  candle  and  paper 
bought,  stone  from  WoUaston,  Baseford,  Trowell,  and 
Hasdbarowe,  and  baring  and  digging  the  same  stone, 
and  divers  persons  for  carriage  of  the  same,  some  hired  by 
the  day,  some  by  "grette."  Board  for  "  durras"  windows 
and  the  floora,  gla^Bs  for  the  windows,  and  painting  the 
King's  arms.  Timber  for  the  battlement  of  the  great 
chamber,  "  tyle  "  and  "  hreeke,"  "  hirdells  "  and  "  fleykys  " 
for  making  the  scaiFold,  straw,  ropes  and  cables,  sand, 
stone,  tub«  and  sows,  bearing  barrows,  wheel  barrows, 
shovels,  "  holies,"  dishes,  "  syves,"  gloves  for  the  masons, 
poles  of  brass,  tin  and  sawder,  chalk  and  "  cooles,"  "  thal- 
bord "  for  covering,  wainscot,  and  other  necessaries,  and 
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carriage  of  lead  from  Haddon  in  the  Peake.'  Gervase  had 
to  ride  to  the  King  to  get  his  money,  but  in  the  end 
the  total  receipt  was  X825  19s.  4^.,  and  the  expenditure 
^22  19s.  lid.  more.  But  the  expenditure  included  repairs 
at  Clypatone  aud  payments  for  annuities  to  foresters,  and 
other  things.  The  keeper  of  the  herd  and  deer  at 
I^ngton  harbour  in  Shirwood  had  4d.  a  day.  As  showing 
the  duties  attaching  to  the  office  of  constable  there  may 
here  be  noticed  the  grant  in  23  Henry  VI.  (1444-45),  to 
Ralph,  lord  Cromwell,  of  the  office  of  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Nottingham  and  the  office  of  seneschal  and  the 
custody  of  the  forest  of  Shirwood  and  of  the  parks  of 
Beskwood  and  Clipston  and  the  woods  of  Billowe,  Birkland, 
Rumwood,  Ouselande,  and  Fulwood  in  the  same,  and  the 
herbage  and  agistments  of  the  parks  and  woods  aforesaid, 
also  the  mills  of  Nottingham  called  Castle  milnes,  the 
waters  of  the  Trent  and  Lene  in  Nottingham  and  liberty 
of  fishing  in  the  same,  and  all  meadow  under  the  said 
castle  called  King's  meadow  and  Constable  Hohne,  with 
the  pasturage  called  Conyngarth  otherwise  Castell 
Apelton  and  Nuldham,  with  three  other  parcels  of 
meadow  and  other  meadows  and  also  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  felons  and  fines  and  other  full  liberties.^ 

Changes  in  domestic  habits  about  this  time  produced 
changes  in  house  accommodation,  and  those  castles  not 
providing  the  necessary  requirements  became  gradually 
neglected. 

In  1525  (16  Henry  VIII.)  a  survey  of  Nottingham  was 
ordered  and  made.  The  report  says  "that  the  able- 
ments  of  war  in  the  castle  were  seventy-five  bdles, 
thirteen  gunnes  called  faucons,  sixteen  chambers  for 
the  same  gunnes,  four  wegges,  three  cofers  with  arrows, 
four  score  shef  of  arrows  that  stande  over  brode,  oon 
barrelle  of  gonne  powder,  sixteen  peUets  of  lede  and 
stone,  and  oon  molde  to  caste  pellets.  As  to  the  dekay 
and  ruyne,  first  a  part  of  the  rofi"  of  the  great  hall  is 
fallen  doune  both  tymber  and  lede.  A£o  the  new 
buyldyng  there  is  in  dekay  of  tymber,  lede,  and  glass. 
The  Kynges  chapell,  the  lodgynges  over  the  wardroppe, 
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the  lord  Btewarda  lodginge  over  the  buttre  and  oth^ 
dekays  of  the  kechyn  and  the  houses  of  office  longiDge 
thereto    in    tymber,    lede,   tyle,   and    other   necessaries. 
Also  the  brydge  goynge  up  to  the  dongeon,  the  bridge 
at  the  inner  gate,  and  the  bridge  at  the  utter  gate  be  in 
great  ruyne  and  dekay,  with  divers  other  dekays  ther  in 
stonework,  tymber,  lede,  and  glasse.     Also  the  lodginge 
in  the  parke  called  the  Roche  is  in  dekay  and  rujme  in 
tymber,  lede,  tile,  and  glasse."     Clipstone  was  returned 
as  also  "  dekayed." '     Leland,  who  visited  the  castle  a  few 
years  later,  says  he  saw  three  chapels  and  three  wells, 
one  well  being  of  great  depth.     "  Much  of  the  west  side 
of  the  inner  ward,  as  also  the  hall  and  other  things,  be 
in  ruins."  ^ 

Reparations  continued  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.     For 
the  ten  years  1560  to  1570  a  report  and  account  show 
the  expenditure  as  for — 

£    «.    d. 
T^nne  and  Bonlder        ..         ..         ..         ..         11    2    0 

NaiU,  ironwork,  and  w^es      . .  . .  .-  40    4     3 

Trie,  bricke,  Ijme,  and  lathes 52     2     6 

Glasee    w rough te     and     aette    nppe    in    the 
castle — foar  chests  containing  rorty-six 

shefe  16    0    0 

Wages 50    8    0 

Masons'  work  and  wages  . .  . .  . .        127     h     8 

Tilers'  and  plasterers'  work      . .  . .  . .  40  10     7 

Leade 86    0    0 

Wages 73  12    8 

Soolder 0  14     0 

Stonework  12  17     5 

Allowed  thp  surveyor    . .  .  ■  . .  . ,  13     6    8 

PlnmnierB,      glazeors,      carpentera,      tylonra, 

masons,  and  labonrers       . .  , .  , ,       398  13     6 

There  were  consumed  or  used  also  "  nine  foder  of  lead, 
seventy-eight  tonne  of  tymber,  and  sixty-eight  tonne  of 
t3rmber  and  twenty-eight  trees."' 

Next  the  story  of  the  last  eventful  history  must  be 
told.  After  long  trouble  and  bickering  between  the 
King,  Charles  I.,  and  the  Parliament,  a  civil  war  broke 
out.  Foreseeing  this  event,  the  King  left  London  and 
went  to  York  in  March    1642.     From  there  in  July  he 
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made  a  tour  round  about  to  test  the  feelings  of  the 
population  towards  him,  and  so  on  the  2l8t  July  he  came 
to  Nottingham'  and  then  returned  to  York.  On  the 
12th  August  was  issued  a  Proclamation  dated  and 
printed  at  York,  requiring  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
all  his  subjects  on  the  north  side  of  Trent  and  all 
within  twenty  miles  southward  thereof  (for  the  sup- 
pressing the  rebels  now  marching  against  him),  "that 
according  to  their  allegiance  they  attend  our  person 
upon  munday  the  two  and  twentieth  day  of  this 
instant  August  at  our  town  of  Nottingham  where 
and  when  we  intend  to  erect  our  standard  rpyall  in 
our  just  and  necessary  defence."'  Accordingly  on  the 
date  named  his  Majesty  arrived  at  Nottingham,  and  at 
once  raised  hia  "  standard  royall,"  his  flag  of  defiance, 
his  ensign  of  war  against  the  Parliament.  From 
Nottingham,  dated  nine  o'clock  at  night,  a  letter  says  : — 
"  This  day  about  six  at  night  his  majesty  came  weary,  out 
of  Warwickshire  to  Nottmgham  aiid  after  half  an  hour's 
repose  commanded  the  standard  to  be  brought  forth,  his 
majesty,  the  Prince,  the  duke  of  York  and  divers  lords 
and  gentlemen  accompanying  the  same.  As  soon  as  it 
was  set  up  his  majesty  called  for  the  printed  proclamation, 
mended  with  pe:i  and  ink  some  words  misprinted  or  not 
approved  of,  and  caused  the  herald  to  read  it  three  times 
and  so  departed." '  Another  pamphlet  gives  "  the  credible 
information  from  Nottingham  that  his  majesty  hath  set 
up  his  standard  there,  and  hath  been  under  it  himself 
three  several  days  and  made  proclamation,  etc."  *  This 
was  all  confirmed  in  a  few  days  by  the  issue  of  "a  true 
and  exact  relation  of  the  manner  of  his  majesties  setting 
up  of  his  standard  at  Nottingham  on  munday  the  22 
of  August,  1642,  etc.,"  with  "the  form  of  the  standard 
as  it  is  here  figured  and  who  were  present  at  the 
advancing  of  it."' 

The    title    page    of  this   rare    and   very   interesting 
pamphlet,  with  the  woodcut  thereon,  is  here  reproduced 

(%■  i). 
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The    writer    tells   that  "  Monday,    being    tlie     22    <•: 
August  in  the  morning  his  majesty  left  his  foixjes  betor*- 

A  true  and  cxaft  Relation  of  cKc 

manner  of  his  Maicflies  fcttingup  of  IVis 
Standard  at  NHtiMfham  ,  on  MunJaythc 

FiAlfecfanMoftbeSnndaditt  itirticrcfiguTed  ,  tod  mVa  •wcrcprr* 

ftot «  Ac  Mlnocing  oF  it 
ittaaAXj,  Tbcdiflferof  fetting  np  of  (bmn  Stinditdt .  md  the  d»m*t,t 

whtch  cnCK«  tlMreon. 
Tbirdljr,  A  r«Uiion  of  all  the  Stiadirdi  tbit  ertr  were  let  up  bp  *ny  Ving. 
Feunhly,theniinriortbofeKniclHt  whoi'i  t|>polnted    tu  be  the  Kiogs 

Sundard- bcinrt    Withilwftrces  thtt  areipfoyntcd  to{;uitd  ir. 
Tiftbly^bc  Banner  sfibc  Kingi  cofntnins  fiift  to  Ct^'t^j. 
Sixtl7,Tl»^'>'/frr#rrcfi>lutionanddangerout  dircatt  wMcb  they  hsTc 

gctaed,  if  the  Kmg  c*ncl«dei  >  peace  wtihoot  them  ot  hearkeot  turo 

Lt "^iuncetlthePatlrameni  :  Mtireortt  ho       ■      ■         ■         - 

A  tndm  aaongft  tbcmftlvci  already- 


Coventry  and  with  some  lords  and  others  in  company 
rode  to  Leicester  where  he  dined  that  day  at  the  Abbey 
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Mouse  the  CountesB  of  Devonshire's  house.  Presently 
afber  dinner  the  King  again  took  horse  and  with  his 
company  rode  to  Nottingham  where  was  great  prepara- 
tion for  the  setting  up  the  standard  that  day  as  appointed. 
Not  long  after  the  King's  coming  to  the  town  the  standard 
was  taken  out  of  the  castle  and  carried  into  the  field  a 
little  on  the  back  side  of  the  castle  wall.  So  soon  as  the 
standard  was  set  up  and  his  majesty  and  other  lords 
placed  about  it,  the  herald  made  ready  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  ground  and  cause  of  the  act.  But  before 
the  trumpeters  could  sound,  his  majesty  read  it  over  to 
himself  and  disliking  some  passages  corrected  or  altered 
them  with  pen  and  ink  makmg  it  difficult  for  the  herald 
to  read.  After  the  reading  the  multitude,  estimated  at 
two  thousand  who  came  only  to  see  the  manner  of  the 
thing,  threw  up  their  hats  and  with  other  such  expres- 
sions, cried — God  save  the  King.  Not  long  after  it  being 
toward  night  the  standard  was  taken  down  and  again 
carried  into  the  castle  with  the  like  state  it  was  brought 
into  the  field.  The  next  day  it  was  set  up  again,  and  nis 
majesty  came  with  it  and  made  proclamation  as  the  day 
before.  The  like  also  on  wedn^ay,  his  majesty  being 
also  present.  Each  day  it  was  carried  out  in  great  state, 
besides  the  lords  and  others  of  the  court,  three  troops 
of  horse  and  about  six  hundred  foot  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  taking  it  backwards  and  foi-wards.  But  since 
that  it  hath  been  set  up  with  less  ceremony,  there  not 
being  a  hundred  persons  that  have  ofi'ered  themselves  to 
his  majesty."  It  seemed  that  only  thirty  actually  offered, 
and  these  the  King  refused.  The  above  daily  setting  up 
with  less  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  continued  until 
the  30th  August,  when  by  petition  from  the  town  it 
was  discontinued.'  "  The  likeness  of  the  standard,"  says 
the  writer  in  the  first  pamphlet  {see  the  plate),  "  is  much 
of  the  feshion  of  the  city  streamers  used  at  the  lord 
mayor's  show,  having  about  twenty  supportei-s  and  is  to 
be  carried  after  the  same  way.  On  the  top  of  it  hangs  a 
bloody  flag  bearing  the  King's  arms  quartered,  with  a 
hand  pointing  to  the  crown  which  stands  above  with 
the  motto — Give  CiBsar  his  due. '     The  knights  baronets 

'  "  Not tiDglinmsh ire's  Petition  to  the  King." 
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appointed  to  bear  the  standard  were  Sir  Thomas  Brookes. 
Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  Sir  Francis  Wortley,  and  Sir  Hobert 
Dodiugton.  It  was  carried  by  Sir  Edmund  Verney  as 
knight  mareschal. 

The  above  is  a  clear  and  minute  account  and  description. 
evidently  by  an  eye-witness.  The  woodcut  shows  the 
standard  clearly,  a  fuller  description  being  unnecessaxy. 
Here  is  seen  a  streamer  with,  next  the  pole,  a  square 
bearing  the  royal  arms,  then  following,  as  the  streamer 
narrows  off,  a  portrait  of  the  King,  then  a  crowned  roee. 
fleur-de-lys,  and  harp,  finally  the  point  properly  bifurcated. 
The  hand  pointing  to  a  crown  and  the  motto  are  not  seen 
in  the  cut,  probably  from  want  of  space. 

Of  late  there  has  been  printed  the  copy  of  a  letter' 
as  from  a  gentleman  near  Nottingham  to  a  friend  in 
London,  relating  to  this  event.  Unfortunately  it  is  only 
a  fragment,  is  undated  and  unsigned,  and  no  reference 
is  given  as  to  its  origin  or  whereabouts.  The  letter, 
in  describing  the  standard  scene,  says : — "  I  came  on 
Wednesday  night  last  from  Nottingham  where  I  saw  the 
King  set  up  his  standard  on  munday  night  before.  The 
manner  whereof  was  this.  His  majesty  came  into  the 
castle  yard  with  the  Prince,  duke,  Princes-  Robert 
(Rupert)  and  Maurice,  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  others 
and  finding  out  the  highest  pointed  hill  in  the  yard 
from  whence  it  might  be  perspicuous,  the  standard  was 
brought  in  and  there  erected.  At  what  time  all  the 
courtiers  and  spectators  flung  up  their  caps  and  whooped 
God  save  the  King  and  hang  up  the  Roundheads.  After 
which  the  standard  was  thence  removed  to  the  highest 
tower  of  the  Castle  where  it  hangs  blowing.  It  is  a  long 
pole  like  a  may  pole  painted  red  on  the  upper  end 
whereof  hangs  a  large  silk  flag  in  form  of  an  escutcheon 
with  a  red  cross  and  two  lions  passant  upon  two  crowns." 

This  letter  evidently  refers  to  and  describes  a  different 
scene  from  the  three  others.  The  others  teU  of  the  great 
ceremony  and  parade  of  taking  the  standard  out  of  the 
castle  into  the  field ;  the  letter  evidently  tells  of  a  scene 
later  in  the  castle  yard  after  the  standard  was  brought 
in  and  the  special  oflicial  act  closed.     Then  there  is  a 

'  MutclunaoD's  Memoir*,  Vol.  I,  appendix. 
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diflference  in  the  "  whoop."  The  three  accounts  must  be 
taken  to  refer  to  the  standard  royal,  a  special  ensign  of 
war,  customary  and  used  at  that  date ;  tne  letter  must 
refer  to  a  personal  standard  more  Uke  that  of  to-day  and 
used  on  the  castle  on  this  occasion  for  the  same  purpose — 
to  signify  the  royal  presence.  The  second  writer  says  that 
the  one  ne  describes  was  removed  to  the  highest  tower  of 
the  castle,  where  it  was  left  to  blow  in  the  wind.  The  war 
standard  would  not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  would, 
then,  be  the  other  as  shown  in  the  plate,  which  was 
carried  out  of  the  castle  on  the  firat  day  and  daily, 
although  with  less  ceremony  after  the  third  day. 

The  custom  of  raising  a  special  ensign  of  war  was 
early  in  use.  At  the  Battle  of  Hastings  the  banner 
of  Harold  was  sumptuously  embroidered,  and  bore  the 
form  of  a  man  in  gold  and  precious  stones  representing 
an  armed  warrior  going  out  to  battle."  At  the  Battle 
of  the  Standard,  so  called,  at  Northallerton  in  1138,  the 
English  standard  bore  on  the  top  a  silver  pyx  with  a 
consecrated  wafer  therein  and  representations  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Wilfrid.  Henry  III.  showed  a  war  flag 
of  red  silk  which  bore  a  dragon  sparkling  with  gold,  his 
tongue  of  fire  and  eyes  of  sapphire.  On  other  occasions 
such  a  flag  will  be  found  in  use.  It  was  not,  however, 
what  we  call  a  standard  ;  the  name  was  gonfanon,  large, 
long,  and  tapering,  the  point  being  slit  or  divided,  thus 
forming  two  points.  Its  length  was  determined  by  the 
rank  of  the  owner — the  higher  the  rank  the  longer  the  flag 
— and  it  showed  not  his  armorials  but  a  badge  and  motto 
and  had  nearest  the  staff  the  English  red  cross  of  St.  George. 
Trades  and  companies  also  bore  such  streamer's,  often  veiy 
long,  and  usually  swallow-tailed.  No  longer  in  militarj- 
use,  the  name  standard  by  custom  now  applies  to  the 
personal  flag  of  the  sovereign,  but  again,  this  being  rect- 
angular— escutcheon-shaped — is  heraldically  a  banner, 
not  a  standard.  Whilst  at  Nottingham  the  King,  under 
date  25th  August,  sent  a  message  to  the  Parliament 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  some  arrangement.  But 
matters  had  now  gone  too  far.  The  Parliament  replied, 
"Having  received  your  message  of  the  25th  August,  as 
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our  majesty  hath  set  up  your  standard  against  the 
louses  of  Parliament  and  the  whole  kingdom,  until  the 
standard  be  taken  down  and  your  proclamations  recalled, 
no  answer  can  be  given."'  This  message  accounts  some- 
what for  an  error  and  for  the  consequent  long  doubt  as  to 
the  date  of  the  raising  the  standard.  Clarendon  in  his 
history*  writes,  "  The  King  came  to  Nottingham  two  or 
three  days  before  the  day  appointed  to  set  up  his 
standard.  Next  day  he  went  to  Coventry."  Then  under 
date  22nd  August  be  continues,  "His  majesty  returned 
to  Nottingham  very  melancholy  the  very  day  the 
standard  was  appointed  to  be  set  up."  So  far  good, 
but  in  the  next  paragraph  he  writes,  "  According  to  pro- 
clamation upon  the  25th  day  of  August  the  standard 
was  erected  about  six  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  a  very 
stormy  and  tempestuous  day.  The  King  with  a  small 
train  rode  to  the  top  of  the  castle  hill,  Vamey  the 
knight  marshall  carrying  the  standard,  which  was  erected 
in  that  place  with  little  more  ceremony  than  the  sound 
of  drums  and  trumpets."  This  account  refers  clearly  to 
the  short  proceedings  within  the  castle,  but  contemporary 
writers  saw  no  omens,  make  no  mention  of  tempestuous 
weather.  It  is  easy  to  prophesy  after  the  event.  The 
misfortune  has  been  that  Clarendon  seems  to  have  mixed 
up  two  dates  and  two  events — the  22nd  and  25th  August. 
The  25th  August  was  the  date  of  the  King's  message 
to  the  Parliament  and  was  not  the  standard  day. 
■Clarendon  overlooked  this  in  his  own  work,  as  he  bemns 
his  next  chapter,  "  When  the  King  set  up  his  standara  at 
Nottingham  which  was  on  the  22nd  August,"  etc.  Yet 
the  25th  has  been  officially  taken  as  the  day  in  the 
Parliament  Journals,  thus  increasing  confusion  and 
■causing  doubt. 

Leland*  in  his  notes  says,  "The  towne  hath  been 
meately  well  waUid  with  stone  and  hath  dyvers  gates, 
much  of  the  wall  is  now  down  and  the  gates  saving  two 
or  three."  Beyond  this  notice  nothing  seems  to  be 
known  of  these  walls,  and  perhaps  the  only  drawing  in 
which  they  have  been  shown  is  that  in  the  woodcut  seen 
in  the  plate.       Here,  whilst  the  troopers  are  marching 
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out  to  the  field  behind  the  castle,  the  walled  town  of 
Nottingham — duly  labelled — is  seen  in  the  distance. 
As  already  noticed,  the  town  was  burned  in  1140  and 
again  in  1153,  and  these  events  may  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  protection.  The  first 
walling  seems  to  have  been  in  1266-67  (51  Henry  III.), 
when  a  patent  for  murage  was  granted  for  three  years. 
By  this  patent  nearly  everything  brought  into  the  market 
paid  toll  or  duty — for  an  ox  or  cow  ^d.,  each  salmon  J</., 
skins  ^.,  and  cloth,  horses,  pigs,  and  iron  were  also  taxed, 
each  article  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  being  named. 
In  1269-70  the  patent  was  renewed,  and  enlarged  and 
continued  from  time  to  time  until  presumably  the  work 
waa  done.  lu  7  Edward  I.  (1279),  Robert  de  Tiptoft  was 
ordered  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  murage.  In  1288 
the  money  collected  for  murage  was  taken  and  assigned 
for  the  repair  of  the  outer  oailey  of  the  castle.  In 
1293  something  wrong  occurred,  as  a  commission  was 
issued  to  inquire  into  and  audit  the  murage  accounts, 
the  money  having  been  diverted  to  wrong  uses.  There 
were  also  patents  granted  for  pavage  and  for  pontage  for 
the  repair  of  the  bridge ;  as  with  the  walling,  these 
were  continued  or  extended  from  time  to  time.' 

The  King  stayed  at  Nottingham  until  about  the 
13th  September,  when  he  left,  his  environment  not  being 
suitable.  And  here  may  be  mentioned  an  episode  which 
may  be  of  local  interest  to  many  and  which  has  also  a 

Seneral  interest.  When  the  King  left  London  in 
[arch,  1642,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  York  he  had  a 
travelling  printing  press  sent  him  fix)m  London  for 
official  use  under  his  official  printer,  R.  Barker.  On  the 
4th  September,  1642,  the  King  sent  orders  to  York  for 
the  press  to  be  brought  to  him  at  Nottingham,'  but  as 
he    left  80  soon  afterwards  it  was  never  set   up ;   no 
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printing  at  this  time  was  done  there.  Nottingham  thus 
just  lost  the  distinction  of  having  this  early  provincial 
press,  which  fell  soon  afterwards  to  Shrewsbury. 

The  King  being  gone,  the  castle  fell  into  the  hands  ot 
the  Parliament.  On  the  20th  November,  1643,  the 
House  resolved  that  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  afterwards 
known  as  Colonel — whose  autograph  is  mven  on 
Plate  I — be  governor  of  the  castle  there. '  Taking  o£5ce 
accordingly,  he  found  the  place  much  neglected — ^the 
strong  tower  calletl  the  Old  Tower  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  and  the  towers  of  the  walls,  mostly  down  ;  the  outer 
walls  all  down ;  an  old  pair  of  gates  with  turrets  on 
each  side  in  ruins,  and  no  outworks  save  a  breastwork 
Jit  the  outermost  gate.*  All  this  he  set  about  to  remedj'. 
A  pamphlet  of  the  time,  December,  1643,  entitled, 
A  Discotxiy  of  the  Treacherous  Attempts  to  betray 
Nottingham    Castle  to    the     Cavaliers,    tells    how    the 

fivemor  was  tempted  three  times  to  betray  his  trust, 
e  was  promised  £10,000  ;  the  command  of  the  castle 
to  be  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  to  be 
made  the  best  lord  in  Nottinghamshire.  To  all  he 
returned  scornful  answers.  His  brother  George  also  was 
tempted  to  deliver  the  Trent  bridges  for  X3,000,  but  he 
too  replied  with  scorn  to  a  thing  so  wicked  and  base, 
that  his  spotless  name  should  not  be  tainted  with  the 
foul  blot  of  treason,  he  would  not  for  a  little  gaudy  dirt 
sell  his  souL 

The  further  events  of  the  war  must  be  considered  a 
separate  story  distinct  from  the  present  purpose. 

Fighting  being  over,  in  1646  the  Parliament  began  to 
order  castles  to  be  slighted  and  made  useless.  Besides 
that  they  represented  long  years  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  they  had  during  the  war  given  more  trouble 
than  aid.  Nottingham  was  spared  in  the  first  lot,  and  it 
was  resolved,  let  March,  1647,  that  the  castle  be  kept  as  a 
garrison  with  a  hundred  foot  in  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  also  resolved  that  the  town  of  Nottingham  be 
disgarrisoned  and  all  new  works  slighted.*  On  the 
l/fli    Mareh,    1647,    Captain    Thomas    Poulton    was 
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appointed  governor  in  the  place  of  Colouel  Hutchinson. 
All  remained  thus  until  1651,  when  on  the  19th  March 
the  Council  of  State  considered  "  what  castles  and 
garrisons  are  fit  to  be  demolished  and  disgarrisoned  and 
how  and  when,  and  what  waited  towns  are  fit  to  bft 
dismantled."  On  the  9th  May,  after  further  consideration 
on  these  points,  it  was  ordered  that  a  troop  of  dragoons 
be  sent  to  attend  the  demolishing  of  Nottingham  Castle, 
the  two  companies  of  foot  now  there  to  march  to  Major- 
General  Hutchinson.  On  the  9th  June  the  demolishing 
of  Nottingham  Castle  was  again  approved  and  the 
previous  order  confirmed  accordingly. '  These  pro- 
ceedings would  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
mayor  and  others,  as  the  same  day  the  following  letter 
■was  sent  to  Major  Thomas  Poulton,  governor  of  the  castle, 
Thomas  Comble,  mayor,  and  Robert  Beynes,  John  Martin, 
"William  Drury,  WUliam  Eichards,  and  John  Mason : — 
"  We  have  had  your  letter  as  to  demolishing  Nottingham 
Castle  and  leave  it  you  to  see  it  done  efiectuaUy  within 
fourteen  days,  so  that  the  castle  and  all  the  outworks 
and  fortifications  be  altogether  demolished  before 
10th  November.  We  are  content  that  Major  Poulton 
have  all  the  materials  for  bis  own  use,  he  paying  Daniel 
Judd  £12  for  his  charges  in  sending  some  persons  to 
view  the  castle  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealtn,  and  for 
whatever  any  of  you  do  herein  you  shall  be  indemnified 
against  aU  men.'  The  next  day,  10th  June,  another 
letter  addressed  to  the  same  informed  them  "  that  having 
given  order  for  the  demolishing  Nottingham  Castle  and 
being  informed  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  brass 
and  u-on  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  belonging  to 
the  Commonwealth  which  will  likely  be  embezzled  if 
care  be  not  taken,  let  them  be  sent  "by  water  to  Hull 
and  thence  to  the  Tower  of  London,  also  let  other 
provisions  not  mentioned  which  may  be  serviceable  to 
the  State  be  sent  with  an  inventory  so  that  the  officers 
of  the  Tower  may  know  what  they  are  to  receive." 

Mr.  Mayor  and  his  neighbours  did  their  work  willingly 
and  thoroughly,  and  Nottingham  Castle  disappeared. 
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A  NOTE  ON   THE   ARMS  OF   COLCHESTER  AND 

NOTTINGHAM. 

By  Vr.  B.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  H.A.> 

In  November,  1894, 1  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  a  paper  on  English 
Mimicipal  Heraldry  which  is  printed  at  length  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal*  I  have  therein  dwcribed  the 
arms  home  by  the  towns  of  Colchester  and  Nottingham 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  splendid  seal  of  Colchester,  made  probably  to 
commemorate  the  granting  of  a  new  charter  by  Edward 
IV.  in  1461,  bears  on  the  obverse,  in  btise,  the  arms  of  the 
town,  gules,  a  cross  raguly  argent,  between  two  crowns 
in  chief  and  passing  through  a  third  in  base  or.  As 
the  principal  subject  of  the  seal  is  a  figure  of  St.  Helen, 
who  is  asserted  to  have  been  bom  at  Colchester,  clasping 
the  Cross  and  three  nails, 
the  principal  charge  in  the 
arms  is  easily  explained, 
especially  since  on  the  seal 
it  is  shown  pierced  with 
three  nails.  The  crowns  of 
course  refer  to  the  patron 
saint  of  East  Anglia,  St. 
Edmund  the  King,  whose 
martyrdom  may  be  mdicated 
by  the  red  field. 

The  arms  themselves  are 
of  earlier  date  than  the  seal, 
since  they  also  occur  (but 
without  the  nails  in  the 
cross)  in  the  initial  letter  of  abmb 
the  charter  granted  to  the 

town  by  Henry  V.  This  also  contains  a  seated  figure 
of  St.  Helen,  with  the  Cross  held  up  before  her  by  a 
kneeling  king. 
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A  precisely  similar  shield,  but  with  the  cross  vert,  is 
claimed  as  the  arms  of  Nottingham,  and  so  entered  in 
the  Visitation  of  1569.  I  cannot,  however,  find  any 
other  or  earlier  authority  for  them,  nor  can  I  see  how 
they  are  to  be  interpreted,  or  what  possible  connection 
they  can  have  with  Nottingham.'" 

Since  these  words  were  written  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  my  former  conclusions  are  untenabla  I 
should  therefore  like  to  submit  for  consideration  a  new 
explanation  of  the  interesting  arms  under  notice,  which 
will,  I  trust,  not  only  make  clear  the  meaning  of  those  of 
Colchester,  but  also  show  how  the  ancient  town  in  which 
we  are  to-day  assembled  may  with  equal  propriety  lay 
claim  to  similar  arms. 

First  let  me  clear  the  ground  by  withdrawing  my  too 
positive  assumption  that  wie  crowns  refer  to  St.  Edmund. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Round  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  Essex  was 
not  included  in  East  Anglia,  so  such  a  reference  to  the 
martyred  king  can  hardly  be  looked  for  in  Colchester,  and 
assuredly  not  in  Nottingham. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  To  whom  do  the 
crowns  refer?  A  paper  on  "Ancient  Legends  connected 
with  the  Arms  of  Colchester  "  has  lately  been  put  forth 
by  Mr.  W.  Gurney  Benham,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
various  theories  as  to  the  crowns : 

(i)  that  they  are  derived  fi^m  the  traditional  arms 
of  a  mythical  British  King,  Beli  Mawr  ; 

(ii)  that  they  represent  the  three  crowns  in  the 
arms  assigned  by  the  Heralds'  College  to  old 
King  Coel ; 

(iii)  that  the  crowns  refer  to  the  arms  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  East  Angles ; 

(iv)  that  they  commemorate  a  tradition  that 
Colchester  gave  birth  to  King  Lucius,  the 
Empress  Helen,  and  the  Emperor  Constantine ; 

(v)  that  the  King  of  England  possessed  consider- 
able demesnes  in  Colchester,  and  so  the  crowns 
are  introduced  to  show  the  royal  importance  of 
the  borough ; 
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(vi)   that   the  crowns    refer    to    St.    Edmund   (as 

suggested  hy  myself) ; 
(vii)  that  the   three  crowns  have    reference  to  the 
Holy  Trinity. 
Mr.  Benham  gives  various  reasons,  all  good  in  them- 
selves, hut  which  I  need  not  repeat  here,  against  these 
several   theories,   and  suggests    in   their  stead  yet  one 
other, 

(viii)  "  that  the  three  crowns  are  symbolical  of  the 
three  Rings  of  Cologne,  whose  translation  to 
Constantinople  by  St.  Helena,  is  recorded  as  a 
scarcely  lees  wonderful  performance  than  her 
Discovery  of  the  Cross  ;  " 
and  in  conclusion  he  remarks : 

"On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  that  we  may 
assume  that  the  arms  of  Colchester,  as  of  Nottingham, 
were  meant  to  tell  the  story  of  Saint  Helena ;  that  the 
cross  alludes  to  her  discoveiy  of  the  Holy  Rood  ;  that  the 
three  crowns  symbolize  the  Magi ;  and  that  their  position 
was,  in  all  probability,  intended  to  remind  men  of  the 
third  specially  important  discovery  attributed  to  her,  the 
discovery  of  the  three  Holy  Nails. ' 

I  am  sorry  that  after  reading  Mr.  Benham's  paper  I  am 
unable  to  accept  his  theory,  but  it  has  su^est^  to  me 
yet  one  other,  which  I  now  venture  to  put  forth,  namely, 
that  the  three  crowns  have  reference  to,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  being  associated  with,  the  three  nails.  This 
reduces  the  arms  to  perfectly  simple  elements :  the  Cross 
of  our  Lord,  pierced  by  three  crowned  nails.  We  may 
thus  at  once  see  (i)  why  the  lowest  crown  encircles  the 
cross,  because  it  then  hovers  over  the  third  nail,  and  (ii) 
that  the  honour  due  to  the  hallowed  nails,  which  are 
otherwise  liable  to  be  overlooked,  is  clearly  and 
emphatically  set  forth  by  the  crowns,  in  a  manner  quite 
in  accord  with  mediaeval  usage. 

In  my  former  paper  I  have  stated,  but  I  cannot  recall 
upon  what  authon^,  that  in  the  initial  letter  of  the 
charter  of  Henry  \.  the  Colchester  arms  are  depicted 
"  without  the  nads  in  the  cross."  This  is  a  mistake,  for 
the  nails  are  shown  quite  clearly,  each  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  and  they  so  appear  on  the  splendid  town  seal 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  new  interpretation  of  the 
arms,  so  far  as  Ckilchester  is  concerned,  identifies  them 
more  closely  than  before  with  St.  Helen,  who  is 
represented  on  the  town  seals  holding  the  cross  and"  the 
naila 

With  regard  to  Nottingham  we  can  see  our  way  a 
little  more  clearly,  since  we  need  no  longer  try  to 
associate  with  St.  Helen,  in  whom  Nottingham  had  no 
interest,  arms  that  may  equally  well  refer  to  our  Lord 
alone.  These  arms  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the 
well-known  emblems  of  the  Passion  reduced  to  their 
simplest  elements. 

I  must  confess  to  being  still  without  earlier  authority 
than  the  Visitation  of  1569  for  the  assumption  of  these 
arms  by  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  in  default  of  any 
evidence  of  the  former  existence  here  of  any  relics  of  the 
True  Cross  or  of  the  three  nails  I  can  only  suggest  for 
the  present  that  it  is  by  mere  coincidence  triat  the  arms 
of  Nottingham  are  identical  with  those  of  Colchester,  for 
the  Uluminated  initial  already  referred  to  shows  that  in 
both  cases  the  cross  raguly  should  be  green,  or  what  the 
heralds  now  call  proper. 
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The  study  of  the  earliest  types  of  our  ecclesiastical 
buildings  has  of  late  increasingly  engaged  the  attention 
of  antiquaries.  Now  that  the  later  phases  of  our  national 
architecture,  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  have 
become  in  their  general  outlines  matters  of  common 
knowledge  which  anyone  may  acquire  if  he  will,  it 
naturally  results  that  those  buildings  which  cannot  be 
arranged  under  any  of  the  well-known  headings  have 
attracted  more  general  and  more  careful  notice  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  contend 
for  the  existence  of  buildings  which  date  from  Saxon 
times  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Institute  ;  the 
question  may  he  regarded  as  finally  settled  in  their  favour. 
But  beyond  this  there  is  much  to  oe  done.  Five  hundred 
years  of  the  history  of  English  architecture,  from  600 
to  1100,  have  yet  to  be  written,  and  though  in  a  few 
instances  materials  exist  for  dating  buildings  belonging  to 
this  period  within  a  few  years,  yet  in  the  main  comparison, 
and  conjecture  more  or  less  pi'obable,  are  the  only  guides. 

Five  years  ago,  at  tlie  Canterbury  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  read  a  paper  on  Saxon 
church  plans  (printed  in  Vol.  LIII  of  the  Journal),  which 
first  put  the  subject  on  a  sound  and  reasonable  basis, 
and  though  in  no  way  professing  to  be  final,  gave  a 
working  hypothesis  which  has  so  far  stood  the  test  of 
recent  discoveries.  The  present  paper  is  to  some  extent 
an  enlargement  of  part  of  his  argument,  and  deals  with 
a  class  of  buildings  which  he  put  at  the  head  of  his  list, 
as  representing  the  earliest  non-Roman  ecclesiastical 
bmldmgs  of  which  we  have  any  remains  still  in  existence. 

Briefly,  then,  there  is  a  small  group  of  churches  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  peculiarities  of  plan  and  detail 

Bead  at.  NobtiDghftiD,  Jul;  2etb,  1901. 
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and  by  tradition  with  the  earliest  days  of  the  reintroduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  South  of  England  by  Augustine 
in  the  last  years  of  the  sixth  century.  These  have  become 
known  as  the  St.  Pancraa  type,  from  the  church  of  that 
name  at  Canterbury,  the  most  representative  example 
of  the  group ;  a  more  appropriate  name  would  be  the 
Augustmian  type,  but  as  this  would  lead  to  confusion 
"with  monastic  buildings  of  a  later  time,  the  accepted 
title  must  stand  till  a  better  is  found. 

The  churches  in  question  are  as  follows  : — 

Four  in  Kent~St.  Martin's,  Canterbury;  St. 
Pancrae's,  Canterbury ;  St.  Ethelburga's,  more 
correctly  St.  Mary's,  Lyminge ;  St.  Andrew's, 
Rochester. 
*  One  in  Essex — St.  Peter's  on  the  Wall,  Ythanchester, 
near  BradweU.  And  possibly 
One  in  Suffolk — the  Old  Minster  at  South  Elmham. 

And  if  the  excavations  now  in  progress  at  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury,  prove  as  successful  as  it  is  hoped  they 
will,  two  more  examples  may  be  added  to  the  list — 
Augustine's  church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
Edbald's  church  of  St.  Mary. 

The  characteristics  which  connect  them  with  each  other 
and  distinguish  them  from  all  other  early  churches  in 
this  country  are  : — (l)  The  use  of  a  group  of  three  arches 
in  place  of  the  usual  single  arch  between  nave  and 
presWtery,  a  feature  only  found  outside  their  number  in 
two  English  churches — one  of  which,  merely  an  adaptation 
of  their  typical  plan  to  an  aisled  church,  is  Reculver, 
founded  by  Bassa,  the  mass  priest,  in  669,  and  the  other 
is  Brixworth,  built  about  68.T  by  a  colony  of  monks  from 
Medehamstead ;  (2)  the  short  and  broad  nave,  and  the 
small  poriicus  or  chambers  opening  from  it ;  (3)  their 
approximation  to  Roman  detail,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  all  the  characteristics  of  later  Saxon  work. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  they  are  all  built  on 
Roman  sites,  and  with  the  exception  of  South  Elmham 
are  largely  or  wholly  composed  of  re-used  Roman 
material. 

For  historical  references  to  them  we  are  indebted 
chiefly,  and    indeed    nearly  entirely,  to  Bede,   in  his 
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Ecclesiastical  History  of  tlie  English  People,  written 
about  130  years  after  the  coming  of  Augustine. 

King  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  he  says,'  had  a  Christian 
wife,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Franks,'  by  name  Bertha, 
whom  he  had  received  from  her  parents  on  this  condition, 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  preserve  inviolate,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  bishop  named  Luidhard  whom  they 
had  assigned  to  her  as  a  spiritual  helper,  the  observance 
of  her  feith  and  religion. 

In  iiilfilment  of  this  condition  Ethelbert  gave  to 
his  queen  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  near  the  city  of 
Clanterbury,  to  the  east,  built  of  old  while  the  Romans 
still  dwelt  in  Britain.'  We  are  not  told  anything  of  its 
state  of  repair  at  the  time,  which  after  at  least  a  hundred 
years  of  disuse  can  not  have  been  very  good.  At  any 
rate  Augustine  and  his  companions  found  it  in  use  as  a 
place  of  Christian  worship,  and  installed  themselves  there, 
making  it  their  headquarters  till  after  the  King's  con- 
version, when  they  had  greater  freedom  for  preacning  in 
all  places  and  for  building  or  restoring  churches,  and 
Ethelbert  gave  them  within  the  city  a  place  of  abode 
suitable  to  their  rank.*  This  was  perhaps  the  site  of  the 
present  cathedral,  which  is  thus  described  by  Bede^ : — 
"  Augustine  consecrated  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Saviour 
our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ  a  church  which  he  had 
learnt  was  made  of  old  within  the  city  by  the  work  of 
Roman  believers,  and  there  he  fixed  a  dweUing-place  for 
himself  and  for  all  who  should  succeed  him." 

He  also  built  a  monastery  outside  the  walls,  not  far 
from  the  city,  to  the  east,  and  in  it,  by  his  counsel, 
Ethelbert  erected  from  the  foundations,  and  endowed 
with  various  gifts,  the  church  of  the  blessed  apostles 
Peter  and  Pain,  in  which  the  bodies  of  Augustine  himself 
and  all  the  Bishops  of  Canterbury  and  the  Kings  of 
Kent  might  be  laid.  This  church,  however,  Augustine 
did  not  consecrate,  but  his  successor  Laurence. 

Augustine  died  in  604,  and  his  body  was  buried  close  to 
the  church  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  outside 
the  building,  because  it  was  as  yet  neither  finished  nor 

'  Silt.  EkL,  I,  26.  ■  B-il.  EecL,  I,  26. 
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dedicated.  But  soon,  when  it  was  dedicated,  he  was 
brought  inside  and  buried  in  the  south  porticus  in  a  fitting 
manner.'  Here  also,  whUe  there  was  room,  his  successors 
were  buried.  This  church,  says  Bede,  has  almost  in  its 
midst  an  altar  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  blessed  pope 
Gr^ory. 

The  monastery  and  church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  were 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  site  of  whose  church  is  now  being  explored,  with  the 
hope  of  perhaps  coming  on  some  traces  of  the  very  build- 
ings which  Augustine  saw  rising  from  their  foundations 
but  did  not  live  to  consecrate,  and  of  that  other  church 
of  St.  Mary  built  some  twenty  years  later  by  Edbald 
to  the  east  of  Ethelbert's  church,  and  dedicated  by 
MeUitus,  who  succeeded  Laurence  as  archbishop  in  619. 

The  church  of  St.  Pancrae  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  Bede'a  history,  though  it  may  be  one  of  those 
which  he  says  were  built  after  Ethelbert's  conversion,  and 
the  first  reference  to  its  early  date  comes  from  a 
mediaeval  source,  the  chronicle  of  WLUiam  Thorn,  monk 
of  St.  Augustine's,  written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Being  of  so  late  a  date,  its  value  as  a  record 
is  not  great,  but  at  any  rate  it  tells  of  what  was  the 
accepted  history  of  St.  Pancras's  at  the  time.  There  was, 
says  the  chronicler,  not  far  from  the  city  to  the  east, 
about  Epidway  between  St.  Martin's  church  and  the  city 
wall,  a  temple  or  idol-house,  in  which  King  Ethelbert 
was  wont  to  pray  after  the  manner  of  worship  of  his 
nation,  and  with  his  people  to  sacrifice  to  devils  rather 
than  to  God.  Which  temple  Augustine  on  his  return 
from  hia  consecration  by  Etherius  of  Aries  purged  from  the 
pollutions  and  defilements  of  the  Gentiles,  and  breaking 
in  pieces  the  image  it  contained,  changed  this  synagogue 
into  a  church,  and  dedicated  it  in  the  name  of  the 
martyr  St,  Pancras ;  and  this  was  the  first  church 
dedicated  by  Augustine.  There  still  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  south  porch  of  the  same  church  the  altar  at  which 
Augustine  used  to  celebrate,  where  formerly  the  statue 
of  the  King  had  stood.  This  account,  which  is  in  form 
an  adaptation  from  Bede's  history,  only  altered  to  suit  the 
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context,  is  the  source  of  the  legend,  current  hy  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  Augustine's  first  mass  in 
England  was  said  at  this  altar,  and  that  the  devil, 
seeking  to  tear  down  the  building,  left  the  marks  of  his 
claws  on  its  walls  in  the  shape  of  two  deeply  cut  groove 
in  the  masonry,  drawings  of  which  dated  1755  are  to  be 
aeen  in  Vol.  II  of  Grose's  Antiquities. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  church  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Rochester  is  chronicled  by  Bede,'  who  says  that  King 
Ethelbert  built  it  from  the  foundations  in  the  year  604, 
and  that  PauUnus  was  there  buried  in  secretario  bcati 
apostoli  Andreae  in  644. 

The  city  of  Rochester  was  sacked  by  Ethelred  of 
Mercia  in  676,  during  his  invasion  of  Kent,  when  it  is 
specially  recorded  that  he  defiled  the  churches  and 
monasteries.^  Putta,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  fled  from  his 
aee  and  never  returned,  and  his  successor  Cuichelm 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  there  "prae  inopiareriim." 
So  that  it  is  probable  that  Ethelbert's  church  did  not 
escape  damage  at  this  time,  but  it  seems  clear  that  it 
was  not  destroyed.  In  726  Bishop  Tobias  was  buried 
"  in  the  pmHicus  of  St.  Paul  the  apostle,  which  within 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  he  had  made  into  a  place  of 
burial  for  himself"*  The  church  is  mentioned  in  788 
as  the  place  "  where  the  holy  Paulinus  rests,"  and  again 
in  823.  There  is  no  further  history  of  the  building,  and 
it  cannot  now  be  definitely  settled  whether  the  old 
cathedral  church  which  Gundulf  destroyed  at  the 
building  of  his  new  church  about  1080,  and  from  which 
he  with  great  pomp  translated  the  relics  of  the  most 
holy  confessor  Paulinus,  was  Ethelbert's  church  of  604 
or  a  successor  of  which  we  have  no  records  or  remains. 
Perhaps  the  traces  of  an  early  building  discovered  in 
1876  underlying  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave 
of  the  present  cathedral  may  some  day  throw  light  on 
the  point.* 

The  story  of  the  church  at  Lyminge  is  as  follows  : — 
When  Edwin  of  Northumbria  was  defeated  and   slain 

'  HM.  Ecel.,  VI,  S.  of  the    Calhedral    ChtireH  and  Momat- 

-  Ibid.,  IV,  la.  tern    of    Sf.    Asdreta     at    RoeheHtr, 
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at  the  battle  of  Hatfield  by  the  pagan  Penda  king  of 
Mercia,  Paulinus  bishop  of  York  fled  for  refiige  to  Kent, 
taking  with  him  Ethelburga,  Edwin's  widow,  the 
daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  and  Bertha  his  wife. 
Edbald,  the  then  King  of  Kent,  Ethelburga's  brother, 
gave  her  his  royal  villa  of  Lyminge  as  a  residence,  and 
there  she  built  a  monastery  in,  or  soon  after,  633,  and 
there  died  in  647,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  porticus 
of  the  church,  as  was  afterwards  her  niece  and  successor 
St.  Mildred. 

The  monastery  was  raided  by  the  Danes,  but,  as  at 
Rochester,  the  church  can  have  been  only  partly 
destroyed,  for  in  1085  Lanfranc,  requiring  relics  for  his 
new  foundation  in  Canterbury,  St.  Gregory,  caused  the 
bodies  of  the  two  saints  to  be  translate  from  the  north 
porticus  of  Lyminge  Church  to  the  church  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  thereby  started  the  great  and  long-lived  squabble 
between  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury, 
and  the  canons  of  St.  Gregory's  as  to  which  house 
possessed  the  authentic  relics  of  St.  Mildred,  the  details 
of  which  may  be  read  in  the  polemic  of  Goscelin,  monk 
of  St.  Augustine's,  "  Contra  manes  beatae  Mildrethae 
tisuTpatores,"  written  about  1098,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Cott.  MS.,  Veap.  B,  xx,  f  260).  Goscelin, 
who  seems  to  have  been  present  at  the  removal  of  the 
relics,  speaks  of  Ethelburga's  tomb  as  still  existing, 
"  eminentius  monumentum  .  .  .  in  aquilonali  poHicu 
ad  australem.  parietem  ecclesiae  arcu  involutum."  And 
again,  speaking  of  Ethelburga,  he  says,  "  cujtis  in  limingis 
eminentius  et  auffustius  creaitur  monumentum." 

The  position  of  the  tomb,  in  an  arched  recess  in 
the  north  porticxis  against  or  near  the  south  wall  of 
the  church,  is  not  clear,  unless  the  north  porch  and  the 
south  wall  are  understood  as  belonging  to  two  different 
buildings.  This  would,  at  Lyminge,  fit  the  case  very 
well,  as  the  present  church  is  built  just  to  the  north  of 
the  old  foundations,  so  that  a  north  porticus  of  the  older 
church  could  very  well  abut  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
later.  Canon  Jenkins  claims  to  have  discovered  the 
site  of  both  grave  and  porticus  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
apsejust  to  the  east  of  the  triple  arcade,  but  the  evidence 
is  inconclusive,  and  points  ratlier  to  a  later  interment. 
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Hietorical  refereDces  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
Wall,  Ythanchester,  near  Bradwell  io  Essex,  will  be 
given  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  building,  and  need 
not  be  mentioned  here.  The  Old  Minster  at  South 
Ehnham,  Suffolk,  has  been  connected  with  the  mtssion  of 
Bishop  Felix,  the  Apoetle  of  East  Anglia,  who  gained 
the  favour  of  King  Sigebert,  and  set  up  his  bishop  s  seat 
in  civitate  Domnoc,  probably  Dunwich,  about  630. 
Here  he  remained  for  seventeen  years.  The  fourth 
bishop  in  succession  to  him  was  Bisi,  at  whose  retirement 
in  c.  670  the  see  was  divided  and  two  bishops  con- 
secrated, Aecci  to  Duuwich,  and  Baduini  to  Elmham. 

The  reasons  for  considering  that  this  Ehnham  was 
South  Elmham  in  Suffolk,  and  not  North  Elmham  in 
Norfolk,  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Henry  Harrod  in  the 
Proceedings  of  tlie  Suj^olk  Institute  of  Archaeology, 
rV,  7,  and  my  purpc«e  here  is  not  to  offer  any  criticism 
on  his  arguments,  but  to  consider  whether  the  character 
of  the  ruined  building  known  as  the  Old  Minster  affords 
any  grounds  for  the  supposition  that  it  belongs  to  the 
early  days  of  the  East  Anglian  see. 

Passing  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  r^nains  ol 
these  buildings,  it  will  be  well  to  take  first  the  church  of 
St.  Pancras  at  Canterbury.  Until  last  November  only 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  site  had  been 
thoroughly  examined,  these  being  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital.  The  chancel  and 
north  half  of  the  nave  were  in  private  possession,  and 
the  owner  considering  that  pigs  were  preferable  to 
antiquaries  as  occupants  of  the  ruins,  no  further  explora- 
tions were  possible.  But  fortunately  this  desecration  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  whole  area  is  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  and  has  been  thoroughhr  and  carefully 
excavated  uuder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hope  and  Canon 
Eoutledge,  with  the  result  that  the  plan  of  the  whole 
building,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  apse,  which 
has  been  destroyed  to  the  foundations,  is  now  clearly  to 
be  seeu,  and  much  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  details  of 
the  masonry,  etc.  has  been  brought  to  light.  The 
church  consisted  of  an  apsidal  presbytery  about  30  feet 
6  inches  long  by  22  feet  wide,  opening  into  a  nave 
42  feet  7  inches  long  by  26  feet  7^  in(mes  wide  by  a 
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colonnade  of  four  Roman  columns,  of  wbich  the  base  and 
part  of  the  shaft  of  the  southenunost  remain  in  situ. 


na.  i.—tT. 


In  the  centres  of  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides  of  ^he 
nave  were   doorways    leading    into  small    rectangular 
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buildings,  that  at  the  west  being  an  entrance  porch,  the 
other  two  chapels,  probably  entered  from  the  nave  only. 
These  latter  are  clearly  adjuncts  of  the  type  called 
porticua  by  Bade,  and  will  be  so  referred  to  in  this 
account.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  in  all  parts  of  the 
building  is  1  foot  10  inches.  The  walls  of  the  nave 
remain  to  a  height  of  about  1  foot  to  1  foot  10  inches, 
and  are  built  of  Roman  bricks  in  regular  courses,  five 
courses  to  a  foot,  set  in  a  yellow-brown  mortar,  and  have 
been  plastered  inside  and  out.  Courses  of  herring-bone 
brick  occur  in  both  north  and  south  walls  externally,  in 
the  north  on  both  sides  of  the  doorway  to  the  northern 
porticus,  within  the  space  contained  by  its  walls,  and  in 
the  south  to  the  west  of  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
porticus.  The  mortar  is  of  good  quality  and  hard,  and 
several  large  pieces  of  walling  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  are  lying  where  they  have  fallen,  in  good 
preservation,  though  unfortunately  nothing  baa  yet  been 
found  which  gives  any  evidence  as  to  the  windows  or 
architectural  features  of  the  upper  part  of  the  walls.  At 
the  north-west  and  south-west  angles  were  pairs  of 
buttresses  1  foot  10  inches  wide  and  of  1  foot  2  inches 
projection,  of  brick  like  the  nave  waUs.  There  were 
similar  buttresses  on  either  side  of  the  western  doorway, 
of  which  more  hereafter,  and  one  at  each  of  the  eastern 
angles  of  the  nave.  All  three  doorways  have  plain 
square  jambs,  and  may  have  had  arched  heads,  thougli 
no  evidence  remains  on  the  point.  Those  on  north  and 
south  are  3  feet  1^  inches  wide.  The  western  doorway  as 
originally  set  out  was  7  feet  9  inches  wide,  but  was 
altered  during  the  building  of  the  church  to  6  feet 
6  inchea  It  was  furthei-  narrowed  in  the  end  of  the 
twelflh  century. 

In  the  eastern  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  colonnade  of  four 
columns  having  a  central  opening  9  feet  wide,  spanned  by 
a  brick  arch,  part  of  which  stiU  lies  on  the  floor  as  it  fell, 
and  two  narrower  side  openings,  4  feet  wide,  which  may 
have  had  arches  or  flat  lintels.  These  side  openings 
were  blocked  up  very  early  in  the  histo^  of  the  church 
with  a  wall  1  foot  10  inches  thick  of  Roman  brick  in 
white  pebbly  mortar.  Of  the  columns  only  a  fragment 
of  the  southernmost  remains  in  situ,  namely,  the  base 
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and  about  2  feet  of  the  shaft — enough  to  show' that  they 
were  of  a  good  period  of  Roman  work,  of  16j  inches, 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  therefore  probably  about 
11  feet  high  when  complete  ;  they  had  doubtless  formerly 
adorned  one  of  the  pubUc  buildings  of  Durovemiumj 
and  are  the  only  wrought  stonework  in  the  Saxon 
building. 

The  presbytery  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  either 
at  the  rebuilding  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  in  the 
fourteenth  century  or  at  an  earlier  alteration  in  the 
twelfth,  if  the  many  fragments  of  that  date  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  ruined  chancerwalls  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
for  such  an  event ;  but  sufficient  remains  to  show  that  the 
side  walls  ran  straight  for  about  10  feet  to  a  buttress 
similar  to  those  in  the  nave,  from  the  eastern  side  of 
which  the  apse  started.  Within  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  walls  of  the  fourteenth  century  chancel  no  traces  of 
the  apse  remain,  its  foundations  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  interests  of  its  late  occupants  the  pigs,  but 
externally  enough  of  the  springing  exists  to  show  that 
the  plan  must  have  been  a  half-ellipse,  like  that  at 
Rochester,  rather  than  a  half-circle. 

The  northern  porticus  has  completely  disappeared  ;  it 
was  taken  down  in  mediaeval  times  and  its  doorway 
walled  up,  but  the  marks  of  its  abutment  against  the 
nave  wall  are  clearly  to  be  seen  east  and  west  of 
the  blocked  doorway,  by  breaks  in  the  external 
plastering.  The  walls,  or  at  any  rate  the  lower  part 
of  them,  were  not  bonded  to  the  nave  walls,  and  were 
built  after  them,  though  fonning  in  all  probability  part 
of  the  original  design. 

The  southern  porticus  measures  10  feet  6  inches  by 
9  feet  4  inches  internally.  The  walls  remain  to  a  height 
of  about  2  feet  6  inches  and  are  built  of  Roman  brick  in 
white  mortar,  with  joints  wider  than  elsewhere  in  the 
church,  four  courses  going  to  a  foot  instead  of  five.  At 
either  end  of  its  south  wall  are  buttresses  of  the  usual 
projection.  As  in  the  northern  porticus,  its  wails  are 
not  bonded  to  that  of  the  nave.  The  remains  of  an 
altar  against  its  eastern  wall,  though  of  a  much  later 
date,  are  of  great  interest  as  being  the  subject  of  the 
legend  given  by  William  Thorn,  quoted  above.     The 
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walls  of  this  porticus  were  standiag  Id  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  are  shown  in  illustrations  to  Stukeley's 
/Itt^era^^um  Curiosum,  1722,  and  Grose's  ArUiqtiities, 
1755,  the  buttresses  finishing  with  sloping  biick  heads 
about  two-thirds  up  the  height  of  the  walls. 

The  western  porch  is  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  southern,  and  doubtless  the  northern,  porftcu^,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  north  wall  fpmied  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  monks'  and  lay  folks*  cemeteries  of 
St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  which  boundary  was  not  altered 
at  the  Suppression,  this  wall  still  stands  to  the  height 
of  11  feet  and  more,  and  affords  most  valuable  evidence 
aa  to  the  erection  of  the  various  parts  of  the  church. 
It  is  built,  as  is  the  south  wall,  of  which  only  a  few 
courses  remain,  against  the  buttresses  flanking  the  west 
doorway   of    the     nave.       These,  in   common    with    all 
remains   of  the   nave  walls    now    standing,  are    set    in 
yellow  mortar,  as  mentioned  above.      The  porch  walls 
show     the   white     mortar,    previously   noticed    in     the 
southern    porticus   and     the   blocking   of    the     eastern 
arcade,  and  are  not  bonded  to  the  nave  buttresses  in  their 
lower  part.     But  at  3  feet  4  inches  from  the  floor  level 
the  straight  joint  stops,  and  the  nave  buttress  and  porch 
walls  are  bonded  together  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  porch  was  begun  when  the  western  nave  wall 
was   only  3    feet    4    inches    in   height,    and   that   after 
reaching  that  level  both  walls  were  carried  up  simul- 
taneously   in    the   white   mortar,  which    is  to   be   seen 
overlying  the  yellow  at  the  point  of  junction.      If  two 
other  facts  are  added  to  this,  namely,  that  the  fallen 
fragment  of   the    presbytery  arch    is    built   in    yellow 
mortar,  and    that    the  mass  of  masonry  lying   on  the 
floor  of    the  nave   abreast  of    the    north   and    south 
doorways,  and  clearly  being  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
nave  walls,  has  white  mortar,  the  story  of  the  building  of 
the  church  Is  clear.     It  was  begun  from  the  east,  the 
T)resbytery  and  eastern  wall  of  the  nave  built  to  their 
full  height,  the  west  nave  wall  built  to  about  3j  feet, 
and  the  north  and  south  walls  to  full  height  at  the  east, 
sloping  down    to   the    level  of  the  west  wall  at    their 
junction  with  it.     Then  came  a  break,  in  all  probability 
a  very  short  one,  and  building  was  resumed  witJi  the 
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white  mortar,  the  nave  walls  were  finished  and  the 
three  porches  built,  and  the  church  was  complete. 

Retumii^  to  the  west  porch.  The  north  jamb  of  the 
w^estem  artmway  remains  to  a  little  above  the  springing, 
and  shows  that  the  arch  was  turned  in  brick,  and  was 
6  feet  4i  inches  wide  by  about  11  feet  high,  of  one 
square  order.  Two  courses  of  bricks  are  set  out  at  the 
springing  of  the  arch  to  form  an  impost,  and  the  whole 
was  plastered  inside  and  out.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  external  plastering  consists  of  a  coat  of  the  mortar 
used  in  the  walling,  brought  to  a  fair  &ce.  The  internal 
plaster  is  not  sufficiently  preserved  for  an  accurate 
description,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  on  one  of  the  fellen 
masses  of  masonry  in  the  nave  a  smooth  white  plaster 
^-  inch  thick  remains,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  this  is  as  old  as  the  wall  it  covers.  There  were 
pairs  of  buttresses  at  the  west  angles  of  the  porch,  but 
of  these  only  the  two  western  appear  to  have  been 
carried  up, 

A  small  piece  of  what  may  be  the  original  flooring 
remains  in  the  nave,  close  to  the  north  wall,  and  west  of 
the  north  doorway.  It  is  of  smooth  white  plaster,  6  inches 
thick,  and  although  showing  a  reddish  surface,  in  no  way 
resembles  opus  sigvinum,  a  scratch  through  the  surface 
coat  at  once  showing  the  white  plaater  beneath. 

The  next  example  to  be  described  must  be  that 
well  worn  battle-ground  of  antiquaries,  St.  Martin's, 
Canterbury.  The  church  stands  to  the  east  of  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  outside  the  walls,  on  a  site  which 
rises  rapidly  from  west  to  east.  The  parts  of  it  with 
■which  we  are  now  concerned  are  the  nave  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  chancel  Taking  the  latter 
first,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  side  walls  of 
a  buUding  14  feet  4  inches  wide  and  extending  18  feet 
eastwards  fi:t)m  the  present  chancel  arch,  with  walls  of 
Homan  brick  2  feet  2  inches  thick,  the  courses  measuring 
five  to  a  foot.  The  north  wall  has  been  almost  destroyed 
to  give  access  to  a  vestry,  and  shows  no  features  of  special 
interest.  In  the  south  wall  are  two  blocked  openings, 
of  which  that  to  the  east  is  a  doorway  2  feet  2  inches 
wide  cut  straight  through  the  wall,  with  brick  jambs 
and  semi-circular  arched  head  with  ragstone  voussoirs, 
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set  back  -  at  the  Bpringing  line  about  ^  inch  from 
the  jamb  face.  The  ongiiial  plaster  remains  in  part 
behind  the  blocking  wall  on  the  soffit  and  jambs,  light 
brown  in  colour  and  of  a  fairly  fine  texture.  A  break  in 
the  masonry  all  round  this  opening  shows  that  it  is  not 
a  part  of  the  or^;inal  building,  though  from  its  character 
it  must  be  of  Saxon  date.  Into  the  outer  face  of  its 
western  jamb  is  buUt  a  small  piece  of  a  fine-grained 
oolite,  bearing  part  of  a  dedication  inscription,  perhaps 


.  2.— ST.  XAK'TiIt'h, 


that  of  an  altar,  in  good  and  well  preserved  lettering  of 
an  early  type : — 

/////N  HONORE  SLJE    .     .     . 
ei    OMNIVM    SEORVM 

The  second  opening  in  the  south  wall,  some  feet  west 
of  the  preceding,  is  contemporary  with  the  wall,  3  feet 
3  inches  wide,  with  brick  jambs  straight  through  the 
wall,  and  a  flat  head  with  a  heavy  ragstone  lintel.  It 
formed  the  entrance  to  a  small  southern  porticus  now 
almost  completely  destroyed,  though  traces  of  the 
bouding-in  of  its  east  and  west  walls  remain  on 
each   side   of  the  opening  to  the  height  of  the  lintel, 
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and  show  that  it  was  built  of  brick  like  the  rest,  with 
"walls  2  feet  2  inches  thick.  Its  width  east  to  west  was 
4  feet  9  inches,  and  if  the  proportions  of  the  remaining 
porticim  at  St,  Pancras  may  he  taken  as  a  guide,  it  was 
probably  a  square  or  something  like  it,  but  no  traces  of 
its  southern  wall  are  to  be  found.  The  only  fragment  of 
the  little  building  now  to  be  seen  above  ground  is  a  strip 
of  brickwork  of  about  5  inches  projection  in  the  re-entering 
angle  formed  by  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  and  the 
east  wall  of  the  nave.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  when 
the  rest  of  the  porticus  was  destroyed,  and  formed  the 
"western  half  of  the  thickness  of  its  west  wall  at  this 
point,  the  eastern  half  being  cut  away,  as  the  rough 
ends  of  the  broken  bricks  show.  It  is  now  level  with 
the  face  of  the  eastern  buttress  of  the  nave.  When 
excavations  were  being  made  some  years  ago  on  this 
site,  part  of  a  floor  of  opus  signinum  was  found  near  the 
sill  of  the  flat-beaded  opening,  the  only  remains  of  the 
porticus  floor. 

Returning  to  the  main  building — the  present  chancel 
— the  evidence  for  the  form  of  its  eastern  end  is  scanty. 
In  the  south  wall  externally  the  early  brickwork  stops 
with  a  straight  joint  just  beyond  a  modem  pilaster 
buttress,  which  is,  however,  the  successor  of  an  original 
buttress  of  somewhat  similar  form,  and  this  straight 
joint  runs  through  the  wall  and  clearly  marks  the 
termination  eastwards  of  the  side  walls  of  the  early 
building.  A  rough  brick  inner  face  to  the  waU  on 
the  Une  of  this  outtress,  and  foundations  projecting 
some  2  feet  from  this  face  under  the  chancel  floor, 
suggest  that  there  was  a  return  here  as  shown  on 
the  plan,  the  central  space  being  taken  by  an  apse, 
though  this  last  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

A  most  important  discovery  which  practically  settles, 
if  not  the  date,  at  any  rate  the  relation  of  this  building 
to  the  present  nave  of  St-  Martin's,  was  made  some  years 
ago  by  Canon  Eoutledge,  when  he  found  under  the  floor 
of  the  nave  traces  of  the  continuation  of  the  north  and 
south  wails  of  the  chancel  westwards  from  the  chancel 
arch.  Owing  to  graves,  these  could  not  be  followed  for 
any  great  distance,  and  so  the  plan  of  the  western  end 
remains  unknown  ;  but  whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  is 
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quite  clear  that  it  could  not  have  existed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  present  nave,  and  must  therefore  either  have 
disappeared  before  the  building  of  the  latter,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  have  been  destroyed  when  it  was  added,' 

The  only  other  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  in  the  north 
wall,  just  east  of  the  present  chancel  arch,  below  the  floor 
line,  are  several  projecting  courses,  as  if  there  had  been 
a  cross-wall  at  this  point. 

The  nave  of  St.  Martin's  is  irregularly  set  out,  being 
24  feet  9  inches  wide  at  the  eastern  end,  and  24  feet 
5  inches  wide  at  the  west ;  the  north  wall  also  is  4j- 
inches  shorter  than  the  south.  The  west  wall  is  2  feet 
4^  inches  thick,  the  other  three  1  foot  10  inches  thick, 
built  chiefly  of  Roman  brick  and  chalk  blocks,  with  pairs 
of  buttresses  at  the  north-west  and  south-east  angles  and 
a  single  buttress  somewhat  east  of  the  centre  of  the  south 
wall.  The  masonry,  rough  and  irregular  in  the  first 
instance,  has  been  much  patched  and  repaired  at  various 
times,  especially  at  the  south-west  angle,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  without  buttresses,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  north 
wall,  where  a  doorway  now  blocked  and  destroyed  has  been 
inserted.  But  enough  remains  to  show  the  construction, 
which  is  of  courses  of  chalk  blocks  with  bands,  generally 
single,  of  Eoraan  brick,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  not 
continuous  throughout  the  length  of  the  walls,  and  in 
many  cases  not  running  horizontally.^  The  mortar  joints 
are  verv  uneven,  in  places  as  much  as  4  inches  thick  ;  the 
original  mortar  seems  to  be  whitish,  full  of  small  pebbles, 
like  that  at  St.  Pancras.  The  buttresses  are  tall  and  shal- 
low, of  10-inch  projection,  having  courses  of  chalk  in  their 
lower  portions,  and  sloping  heads  of  brick ;  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  south  wall  is  unlike  the  rest,  being  much 
shorter,  and  in  plan  a  flattened  segment  of  a  circle,  but  was 
perhaps  once  similar  to  the  others,  as  it  shows  signs  ot 
having  been  cut  back  to  its  present  shape,  and  a  patch 
of  brickwork  remains  in  the  wall  above  it,  at  the  level  or 

'  Thwa  ia  ■  terj  good  reason  why  gmt  deU  of  eitm  waliing  uid  lereU 

the  nare  abould  hsTe  been  built  M  far  linv  up. 

eiuttiBrd&aposlible,  cultinp;  oS'tbeweBt  *  The  neareit  npproach  to  tbii  kiod 

end   of  tlie  chancel   for  that  purpose.  of  maaonFj  ocoura  in  the  ruined  ohuu«l 

The  gronnd  falU  so  quiclilj  veatviirda,  walla  of  the  little  church  of  Stone,  bj 

that  a  building  placed  ten,  or  e>en  flre  Farenham,  though  in  that  initanae  the 

!eet  farther  west,  would  have  needed  a  work  ia  much  better  and  mora  regular. 
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the  heads  of  the  buttresses  at  the  south-east  angle,  which 
looks  like  the  bonding  of  a  similar  head.  The  building 
was  doubtless  plastered  externally,  but  whether  any  of 
the  original  plaster  remains  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  A 
patch  on  the  south  wall,  white,  with  pounded  brick  in  it, 
looks  early.  AU  the  mediaeval  plastering  has  been  taken 
off  the  inner  faces  of  the  walls,  and  by  this  means  many 
important  details  have  come  to  light,  especially  in  the 
west  wall,  which  has  a  central  opening,  long  ago  blocked 
up,  7  feet  wide  and  17  feet  high,  flanked  by  two  windows 
now  blocked  on  the  outside  by  the  walls  of  a  fourteenth 
century  western  tower,  and  filled  up  with  masonry 
flush  with  their  inner  face.  Enough  of  this  has  been 
removed  to  show  that  they  are  splayed,  though  whether 
this  splay  runs  right  through  to  the  outer  face  ot 
the  wall  cannot  be  seen.  Their  jambs  are  of  blocks 
of  chalk,  and  ragstone.  Their  heads  have  had  semi- 
circular  arches  in  brick  with  wide  joints ;  but  of  these 
only  the  springing  remains,  as  the  windows  have  been 
heightened  by  cutting  away  the  heads  and  continuing 
the  jambs  upwards.  The  tops  of  the  heightened  open- 
ings are  rounded,  cut  out  of  the  substance  of  the  wall, 
with  no  built  arch.  The  17-foot  central  opening  befiire 
mentioned  is  of  the  same  sort,  having  no  dressings  to 
the  jambs  and  no  arch  in  the  head.  It  has  either  lost 
an  ashlar  lining  or  was  finished  with  thick  plaster  to 
cover  its  irregularities.  The  upper  part  of  the  west 
gable  has  been  rebuilt,  and  part  of  the  head  of  the 
central  opening  has  been  destroyed  in  the  process. 
The  mortar  in  the  jambs  of  the  two  windows  is  white, 
but  in  what  remains  of  the  brick  arches  it  ispink,  and 
identical  with  that  used  in  Roman  work.  There  also 
remain  patches  of  plastering  of  the  same  colour  on  the 
wall  near  the  wiqdows,  and  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  whole  interior  was 
once  covered  with  it.  No  traces  of  any  windows  in 
the  north  and  south  walls  exist,  though  the  pi-esent 
fourteenth  century  windows  may  be  some  guide  to 
their  position ;  nor  is  anything  left  to  show  whether 
there  was  a  western  porticus,  or  what  was  its  plan. 
The  heightening  of  uie  western  windows  seems  to 
have    taken   place   at   an  early  date,  and  suggests  the 
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addition  of  a  western  gallery  entered  from  a  room  over 
the  porch,  which  may  at  the  same  date  have  been  carried 
up  as  a  tower.  The  centi'al  opening  may  thus  replace 
a  western  doorway  with  a  window  over  it,  as  at 
Ythanchester,  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave, 
in  the  east  wall,  is  a  square-headed  opening,  blocked, 
having  a  brick  north  jamb,  but  otherwise  very  rough. 
It  would  give  on  to  the  site  of  the  south  porticos  of  the 
present  chancel,  but  cannot  have  been  connected  with 
it,  as  the  angle  buttresses  adjoining,  which  must  be 
part  of  the  original  building,  could  not  have  been  built 
if  the  portiam  had  been  standing  at  the  time.     No 
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additional  light  can  be  thrown  on  its  possible  use  from 
an  examination  of  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  as  this  is 
too  much  patched  to  be  used  as  evidence  of  anything. 

Of  the  two  other  Kentish  examples,  St.  Andrew's, 
Rochester,  and  St.  Mary's,  Lyminge,  little  can  be  said, 
as  little  remains ;  but  both  by  plan  and  historical 
evidence  they  can  claim  to  be  included  in  this  group 
of  churches. 

In  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  XVIII,  264,  is  a  description 
by  Mr,  Livett  of  the  finding  of  the  Rochester  building, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  waUs  remain  at  highest  to 
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only  20  inches,  of  irregular  masonry,  with  sandstone 
quoins  and  wide  mortar  joints,  the  mortar  being  hard, 
of  sand,  with  a  few  sheila  and  a  little  charcoal ;  there 
were  traces  of  herring-bone  work,  and  of  the  apse  walls 
only  two  courses  of  Roman  brick  remained — not  enough 
to  show  whether  the  whole  wall  was  of  Roman  brick, 
or  merely  banded  with  it.  The  thickness  was  2  feet 
4  inches,  with  a  foundation  course  of  tufa  and  ragstone, 
on  concrete  full  of  smaU  pebbles  and  blocks  of  ragstone. 
The  plan  shows  the  curious  eUmtical  shape  of  the  apse, 
which  can  now  be  paralleled  by  that  of  St.  Pancras's. 
The  west  front  of  Rochester  Cathedral  crossed  the  site 
of  the  presbytery  of  this  little  building,  but  the  east 
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part  of  its  nave  was  completely  uncovered,  and  showed 
a  strong  foundation  wall  across  the  chord  of  the  apse, 
giving  good  grounds  for  the  presumption  that  the 
triple  arcade  existed  here  as  elsewhere.  The  western 
half  of  the  church  could  not  be  excavated,  and  so  no  traces 
of  the  porticus  mentioned  by  Bede  have  come  to  light. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Lyminge,  has  likewise  nothing 
but  the  lowest  courses  of  its  walls  to  show ;  they  are 
1  foot  10  inches  thick,  of  Roman  materials,  and  the 
evidence  for  the  triple  arcade  is  good,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  plan.  No  trace  exists  of  the  porticus  in  which 
St.  Ethelburga  was  buried  with  St.  Mildred,  which, 
as  be&)re  noted,  seems  to  have  been  standing  at  the  end 
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of  the  eleventh  centuiy.  Traces  of  Roman  buildings 
abound  on  the  site,  and  a  Boman  foundation  underlies 
the  western  end  of  the  nave. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Peter  on  the  WaU,  Ythanchester,  In 
the  parish  of  Bradwell  in  Essex,  is  built,  afi  its  name 
imphes,  across  the  line  of  the  wall  of  the  Boman  fortress 
of  Othonae,  which  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  54  feet  3  inches  long  by  26  feet 
3  inches  wide,"  formerly  opening  at  the  east  by  an  arcade 
of  three  equal  arches  into  an  apse  of  the  same  width, 
and  rather  more  than  a  semi-circle.  At  the  west  of  the 
nave  is  a  doorway   5    feet  wide,  once   covered  by  a 
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western  porch,  which  in  later  times  was  carried  "P  as 
a  tower,  and  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  This 
building  has  been  claimed  as  one  of  those  referred  to 
in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  III,  22,  where  an 
account  is  given  of  Cedd's  work  among  the  East  Saxons 
about  653,  when  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  East 
Saxony  by  Finan  of  Lindisfarne.  "  He  raade,"  says 
Bede,'  "  churches  in  various  places,  especially  in  the  city 
which  in  the  Saxon  tongue  is  called  Ythaucaestir,  as 
also  in  that  which  is  named  Tilabxu-g ;  the  first  of  these 
places  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Pent,  the  second  on 
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the  bank  of  the  Thames."  At  Tilbury  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  any  relic  of  this  early 
time,  but  the  lonely  situation  of  Ytnanchester,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Pent  or  Blackwater,  has  preserved  for  us, 
in  a  more  perfect  state  than  any  other  building  of  this 
type,  what  may  with  considerable  reason  be  identified 
as  the  church  built  by  Cedd  for  his  Essex  converts  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Othonae.  The  apse  has  dis- 
appeared, and  of  the  triple  arcade  only  the  responds 
and  part  of  the  side  arches  remain — sufficient,  however, 
to  determine  their  span.  The  western  porch  has  gone, 
and  the  church  having  in  recent  times  been  used  as  a 
barn,  a  cart-way  has  been  driven  across  the  nave, 
destroying  some  12  feet  of  the  middle  of  both  north  and 
south  walls.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  original  building  is 
left,  the  nave  walls  exist  to  their  full  height,  about  25 
feet,  and  the  east  and  west  gables  are  only  slightly 
lowered.  And  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  place  seems* 
to  have  been  deserted  early  in  mediaeval  times — in  1442 
it  is  mentioned  as  burnt  with  fire  and  evidently  not  at 
that  time  repaired — there  are  practically  no  mediaeval 
alterations  to  obscure  the  early  work. 

The  materials  are  a  coarse  oolite,  septaria,  and 
Roman  bricks,  chiefly  if  not  entirely  taken  from  Roman 
buildings.  The  mortar  is  brown  and  very  hard,  con- 
taining sand  and  pebbles  and  fragments  of  brick.  At 
the  western  angles  of  the  nave  are  pairs  of  buttresses 
of  irregular  width,  1  foot  10  inches  to  2  feet  3  inches, 
and  of  2  feet  projection,  of  stone  rubble  with  a  few  brick 
courses  at  their  base,  and  heads  of  brick  in  horizontal 
courses,  sloping  back  to  the  wall  £ice  at  an  angle  of 
about  50  degrees.  Remains  of  similar  buttresses  exist 
on  the  north  and  south  walls,  two  on  the  north  and  one 
on  the  south.  They  are  all  about  14  feet  high,  and 
die  into  the  wall  at  the  level  of  the  sills  of  the  windows. 
The  western  angles  of  the  nave  are  built  in  their 
upper  part  with  blocks  of  ooKte  and  bands  of  brick, 
and  below  with  heavy  quoins  of  Roman  ashlar,  and 
as  the  buttresses  come  to  within  6  inches  of  the  angles, 
their  sides  next  the  angles  are  buUt  with  a  straight 
joint  against  the  ashlar  face  of  the  quoins,  bonding 
being,  of  course,  impossible ;  and   this  has  led  to  the 
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statement  in  Vol.  XI,I  o£  Archaeologia,  pp.  451-452,  that 
these  buttresses  are  additions,  whicn,  hcwevei',  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  An  examination  of  the  masonry 
of  the  walls  shows  that  the  coursing  is  irregular  and 
uneven ;  for  8  feet  from  the  present  ground-level 
are  stretcher  courses  of  Rooian  wrought  and  squared 
stones ;  above  this  the  stones  are  smaller  and  uneven, 
as  if  no  more  &cing  stone  was  available  on  the  site, 
and  the  hearting  of  the  Roman  work  was  used  ;  mortar 
joints  are  very  wide  and  the  stones  often  laid  on  end, 
as  if  to  make  them  go  as  far  as  possible.  But  the 
chief  interest  of  the  building,  apart  from  its  plan, 
centres  in  the  windows.  Of  these  parts  of  five  remain, 
two  in  the  north  wall,  two  in  the  south,  and  one  in 
the  west,  over  the  west  doorway.  The  west  window, 
which  originally  looked  over  the  roof  of  the  west 
porch,  and  must  have  afterwards  been  blocked  by  the 
tower  raised  on  the  porch  walls,  is  4  feet  5  inches 
wide  internally,  with  a  semi-circular  arched  head,  both 
jambs  and  head  being  built  in  brick  and  splayed  right 
through  the  wall,  being  3  feet  wide  at  its  outer 
opening,  which  is  now  blocked  with  modem  brickwork. 
The  bottom  course  of  the  jambs,  internally,  is  of  ashlar 
cut  to  the  splay.  The  other  four  windows  have  splayed 
jambs  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  western  wmdow. 
out  have  flat  heads  with  wooden  lintels,  which,  though 
probably  not  the  originals,  are  at  any  rate  their 
successors.  The  width  of  the  openings  at  the  outer 
wall  face  is  3  feet,  and  5  feet  3  inches  inside,  and  they 
must  have  been  filled  with  pierced  woodwork  screens 
or  troiisennae,  either  fixed  or  in  the  form  of  shutters; 
the  mid-wall  planks  which  are  still  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  in  our  later  Saxon  churches  are  an  adaptation  of 
the  same  idea.  The  siUs  are  of  brick,  stepped  in 
horizontal  courses,  and  were  no  doubt  finished  with  a 


Remains  of  two  doorways  exist,  both  with  jambs 
straight  through  the  wall.  The  western  doorway  is 
5  feet  wide ;  it  is  blocked  with  modem  brickwork  and 
has  lost  its  head,  which  may  have  been  either  arched 
ov  flat.  The  second  doorway  is  in  the  south  wall  just 
west  of  the   presbytery  arches.     Only  the  lower  part 
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remains,  and  shows  that  it  was  4  feet  wide,  with  ashlar 
jambs.  It  may  have  opened  into  a  small  porticus,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  beyond  the  bonding  of  its 
west  waU.  There  may  have  been  a  similar  arrangement 
on  the  north  of  the  nave,  where  the  wall  has  been 
altered  and  marks  of  bonding  are  to  be  seen  externally. 

Of  the  triple  arcade,  as  before  mentioned,  only  the 
responds  and  part  of  the  side  arches  are  left.  The 
responds  are  of  2  feet  projection  and  2  leet  5  inches 
wide,  of  brick,  with  a  stone  base  course  and  another 
halfway  up.  At  the  springing  of  the  arch  two  courses 
of  brick  are  set  out  on  the  soffit,  and  the  arch,  which 
is  of  brick,  semi-circular,  and  apparently  sUghtly  stilted, 
is  set  back  from  the  face  of  the  responds  at  its 
springing.  From  the  curve  that  remains  it  seems  that 
the  three  arches  were  of  equal  span ;  whether  they 
were  carried  by  stone  columns  or  brick  piers  does 
not  now  appear.  On  the  wall  face  above  the  arcade, 
and  elsewhere  inside  the  nave,  are  patches  of  a  fine 
white  plaster,  very  thin,  which  may  be  the  original 
finish.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
floor. 

Of  the  eastern  apse  nothing  can  now  be  seen,  but 
its  roof  was  lower  than  that  of  the  nave.' 

The  internal  western  angles  of  the  nave  show  a 
curious  system  of  bonding,  by  sections  and  not  by 
courses,  which  produces  an  alternation  of  straight  joints 
between  the  west  and  side  walls  which  might  be  very 
misleading  if  the  building  were  not  as  well  preserved  as 
it  is,  and  in  any  case  is  an  interesting  commentary 
on  the  straight  joints  between  practically  contemporary 
pieces  of  masonry  at  St.  Pancras's,  Canterbury.  The 
walls  of  the  west  porch  give  another  instance,  being 
built  without  bond  against  the  west  wall  of  the  nave 
for  some  4  feet,  and  then  bonded  regularly  as  far  as 
traces  of  them  can  be  seen. 

The  last  on  the  list  is  the  ruined  building  known  as 
the  Old  Minster,  South  Elmham,  Suffolk.  It  stands 
within  a  quadrangular  enclosure  of  some  four  acres 
called  the  Minster  Yard,  surrounded  by  a  bank  and  ditch, 
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and  possibly  of  Roman  origin.  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  in  his 
paper  on  "Roman  Suffolk"  {Archaeological  t7t>unt«Z,LVII, 
110)  considers  it  to  be  Roman  in  form,  but  says  that  the 
evidence  of  Roman  occupation  or  use  is  not  established, 
as  although  Suckling  speaks  of  "  urns  filled  with  burnt 
ashes  and  bones"  naving  been  found  there,  another 
authority,  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  says  definitely  {Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology,  IV, 
4),  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  discovered  within 
the  enclosed  area,  though  it  has  been  cultivated  and 
drained  throughout.  Nor  is  there  any  definitely 
Roman  materitd  to  be  found  in  the  walling  of  the 
"  Minster."  The  building  consists  of  three  parts,  an 
apse  to  the  east,  a  nave,  and  a  western  chamber.  It  is 
101  feet  5  inches  long  and  35  feet  wide,  built  of  flint 
rubble  set  in  exceedingly  hard  mortar ;  the  facing,  both 
internal  and  external,  has  been  of  flints  and  pebbles 
brought  to  a  fairly  even  face,  about  6  inches  thick.  This 
facing,  together  with  all  salient  angles,  has  been 
extensively  stripped  off  for  building  material;  it  remains 
chiefly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  face  of  the  south 
wall,  and  at  all  re-entering  angles  throughout  the 
building.  The  whole  outer  face  of  what  remains  of  the 
north  and  west  walls  has  been  removed.  Of  the  eastern 
apse  nothing  but  foundations  is  left,  and  a  short  piece 
of  the  west  end  of  the  south  wall,  3  feet  thick.  The  apse 
was  slightly  stilted,  21  feet  3  inches  deep  by  24  feet 
5  inches  wide  in  the  clear.  The  nave  has  walls  3  feet 
10  inches  thick  on  north,  south,  and  east.  The  north  wall 
is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  6  feet  at 
the  west  end,  which  remains  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
contains  the  western  jamb  of  a  window.  The  south  wall 
is  better  preserved,  and  retains  parts  of  three  windows, 
the  easternmost  of  these  being  left,  to  nearly  its  fuU 
height,  and  showing  part  of  the  head.    All  arrises  are 

fone,  and  all  facing,  except  a  little  on  the  splayed  jambs, 
'he  south-east  comer  externally  is  in  better  condition 
than  any  other  piece  of  the  outer  face  ;  the  salient  angle 
has  indeed  been  picked  off,  as  elsewhere,  but  otherwise 
the  walling  is  in  good  order,  though  much  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  a  certain  amount  of  plastering,  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  mortar,  iremains.     And  here  a  question 
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arises  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  the  angle  dt^ssings. 
Owing  to  its  excellent  quaUty,  the  mortar  surfaces 
exposed  hy  the  removal  of  the  designs  remain  sharp  and 
unaffected  by  weather,  and  show  accurate  caste  of  the 
bonding  en<w  of  the  materials  used.  These  casts  by 
no  means  suggest  wrought  stone  quoins,  but  rather  flints 
and  rounded  pebbles,  the  removal  of  which  has,  in  some 
cases,  not  destroyed  more  than  3  inches  of  the  angle. 
In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  western  chamber,  to  be 
mentioned  below,  so  little  of  the  external  angle  of  the 
jambs  is  missing  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  any- 
thing but  flintwork  dressings  have  been  used.  Against 
this  it  must  be  mentioned  that  very  small  ashlar  quoins 
are  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  the  window  jambs  in  the  north  wall  of  the  western 
chamber  suggests  that  wrought  stone  has  been  there 
employed. 

The  opening  from  nave  to  apse  is  20  feet  9  inches  wide, 
the  responds  oeing  square,  of  the  full  thickness  of  the 
wall,  3  feet  10  inches.  The  south  respond  has  lost  its 
salient  angles,  but  retains  some  5  feet  of  its  facing  on 
all  three  sides.  A  foundation  of  the  full  width  of  the 
responds  runs  from  one  to  the  other,  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  presumable  line  of  the  nave  floor,  so  that  there 
may  have  been  a  step  here. 

The  western  chamber  is  an  exact  square  of  26  feet 
internally,  with  walls  4  feet  6  inches  thick  on  all  four 
sides.  All  stand  to  a  considerable  height,  in  places  as 
much  as  14  or  15  feet.  In  the  eastern  wall  are  two 
openings  with  square  jambs  on  either  side  of  a  central 
pier,  giving  access  to  the  nave.  There  is  no  evidence 
whether  they  were  arched  or  square  headed.  They  are 
6  feet  8^  inches  wide,  and  retain  parts  of  their  jamb 
iacing,  in  one  case,  up  to  6  feet  from  the  ground,  but 
have  lost  their  angles.  In  the  north  and  south  walls 
the  window  openings  remain,  two  on  each  side.  The 
eastern  window  in  the  north  wall,  and  the  western 
in  the  south,  exist  to  their  full  height,  except  for  a 
little  masonry  at  the  crowns  of  the  arches.  Heads, 
iambs,  and  sdls  are  all  splayed  through  the  wall  from 
inside  to  out,  the  splays  of  the  sills  being  flatter  than  the 
rest ;  they  retam  at  their  junction  with  the  jambs  some 
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of  the  plastering  with  which  the  whole  surface  of  the 
opening  was  originally  covered.  The  sight-line  of  the 
suls  is  about  7  feet  above  the  present  ground  level, 
and  the  window  openings  when  perfect  were  5  feet 
high  to  the  springing,  with  semi-circular  heads,  and 
1  foot  7  inches  wide  in  the  clear.  There  is  no  trace 
of  buQt  archea  in  the  heads  ;  the  destruction  of  the  wall 
surfaces  makes  it  impossible  to  say  wliether  there  were 
facing  arches  on  either  or  both  sides ;  what  remains  of 
the  heads  is  formed  in  the  flint  rubble,  laid,  no  doubt,  on 
centering  as  the  walls  went  up. 

As  before  mentioned,  there  are  some  indications  of 
wrought  stone  dressings  on  the  inner  face  of  the  jambs 
of  the  windows  in  the  north  wall,  but  the  outer  fiice  of 
the  west  window  in  the  south  wall,  where  the  wall 
surface  is  perfect  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  window 
opening,  certainly  suggests  that  here,  at  least,  they  did 
not  exist.  The  west  wall  has  lost  much  of  its  central 
portion,  especially  up  to  5  feet  from  ground  level; 
.  above  that,  where  the  wall  is  more  out  of  reach  of  the 
casual  spoiler,  it  overhangs  considerably,  being  held  up 
by  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  shows  part  of  the 
jambs  and  springing  of  a  large  arched  central  opening 
6  feet  wide,  the  springing  being  10  feet  above  the  ground 
level,  and  the  opening  not  splayed,  but  square  through  the 
wall  as  far  as  it  is  left. 

Throughout  the  building  the  putlog-holes  are  a  most 
noticeable  and  curious  feature.  Roughly  speaking,  they 
are  triangular,  with  the  apex  of  the  triangle  upwartM 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  and  reversed,  i.e.  with  the 
apex  downwards,  in  the  upper  parts.  They  are  also  un- 
necessarily close  together  vertically,  four  rows  occurring 
in  less  than  14  feet  of  height,  so  that  the  scaffolds  would 
have  been  not  quite  3  feet-6  inches  apart ;  but  this  can 
be  paralleled  elsewhere  in  ancient  work.  They  go  about 
14  inches  into  the  walls,  generally  tapering  inwards,  and 
in  many  instances  those  on  the  inner  and  outer  faces 
correspond  exactly  in  level  and  position.  Nearly  all 
have  a  coating  of  mortar,  and  their  greatest  width 
averages  8  in(mes.  Those  with  the  apex  downwards, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls — there 
are  two  such  lower  down  at   the  east   of  the  nave — 
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naturally  have  a  flat  stone  or  the  like  above  them ;  in 
some  cases  they  seem  to  have  had  thin  tiles  or  boards  in 
this  position,  now  gone,  but  leaving  casts  of  their  shapes 
in  the  mortar  coat  which  surrounded  them. 

As  will  at  once  be  noticed,  the  Old  Minster  differs 
considerably  from  all  the  buildings  just  described,  both  in 
plan  and  in  the  great  thickness  of  its  walls.  Nor  is  the 
character  of  its  masonry  like  any  of  the  rest.  The  question 
therefore  arises,  Is  it  to  be  counted  as  one  of  their  class, 
or  is  it  of  a  later  date  ?  If  of  a  later  date,  the  shape  and 
proportion  of  the  windows  is  quite  unlike  any  later  Saxon 
or  early  Norman  examples,'  both  in  height  and  width  of 
the  opening,  and  as  there  are  besides  none  of  the  ordinary 
and  characteristic  later  Saxon  masonry  details,  it  follows 
that  the  earliest  assignable  date  will  be  1140  or  there- 
about. The  masonry  might  also  belong  to  such  a  date, 
and  the  stone  dressings,  if  they  existed.  Even  the  verj' 
hard  mortar  would  not  be  impossible,  though  verj' 
exceptional  at  the  time.  But  with  the  plan  it  is  a 
different  matter.  Let  it  be  granted  that  at  this  date 
the  chancel  arch  of  a  country  church  might  be  as  much 
as  20  feet  9  inches  in  span,  and  that  the  7  feet  2  inches 
of  abutment,  considering  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
mortar,  is  sufficient.  But  where  is  there  another 
instance  of  a  middle  twelfth  century  church  with 
entrance  doorways  like  the  present,  all  with  jambs 
neither  rebated  nor  splayed,  with  a  western  entrance 
of  so  unusual  a  character,  or  with  a  western  chamber 
such  as  this  ?  Again,  if  an  early  date  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  church,  the  following  resemblances 
are  to  be  noted  : — It  has  only  one  entrance  doorway — 
at  the  west  end,  and  of  considerable  width  (6  feet). 
The  three  "  St.  Pancraa "  churches  whose  west  ends 
remain,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Pancras's,  and  Ythanchester, 
are  entered  by  a  dooi-way  in  the  same  position  of 
considerable  width  (St.  Pancras's  7  feet  9  inches,  altered 
during  building  to  6  feet  6  inches ;  Ythanchester  5  feet ; 
St.  lV£rtin's  destroyed,  but  there  is  7  feet  between  the 
rough  faces  of  the  early  work)  and  have  no  other 
entrance.      The   proportions  of   the  nave  of   the   Old 

'  That  Is,  in  small  churcbcs  like  this.  earl;  tirelfth  cesturj  churcli  doei  not 
The  CHM  of  a  Urge   lats  slercnth  or      appiy  ^ere. 
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Minster  are  in  round  numbers  38  feet  by  27  feet ; 
St.  Martin's  nave  is  38  feet  by  24  feet,  St.  Pancras's 
42  feet  by  26  feet,  and  Rochester  42  feet  by  28  feet. 
The  wide  foundation  across  the  eastern  end  of  the 
nave  ia  just  wliat  one  would  expect  to  find  if  the 
triple  arcade  had  existed,  and  is  hard  to  explain  satis- 
factorily on  any  other  hypothesis.  A  sleeper  wall  as 
massive  as  this,  to  carry  nothing  more  important  than  a 
stone  step,  or  to  steady  the  jambs  of  an  arch  on  which 
no  great  weight  can  ever  have  been  placed,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  unusual  arrangement. 

The  windows  are  all  splayed  right  through  the  wall, 
as  are  all  windows  in  the  "  St.  Pancras  '  type  and 
in  other  early  Saxon  buildings,  as  Jarrow ;  and 
all  other  openings  have  square  unrebated  jambs,  a 
characteristic  of  Saxon  work  of  all  dates.  The  great 
height  of  the  western  entrance  suggests  that  it  cannot 
have  been  an  outer  doorway,  but  must  have  opened  on 
to  a  porch,  another  regufe.r  feature  of  early  Saxon 
work,  as  at  St.  Pancras's,  Ytbanchester,  Monkwearmouth, 
Corbridge,  and  Brixworth. 

There  remain  the  two  points  in  which  the  Old  Minster 
differs  from  all  known  Early  Saxon  churches — the  thick- 
ness of  its  walls,  and  the  western  chamber.  Thinness 
of  wall  is  a  marked  feature  in  all  "  St.  Pancras " 
churches,  and  generally  in  all  Early  Saxon  buildings. 
The  western  chamber  is  a  veiy  rare  feature  in  England  ; 

1  only  know  one  instance  of  anything  like  an  exact 
parallel  to  this  at  South  Elmham,  It  is  to  be  found 
at  Daglingworth,  Gloucestershire,  where  there  is  a  late 
Saxon  church  of  nave  and  square  chancel,  with  at  the  west 
of  the  nave  a  chamber  exactly  16  feet  square,  externally 
of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  with  walls  3  feet 
9  inches  thick,  as  against  2  feet  8  inches  in  the  nave  and 

2  feet  4  inches  in  the  chancel.  Only  the  south  wall  of 
this  chamber  remains  intact ;  the  west  has  been 
destroyed  at  the  building  of  a  fifteenth  century  tower, 
the  north  "  restored  "  into  modem  smugness,  and  the  east, 
which  opened  to  the  nave  with  a  central  arch  of  some 
width,  completely  removed.  The  entrance  doorway  of 
the  church  is  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  just  east  of  the 
site  of  the  east  wall  of  the  western  chamber,  and  the  north 
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nave  wall  is  destroyed  for  an  nrcade,  so  that  no  evidence 
of  a  north  doorway  remains,  and  whether  the  western 
chamber  had  a  western  doorway  is  equally  beyond 
discovery.  Another  western  chamber  is  to  be  found 
at  Boarnunt,  Hampshire,  again  a  late  Saxon  church, 
entered  by  north  and  south  nave  doorways,  east  of  the 
line  of  the  east  wall  of  the  chamber.  This  east  wall  has 
been  destroyed,  and  nothing  can  be  said  as  to  its  opening- 
to  the  n&ve.  Here  the  chamber  is  not  square,  nor  are  the 
walls  thicker  than  the  nave  walls.  It  has  a  moduli 
west  doorway,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  replaces  an 
original  opening.  Foundations  of  a  western  chamber  at 
Methley,  York^lre,  are  said  to  have  been  lately  found, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  description  of  them. 
The  curious  Norman  church  of  Gilliugham,  Norfolk,  is 
sometimes  given  as  an  instance  of  a  building  with  a 
western  chamber,  but  is  not  really  a  case  in  point.  Its 
tower,  narrower  than  the  nave,  is  planted  across  it  some 
20  feet  from  the  west  end,  and  is  carried  by  two  massive 
walls  4  feet  thick  pierced  with  arches  6  feet  8  inches 
wide,  thus  cutting  the  nave  into  two  parts,  but  the 
western  part  is  intended  to  be  part  of  the  nave,  and  has 
the  regular  north  and  south  doorways  into  it,  and  also  a 
west  doorway. 

Here  I  must  leave  the  question  for  the  present,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  sufficient  evidence  to  come  to  a  definite 
conclusion  some  future  day.  The  many  early  featmres 
shown  by  this  building  make  it  bnpossible  to  ignore  its 
claims  for  consideration  in  a  paper  dealing  with  these 
earliest  of  our  Saxon  churches  ;  but  the  presence  of 
other  details  consistent  with  a  later  date  make  it  equally 
impossible  to  decide  absolutely  in  its  favour. 


SUMJIABY. 

Such,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  these  buildings, 
and  it  only  remains  to  sum  up  the  evidence  they  give. 

Here  we  have  a  group  of  churches,  all  on  sites 
historically  connected  with  the  time  of  Augustine  and 
his  immediate  successors,  and  all  on  just  such  sites  as 
would  naturally  be  chosen  under  the  circumstances,  as 
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being  either  centres  of  popialation  or  at  any  rate  rich  in 
building  material  other  than  wood.  They  are  not  only 
like  each  other  in  plan,  but  they  have  common  features 
which  no  other  building  in  England  has,  with  the  two 
exceptions  before  mentioned,  both  of  which  date  from 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  They  show  none  of  the 
well-known  details  of  later  Saxon  work,  long  and  short, 
double  splays,  rib  work,  balusters,  and  so  forth,  but 
clearly  belong  to  an  earlier  and  simpler  age,  when 
Roman  tradition  was  everything,  and  a  locally  developed 
s^le  a  thing  of  the  future.  Their  plan  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  smaU  rectangular  building  with  an  apse  at  one 
end  which  became  common  in  the  fourth  century,  and  of 
which  the  basihca  of  Junius  Baasus  iu  Bome  is  a  typical 
example.  When  this  is  applied  to  a  larger  building,  the 
size  of  the  arch  in  front  of  the  apse  creates  problems 
which  have  to  be  solved — first,  the  increased  thrust, 
secondly,  the  increased  height  of  the  arch,  whose  crown 
must  be  kept  below  the  flat  ceOing,  or  at  any  rate  below 
the  level  of  the  tie  beams  of  the  roof  These  difficulties 
are  got  over  in  a  way  which  suggests  the  inexperienced 
and  timid  builder — not  by  accepting  the  difficulty  and 
providing  for  it,  but  by  avoiding  it.  In  place  of  on© 
arch  three  are  built,  with  of  course  less  height  and  less 
thrust.  In  St.  Fancras's,  indeed,  this  development  seems 
to  be  in  the  experimental  stage,  for  when  the  triple 
division  had  been  made,  the  builders  were,  as  it  appears, 
not  satisfied  with  its  stability,  and  to  further  buttress 
the  central  arch  walled  up  the  side  openings  almost 
immediately  after  their  erection.  And  this  might  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  triple  arcade  is  an  invention 
of  the  time,  and  the  first  step  towards  a  native  style. 
We  should,  perhaps,  expect  to  find  its  prototype  in 
Gaul,  or  even  in  Rome,  but  so  far  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  parallel  sufficiently  close  to  be  given  here. 

Another  special  and  remarkable  detail  is  the  use  of 
buttresses,  hitherto  considered  to  be  a  definitely  non- 
Saxon  feature.  They  occur  at  St.  Martin's,  St.  Fancras's, 
and  Ythanchester,  and  also  in  the  nearly  contemporary 
Reculver.  The  complete  examples  at  St.  Martin's  and 
Ythanchester  have  sloping  heads  of  brick  in  horizontal 
courses,  and  St.    Fancras  s  had  the  same,  if  the  illus- 
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tratioDB  of  1722  and  1755  are  to  be  trusted.  They  are 
of  one  projection  throughout  their  height,  as  much  as 
2  feet  at  ithanchester,  and  about  14  inches  in  the 
other  three  examples. 

The  only  two  doorways  which  remain  to  their  fiiU 
height  have  flat  heads,  though  the  outer  opening  of  the 
west  porch  at  St.  Pancras's  and  the  west  doorway  at 
South  Ehnham  were  arched.  As  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  there  were  no  external  north  or  south  door- 
ways ;  all  were  in  the  west  wall,  and  probably  all  opened 
into  a  west  porch,  the  nucleus  of  the  later  west 
tower. 

The  lateral  chapels  or  porticos  are  another  special 
feature,  and  contain  no  doubt  the  germ  of  the  transept 
of  later  times.  Some  of  them  at  any  rate  were  built  as 
places  of  burial,  and  whether  they  had  altars  at  first 
does  not  appear.  Evidences  of  them  exist  at 
St.  Martin's,  St.  Pancras's,  and  I  think  Ythanchester, 
and  there  are  records  of  them  at  Rochester,  Lyminge, 
St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and  elsewhere,  all  with 
reference  to  burials.. 

Walls  are  thin,  those  at  St.  Pancras's  and  Lyminge 
being  of  the  regulation  Roman  thickness  of  1  foot 
10  inches ;  but  as  thin  walls  were  built  through- 
out Saxon  times,  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  pomt 
Floors  are  of  plaster,  wherever  traces  of  them  remain. 

Of  windows  there  are  naturally  few  examples 
remaining.  All  agree  in  having  a  single  splay  from 
inside  to  outside,  but  otherwise  are  not  much  like  each 
other,  except  in  being  closely  related  to  Roman  work. 
The  masonry  details  of  those  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
nave  at  St.  Martin's  are  like  those  of  the  undoubtedly 
Roman  windows  in  the  Pharos  at  Dover ;  and  the  wioe 
■openings  at  Ythanchester,  though  the  great  rarity  of 
Roman  windows  in  England  makes  it  impossible  t-o  give 
a  parallel  to  them  from  this  country,  have  many  proto- 
types in  Roman  churches,  whose  wide  window-openings 
are  filled  with  the  pierced  slabs  caUed  trayisennae.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  their  flat  heads,  though  the  idea  of 
having  the  windows  as  near  the  top  of  the  wall  as 
possible  no  doubt  was  a  factor  here  in  the  discarding  of 
an  arch  ;  for  in  the  west  wall,  where  the  gable  end  gave 
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height  and    to   spare,   the  window  over   the  western 
opening  has  the  arched  head. 

From  all  this  it  will,  I  think,  appear  that  these 
buildings  are  just  such  as  would  naturally  be  built  at 
the  date  which  is  on  so  many  grounds  claimed  for  them — 
full  of  details  borrowed  from  Koman  work,  the  only 
architectural  tradition  of  the  time,  but  having  dis- 
tinctively non-Roman  features.  The  nave  of  St.  Martin's, 
Canterbury,  has,  both  from  Bede's  writings  and  from  the 
details  of  its  west  windows  and  the  pink  plaster  on  its 
walls,  been  claimed  as  actually  of  Koman  date ;    but  I 


must  here  confine  myself  to  giving  a  few  objections  to 
the  Roman  theory  shortly : — First,  that  if  so,  the 
chancel,  being  undoubtedly  earlier,  must  also  be 
Roman,  and  with  it  the  church  of  St.  Pancras, 
which  it  too  closely  resembles  to  be  many  years  apart 
in  date,  and  which  is  in  plan  and  arrangement  unlike 
any  known  Roman  building;  second,  that  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  true  Roman  work,  but  is  just  what 
a  non-Roman  imitator  might  build;  thirdly,  that 
Ythanchester  gives  a  parallel  to  its  buttresses  with 
brick  heads,  and  the  proportions  of  its  nave  are  very 
much     those    of     Rochester,     South     Elmham,    and 
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St.  Pancras'B ;  and  fourthly,  that  it«  close  resemblance  to 
Roman  detail  in  the  two  respects  before  mentioned  tells 
no  more  for  than  against  the  argument ;  for  Reculver, 
built  in  670,  showed  lacing  courses  of  brick  as  regular 
as  any  Eoman  work,  ana  a  floor  of  opus  itigninum 
throughout. 

We  have  only  one  possible  instance  remaining  of  a 
Boman  Christian  church,  namely,  the  little  basmca  of 
Silchester,  whose  plan,  Fig.  7,  in  no  way  resembles 
that  of  St.  Pancras  s  or  St.  Martin's.  The  first  cathedral 
of  Canterbury  on  the  present  site,  as  described  by 
Eadmer,  may  nave  been  a  Koman  building,  and  certainly 
in  Bede's  time  the  idea  that  Koman  Christian  churches 
had  been  reconsecrated  and  used  by  Augustine  and  his 
followers  was  strong.  There  would  be  a  charm,  too,  in 
the  thought  of  a  tangible  connection  between  the  earlier 
and  later  Christianity,  which  might  count  for  some- 
thing. Compare  for  this  Bede's  Life  of -St.  Vedast, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  the  saint  when  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Arras  made  it  his  first  business  to  discover 
and  reconsecrate  the  abandoned  church  of  the  Eoman 
Christians. 

For  the  present,  I  think  the  churches  of  the 
St.  Pancras  type  may  be  arranged  thus : — 

Before  600,  St.  Martin's,  Canterbiury,  chancel. 

„         „  St.  Pancras's,  Canterbury. 

604.  Rochester. 

633.  Lyminge. 

?  650.  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  nave. 

653.  Ythanchester. 

1  670.  South  Ehnham. 

It  only  remains  to  me  to  make  some  small  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  invaluable  help  given  me  during  the  writing 
of  this  paper  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite  and  Mr.  Hope,  by  the 
iiree  use  of  all  their  notes  and  plans  of  these  buildings 
and  everything  connected  with  them  ;  and  in  particular 
I  must  thank  Mr.  Micklethwaite  for  comi:^  with  me  to 
Ythanchester  last  autumn,  and  Mr.  Hope  for  bis  timely 
notice  of  the  excavations  at  St.  Pancras  s,  which  enabled 
me    to    see    all    his  discoveries    there  in    their  first 
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WOLLATOS  AND  HARDWICK  HALLS. 
By    J.    A.    aOTCH,    P.8^. 

WoLLATON  Hall.' 

Wollaton  Hall  is  sometimes  quoted  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  work  of  the  English  Benaiasance.  Those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  that  phase  of  domestic 
architecture  point  to  it  as  a  magnificent  specimen  of  an 
Elizabethan  palace.  Those  who  are  out  of  sympathy 
direct  the  finger  of  scorn  to  its  extravagances  and  its 
pretentiousness.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  cannot  be  called 
a  typical  example.  In  its  chief  characteristics  it  stands 
by  itself,  namely,  in  its  lofty  central  hall  and  its  four 
comer  pavilions.  In  its  extreme  regularity  of  treatment, 
and  in  the  great  care  bestowed  upon  its  detail,  it  exhibits 
fex  more  of  conscious  efibrt  in  design  than  the  majority 
of  houses  built  at  that  period. 

The  interesting  question  is,  "Who  was  responsible  for 
the  design  of  Wollaton  ?  So  little  is  really  known  irom 
actual  records  of  the  architectural  designers  of  that 
period,  or  of  their  method  of  work,  that  the  field  of 
conjecture  is  a  vast  one,  and  offers  scope  for  manoeuvres 
on  a  large  scale.  But  there  are  one  or  two  &ct8  connected 
with  this  house  which  help  us  to  a  certain  extent.  We 
know  from  the  inscription  over  the  garden  door  that  it 
was  built  by  Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  constructed  with 
uncommon  art  and  left  as  a  precious  possession  to  the 
Willoughbys.  It  was  begun  in  1580  and  finished  in 
1588.  We  also  know  that  in  John  Thorpe's  collection  of 
drawings  in  the  Soane  Museum  there  is  a  ground  plan 
of  the  house  and  half  the  front  elevation.  We  also  find 
in  Wollaton  Church  a  monument  to  "  Mr.  Robert 
Smythson,  gent,  architector  and  surveyor  unto  the  most 
worthy  house  of  Wollaton  and  diverse  others  of  great 
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account,"  who  died  in  1614  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine- 
Lastly,  we  learn  from  Cassandra  Willoughhy,  Duchess  of 
Chandoa,  who  wrote  an  accoimt  of  the  house  in  1702, 
that  Sir  Francis  Willoughhy  sent  for  the  master- workmen 
who  buUt  the  house  out  of  Italy,  and  also  for  most  of  the 
stone  figures  which  adorn  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  apparently  a  number  of  conflicting' 
claims.  No  one,  however,  contests  with  Sir  Francis 
Willoughhy  the  honour  of  having  buUt  the  house  in  the 
sense  of  having  ordered  and  paid  for  it.  Nor  is  its  date 
in  question.  But  there  are  three  claimants  to  the  honour 
of  having  designed  it,  namely,  John  Thorpe,  Robert 
Smythson,  and  the  master-workmen  out  of  Italy.  First, 
as  to  the  latter.  The  idea  has  long  been  very 
prevalent  that  the  houses  of  Elizabeth's  time  owed  their 
special  characteristics  to  Italy  and  to  Italian  workmen  ; 
and  so,  in  a  way,  they  did,  because  Italy  influenced  more 
or  less  directly  the  work  of  the  Benaisaance  in  all  other 
countries.  But,  as  a  matter  of  £ict,  it  is  extremely 
diflicult  to  trace  anything  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
English  work  to  actual  Italian  hands.  The  whole 
tendency  of  recent  inquiries  goes  to  show  that  it  was 
English  hands  which  executed  most  of  the  work  which 
has  an  Itahan  appearance.  The  tales  of  models  having 
been  sent  for  from  Italy  for  English  houses  are,  I 
think,  apocr3rphal,  because  the  plan  of  an  English  house 
differed  widely  from  that  of  an  Italian  ;  and  although  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Cassandra  the  Duchess  was 
wrong,  stUl  the  master- workmen  who  were  sent  for  out  ot 
Italy  could  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  designing 
of  Wollaton.  The  chief  credit  for  that  performance  I  am 
inclined  to  give  to  John  Thorpe,  and  I  reconcile  his  claims 
and  those  of  Kobert  Smythson  by  regarding  the  latter  as 
the  chief  workman  and  clerk  of  the  works  or  surveyor. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  same  terms  are 
used  now  as  were  used  then,  the  meaning  of  them  has 
changed.  We  find  a  number  of  men  described  as 
"  architectus  "  or  "  architector,"  who  were  what  we  should 
regard  as  master-masons,  and  that  is  what  I  think  Mr. 
Robert  Smythson  was.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  relation  of  the  master-mason  to  the  architect  was 
then  very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.     The  architect 
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Its  window-silk  also  had  to  be  above  the  roofe  of  the 
surrounding  rooms,  and  they  are  some  35  feet  from 
floor.  The  upper  floor  of  these  adjacent  rooms  on  the 
east  side  was  devoted  to  the  long  gallery,  but  modem 
alterations,  necessitated  by  con&tant  use,  have  not  only 
divided  this  up  into  a  number  of  small  rooms,  but  have 
effectually  obliterated  from  the  interior  of  the  whole 
house  all  its  Elizabethan  character,  except  what  remains 
iu  the  basement  and  in  the  great  haU.  The  fine  stone 
screen  remains  here,  and  also  the  ori^nal  roof,  which  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Elizabethan  work.  It  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  though  feshioned  like  an  open  hammer- 
beam  roof,  it  supports  in  reality  the  floor  of  a  large  room 
over,  called  the  Prospect-Room,  which  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  block  that  forms  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  house. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  house  was  entirely 
new  from  its  foundations  and  that  it  occupied  eight  years 
in  erection  :  there  was  apparently  no  building  here  before 
it,  although  very  frequently  we  find  Elizabethan  houses 
enveloping  remains  of  a  humbler  predecessor.  The 
Willoughbys  had  lived  at  "WoUaton  for  some  generations 
previous  to  the  building  of  the  mansion,  but  their  home 
was  a  house  somewhere  near  the  church.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  central  block  is  earUer  in  date  than 
that  which  surrounds  it ;  but  reflection  shows  that  the 
hall  must  necessarily  have  been  built  in  relation  to  the 
lower  buildings  round  it,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any 
alterations  of  an  older  building,  the  detail  of  the  central 
block,  although  different,  is  contemporary  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  house,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  shown  on 
Thorpe's  drawing.  Everything,  therefore,  tends  to  prove 
that  the  whole  house  was  ouilt  at  the  same  time. 
Duchess  Cassandra  tells  us  that  the  stone  was  brought 
from  Ancaster,  and  that  the  same  pack-horses  which 
brought  it  took  back  Sir  Francis's  coal  in  exchange. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  got  his  stone  for  nothing,  me 
says,  and  that  labour  was  much  cheaper  in  those  days, 
the  house  cost  Sir  Francis  X80,000. 

The  external  treatment  is  of  pronounced  classic 
character,  with  plenty  of  pilasters  and  bold  cornices. 
There  are  a  number  of  circular  niches  containing  busts 
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of  classic  pereonageB  such  as  Virgil,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Diana.  The  master-workmen  out  of  Italy  were  presum- 
ably familiar  with  these  celehrities,  and  so  might  have 
been  Mr.  Robert  Smythson,  gent.,  but  the  ordinary 
English  workman  must  have  been  rather  puzzled  by 
them,  and  perhaps  secretly  relieved  when  he  heard 
that  a  shipload  of  them  had  gone  down,  an  accident 
that  is  said  to  account  for  some  of  the  niches  being 
empty.  But,  pace  Duchess  Cassandra,  a  good  dcM 
more  assistance  in  En^ish  houses  came  from  the 
Dutch  than  the  Italians  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  building  accounts,  which 
are  some  day  to  be  published,  showed  that  Holland  rather 
than  Italy  was  the  source  whence  some  of  the  lower  work 
was  derived  (in  spite  of  the  gondola  rings  which  adorn 
the  bases  of  some  of  the  pilastere),  as  it  certainly  was  the 
place  where  the  curly  gables  of  the  pavilions  had  their 
origin. 


Hardwick  Hall." 


Hai*dwick  Hall  is  a  building  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  student  of  English  domestic  architecture,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  good  example  of  one  manner  of  the 
Elizabethan  designers,  and  it  has  undergone  no  very 
serious  alterations  since  it  was  built.  It  has  suffered, 
like  most  houses  of  that  time,  from  age  and  from  the 
changing  fashions  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  such  changes 
as  it  has  experienced  have  been  in  comparatively  small 
matters,  so  that  in  the  general  disposition  of  i^  plan 
and  in  its  external  appearance  it  remains  to-day  very 
much  the  same  as  when  the  eye  of  its  founder,  Bess  of 
Hardwick,  last  fell  upon  it.  This  Bess  of  Hardwick  was  a 
notable  personage,  a  woman  of  great  ability  and  strong 
■will,  and  being  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  she  left 
her  mark  upon  the  times  in  the  shape  of  several  large 
houses,  of  which  this  is  one,  and  the  only  one  surviving 
the  others  being  Chatsworth — which  has  been  rebuilt — 

■  Read  >t  H«rdwick,  July  Zfth,  1901 . 
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and  Oldcotes.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hardwick  of 
Hardwick,  and  was  born  in  the  oid  hall,  the  ruins  of  which 
Btill  remain  in  front  of  the  present  house,  near  the  laxjw  of 
the  hilL  That  she  was  a  woman  of  great  ability  and  per- 
sonal attractions  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  she 
married  four  husbands  and  survived  the  last.  Her  first 
husband  was  Bobert  Barley  of  Barley.  Her  secoad  was 
Sir  William  Cavendish  of  Chatsworth,  ancestor  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  owner  of  Hardwick. 
The  third  was  Sir  William  St.  Loe,  and  her  fourth  was 
George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  after  her  marriage 
to  the  last-named  that  she  built  Hardwick  Hall,  since 
her  initials,  E.S.,  and  a  coronet  form  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  ornamental  balustrade  on  the  towers.  The  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  house  is  1576.  There  is  a 
chinmey-piece  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  dated  1588, 
another  in  the  dining-room  dated  1597,  and  the  door  of 
the  room  called  after  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  dated 
1599. 

The  new  hall  and  the  old  hfdl  stood  side  by  side,  and 
both  were  in  use  for  many  yeaxs.  The  old  hall  is, 
indeed,  not  much  older  than  the  new.  Much  of  it  has 
disappeared,  but  judging  by  what  remains,  its  general 
disposition  was  symmetrical ;  its  windows,  as  can  be  seen, 
are  muUioned  and  have  rectangular  lights;  its  whole 
appearance  points  to  a  date  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Tradition  gives  this  house  as  the 
birthplace  of  Bess  in  1520,  and  perhaps  a  careful  search 
might  reveal  indications  of  a  ouildmg  of  that  date. 
But  if  anything  of  it  still  survives,  it  certainly  would 
seem  as  though  the  old  house  had  been  modernized 
durii^  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
additional  proof  being  the  remains  of  a  plaster  frieze 
with  figures  modelled  in  reUef,  of  the  same  character  as 
the  frieze  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  new  house. 
Having  been  thus  brought  up  to  date,  the  old  house  was 
not  left  to  immediate  decay  in  consequence  of  the 
erection  of  its  rival,  for  we  learn  from  the  ingenious 
Mr,  Collins,  who  quotes  Bishop  Rennet's  Memoirs  of  the 
Cavendish  Family/,  in  his  account  of  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  given  in  his  Pe^erage,  that  one  room  was  of 
such  exact  proportions  and  such  convenient  lights  that 
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it  had  been  thought  fit  for  a  pattern  for  a  room  in 
Blenheim  House.  It  would  be,  therefore,  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century  before  the  old  house  fell  to  ruin, 

xt  is  not  unlikely  that  the  older  house  was  the  more 
comfortable  of  the  two ;  for  Hardwick  Hall  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  model  of  convenient  planning.  It 
belongs  to  that  species  of  house  of  which  a  large  number 
were  built  in  Elizabeth's  days — a  house  designed  as  an 
exercise  in  symmetry  rather  than  as  a  dwelling.  True, 
it  contains  the  apartments  which  were  then  considered 
essential,  but  they  are  arranged  with  less  than  the  usual 
care  to  secure  comfort  and  convenience.  What  must 
strike  everyone  who  first  sees  Hardwick  is  the  great 
size  and  number  of  the  windows.  This  has  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  jiugle,  "  Hardwick  Hall,  more  glass  than 
waU."  It  is  a  fault  common  to  many  of  the  houses  of 
the  time  and  one  which  Lord  Bacon  protested  against  in 
his  oft-quoted  complaint  that  "  you  shall  sometimes  have 
fair  houses  so  fiill  of  glass  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to 
become  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  cold."  The  fact  that 
windows  were  so  large  and  plentiful  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  significance,  for  it  emphasizes 
the  complete  change  which  had  come  over  house- 
planning  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  earlier  windows  were  somewhat  jealously  intro- 
duced, especially  on  outer  walls,  for  the  necessity  for 
defensive  precautions  had  then  hardly  ceased.  Here,  at 
Hardwick,  however,  no  thought  of  defence  is  apparent ; 
everjrthing  is  done  to  procure  the  largest  amount  of  light 
and  air.  The  windows,  in  faet,  are  overdone ;  they 
make  the  circuit  of  the  walls  with  relentless  symmetry, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  have  been  blocked  up  inside,  m 
order  to  render  the  rooms  habitable.  Some  of  them 
were  shams  from  the  outset,  and  have  fireplaces  against 
them,  whilst  others  are  crossed  by  floors,  so  that  the 
lower  lights  belong  to  one  story  and  the  upper  to 
another.  That  is  what  comes  from  trying  to  carry 
out  a  preconceived  idea — namely,  that  of  absolute 
symmetry — instead  of  making  the  convenience  of  the 
house  the  first  consideration. 

The  room  called  after  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  is 
situated  high  up  on  the  second  floor,  in  one  of  the  pro- 
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jecting  turrets,  has  three  of  its  sides  on  the  exterior 
fiUed  with  windows ;  on  the  inside,  however,  only  one 
side  is  lighted,  the  fireplace  occupying  the  second  side 
and  the  oed  the  third.  The  room  ia  called  after  Mary 
and  has  the  arms  of  Scotland  over  the  door,  but  there  is 
no  I'ecord  of  the  ex€ict  length  of  her  residence  tn  semi- 
captivity  in  this  house.  She  was  for  seventeen  years 
under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  time  her  attrac- 
tions bade  fair  to  rival  those  of  the  redoubtable  Bess 
herself,  so  that,  according  to  old  Fuller,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  inquired  of  the  Countess  how  her  guest  did, 
that  lady  replied,  "  Madam,  she  cannot  do  ill  while  she  is 
with  my  husband,  and  I  begin  to  grow  jealoiis,  they  are 
so  great  together."  Fuller  adds  that  in  consequence 
of  this  intimation  Elizabeth,  who  disliked  anything 
.approaching  to  a  friendship  between  Mary  and  so  great 
a  peer,  gave  her  into  the  custody  of  others.  Mary  was 
beheaded  in  1587,  and  as  the  door  of  her  room  is  dated 
1599,  the  probability  ia  that  it  was  adorned  in  her 
memory,  evidently  not  for  her  own  proper  delectation. 

But  leaving  the  gossip  of  history,  let  us  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  architectural  character  of  the 
building.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
symmetrical  character  of  the  plan.  The  house  consists 
of  a  large  oblong  with  two  projecting  turrets  on  each  of 
the  long  faces,  and  one  on  each  of  the  short  faces.  The 
door,  as  usual,  is  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides, 
but  the  hall  into  which  it  gives  access  is  not  disposed  in 
the  fashion  which  had  been  customary  up  to  this  period, 
and  which  still  prevailed  in  most  Elizabethan  houses. 
That  fashion  is  followed  in  the  halls  of  colleges.  It  placed 
the  hall  lengthways  with  the  building.  At  the  entrance 
-end  a  strip  was  cut  off  by  a  screen  and  became  a  passage 
called  the  "  screens."  The  front  door  was  at  one  end  of 
this  passage,  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  in  one  side  of  it, 
and  the  doors  to  the  buttery  aud  kitchen  department 
were  in  the  other.  The  hall  was  lighted  by  windows 
along  the  sides,  and  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  screen 
was  the  dais  with  its  bay-window,  and  beyond  this  end 
were  the  family  rooms. 
At  Hardwick  the  hall,  instead  of  being  placed  length- 
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ways  with  the  building,  goes  across  it  from  side  to  side ; 
instead  of  being  lighted  down  the  sides,  it  is  lighteH 
at  the  ends  ;  the  front  door,  instead  of  being  in  the  end 
of  the  "screens,"  is  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  them; 
while  at  the  ends  were  the  doors  to  the  servants'  depart- 
ment, and  also  the  buttery  hatch — all  of  which  are  now 
built  up.  This  unusual  dispositlonmay  not  seem  of  much 
importance,  and  it  may  be  said  that  although  the  hall 
lies  differently  in  relation  to  the  house,  yet  all  the  usual 
features  are  there — the  screens,  the  buttery  hatch,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  difference  of  arrangement  nevertheless 
is  indicative  of  a  momentous  change,  and  one  which 
distinguishes  mediaeval  houses  from  modern.  Up  to 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  even  James  I.,  the  hall  was  the 
centre  of  the  family  life  ;  it  lay  between  the  family  rooms 
and  those  devoted  to  the  servants.  The  dais  end,  with 
its  bay-window,  was  i-eserved  for  the  family,  and  there 
they  dined.  Adjacent  to  this  end  were  the  parlour  and 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  bedrooms  and  other  principal 
chambers.  But  already  the  custom  of  dining  in  the  hall 
was  falling  into  desuetude ;  the  family  sought  smaller 
and  more  private  rooms.  With  their  withdrawal  the 
character  of  the  hall  changed,  and  it  tended  to  become 
no  longer  a  living-room,  but  an  entrance-hall  or  vestibule 
for  passing  traffic.  This  alteration  of  character  became 
thoroughly  established  in  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones,  and 
has  remained  to  the  present  day.  One  of  the  tests  of 
the  age  of  a  house  is  the  disposition  of  its  hall.  In 
mediaeval  times  it  was  a  living-room  ;  in  modern  times  it 
is  a  vestibule.  The  hall  at  Haidwick,  owing  to  its  plan, 
is  leaving  the  mediaeval  type  and  approaching  the  modern. 
It  may  have  had  a  dais,  but  prot^bly  not.  Even  if  it 
had,  that  end  had  not  the  snug  feeling  of  the  old- 
_  fashioned  arrangement,  with  its  bay-window  and  the 
fireplace  fairly  close  to  the  seats  of  the  chief  personages. 
It  must  have  been  somewhat  uncomfortable,  as  on  each 
side  of  that  end  is  a  passage  leading  to  a  principal  stair- 
case. I  have  said  "  stiiircase,"  but,  indeed,  Hardwick 
may  be  said  to  have  no  staircase ;  it  has  instead  long 
flights  of  steps.  By  "  staircase "  is  meant  a  special 
feature,  either  of  wood  or  stone,  such  as  is  the  pride  of 
most  Elizabethan  houses.     There  were  very  few  stone 
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staircases  in  ED£;liBh  hous^  of  this  period.  Bui^iley 
House  has,  so  for  as  I  koow,  the  only  eood  example. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  splendid  wooden  staircases, 
and  in  a  house  of  the  pretensions  of  Hardwick  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  a  particularly  fine  specimen.  But 
throughout  the  house  the  detail  is  disappointing ;  every- 
thing IS  large  and  coarse,  including  chimney-pieces  and 
doorways.  It  is  rather  in  its  general  disposition  and  the 
size  of  ita  rooms  that  Hardwick  is  interesting,  for  when 
one  comes  to  examine  the  work  clos^y  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  fancy  and  fertility  of  design  which 
distinguishes  the  better  class  of  work  of  that  period. 
But  iJthough  the  means  of  getting  upstairs  are  not  very 
interesting,  there  are  some  fine  rooms  to  go  to.  There 
seem  to  be  no  fiuuily  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  unless 
they  have  been  turned  from  their  original  purpose.  All 
the  principal  apartments  are  on  the  upper  floors,  and  as 
each  story  is  unusually  lofty  the  whole  height  of  the 
buUding  is  much  greater  than  was  commonly  the  case. 
The  hall  itself  is  two  stories  high,  and  the  only  access 
from  one  half  of  the  house  to  the  other  on  the  first  floor 
lies  across  the  gallery  over  the  screena  The  principal 
rooms  on  this  floor  are  those  now  called  the  dining  and 
drawiag-rooma  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  few 
bedrooms  and  various  small  apartments  contrived  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  The  finest  apartments,  however, 
are  on  the  second  or  top  floor,  where  are  the  presence- 
chamber  and  library  and  the  long  gallery,  besides  a  fijie 
bedroom  and  the  room  named  after  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Above  these  rooms  and  partly  in  the  roof  are  a  number 
of  subsidiary  bedrooms.  The  presence-chamber  is  a  large 
and  lofty  room  with  a  very  deep  frieze  of  modelled  and 
coloured  plaster  work,  representmg  hunting  scenes.  The 
quality  of  the  work  is  not  very  high  compared  with  what 
was  being  done  in  Italy  and  France  at  the  same  time ;  but 
it  has  considerable  vigour,  and  imparts  a  fine  and  stately 
character  to  the  room.  Over  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
library  adjoining  is  an  alabaster  panel  of  very  consider- 
able merit,  representing  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The 
long  gallery  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  east  side 
of  the  house  and  is  a  lofty  and  handsome  room.  It  is 
the    only  apartment  which  retains  its   original  ceiling, 
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aud  as  the  ceilingB  of  Elizabethan  houses  exhibited  aonae 
of  the  meet  original  and  attractive  work  of  the  period, 
Hardwick  suflers  much  from  their  abeence.  This 
particular  ceiling,  however,  has  no  special  claim  to 
admiration  ;  it  is  one  of  the  plainest  and  least  interesting 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  this  respect  it  is  only  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  detail  of  the  house.  The 
long  gallery  was  one  of  the  characteristi«  features  of  an 
Elizabethtui  house.  The  longer  the  better,  designers  of 
the  day  used  to  think,  and  although  this  is  of  consider- 
a.ble  length,  being  166  feet  long,  there  were  several 
houses  in  which  the  gallery  was  longer  still,  reaching  to  as 
much  as  200  and  250  feet.  The  rigid  symmetry  of  the 
external  treatment  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  ia  as 
complete  in  its  way  as  that  of  Wollaton,  but  the  latter 
house  derived  more  than  symmetiy  from  the  classic  pro- 
clivities of  the  day.  It  also  obtained  the  pilasters  and 
niches  with  which  its  walls  are  adorned.  Hardwick  has 
none  of  these  and  is  an  example  of  the  fiict  that  they 
were  by  no  means  a  necessary,  although  they  were  a  very 
constant  ingredient  in  the  design  of  the  period.  The 
treatment  of  the  windows  here  resembles  in  some  degree 
that  employed  at  Wollaton,  or  rather,  one  should  say, 
Wollaton  followed  Hardwick  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
both  places  there  is  a  proiectiug  moulding  or  architrave, 
which  makes  a  framework  round  the  window  and  rests 
at  the  bottom  upon  a  projecting  sill,  which  is  supported 
by  small  brackets.  The  mouldings  of  the  jambs,  mullions, 
and  transomes,  however,  differ  in  the  two  examples. 
The  cornices  which  divide  the  various  floors  have  omy  a 
general  resemblance,  and  the  balustrade  which  crowns 
the  walls  is  as  meagre  in  the  one  house  as  the  other. 
The  finish  of  the  turrets  here  is  not  so  ambitious  as  at 
Wollaton,  as  instead  of  an  elaborate  curly  gable,  there 
are  only  the  Countess's  initials  and  coronet  supported  by 
a  Dutch  flourish,  a  humble  member  of  the  same  family 
which  is  so  conspicuous  on  the  towers  at  Wollaton. 
There  are  at  Hardwick  valuable  accessory  features  which 
are  now  wanting  at  Wollaton,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the 
houses  of  that  time  which  have  come  down  to  us,  viz.  the 
garden  walls  and  lodge.  The  lodge  was  almost  as  much 
-a  part  of  an  EKzabethan  home  as  the  great  hall  and  long 
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gallery,  but  being  of  small  size  and  detached  fi-om  the 
main  ouilding,  it  has  in  the  majority  of  cases  been  swept 
away  in  favour  of  some  kind  of  landscape-gai'den  effect. 
Happily  it  has  escaped  in  this  instance,  and  remains, 
together  with  its  supporting  walls,  as  an  example  not 
oiuy  of  the  manner  of  laying  out  the  approach  to  an 
Elizabethan  house,  but  also  of  the  quaint  and  sometimes 
unworkmanlike  way  in  which  artificers  treated  their 
materials.  In  looking  at  the  lay-out  of  Hardwick,  the 
visitor  must  beware  of  confusing  the  original  arrangement 
with  the  excellent  garden  laid  out  by  Lady  Louisa 
Egerton,  on  the  south  side,  which,  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
has  assumed  an  appearance  admirably  in  keeping  'with 
the  house.  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  leave  the  domain  of 
architecture  for  an  instant  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
amount  and  excellent  preservation  of  the  tapestry  which 
clothes  the  walls  and  vividly  illustrates  this  method  ot 
decorating  them,  and  also  to  the  interesting  furniture 
which  survives  in  considerable  quantity.  These  two 
things  reconcile  one  to  the  absence  of  fascinating  archi- 
tectural detail,  and  help  to  make  Hardwick  one  of  the 
fine  examples  of  a  large  Elizabethan  house. 
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ffondrfnits  at  jnteHnQS  of  tfit  Iftopal  Anfiitalosftal 
instfttttt. 

ANNUAL  MEETIHQ  AT  NOTTINGHAU. 
Jalj  23rd  to  3nlj  SOtb. 
PratideiU  of  tKe  Meeting. — The  Rifht  Hon.  Lord  Hankesbary, 

r.s.A. 

Tiee-Prendents  of  the  Meeting.— E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq.,  G.6., 
F.S.A.;  Robert  Et&hb,  Esq.,  J.P. ;.  the  Kev.  Jaoies  Oow, 
U.A..,  Litt.D. ;  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  V.P.8.A. 

Director.— E.  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Local  Secretary.— Gt.  Horiy  WaDis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Meeting  Secretary. — C.  K.  Peers,  Esq.,  If.A.,  F.S.A. 


Tnasdaj,  Jaly  23rd. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  began  at  noon,  with  a  reception 
hj  the  Major  (Mr.  F.  B.  Radford)  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
^change. 

The  Matok  said  that  he  had  mnoh  pleasure  io  welcoming  the 
Institute  to  Nottingham.  Nottingham  men  were  prond  of  their  city 
and  its  associations,  not  only  for  its  historical  importAnce  in  ancient 
tiroes,  but  also  for  its  growth  and  prosperity  at  the  present  day. 
They  conld  claim  many  distingniahed  names  as  natives  of  their  city 
and  ite  neigh  bo  nrhood — Granmer,  who  was  bom  and  lived  a  few 
miles  away,  Ireton  and  Whatley,  two  of  Cromwell's  generals,  while 
the  family  of  Cromwell  himself  came  from  a  Nottingham  shire  villiwe, 
Lord  Byron,  Dartrin,  Earl  Howe,  William  Lee,  inventor  of  the 
stocking  frame,  and  many  more.  Though  many  of  the  ancient 
fetttures  of  Nottingham  had  vanished,  they  did  their  best  to  preserve 
in  tl)e  city  every  relic  of  past  times,  and  he  hoped  that  the  visit  of  the 
Institate  wonld  help  them  in  their  endeavoars,  by  increasing  among 
Nottinghamshire  men  an  interest  in  their  local  antiquities. 

LORO  HiWKESBUKT,  h&ving  taken  the  chair,  delivered  the 
Presidential  address. 

It  gave  him  great  pleasure,  be  said,  to  attend  the  meeting.  He 
conld  assure  them  that  he  felt  highly  flattered  when  the  desire  was 
expressed  that  he  should  preside  on  this  occasion.  Thaogh  there 
were  many  Nottinghamshire  men  who  wonld  have  performed  the 
duties  better  than  he  conld  hope  to  do,  there  was  no  one  who  more 
readily  seconded  the  welcome  the  Mayor  had  given  the  Institute  on 
their  visit  to  Nottingham  and  his  (the  speaker's)  native  county. 
Nottinghamshire  was  rich  in  archaeological  treasures,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  food  for  the  historian.  They  in  this  county  had  the 
advantage  of  a  connty  historian — an  advautage  few  other  counties 
had.     Dr.   Thoroton's    work   wss   a  valuable    one,  bat    there    yet 
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Temained  mock  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Thoroton  was  « 
South  Nottin^hunshtre  man,  and  in  his  dftjs,  as  now,  "  the  ailrer 
Trent  (u  Shakespeare  said  of  another  part  of  the  rirer'a  oonrae) 
came  oraakiDg  in,"  and  divided  the  coont^  almost  into  two,  south 
Ifottinghamahire  going  very  much  with  Iwieestershire,  and  the  norA 
with  soath  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbonring  conntj  of  Derbjahtre. 
Conld  thej  wonder,  then,  that  Dr.  ThoFOton  did  not  know  bo  mach  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  conntj  as  he  did  of  the  viliagea  aroaud  his 
own  home  ?  Reoently  a  local  society  had  been  foanded  in 
Nottingham,  and  by  the  nnanimons  wiah  of  its  first  memben  it  had 
been  named  after  Dr.  Tboroton.  He  believed  this  society,  which  be 
hoped  without  vanity  he  might  look  npon  in  a  sense  as  a  child  of  bis 
own,  was  doing,  and  wonld  continue  to  do,  good  work  in  recording 
the  history  of  the  coanty.  Fortnniitely  a  good  deal  had  been  done  in 
regard  to  pariah  registers  by  Dr.  Marshall,  who  had  transcribed  and 
poblished  qnite  a  number  of  them.  Nottinghamshire  was  rich  in  the 
number  of  its  monastic  honses,  and  thoagh  in  many  CKses  not  lanch 
remained,  a  great  deal  of  ieterest  attached  to  them  all.  They  were 
chiefly  sitDat«d  in  the  north  of  the  conntj  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Forest,  the  merry  greenwood  probably  pi-oving  an  attraction,  aa  it 
had  done  since,  for  residential  jmrposes.  For  the  bensGt  of  those 
members  who  were  in  Nottingham  for  the  first  time  he  wonld 
enumerate  them.  There  were  89  of  them,  including  the  smaller 
houses,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  cells,  13  being  honses  of  importance. 
Five  were  Angnstinian,  namely,  Felley  (foanded  in  1156),  Newstead 
(1170),  Shelford  Priory  (founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.), 
Thni^arton  (1180),  and  ■Worksop  (1102-3)  ;  two  Benedictine  :  Blyth 
(1088),  and  Walliugwells  (foanded  in  the  time  of  Stephen);  one 
CarthnsiaD:  Beanvale  (1338);  one  Cistercian:  Rufford  Abbey 
(foanded  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  1143  for  monks  brought  from 
Bievanis)  ;  one  Claniac :  Lenton  Priory  (fonnded  by  William 
Peverell  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  I.'s  reign);  one  Gilbertine : 
Hatteraey  (before  1192) ;  two  Premonstratenaian  :  Brodholme 
(founded  in  Stephen's  reign),  and  Welbcck  Abbey  (1153).  Of  smiUler 
bouses  there  were  the  following : — Bingham,  Bradebnak  (Oonalston), 
Clifton,  Fiakerton- on- Trent,  Marshe,  Newark,  Nottingham  (eight 
houses),  Bodyngton,  Sibthorpe,  Sonthwell,  Stoke-by- Newark,  and 
Tuzfoid. 

In  conclusion  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Institute  would  spend 
a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  week. 

The  Pbbsiuent  or  thb  Institute,  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  his  reception  of  the  members  of  the 
institute,  aaid  that  they  were  delighted  to  come  to  this,  one  of  the 
moat  famous  of  English  towns,  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
had  bpen  not  merely  a  proaperous  English  connty  town,  but  had 
taken  part  in  almost  every  torn  of  English  hiatory.  They  were 
hoping  to  have  a  very  enjoyable  week,  and  to  collect  for  future 
publication  a  great  deal  of  Tsloable  matter  in  the  course  of  their 
excnrsiona  and  evening  meetings.  He  had  been  asked  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  exhibition  of  the  city  maces  and  plate,  lent  by  the 
oonrtesy  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  as  were  also  the  early  deeds 
and  charters  which  they  saw  before  them.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  one  most  interesting  exhibit,  the  only  known  example  of 
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a  Tork  gradual,  most  kindly  lent  by  Ur.  James  Ward,  and  they  were 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Fellowa  for  several  raloable  mannscripte. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bbakrool'  baring  seconded  tbe  vote  of  thanks,  it  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  suitably  acknowledged  hy  the  Mayor. 

Jadge  Bavlis  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaitc 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Hairkesbory  for  presiding  at  tbe 
meeting.  Tbe  resolntion  was  put  to  tbe  meeting  by  Sir  Heury 
Hanorth  and  carried,  nnd  the  proceedings  terminated. 

After  loncbeon  at  the  "George"  Hotel,  tlie  headquarters  for  the 
week,  the  members  walked  to  St.  Mary's  church,  where  Mr.  W. 
Stevensu.n  gave  an  account  of  the  bailding  and  ils  history  as 
follows : 

The  early  history  of  tliia  church,  like  many  other  institutions  of 
this  ancient  city,  is  lost  in  tbe  mists  uE  time.  In  Edward  tbe  Con- 
fessor's time,  and  nnqoestionabty  long  before,  it  was  a  wealthy 
fonndatioii  endowed  with  land  and  houses  in  tlie  diimt'sne  of  the  King. 
In  tbe  later  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  rectory  was  in  the 
holding  of  Aitard  the  jiriest,  when  the  chnrch  and  all  its  belongings 
were  recorded  in  Domesday  as  being  woith  one  hniidi-ed  sliillingj. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  in  early  times  it  miuist<ri-ed  to  the  adjoining 
manors  oF  tho  castle  and  Sneinton,  which  combined  formed  the 
central  wapentake  of  the  county. 

The  fact  of  the  town  being  chosen  as  the  metropolis  of  a  county 
stamps  it  as  a  place  of  early  importance,  one  in  which  this  chorcli 
conid  not  fail  to  have  a  full  shai-e.  With  the  Norman  Conquest 
came  a  change  of  ownership — this  lordship  of  the  old  English  Kings 
became  the  lor.iship  of  a.  Normnn  vassal,  William  Peverell,  who 
founded  the  alien  priory  of  Lentun,  a  mile  or  fo  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  as  part  of  its  endowment  gave  this  diofcb,  by  consent  of 
Henry  I.,  with  its  lands,  tithes,  and  appurtenances.  The  current  of 
its  history  was  hei*  turned,  and  for  fully  four  hundred  years  this 
church, with  the  chui'ches  and  cliapels  in  the  ad  joining  manors,  wasin 
the  "dead  hands"  of  the  prior  and  convent.  'i'Lis,  tbe  richest,  they 
took  to  theniFelves,  and  reduced  the  rectory  to  a  vicarage. 

The  earliest  vicar  1  am  able  to  refer  to  is  Jofaannes  de  Ely,  in  1290, 
but  it  was  a  vicarage  before  1234.  The  last  of  tbe  long  line  of  Priors 
of  Lienton,  patrons  and  rectors  of  this  church,  was  Nicholas  Heth, 
who,  with  hJH  brethren,  was  hnnged  on  the  gnllows  of  Nottingham 
iu  1538  tor  the  part  they  had  played  in  tbe  great  revolt  of  tbe  north 
called  "  tbe  Pilgrimap^e  of  Grsce."  The  priory,  with  all  its  property, 
escheated  to  King  Henry  VIII.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  sold  tbe 
patronage  and  tbe  rectorial  property  into  lay  hands,  since  which  ibe 
tithes  have  been  commuted  into  real  estate.  So  ends  the  etory  of 
the  financiul  reverses  of  this  ancient  chnrch.  The  town,  trom  being 
the  seat  of  a  castle,  sutTered  in  the  troubled  times  of  King  Stephen 
and  Henry  II.  It  was  burnt  and  pillaged  in  114U,  when  it  is 
recorded  that  tbe  churches  were  burnt  along  witli  a  great  number  of 
tbe  inhabilHnts  who  had  taken  refugo  therein.  There  are  some  deep 
caves  in  the  rock  under  the  church,  partly'  accessible  to-day.  It  was 
again  burnt  in  1153,  and  a  third  time  in  1174. 

We  have  evidence  of  an  arcaded  church  in  stone  being  bnilt  abont 
1175,  and  the  I'ebuilding  of  an  arcaded  portion  of  it  abont  a  century 
later,  in  the  existence  of  some  late  Norman  capitals  found  iu  the 
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foaodatioiis  of  the  church  some  years  ago,  and  the  remains  of  an 
Earlj'  English  colamn,  which  yon  may  see  in  the  base  of  one  of  the 
piers  of  the  north  arcade.  These  early  churches  are-  further  repre- 
HenCed  in  the  top  coarse  of  the  foiuidations  of  the  present  nave  and 
transept  walls.  This  course,  whioh  forms  a  seat  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  walls,  is  capped  with  Norman  and  Early  English  incised  cofSn 
slabs,  Lbe  designs  of  which  may  be  largely  recovered.  We  are 
wholly  without  doconientary  evidence  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  present  church. 

John  Leiand,  the  antiquary,  was  in  this  church  in  1540,  and  the 
following  appears  in  his  iLinerarij: — "The  church  of  St,  Mary  is 
excellent  new  and  uniform  in  work,  and  so  many  fair  windows  in 
it  that  no  artificer  can  imagine  to  set  more."  You  will  notice  that 
the  capitals  at  the  springing  of  the  arches,  such  prominent  features 
duriog  the  Norman,  Karly  English,  and  Decorated  periods,  show  signs 
of  decadence.  You  will  ulso  notice  that  the  arch-moulds  in  part  are 
continuous,  uninterrnpted  by  an  impost,  down  the  columns. 

The  church,  eicept  the  restored  portions,  is  built  of  local  stone, 
identical  witb  that  turnished  by  the  old  qnairies  in  thii  Town  Wood 
at  Gedling,  a  neighbouring  village.  It  is  a  sandt^tone  of  the  saliue 
beds  of  the  New  Ked  Sandstone,  which  in  this  part  of  Euglaud 
reposes  upon  the  Upper  Eunter  Sandstone,  or  pebble  beds,  which 
constitate  the  rock  of  Nottingham.  As  a  building  stone  it  is  not 
quai'ried  in  the  conntj  at  the  present  time. 

A  controversy  had  long  exisied  with  regard  to  the  chancel,  the 
details  oi' which,  though  evidently  by  the  same  architect,  were  very 
poor.  Some  advance  the  opinion  that  it  is  later  than  tbe  west  part 
of  the  charch.  I  submit  that  they  overlook  the  fact  that  the  bodyof 
thL'  church  would  be  erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  country  gentry 
and  tbe  princely  merchants  of  the  town,  whereas  the  erection  of 
tbe  chancel  would  be  dependent  upon  the  patron  and  rector,  the 
Prior  ol  Lenton.  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong  in  laying  the 
poverty  of  the  chancel  at  the  door  of  the  Prior  of  Lenton.  You  will 
notice  there  are  no  sedilia,  piecina,  aumbry,  credence,  or  Easter 
sepulchre  in  the  church. 

Oor  knowledge  of  the  chantries  in  this  church  is  limited;  that  of 
William  de  Amys,  a  gi-eat  merchant  of  the  town,  was  founded  in  the 
former  church.  The  n  on  hern  bay  of  the  norlh  transept  is  held  to 
have  been  its  chape!  in  tbe  present  church.  We  Lave  no  evidence 
that  connects  any  chantiies  with  the  south  transept. 

Inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  afrsgmcntof  Ecnlpture 
in  alabaster.  The  subject  is  a  pope  consecrating  a  bishop.  It  was 
foand  beneath  tho  floor  of  the  church  tome  years  ago,  and  is  nc  doubt 
a.  portion  of  tho  original  reredos.  Nottingham  wais  an  important 
centre  for  sculptoi's  in  alabaster,  und  a  large  business  was  done  all 
over  the  country ;  the  stone  could  be  readily  obtained  from 
Chellaston,  Derbyshire,  by  boats  down  the  Trent.  Little  can  be  said 
of  the  contents  of  the  church.  The  iconoclasts  of  the  last  centuiy 
destroyed  the  tombs  spared  by  the  fanatics  ot  the  Civil  War,  of  which 
Nottingham  was  an  important  centre,  and  tho  churrh  has  passed 
through  the  lire  of  a,  number  of  "  res  to  rations,"  each  in  its  turn  being 
deemed  an  improvement. 

The  tomb  in  the  south  transept  has  a  canopy  of  the  same  design  as 
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tiie  front  of  the  soath  porch.  The  recambeot  fignre  renuuns ;  but 
th«  ftltar  tomb,  with  ita  iniicription  to  John  Salmon  sod  Agnt-s  hit 
wife,  recorded  elsewhere  as  benefactors  to  this  chnrcb,  has  f^mt. 
The  tomb  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  transept  is  a  verj  beaotifnl 
piece  of  ooatly  work.  It  is  considered  to  be  lal«r  than  the  chnreh, 
and  to  be  an  insertion  in  the  wall. 

Here  the  altar  tomb  remains,  secarelj  fixed,  witli  its  beantifnlly 
acnlplnred  alabaster  front  and  ends  and  its  massive  raarblo  top, 
which  has  been  cnt  back  abont  three  inches  to  accoiiimodiit«  some 
former  pewa.  Originally  this  slab  was  inlaid  with  a  Flemish  brass 
and  bore  the  effigies  of  a  civilian  and  his  wife,  but  the  braes  had  been 
ramoved  before  the  first  drawing  of  the  tomb  was  made,  soon  after 
the  Civil  War.  This  tomb  is  practicftll;  proved  to  have  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  TharlHod,  a  merchaDt  prince,  and  his 
wife,  who  reirided  at  Thnrland  HbII  ia  this  parinh  and  were  baried 
in  this  church.  He  fnouded  tv  oonnW  family,  the  last  member  of 
which  came  nnder  the  displeasoro  oE  Lord  Cecil,  the  greet  minister 
of  QaecD  Elisabeth,  as  a  daogerons  papist  at  the  time  of  the 
Babingtoii  conspiracy. 

Another  beaatifal  bat  nnknown  altar  tomb  stood  detached  in  the 
centre  of  the  north  transept.  Its  mntilated  recnmbent  etfigy  is  now 
in  the  north  aiflle,  after  enduring  years  of  exposnre  in  the  chnrcfayftrd 
and  in  the  vicar's  garden.  It  was  specially  noticed  in  its  perfect 
state  by  Dr.  Richard  Poconk,  Bishop  of  Meatb,  wheo  he  visited  this 
charch  in  May,  1761,  and  made  a  drawing  of  the  remarkable 
headdress  of  the  figure. 

The  first  and  second  Earln  of  Clare,  who  figared  on  the  side  of 
the  King  in  the  Civil  War,  are  bnried  in  the  east  side  of  the  eoath 
transept.  Their  gi'eat  tomb,  placed  north  and  south,  with  its  am 
and  four  obelisks,  is  gone,  and  the  inscribed  panels  now  fixed  as 
tablets  on  the  immediate  east  wall, 

The  chancel  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Chambre, 
Karl  of  Meath,  1715,  and  of  the  Hon.  Margaret  MiddletoQ,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Sir  Hugh  Uiddleton  ;  she  lived  on  an  annnity 
from  the  New  River  Company,  and  died  in  1778,  i^ed  one 
hundred  years. 

The  font  bears  an  insci'iptiun  in  Greek,  readable  backwards  and 
forwards,  translated,  "  Wash  awsy  thy  sin,  wash  not  thy  face  only." 

The  west  end  of  the  chnrch  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1725,  in  the 
classic  style.  The  arcades  give  evidence  that  the  old  front  was 
leaning  or  falling  westward.  This  endured  to  my  time,  and  was 
taken  down  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  present  west 
end,  as  a  restoration  of  the  original  one,  dates  from  that  period. 

The  vaulting  of  the  tower  is  a  construction  designed  by  Ur. 
Stretton,  a  local  architect,  and  carried  out  in  lath-and-plaater, 
about  1820. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  attention  to  a  remarkable  earthen- 
ware headstone  that  has  stood  near  the  north-west  comer  of  thib 
church  for  nearly  two  hundred  yesrs,  and  is  as  fi«sh  and  sharp  in  its 
lettering  as  on  the  day  it  was  fixed.  It  has  been  made  in  two  halves 
and  pressed  together.  Horizontal  lines  were  drawn  across  the 
surface,  as  on  a  school  slate,  and  the  block  letters  were  rudely 
impreflssd  in  the  face  of  tho  plastic  body.     It  is  possibly  the  work  of 
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&  potter  of  the  old  town,  and  if<,  1  beliere,  the  only  example  ot  the 
kind  is  Eaplkod.     The  date  is  1714. 

Mr.  MiCKLiTHWAiTB  SKid  that  the  church  waa  a  fine  Bpecdmen  of  ft 
parish  church  of  HeniT  VII. 's  time,  and  waa  bnilt  aboot  the  Te«r 
1500. 

St.  Peter's  Church  wbh  next  visited,  and  here  Mr.  Robxbt  Etanb 
acted  as  gnide.     In  the  conrae  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  records  existing 
relating  to  this  interesting  chnrch,  one  of  the  three  chnrcbee  of  the 
three  parisbes  of  Nottingham.  It  is  evident,  from  what  can  now  be 
Been,  that  a  mnch  older  bnilding  existed  on  this  site.  I  refer  chiefly 
to  the  aoutb  arcade,  which  is  of  thirteenth  century  work.  Note  the 
second  pier  from  the  west,  which  is  a  massive  piece  of  masonry. 
From  this  point  remains  of  a  screen  were  fonnd  during  the  recent 
renewals  of  the  floor ;  the  remains  were  stnmpa  of  the  main  posts  of 
the  screen.  The  remaining  piers  of  the  sonth  srcade  are  of 
characteristic  detail  and  good  proportions.  Taming  to  the  northern 
arcade,  seversl  changes  have  been  made.  The  Early  English  work 
has  disappeared,  and  some  late  fonrteenth  century  work  is  snbstitntfd ; 
this,  again,  has  been  mntilated  by  the  erection  of  a  gallery,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  north  aisle  and  across  the  west  end  of  the 
nave ;  it  waa  removed  in  1864.  The  clearstory  windows  are  of  a 
debased  character,  the  former  ones  being  traceried  of  fifteenth 
century  date.  The  nave  roof  is  a  fine  example  of  the  period.  It  is 
said  tlut  the  Strelleys,  an  old  Derbyshire  end  Notts,  family,  were 
chiefly  couceraed  :□  bearing  the  cxwt  of  this  work,  daring  the  lifetime 
of  Archbishop  Kemp.  Sif  Robert  Strelley  married  Isabella,  a 
dangbtcr  of  the  house  of  Kemp.  Sh*e  died  in  March,  14b8.  The  roof 
of  the  sontli  aisle  is  of  similar  detail.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  recently  made  was  the  staircase  to  the  rood  loft. 
When  some  rather  loose  masonry  whs  removed,  some  of  the  apper  and 
lower  steps  were  found  intact.  The  intermediate  steps  have  been 
supplied  as  sow  seen.  To  the  left  on  the  top  landing  is  a  large  altar 
slab  set  np  on  end,  having  five  incised  crosses.  In  the  tower  there  is  ft 
well  constmcted  groined  ceiling;  over  the  opening  in  the  centre  ie  a 
covering  on  which  is  depicted  the  emblem  of  St.  Peter,  vix.,  the 
cross  keys  and  the  head  of  a  pastoral  staff.  A  few  remains  of  mural 
decoration,  chiefly  lettering,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  at  the  east 
and  of  the  south  aisle.  Deering  records  that  about  1730  a  vault  was 
being  formed  at  tho  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  for  the  Smith  family, 
when  ft  stone  coffin  waa  found,  and  slso  an  encaustic  tile  bearing  the 
^rnbols  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  bones  fonnd  in  this  excava- 
tion were  believed  to  bo  tbose  of  John  de  Plamptree,  founder  of  the 
hospital  bearing  that  name.  The  present  chancel  is.  as  will  be  seen,  a 
modem  restoration.  The  chancel  of  the  old  chnrch  was  destroyed 
during  the  civil  wars  at  the  time  when  Colonel  Hutchinson  wab 
Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle.  Another  chancel  was  bnilt  sood 
aft«r,  the  north  and  sonth  walls  projecting  in  ward  b  and  partly 
ooTering  the  piers  of  the  great  arch,  and  the  ceiling  ooming  nearly 
as  low  down  as  the  pier  caps;  and  when  this  building  was  removed 
the  foundations  of  the  original  chancel  were  discovered  and  the 
present  walls  erected  thereon.  The  Spiritual  Conrt  of  the  arch- 
deaconry was  held  np  to  a  recent  period  at  the  western  end  of  the 
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saatb  aisle.  Thia  court  was  fonnerly  held  in  the  chapel  of  All 
Saiots  on  the  site  of  the  present  vestry.  Of  the  tablets  tir  monu- 
ments there  is  but  little  to  be  said.  Amongst  them  will  be  fonnd 
one  to  William  Cressey,  a  judge  of  the  Kiug's  Bench,  Ireland,  who 
died  in  164!) ;  one  to  William  AyscouKh,  1719,  of  whom  Deering  says 
that  be  first  introdnc^d  printing  into  Nottingham  in  1710.  In  the 
restoration  of  the  Boor  of  the  church  a  few  years  ago  many  incised 
slabs  were  foand  covering  vaults  and  grarea.  A  oai-efnl  plan  of  these 
was  made,  and  a  copy  for  reference  now  hangs  in  the  vestry.  The 
dates  on  the  old  belU  were  1672,  1666,  1635,  16t<5,  These  betlx 
have  been  recaKt  since  1760.  The  sacramental  plate  is  not  very 
ancient,  but  quite  worthy  of  inspection.  This  reminds  me  that 
about  twenty-tliree  years  ago  my  late  friend,  George  Freeth, 
informed  me  that  he  had  seen  a  douoment  by  Trhicb,  in  Ifay, 
7  Ed.  VI.,  John  Colinson,  then  Major,  Sir  G.  Clifton,  and  other 
Kiug'fi  CommisKioners  delivered  ''  to  Nicholas  Cooke,  parson  of  the 
"parish  chnrch  of  St.  Peter,  Nottingham,  and  Thomas  Goldrynge 
"  and  Richard  Burton,  churchwardens,  two  chatices,  one  gilt,  the  other 
"  parcel  gylte  with  two  pattens  for  the  same  for  the  administration  of 
"  the  Holy  Communion,  and  also  five  bells  of  one  accord  and  a  saint's 
"  I>ell  all  hanging  in  the  steeple  of  the  SHOie  church  with  a  clock  in 
'*  the  same,  to  be  safely  kept  emploved,  anemlKsilli^d  and  unsold, 
"until  the  King's  majestie's  pleasure,"  There  are  some  interesting 
records  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  George,  date  about  1440, 
chiefly  accounts  of  the  Guild  ;  these  can  he  seen  in  the  vestry. 

Leaving  St.  Peter's,  a  short  walk  np  Uonndsgate,  passing  the 
charming  early,  eighteenth  century  buildings  of  Collins's  Hospital, 
brought  the  members  to  the  castle,  where,  on  the  upper  terrace,  close 
to  the  fine  seventeenth  century  mansion  of  the  Dnkes  of  Newcastle, 
which  was  burnt  iu  the  riots  of  1831,  and  now  in  its  restored 
condition  serves  as  the  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  of  the  city,  Mr, 
EuANL'KL  Gkedk,  F.S.A.,  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  site 
and  the  buildings  which  formerly  stood  on  it,  down  to  their 
destruction  in  ItiSl.  Mr.  Grt-en's  paper  is  printed  at  p.  365.  The 
day's  work  ended  with  a  visit  to  the  oaves  in  the  Herniitage  groonds, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Airs.  Leavers,  who  also  most  hospitably 
provided  tea  for  the  members.  The  caves,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Nottingham,  ai*  cut  in  an  outlying  spur  of  the  soft  local 
stone,  which  reachesits  highest  point  in  the  csstle  rock.  The  stone 
weathei'K  very  badly,  and  the  exjiosed  parts  of  the  caves  are  steadily 
worn  away ;  engravings  of  comparatively  recent  date  show  how  mach 
has  gone  within  the  last  fifty  yeai-s.  The  Hermitage  caves  contain  no 
features  to  which  a  pi-ecise  date  can  be  assigned  ;  one  of  them  has 
been  n  pigeon-house,  and  several  have  circular  shafts  in  the  roof, 
which  have  at  some  time  been  used  as  chimneys,  but  may  originally 
have  been  entrances.  Local  traditions  see  churches,  and  evet 
monastic  houses,  in  tbeir  remaina. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  wen  held  in  the  Exchange  Council 
Room,  Dr,  James  Gow,  hcadniiister  of  the  Nottingham  Grammar 
School,  and  headmaster  elect  of  WeKtminster  School,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arthi'r  F.  Leach,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  gave  an  account  of  the  ancient 
schools  of  Nottmg  ham  shire,  with  special  reference  to  those  of 
Southwell,  Newark,  and  Nottingham.     He  said  that  it  was  not  now 
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neceBsary  to  ai^ue  against  the  prevalent  idea  that  all  schools  hegan 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  Grammar  schools  were,  of  coarse, 
prentifal  before  that  time,  and  their  origin  was  the  Oharch.  Thera 
were  grammar  schools  at  Canterbnrj  within  fifty  years  of  the  coming 
of  Augastine.  Early  Echools  were  by  no  means  necessarily  connected 
with  monasteries  ;  there  were  plenty  of  monastic  schools,  bat  the 
monks  did  not  care  for  the  in  trod  act  ion  of  outsiders  to  their  honaes. 
The  Ci>llegiate  church  at  Southwell,  being  practically  one  of  the 
four  cathedi-als  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  was  by  canon  law 
obliged  to  keep  a  grammar  school,  and  the  official  charged  with  the 
maintennnco  of  the  BChool  was  called  a  chancellor.  Newark  School 
was  first  mentioned  in  1238,  although  it  was  n sua lly  considered  to 
have  been  fonnded  in  1-530.  Schoolmasters  in  early  times  seemed  to 
have  been  chosen  young;  it  was  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  a  man 
over  thirty  appointed  to  a  school.  The  method  of  teaching  was  not 
in  the  direction  of  "  sparing  the  rod,"  bat  on  the  other  hand  parents 
sometimes  complhined  of  the  nnmber  of  "remedies,"  i.e.  holidays, 
allowed.  The  ordinary  pay  of  a  grammar  school  master  was  £10. 
Sonthweli  School  was  not  abolished  by  Kdwai-d  VI.,  as  it  had 
previously  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII,,  and  had  been  by  him  re- 
established on  his  own  foundation.  Newark  School  was  enriched 
and  enlarged  by  an  additional  income  of  £i2  in  1530,  which  was  to 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  two  honest  secular  priests,  the  one 
to  teach  grammar,  the  other  plajnsong,  pricksong  and  descant.  The 
earliest  reference  to  Nottingham  Grammar  School  was  in  13ri2.  In 
1401  the  head-master,  Rohbrt  Fole,  sued  a  pai'ent  for  payment  of 
school  fees  at  the  rate  of  eightpence  per  qnsrter.  Mr,  Leach  con- 
cluded with  a  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  terra  "  free "  as 
applied  to  schools,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  free  school  waa 
obviously  one  in  which  no  fees  were  charged. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Rates,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  on  "  The  Chnrch 
Bella  of  Nottinghamshire,"  was  taken  as  read,  owing  to  the  lalenesa 
of  the  honr.     It  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 


Wednesday,  Jnly  24Fth. 

A  special  train  started  at  9.30  for  Southwell,  which  was  reached 
at  10  o'clock,  and  a  short  walk  uphill  brought  the  members  to  the 
mined  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alinster,  known  as  the 
Episcopal  Palsce,  but  more  correctly  the  Manor  Housr  of  the 
Archbishope  of  York.  In  the  fifteenth  century  hail  on  the  first  floor 
the  Rev,  R.  F.  Smith  gave  an  account  of  the  building  and  its 
restoration  by  the  late  Bishop  Trollope.  Enough  remains  to  show 
that  the  Manor  House  consisted  of  a  quadrangatar  court  with 
baildings  on  all  four  sides,  having  turrets  projecting  from  the  outer 
walla  on  the  eaat  and  south.  There  seems  to  be  no  work  earlier  than 
the  fifteenth  century.  At  the  north-east  angle  are  the  rains  of  the 
chapel,  its  eastern  gable  retaining  part  of  a  traceried  window.  There 
are  some  remains  of  the  great  hail,  to  the  south  of  the  building  now 
known  as  the  hall,  and  formerly  in  all  probability  the  great  chamber. 

The  Minster  was  next  visited,  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
Q.  M.  LiVF.TT,  who  first  led  the  party  to  the  west  of  the  church.     H© 
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Mid  there  wonid  p«rhapB  be  »  difference  of  opinion  kb  to  what  the 
eSdct  of  the  restoration  of  the  spires  ou  the  western  tower«  m^fbt  be 
from  fto  nsthetio  point  of  view.  These  townrs  were  placed  in  a 
normal  position  for  a  Norman  charah,  althoagh  not  the  only  poBHim, 
and  thej  became  more  ornate  as  the  aje  ascended.  There  oii|fht  lo 
be  no  windows  in  the  lower  stsfte,  and  those  that  were  there  were 
not  even  a  rextoTation,  bat  an  iiutertion  without  any  antboritj' 
whatever.  Tt*o  beaatifnl  windows  were  inserted  in  that  position  in 
the  ronrteenth  century,  that  on  the  north  being  removed  early  ia 
the  last  ceninry  when  it  was  thought  the  towsra  were  oomin;  to 
grief.  The  other  window  was  removed  between  the  yeani  1840  and 
1850,  and  at  that  tioie  the  cnstodians  of  this  noble  fabnc  thonghl 
they  would  like  to  pot  in  Norman  windows  to  imitate  ihoae  on 
the  otber  Bide.  A  peculiar  difference  in  the  ai«adin)i;  was  pointrd 
out  in  the  topmost  stage  but  one.  After  going  round  the  ontwde 
of  the  chorcb,  and  noting  among  other  things  the  twelfth  century 
detail  re-used  to  m%ke  ont  the  string  coarse  broken  into  by  tb» 
fifteenth  century  north  aiete  windows,  the  alterations  of  design  in 
the  late  thirteenth  century  work  at  the  west  of  the  chapter- boose, 
the  traces  of  the  original  east  gable,  the  remains  of  the  twelfth 
century  south  transept  apse,  and  the  site  of  Booth's  chapel,  destn^ed 
in  184f,  the  members  entered  the  mve  by  the  vreet  doorway,  and 
Mr.  Livett  gave  a  concise  account  of  the  history  of  the  chnreh  and 
the  constitution  of  the  chapter.  On  reaching  the  north  tntaaept, 
Mr.  J.  T.  MiCKLBTHWAiTE  Called  attention  to  the  remarkable  alabasiar 
effigy  of  Archbishop  Snndys,  who  died  in  1588.  In  spite  of  the  bet 
that  he  WAS  a  Puritan  of  the  severest  type,  be  appears  on  his  tomb, 
formerly  in  the  pi«sbytery,  with  cassock,  girded  albe,  a  cluunible 
with  very  long  train  behind,  which  must  have  been  carried  by  an 
attendant,  and  a  doctor's  hood  over  all. 

Mr.  Peeks  remarked  on  a  roughly  cut  balnster  shaft,  of  Saxon  date, 
etandi'ig  in  the  noith-west  comer  of  the  transept,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  carved  lintel  over  the  doorway  of  the  stair  close  by  was  in 
all  probability  a  twelfth  century  tympanum  re-used.  After  a  visit  to 
the  well-known  chapterhouse,  Mr.  Livett  concluded  an  admirable  and 
Incid  account  with  some  remarks  on  the  choir  and  presbytery,  and  a 
discu<^sion  arose  aa  to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  twelfth  centnry 
church.  This  is  generally  assomed  to  have  been  square,  bat  Hr. 
Harold  Bkakspbar  contended  that  the  evidence  upon  which  this 
conclusion  is  based  would  equally  apply  to  a  sleeper  wall  to  take  the 
gable,  and  that  traces  of  an  apse  might  be  found  to  the  east  of  this 
wall  if  looked  for. 

After  lunch  at  the  "  Saracen's  Head,"  carriages  started  in  a  steady 
dowQponr  of  rain  which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  drove  to 
Thnrgarton  Priory,  where  the  Bev.  J.  8tand[sh,  and  after  him  Hr. 
Hope,  gave  an  account  of  the  history  and  remaining  buildings. 
The  priory  was  founded  about  1130  by  Roger  Deinconrt  for 
Ancpistinian  canons,  but  nothing  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
centnry  remains.  Tu  this  date  belongs  what  is  left  of  the  chnich, 
namely,  the  three  western  bays  of  the  nave  and  the  northern  of  two 
western  towers,  as  well  as  the  snbvault  of  the  western  range  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  now  covered  by  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Southwell,  built  in  1777.     The  church  was  repaired  in  1854,  when 
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the  preaent  north  aiale  was  added  and  the  chancel  rebuilt  with  a 
certain  amnnnt  of  old  work.  The  Bedilia  are  three  old  stalls  from 
the  monastio  choir,  and  the  altar  nlab  is  ancient.  By  the  kind 
permiBsion  of  the  Bishop  of  Sonthirell,  tbo  members  were  enabled  to 
see  the  remains  of  the  western  range,  now  forming  cellars  to  the 
palace,  after  which  the  drive  was  oontinaed  to  yottingham. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  being  in  the  chair, 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  Hill  read  the  following  paper  on  "Borne  Ancient 
Carved  Stooea  in  Calverton  Chnrch,  Notts  "  : 

The  chnrch  of  St.  Wilfred,  Calverton,  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  rebnilt  in  the  thirteenth  or  fonrteenl.h  centnry  ont  of  old 
matenal,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  a  nave  of  the  somewhat  nnnsnal 
fornL  of  a  wide  parallelograin  42  feet  8  inches  long  and  37  feet 
2  inches  wide,  of  one  span  and  with  no  traces  of  any  arcades,  and 
a  western  tower  forming  the  only  entrance  to  the  cbarch. 

The  chsDoel  arch  is  not  in  the  oentre  of  the  east  wall  of  the  nave, 
bnt  ahont  5  feet  nearer  to  the  north  side.  It  is  a  plain  thirteenth 
centory  arch  of  two  chamfered  orders,  bat  it  rests  on  older  jambs  of 
Norman  work  with  triple- grouped  shafts,  the  easternmost  shaft 
forming  a  respond  imbedded  in  the  chancel  wall.  The  width  between 
the  jambs  is  14  feet  4  inches,  which  with  the  non-central  position  of 
the  arch  seems  to  suggest  that  it  lias  been  widened  northwards. 

The  abacns  is  Bqnare,  with  a  hollow  chamfer  beneath.  The  long 
capitals  are  irregnlarly  Anted  and  omameoted  with  volntes,  between 
which  on  the  north  side  there  is  a  small  square  panel  with  incised 
scnlptnre  which  I  shall  describe  felly  hereafter. 

The  walls  of  the  nare  have  been  refaced  externally  above  the  lower 
coarses  and  finished  off  with  a  battlemented  parapet  at  a  late  period  ; 
and  no  doorwsys  or  windows  remain  of  the  older  work,  excepting  a 
Norman  double  roll  moolded  arch  rebnilt  inside  one  of  the  belfry 
windows,  as  the  chnrch  received  its  final  embellishment  of  a  complete 
set  of  ronnd-headed  windows  in  1763.  A  porch,  organ  chamber  and 
mnllioned  windows  were  added  to  the  nave  in  1881  and  1889. 

In  the  chancel  walls  and  lower  conrses  of  the  nave  the  worked 
snrface  of  Norman  atones  is  to  be  seen,  and  a  nnmher  of  stones  with 
inoised  patterns  of  the  older  work  have  been  re-nsed  in  varions  places. 

Of  these  re-nsed  stones  the  most  interesting  are  to  be  fonnd  high 
ap  in  the  third  stage  of  the  tower,  imbedded  as  a  horizontal  conrse  in 
the  inner  face  of  the  west  wall,  and  bearing  representations  of  the 
varions  occapations  of  the  months  of  the  year. 

Despised  by  the  re-bailders,  one  at  least  of  the  masons  at  work 
upon  the  chnrch  felt  a  tender  regard  for  these  old  carved  stones,  for 
he  has  bnilt  into  his  work,  where  few  wonld  see  and  none  wonid 
injure  them,  eight  of  the  pictured  representations  which  perhaps  had 
sei-ved  to  instract  his  dull  wit  and  inspire  his  strong  right  hand  in 
the  old  chnrch  of  his  boyhood.  Seven  of  these  stones  are  vouwotr- 
shaped,  and  must  have  formed  part  of  a  band  of  ornament  9  inches 
wide  on  the  atchitrave  of  an  arch  with  a  radius  of  about  5  feet  to 
their  oat«r  edge.  The  eighth  stone  has  parallel  sides,  and  may  hare 
formed  port  of  a  vertical  continnation  of  the  same  band  down  the 
jambs  of  the  arch.  A  ninth  stone,  also  rectangalar,  is  to  be  seen  near 
the  gronnd  in  the  enter  north  side  of  the  tower.  Each  panel  has  its 
own  border,  and  a  semi-circular  arch  of  the  above  dimensions  wonId 
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give  rooni  for  the  twelve  montba  with  interspaces  which  may  tiafe 
home  Ihe  signB  of  the  zodiac,  as  in  the  Norman  porch  of  St.  Margaret V, 
York,  in  which,  I  may  add,  there  is  evidence  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
according  to  the  SaxOD  calendar  in  common  nse  at  that  period. 

Similar  representatioDS  are  to  be  fonnd  npon  three  sides  of  a  stone 
font  at  Bamham  Deepdale  in  Norfolk,  Arckaeologia,  X  (1792).  at 
St.  EvTonlt,  MontCort ;  and  aI>to  apon  a  leaden  font  at  Bi-ookland, 
Kent,  described  in  Arch.  Jour.,  YI  (1849),  and  again  beantifnlly 
illustrated  in  an  articip  on  leaden  fonts  by  Dr.  Fryer  iu 
Vol.  LVII  (1900).  The  whole  subject  of  mediaeval  representations 
of  the  months  and  seaHona  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by  Mr. 
James  Fowler  iu  Archaeologia,  XLIV. 

TbeCalverton  stones  afford  bat  an  incomplete  series  of  the  months, 
bnt  the  resemblance  to  the  smaller  fi(;tires  on  the  fonts  is  so 
remarkable  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  of  the  same 
period  and  may  probably  be  referred  to  some  oommon  origin  snch  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  calendars.  This  resemblance  enables  as  to  identify 
the  euhjecta  befoi'e  us. 

No.  1,  January,  is  represented  by  a  man  seated  at  a  trestle  table 
which  groans  beneath  the  good  cheer  of  a  boar's  head  and  a  goose  on 
flat  round  dishes,  a  loaf,  and  a  Bagon  curiously  iuadeqnate  to 
replenish  the  enormous  drinking  bom  which  the  feaster  holds  in  his 
right  hand.  His  left  arm  rests  on  the  table,  and  the  hand  holds  a 
knife.  His  hawk,  which  I  take  to  be  an  indication  of  rank,  st-andit 
on  the  edge  of  the  table.     (Plate  I.) 

No.  2,  Febraary,  chill  and  raw,  is  hamoronsly  illustrated  bt'  a  man 
in  a  hooded  cloak  and  nteeved  tunic,  seated  on  a  low  chair  with 
scroll  bock  and  arnui,  and  stretching  ont  bis  left  hand  and  heavily 
booted  feet  to  the  warmth  of  a  crackling  fire  kindled  out-of-dimrs 
beneath  a  tree,  evidently  an  evergreen.  His  favourite  bird  is  also 
enjoying  the  blaze  regardless  of  the  danger  to  his  feathers.    (Plate  1.) 

No.  3. — Here  is  a  man  engaged  in  pruning  a  tree  or  vine  with  a 
large  knife.  At  Brookland  this  subject  is  allotted  to  March,  and  at 
Bai'nham  to  April.  In  these  agricnitnral  subjects  we  no  donbt  see 
the  Saxon  labouiers  of  the  counti'y  at  work. 

No.  4. — Tliia  ia  a  man  holding  in  both  hands  an  implement  which 
may  be  a  hoe  or  a  crook  stick,  which  be  seems  to  be  using  among 
growing  crops.  At  first  this  was  supposed  to  represent  ploogbing,  but 
on  cleaning  away  some  mortar  the  upright  portion  appeared  to 
represent  a  plant.  In  the  Bnmham  figure  for  June  we  have  a  man 
engaged  in  weeding  with  two  sticks,  the  one  in  the  left  hand  having 
a  crook,  an  operation  which  is  seen  again,  among  thistles,  in  fifteenth 
century  stained  glass  in  the  Mayor's  parlour  at  Leicester. 

No.  5,  August.,  is  represented  by  a  man  stripped  to  the  waist 
reaping  corn  with  a  sickle.  A  neatly  banded  sheaf  stands  upright 
behind  him.  We  may  notice  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  similar  to  those 
worn  in  the  summer  months  of  July  aud  August  by  mower  and 
reaper  on  the  Brookland  font.     (Plate  I.) 

Nos.  6  and  T.^These  two  stones,  each  containing  a  separate  panel, 
seem  nevertheless  to  belong  to  a  single  month,  September,  and 
represent  two  men  threshing  corn  with  flails. 

No.  8. — This  is  a  larger  rectangular  Btone  9  inches  by  13  inciies 
which  does  not  fit  into  the  series  of  months  and  which  1  suggest  may 
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hare  belonged  to  tbe  vertical  band  on  the  jamb.  It  is  divided  into 
two  panels  bj  a  horizontal  line.  The  upper  compartment  afaowa  a 
Icnight  on  borsebaok  holding  the  reins  in  one  hand  and  stretching  ont 
the  other  with  his  hawk  on  it.  A  Bimilar  Babject  is  taken  for  May  in 
the  Brookland  series,  while  in  the  An^lo-Saion  calendar  fignrfld  in 
Strait's  Manners  arvi  Cuetomg  (Vol.  I,  PI.  X,  XII)  hawking  is  attri- 
buted to  October.  The  lower  oomparttnent  repreBenla  a  dog,  the 
body  like  a  greyhound,  with  a  long  tnfted  tail  and  a  large  head.  It 
baa  a  hare  or  rabbit  in  its  mouth. 

No.  9. — This  stone,  being  in  the  onter  face  of  the  wall,  is  bo  mnch 
■weather-worn  that  ita  subject  is  nearly  indistingnishable.  It  is 
about  9  inches  by  10  inches  and  probably  belonged,  like  the  last, 
to  the  jamb.  Tno  figures  facing  each  other  with  outstretched  arms 
appear  to  be  raising  something  between  them,  which  might,  however, 
be  a  third  figure  at  a  higher  level.  It  may  represent  the  ABoenaion 
of  our  Lord,  though  it  hardly  seems  to  me  to  be  intended  for  a 
religions  sabject.  It  bears  a  certain  amonnt  of  resemblance  to  a 
small  tablet  inserted  twice  above  the  arcading  in  the  Brookland 
font,  said  by  Dr.  Fryer  to  represent  the  Resurrection. 

While  these  ancient  carviuKS  have  passed  an  obscure  ezistenoe 
in  the  tower  for  the  last  600  years,  there  is  another  within  the 
church  which  was  long  regarded  as  an  object  of  special  veneration, 
Qntil  the  kindly  veil  of  whitewash  canie  to  preserve  it,  forgotten 
but  uninjured,  to  the  present  time.  The  Rev,  W.  T.  Smith,  vicar 
of  Calverton,  to  whose  courtesy  and  interest  in  these  ancient  features 
of  hie  church  I  owe  mooh  of  this  paper,  discovered  it  in  1874  on 
removing  the  whitewash  from  the  capital  of  the  north  pier  of  tbe 
chancel  arch.    (Plate  II.) 

The  scnlptnre  oonsiBts  of  a  small  panel  abont  3  inches  by  4  inches 
containing  a  three-quarter  leugth  figure  of  a  bearded  bishop,  seated, 
as  shown  by  the  folds  of  drapery  over  the  knees,  wearing  a  mitre, 
short  and  broad,  and  holding  a  pastoral  steff,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
in  his  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  is  raised  with  throe  fingers 
extended  in  benediction.  On  his  left  is  a  small  naked  figure, 
standing,    with    crossed    arms,    representing    a    recently    baptized 


The  capital  has  been  partly  cut  away  close  t«  the  edge  of  the  panel 
for  the  insertion  of  a  support  to  a  rood  beam,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  panel  and  to  leave  it  quite  visible  from  the  nave. 

I  am  told  that  an  old  description  of  CnUerton  Church  states  that 
on  the  north  pier  is  a  small  inlet  tablet  traditionally  said  to  be  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  St.  Wilfred.  A.lso  that  in  a  fifteenth 
century  will  a  special  heqnefit  was  made  to  the  church  in  its 
honour,  references  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  verify. 

Tbe  little  figure  of  the  baptized  convert  may  suggest  that  tbe 
bishop  is  Fauliuus,  whose  numerous  baptisms  in  the  neighbouring 
Trent  are  well  known  ;  but  tradition  is  tbe  beet  guide,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  St,  Wilfred  is  intended,  the  great  church  builder  but 
stormy  prelate  in  whose  name  this  church  is  dedicated,  and  who  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Tork  in  664,  and  died  Bishop  of  Kexham  in 
709.  This  little  effigy  has  thus  been  the  means  of  preserving  not 
only  his  memory  but  an  actual  portion  of  the  stately  Norman  ohurch 
which  bore  his  name. 
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Hr.  W,  H,  Sr.  John  Hope  read  a  paperon  "  Alabaster,"  dealing  witb 
ii«  early  working  in  England,  with  special  reference  to  tbe  great 
school  of  "  kervers "  at  Nofctingbam.  He  said  that  there  existed 
several  well  defined  gronpa  of  effigies  which  appeared  to  radiate  from 
a  common  oentre,  for  example  the  series  of  knigbtly  fignres  with 
orlee  roand  the  bsscinet,  which  were  to  be  connected  with  the  work 
of  Thomas  Prentys  and  Robert  Satton  of  Chellaeton,  "  kerrere,"  wbo 
made  the  Green  tomb  at  Ixiwick,  Northants,  in  1419,  and  tbe  same- 
onftsmen  were  probably  the  makers  of  the  Amndel  tomb  at  Arandel 
and  that  of  Henry  lY.  and  his  Qaeen  at  Canterbory.  He  thoogfat 
that  for  the  present  it  might  be  assnmed  that  the  majority  of  the 
early  alabaster  moniunents  in  the  country  were  worked  at  Ghellss- 
ton,  in  Derbyshire,  the  site  of  the  principal  mediaeval  alabaater- 
qnarries,  bat  that  the  smaller  stataea  sod  panels  were  the  work  of  the 
"  alablastfir  men  "  of  Nottingham  aod  York.  Their  works  were  well 
known,  not  only  in  their  native  land,  bnt  also  on  the  continent.  A 
class  of  alabaster  carvings  which  could  with  great  probability  be 
attributed  to  NottmKham  workmen  were  the  St.  John's  Heads, 
several  examples  of  which  were  exhibited  in  illastration  of  the  paper, 
one  of  tbem,  kindly  lent  by  the  Carator  of  the  Leicester  Moseam, 
being  in  its  origioal  painted  oak  case.  Other  specimens  of  alabaster 
work  were  shown,  including  three  fine  figures  found  on  the  site  of 
Flawford  Church,  whose  history  was  given  as  follows' : 

In  the  year  1779,  whilst  workmen  were  employed  in  taking  up 
the  chance]  floor,  three  very  fine  effigies  were  discovered  hidden 
beneath  the  pavement.  These  effigies,  which  had  donbtless  been 
concealed  by  some  pions  Chnrchmen  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
or  more  probably  at  an  even  lat«i'  period,  to  save  them  from  the 
fanatical  seal  of  the  local  iconoclasts,  were  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. One  of  them  represents  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of 
Flawford  Chnroh,  with  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction 
and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  model  of  a  cruciform  chnrch.  Upon 
his  head  is  a  triple  crown,  and  over  his  right  arm  hang  the  two 
keys.  At  his  right  side  kneels  a  small  figure,  from  the  mouth  of 
which  a  label  originally  proceeded,  but  this  has  been  broken  off. 
The  small  figure  holds  in  its  hands  the  model  of  a  chnroh,  and  was 
probably  intended  for  the  founder  of  the  church,  who  is  thns  repre- 
sented as  committing  the  edifice  to  the  care  of  St.  Peter.  The  figure- 
of  St.  Peter  measnree  about  2  feet  S  inches  in  height,  and  ba» 
evidently  been  richly  coloured  and  gilded.  Another  of  the  effigies 
represents  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  crown  npoii  her  head,  and  with 
the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms.  This  was  the  first  of  the  three 
which  was  discovered  and  was  unfortunately  slightly  mntilated 
by  the  workmen.  This  figure  measures  about  2  feet  4  inches  in 
lieight.  The  third  effigy  represents  a  bishop  in  full  episcopal  vest- 
ments, with  a  mitre  upon  his  head  and  a  pastoral  staff  in  his  left 
band,  his  right  hand  being  raised  in  benediction.  This  is  the  lai^st 
of  the  three,  measuring  3  feet  2  inches  in  height.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  some  to  represent  either  St.  Faulinus,  St.  John  ol' 
Beverl<^,  or  St.  William  of  York,  and  by  others  to  have  been 
St.  Thomas  a'Becket ;  but  as  the  vestments  appear  to  be  those  of  a 

'  Prom  the  Seliqiary,  July,  1874. 
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bishop  rather  than  hd  KTchbiahop  (the  pall  being  absent)  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  intended  for  Hobert  Martell,  Bishop  of  Dnnblane, 
thongh  it  is  difficult  to  nnderntand  why  thia  effigy  ahoald  hare  been 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  or  of  St.  Peter, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  The  spot  where  these  effigies  were 
discovered  was  immediately  beneath  the  place  where  the  altar  had 
stood. 

As  an  illnetration  of  the  extent  of  the  alabaster  industry,  a  photo- 
graph was  shown  of  a  fine  and  well  preserved  reredos  of  fifteenth 
century  Englinh  work,  now  in  a  ohnroh  in  Iceland.  It  contMned 
seveti  panels  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection,  framed  in  the  original 
woodwork. 

Thursday,  July  25tb, 

This  was  a  thoroughly  wet  day  from  start  to  finish,  but  in  spite  of 
the  weather  a  full  muster  started  in  brakes  from  the  "  Qeorge " 
Hotel  at  9.15.  Wollaton  Hall  was  the  first  item  on  the  programme, 
and  the  members  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Middleton,  who  threw  open  for  their  inspection  the  whole 
of  the  house  and  gronnda.  .  After  a  preliminary  tour  throngh  the 
-various  rooms,  in  which  Lady  Middleton  herself  most  kindly  acted  as 
guide,  &  halt  was  made  in  the  great  ball,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Ootch, 
F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  honse  and  its  history,  which  is  printed 
at  p.  435. 

The  annexed  list  of  the  fine  collection  of  pictures,  and  of  the 
armorial  shields  on  the  roof  of  the  great  hall,  has  been  kindly 
drawn  up  by  Lord  Hawkeebury,  as  a  memorial  of  the  visit  of  the 
Institute. 

Catalooite   op   the   Pictttbes   at   Wollatow   Hall,   Non'a.,   as 

KBAKHANQRO  BT  THE  FBEEKKT  LOBO  AND  LaDI  UIDDLBTOH. 

Qbeat  Hall. 
North  Side,     Upper  Bow. 

1.  A  Herdsman  and  his  Flock.     By  Roea  di  Tivoli. 

2.  An  Italian  Kitchen.     By  Bosa  di  Tivoli. 

3.  Hones  and  CatUe.     By  Rosa  di  Tivoli. 

J/nder  Sow. 

1.  Lions  Disputing  Posseesioa  of  a  Deer.     By  Rubens. 

N.B. — This  picture  was  at  Middleton  and  went  with  lAdy 
Middleton,  widow  of  the  fourth  Lord,  to  Shipley. 

2.  Sir  Francis  Willouffhby,  first  Baronet.     By  Sir  Peter  Leiy. 

3.  Cassandra  Willoaghby,  sister  of  the  first  Baronet  and  of   the 

first  Lord  Middleton  and  who  married  her  first   cousin  the 
Dnke  of  Chandos  as  his  second  wife.  Sir  Peter  Lely  (school  ofj. 

4.  Hnntdng  a  Wild  Boar.     By  Suydera. 

Eait  End,     Upper  Bow. 

1.  Ifeptune  and  Venus,     By  Luca  Giordano, 

2.  Jnpiter  and  Enropa.     By  Luca  Giordano. 
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1.  Sir  HnRh  Willonghby,  the  Arctic  NaTiRator. 

2.  Market.  Scene,  Frait,  FiBh,  etc.,  and  &  Lftdj.     By  Sibrechte. 

3.  Sir  Richard  Willou^hbj-,  Knight,  28  ;eara  Lord  Chief  Jostice 

temp.  Edward  III. 

South  Sidt.     Upper  Bow. 

1.  A  Pastoral  Scene,  Sheop,  etc.     Bj  Rou  di  Tiroli 

2.  Hunting  the  Wolf.     By  Snyders. 

3.  A  Pastoral  Scene,  Shepherds  and  Cattle.     By  Boaa  di  Tivoli. 

V.B. — These  three  pictures  were  purchased  by  Henry, 
£fth  Lord  Middleton,  from  Hr.  Harrison  of  Walworth  for 
£500.  They  wra«  snpposed  to  have  been  brongbt  from  Italy 
by  Ifr.  Jennings,  who  had  the  title  of  Connt  do  Walworth. 
Mr.  Jennings  sold  Walworth  to  Mr.  Sterenson,  from  whom 
Mr.  Harrison  bonght  it.  The  pictures  were  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Under  Rote. 

1.  Hunting  a  Wild  Boar.     By  Snyders. 

2.  Portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Willonghby,  Knight,  who  built  Wollaton 

Hall,  1580-88.     Over  the  fireplace. 

3.  Wollaton  House,  painted  in  1695.     By  Sibrechts. 

Weri  End. 

1.  Hunting  a  Wild  Boar.     By  A.  Houdina  (P). 

2.  Hunting  a  Bear.    By  A.  Hondiue  (P). 

On  Eatelt  at  Wett  Efid. 
1.  Henry,  fifth  Lord  Middleton,  paint«d  in  Italy  by  L.  Q.  Blauchet, 
Borne,  1754. 

3.  A  Boy  in  Blue  {temp.  George  IT.),  supposed  to  be  a  Pierrepoint, 

bought  in  Nottingham  by  Lord  and  Lady  Middleton,  May, 


SitOOM. 
K.B. — Besides  the  pictures  there  are  Tarione  sketches  and 
engraTings  in  this  room. 

Bari  End. 
Over  the  door  leading  to  the  staircue. 

1.  Eliaabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Willonghby,  Knight,  who  bnilt 

Wollaton,  aud  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Littleton,  of  Frankley.    By 
Zucchero. 

2.  Henrietta  Marie,  Queen  of  King  Charles  I.    Ou  small  panel  near 

the  fireplace.     By  Van  Dyck. 

3.  King  Charles  I.  on  horseback.     By  Van  Dyck. 
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Over  tbe  receee  near  the  little  window. 
4.  Sir  Francis  Willongbby,  Knight,  th«  builder  of  Wollatou.    By 
Znccbero. 

li.B. — Sir  Francis    died  in    London  and  was  buried   in 
St.  Giles's  Chnrcb  Withoat  Crippl^rate. 

Underneath  in  the  above-mentioned  recess  are  sixteen  small  chalk  or 

pastel  drawings  of  family  portraits. 
Top  row : — 

1.  An  Old  Lady. 

2.  Letitia,  Lad;  Wendy  of  Wendy. 

3.  A  Man  unknown. 

4.  A  Lady  unknown. 

5.  Sir  Francis  Willongliby,  bnilder  of  Wollaton. 

6.  An  Old  Lady. 

7.  Sir  PerciTal  Willonghby. 

8.  Bridget,  wife  of  Sir  Percival  Willonghby. 

9.  Sir    GhriRtopher    Willonghby  (?),    Lord    Chief     Jnsticfl    temp. 

Henry  VIlI. 

10.  Lady  Cassandra  Bidgeway,  danf^ter  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of 

Loudonderry,  and  wife  of  Sir  F.  Willonghby, 

11.  Man  in  red  nnknown. 

12.  Elisabeth  Littleton,  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Willonghby,  the  bnilder 

of  Wollaton. 

13.  Letitia,  Lady  Wendy  (?). 

14.  Sir  Francis  Willonghby  the  Naturalist's  father. 

15.  Child  nnknowii.i 

16.  Boy  nnknown.' 

South  WiM: 

1.  Small  landscape. 

2.  Boy  in  red  with  a  Dog  (a  yonag  prince  of  Bararia). 

We$t  End. 

1.  Letitia  Willonghby,  Lady  Wendy. 

2.  King  William  III.     By  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

3.  Thomas,  fourth  Lord  Middleton,  fall   lengtb,  standing  in  his 

coronation  robes  and  an  embroidered  coat  and  waistcoat  nnder- 
neath  (all  still  at  Wollaton).     By  Romney. 

4.  Henry  Willonghby,  son  of  Sir  Percival  and  Bridget  Willonghby. 

5.  Queen  Mary  II.,  wife  of  William  III.    By  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Ntyrth  WaU. 
1.'  Sir  Percival  Willonghby  (over  door  leading  into  the  paasage 
nnder  the  gallery).     By  C.  Jansen. 

In  the  backgroand  of  this  pictnre  is  a  ship  with  a  Latin 
motto  signifying  "  Lost  by  words,  not  winds  or  waves,"  which 

o  be  tbe  two  loiu  of  Frsnaie  Villou|tIib;  the 
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is  BDpposed  to  refer  to  his  bftving  been  mioed  by  lawanita, 
contesting  the  nnjnBt  will  of  his  father-in-law.  Sir  Francis 
Willoughby,  who  bniJt  Wollatou,  and  who  lived  just  one  year 
too  loop,  re-marrying  in  hie  dotage  a  young  wife,  wlio 
prevailed  on  him  to  make  a  will  leaving  her  the  greatest  part 
of  his  Xottinghamebire  estates,  and  from  some  extraordinary 
circnmstancea  attending  his  death  it  was  nniversally  believed 
that  he  was  poisoned. 

2.  Thomas,   first   Lord    Uiddleton,   full    length,  standing,   in    his 

coronation  robes  and  crimson  Telvet  coat  and  breeches,  which 
are  still  at  Wollaton  in  a  chest  in  the  Prospect-Boom.  By 
Sir  G.  Kneller. 

3.  ElisabeUi,  wife  of  the  first  Lord  Middleton,  and  eldest  danghler 

and  coheiress  of    Sir  Richard  Bothwell,  of   Stapleford  and 

Ewerby,  Lincolnshire,  Bt,  full  length.     By  Sir  G.  Zneller. 

Below  is  a  silhoaelte  of   Georgiana   Chadwick,  wife  of    ThomaK, 

fonrtb   Lord    Middleton,    who  afterwnrds  married   Edward   Ilfiller 

Mnndy,  of    Shipley,  and  by  him    was    mother  of   the    Dnchess  of 

Newcastle,  wife  of  the  fourth  Dnke. 

4.  Bridget,     eldest     danghter    and     coheiress     uf     Sir     Francis 

Willonghby,  the  bailder  of  Wollaton,  and  wife  of  Sir 
Percival  Willonghby,  which  marriage  nnited  the  honsea  of 
Eresby  and  Wollaton.     By  C.  Jansen. 

5.  Francis,    second    Lord    Hiddleton,    fbll    length,    standing,  in 

coronation  robes  and  an  embroidered  coat  and  waistcoat 
nndemeath,  which  are  still  at  Wollaton.  By  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 


T>nriNG-BooK. 
Eait  Side. 

1.  Hon.  Rothwell  Willonghby. 

2.  Francis,  third  Lord  Middleton.    By  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

3.  Sir  Thomas  Wendy. 

4.  A  Lady  in  a  Fish  Uarket.     By  Palamedes. 

6.  Wollaton.     View  from  Lenton  Gate.     By  Sibrechts. 

6.  Thought  to  be  Sir  Francis  Willonghby. 

7.  Francis  Willonghby  the  Naturalist. 

8.  Hon.  Robert  Bidgeway,  infant  brother  of  I^dj  Caasandra. 

9.  Captain  Sir  Nisbet  Josiah  Willonghby,  C.B.H.,  R.N.  (over  the 

fireptaoe).    By  Barber  of  Nottingham, 

10.  Lady  Wendy. 

11.  Man  nnknown. 

12.  Lady  unknown. 

13.  Man  unknown. 

14.  Lady  unknown. 

15.  Henry,  fifth  Lord  Middleton  (over  door). 
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South  End. 

16.  Sir  PrantiH  Willonghby. 

17.  Man  aaknomi  (not  a  WilloDghby). 
16.  Hiddleton  Hall,  Wnrtviokahire. 

19.  La^    Cassandra    Willonf^hby   (in  black),   wife  o(  Sir  Franeia 

Willonghby  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Londonderry. 

20.  A  Boy  unknown,  thonght  to  be  brother  to  No.  12. 

Weit  Side. 

21.  Henry,  aixth  Lord  Middleton.     By  Barber  of  Nottingham, 

22.  A.  Ffuiy  saying  O-race.     By  Heemskeerk, 

2^.  Digby,  seventh  Lord  Hiddleton.     By  Barber  of  Nottingham. 

24.  Lady  nnknowu. 

North  End.     Aleove. 

25.  Frait  with  a  Bnllfinch. 

26.  Dead  Game,  Lobsters,  etc.     By  Snyders. 

27.  Alohemist.     By  Teniers. 

28.  Fmit  with  a  Monkey  and  Parrot. 

29.  Froit  market. 

Li'BKART. 

NoHh  End. 

1.  A  Lady  in  blae,  aoknown. 

2.  I4mdscape. 

EaatSide. 
&.  Lord  SCraffoni. 
4.  Man  ojiknown, 

We»t  Side. 
6.  Lady  in  black,  anknown. 

6  to  12.    Seven  other  pictures  not  f&mily  portraits. 
13.  Mrs.  Wiofltanley  (in  piuk). 

South  Staibcask. 

1.  The  Park. 

2.  Boye  eating  Hasty  Pndding.     By  Sibrechts,  after  Unrillo  (?). 

3.  View  of  the  Biver  Trent.     By  Sibrechts. 

4.  Henry,  fifth  Lord  Middleton,  his  wife  and  three  chOdien. 
6.  Sea  piece  (over  door  at  top). 

6.  Two  Park-keepers  at  Wollaton.    By  Barber. 

7.  Sea  piece  (over  door  at  top  of  stairs). 

8.  Henry,  sixth  Lord  Middleton,  in  coronation  robes.     By  Barber,  _ 

after  Romney. 

9.  Lord  Hone's  Victory,  Ist  Jane. 

10.  Old  I^dy  in  grey.     An  early  Kneller. 


In  the  Dbawisq-Boou,  one  pictare.    By  Franz  Floria  (P). 
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North  Staircase. 
The  Ovtlivg. 

Prometfaens  stealing  fire  from  Heaven  in  preeenoe  of  the  god§  and 
goddesRoa,  who  express  their  amazement  at  his  sacrUege.     B^  Verrio. 

On  the  left  side  is  Minerra,  on  the  right,  Proniethens  is  aoconi' 
panied  hj  the  nymphs  and  a  sylvan  god  with  the  Yaltnru~^npiter. 

The  painting  on  this  staircase  was  done  in  the  minoritj  of  tiie  son 
of  Francis  Willonghby  the  Naturalist,  and  it  is  sapposed  that  the 
painter  was  Verrio.  The  two  boys  attending  the  sacrifice  represent 
the  portraits  of  the  Naturalist's  two  sons. 

It  was  restored  by  Henry,  sixth  Lord  Middleton,  at  a  cost  of  £300. 
Mr.  Beinagle,  R.A.,  was  the  artist  employed. 

Entbahce  Hall. 

1.  Achilles  discovered  in  a  female  dress  at  the  coartot  Lycomedes 

by  Ulysses.     Said  to  be  by  Rubens. 

2.  A  Scripture  pieoe.     By  Bubena  {?). 

These  two  were  Iraught  at  a  sale  in  Dublin  in  1833. 
Twelve  pictures  in  a  small  bedroom,  three  in  another  bedroom^ 
and  one  (a  portrait  of  a  man  unknown)  in  a  dressing-room  near  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  house. 


Goats-of-Abus  ov  the  Corbels  supporting  the  Roof  of  the 

6reat  Hall  at  Wollatun. 

East  End. 

1.  Willonghby  of  Wollaton,   or  on  two  bars  gidet    three  water 

bongets  argent  two  and  one. 

2.  Freville,  or  a  cross  patonoe  gules. 

3.  Marmion,  vair  a  fesae  gules  f  retty  or. 

4.  Eilpeck,  table  a  sword  argent  (elsewhere  blazoned  gvlea  a  sword 

argent  hilted  and  pommelled  or). 
b.  Montfort,  boudy  of  ten  or  and  atvre. 

6.  De  la  Plaunche,  argent  billet^e  wile  a  Hon  rampant  of  the  same. 

7.  Haversham,  azure  a  fesso  between  six  crosses  crosslet  argetU. 

8.  Bnttetort,  or  a  saltire  laile. 

9 Bendy  of  ten  or  and  axure  a  canton  ermtne. 

10 Quarterly  or  and  guUa  a  bend  g^det. 

11.  Somerey,  or  two  lions  paasant  tuure. 

12.  Zonche,  gv.l6$  ten  besants  4i,  3,  2,  I. 

13.  Fillioll,  vair  on  a  canton  gules  a  cross  patonoe  or  (or  moline  f ). 

14.  Brewes,  axwe  cmsily  and  a  lion  rampant  or. 

15 Argent  three  fountains  or  and  amre  two  and  one. 

16.  Field,  aeure  a  feese  or  between  three  eagles  displayed  argent. 

Over  the  entrance  door  on  the  north  side  are  two  shields  bearing 
the  arms  and  qnarteringa  of  the  builder  of  Wollaton  aod  his  wife 
EliEftbeth  Littleton,  of  which  engravings  axe  given  in  Thoroton. 
On  the  south  front  is  an  inscription  giving  tlie  date  of  the  bnllding 
of  the  house. 
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On  the-  chairs  in  the  hall  are  the  ai-me  of  Sir  Henry  Willonghb^ 
of  Wollaton  (father  of  the  bailder),  with  thirteen  qniurteriags 
impaliDg  Orej,  qnurtcrlj  of  eight. 

The  following  memoranda  are  written  on  the  first  page  of  an  old 
book  of  homiliee  {The  Works  of  Joteph  MaU,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
1628)  :— 

"  Lettice  Willnghb;  borne  att  Middelton  the  Searenth 

day  of  March,  on  the  jeare  of  oar  Lord  God 

1627  .  about  five  of  the  clocke  in 

the  aftemooue.'' 

"  Elatherine  Willnghby  borne  att  Middelton  the 

forth  of  November,  In  the  yeare  of  onr  Lord 

God  .  1630 .  about  Six  of  the  clocke  at  night." 

"  Cap'"  Fnmois  Willnghbj  was  home  att 

Middelton,  on  Snoday,  aboat  six  of  tbe  clocke 

in  the  momiiig  beeing  the  twoo  and  twentith 

of  NoTember,  Anno  Domini,  1635." 

In  a  Prayer  Book  dated  1642,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cover  is 

■written : — 

"  Emma  Willnghby." 
And  opposite  is  written : — 

"  SranciB  Willnghby 
Borne  ia  the  yellow 
chamber  at  Middleton 
Hall  betneen  two  and 

three  of  the  clocke 

on  Snnday  morning  the 

thirteenth  day  of  September 

Auno  Djomini  1668." 

"  CasBandra  WiliDgbby  borne  at  Middleton  in 

the  chamber  over  tbe  Kitchen  tbe  twenty  seaventh 

day  of  Aprill  thr:  qaart'  past  nine  of  the 

clocke  in  the  forenoone  on  Wednesday 

Anno  Domini  1670." 

"  Thomas  Willnghby  borne  at  Midleton  in 

the  Chamber  over  the  Kitchen  the  nineth  day 

of  Aprill  at  a  quarter  &;  half  past  ten  of  the 

olocke  at  night  being  Tuesday  night  in 

Anno  Domini  1672.     Easter  weeke." 

On  next  page  is  written : — 

"  My  Dearest  Mr.  Willnghby 

departed  this  life  y"  3rd  of  Jnly,  1672." 

On  the  next  pftge  opposite  tbe  last  is  written  : — 

"  It  pleased  God  to  take 

from  me  nty  Deare  Child 

Francis  Willnghby  y'  14th 

day  of  September,  1688." 

Od  the  next  page  is  written  in  a  later  hand : — 

"This   prayer    book    belonged   to  Emma  Barnard  wife  of  (he 
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Natural  Philoeopdea-  Francis  Willonghby  of  Wollaton.  The  3 
children  mentioned : — the  eldest  who  died  at  the  age  of  20  was 
Sir  Francis  Willonghb;,  Bt.,  2  Gassaiidra  who  married  the 
Duke  of  Ghandoa,  3  Sir  Thomas  Willoughb/  who  was  1st  Lord 
Middleton,  Emma  widow  of  the  Philosopher  afterward  married 
Sir  JosiaL  Child,  Bart.,  hj  whom  she  had  3  children.  The  eldest 
son  died  joang,  the  2nd  was  the  Ist  Earl  TUney  of  Wanstead  in 
Essex." 

Wollaton  Charch  was  next  visited,  and  here  the  rector,  the  BeT. 
H.  C.  Bdsbell,  received  the  part;  and  gave  an  acconnt  of  the  boild- 
ing,  pointing  out  the  tablet  in  the  south  aisle  to  Robert  Smithson, 
the  "  architeotor  end  surveyor  "of  Wollaton.  Ur.  Hope  described  the 
two  fine  uonamenta  to  (1)  Sir  Richard  Willonghby  (1471)  and  his 
trife  in  the  north  wall  of  the  ohancel,  and  (2)  Sir  Henry  Willonghby 
(1528),  whose  effigy  is  sarroanded  by  small  figures  of  his  four  wives. 
Both  monuments  have  a  cadaver  beneath.  In  the  sontii  chapel  is  an 
eighteenth  century  marble  altar  on  a  framework  of  wrought  iron  of 
very  good  design,  of  much  the  same  date  as,  and  probably  originally 
belonging  to  the  elaborate  panelled  altar-piece  of  oak  still  in  the 
chanoel  of  the  chnroh.  Architecturally  the  church  is  of  no  great 
interest;  the  north  nave  arcade  is  poor  work  of  fourteenth  century 
date,  and  the  nave  has  been  lengtbened  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  a  western  tower  added,  which,  reaching  to  the 
boundary  of  the  ohnrchysrd,  has  open  arches  on  north  and  south  to 
enable  processions  to  go  ronnd  the  onorch  without  having  to  leave  the 
churchyard  enclosure. 

A  short  drive  brought  the  party  to  Sandiaore,  where,  after  lanoh  at 
(he  "  Rod  Lion,"  the  chnroh,  which  stands  on  a  fine  and  lofty  site  to 
the  north  of  the  village,  was  visited  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hopb. 
It  has  A  twelfth  century  nave  with  a  south  doorway,  a  single  window 
on  eaoh  side  of  the  uave,  and  a  fine  chancel  arch.  The  western 
tower  and  spire  are  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  chancel  ia  of 

food  fourteenth  century  work,  perhaps  built  by  Roger  de  Norbury, 
lishop  of  Lichfield  13'22~1359,  who  held  the  prebend  of  Sandiacre 
from  1342  to  134?.  All  the  window  tracery  and  the  parapets,  etc., 
arenew,  but  are  believed  to  be  copies  of  the  old,  which  were  "restored  "* 
in  1864.  The  sedilia  are  good  examples,  with  rich  canopies.  A  large 
early  fourteenth  century  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave  to  light  the  nave  altars,  and  in  the  sixteenth  oentury 
a  low  clearstory  was  added.  The  font  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Mr.  Hope  referred  to  a  scheme  which  has  been  proposed  for 
enlarging  the  church  by  adding  an  aisle  or  aisles ;  but  while 
admitting  the  necessity  for  makine  room  for  the  parishioners,  he 
suggested  as  an  alternative  the  boildingof  a  new  church  nearerto  the 

Amid  a  drenching  rain,  the  journey  was  resumed  to  Strelley,  a  brief 
bait  being  made  on  the  way  to  examine  the  remains  of  the  cross  at 
Staplefoi^  a  monolith  pillar  covered  with  Saxon  knotwork  and 
carving.  At  Strelley  the  chief  features  of  the  church  were  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Hope.  The  lower  part  of  the  western  tower,  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry,  is  the  oldest  portion,  the  remainderof  the  church, 
consistii^  of  a  lofty  nave  of  three  bays  and  a  chancel  with  north  and 
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BODth  traosept-like  chapel§,  having  been  all  rebuilt  abont  1356, 
perhaps  at  the  cost  of  SirSamson  Strelley,  whowalabaslertombwith 
effigiesot  himBelf  and  lady  BtundB  in  tbe  middle  of  the  chancel.  Earl; 
in  the  sixteenth  century  a  clearstory  was  added  and  the  tower  raised 
a  stage.  The  chnrch  retains  a  fine  late  rood-sCFeen  with  the  coving 
and  rafters  that  carried  the  rood-loft.  On  the  north  of  the  altar  is 
an  alabaster  tomb,  with  effigies,  to  Sir  John  S trolley,  06.  1501,  and 
wife,  S&ncbia  Willonghby,  beneath  an  elaborate  stone  canopy  from  the 
aame  hand  as  one  in  Wollnton  Chnrch.  In  the  chancel  floor  are 
several  alabaster  slabs  and  a  brass  to  Sir  Robert  Strelley  (oh.  1487) 
and  his  wife  Isabel,  sister  of  Cardinal  Kemp. 

On  leaving  the  church  a  very  welcome  tea  was  provided  at  Strelley 
Hall  by  the  kindness  of  "iit.  and  Mrs.  Edge,  and  at  half  past  five  the 
carriages  started  on  the  ipumey  baok  to  Nottingham.  The  evening 
meeting  was  held  in  the  "  George"  Hotel  on  acconnt  of  tbe  bad  weather. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Mioklethwaite  in  the  chuir.  Mr.  C.  R.  Pbies,  F.S.A.,read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Saxon  Churches  of  the  St.  Pancras  Type,"  which  is 
printed  at  p.  402.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  followed  with  a  short 
paper  on  "The  Arms  of  Colchester  and  Nottingham,"  printed 
at  p.  398. 


Friday,  Jnly  26th. 
The  General  Annnol  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  lustitote  was 
held  at  10  a.in.  in  the  Exchange  Council  Room,  the  President,  Sir 
Henry  Eowobth,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  balance  sheet,  printed  at  p.  449,  was  taken 
as  read.     The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  report  for  the  past  year. 


Bbfobt  of  Coukcii.  fob  the  Tear  1900-1901. 

The  fidy-ninth  annoal  report  of  the  Council  on  the  finances  and 
affairs  of  the  Institute  shows  the  cash  income  and  expenditure  nith 
progressive  improvement.  The  balance  in  hand  is  £190  12*.  This 
compared  with  last  year  presents  an  apparent  decrease,  bnt  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  acconnt  that  a  further  sum  of  £200  has  been  added  to 
the  deposit  with  the  bankers,  so  that  the  total  shows  an  increase  of 
£91  IGt.     TBe  actual  cash  asset  is  now  £590  12«. 

There  are  no  ontetanding  liabilities  and  the  subscriptions  in 
arrear  are  the  smallest  in  amount  ever  experienced.  The  accoants 
have  been  rigidly  examined  by  the  chartered  accountant  and  duly 
certified.  All  other  services  for  the  management  continue  to  be 
honorary. 

The  membership  list  shows  that  uineteeu  have  died,  of  whom  nine 
were  life  members,  and  five  have  resigned.  Thirteen  new  annual 
subscribers  have  been  elected,  thns  about  equalizing  the  result  as 
affecting  tbe  income  of  the  Institute. 

Of  those  who  have  passed  away,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  and  Mr.  J. 
Park  Harrison  roust  be  noticed.  Mr.  Park  Harrison  was  one  of  the 
earliest  movers  in  the  revival  of  the  practice  of  Gothic  architecture. 
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He  was  an  indefatig&ble  worker  and  liaa  contribnted  oft«Q  to  onr 
Pfoeeediitgi. 

The  memben  of  the  CooncU  retiring  are  Hr.  Talfonrd  Elf, 
Mr.  Mill  StepheDBon,  Mr.  Wrifflit  Taylor,  Mr.  Longdeo,  Mr.  D&7, 
Professor  Petrie,  Mr.  Somere  Clarice,  and  Mr.  Wilron.  Professor 
Bo>'d  Dawkina  ceases  to  be  a  Vice- President  by  effluxion  of  time. 

It  is  proposed  that  Dr.  Robert  Mnnro  be  elected  a  Vice- President, 
and  that  Messrs.  Talfonrd  Gl;,  Stephenson,  Taylor,  Longden,  and 
Wilson  be  re-elected,  and  that  Messrs.  Boyd  Dawkina,  Anden, 
Goolden,  and  Qoddard  be  added  to  the  Gonncil,  and  that 
Mr.  Challenor  Smith  be  elected  aaditor. 

The  great  loss  the  nation  has  snatsinod  by  the  death  of  Her 
Majesty  Qaeen  Victoria  was  offioially  noticed  by  the  President  and 
Conncii  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  by  the  presentation  of  the  address 
printed  in  the  Jimmal.  The  Gonncil  has  uow  the  honour  of  placing 
on  retard  that  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  has  been  pleased  to 
signify  his  consent  to  continue  the  royal  patronage  and  has  become 
Patron  of  the  Institute. 

Acting  on  the  resolntion  of  the  last  Annnal  Meeting,  the  offer  of 
the  books  was  made  to  and  cordially  accepted  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  The  Council  has  resnnied  possession  of  the  library  and 
removed  it  from  the  custody  of  University  College.  Certain  delaya 
in  effecting  this  hare  liitherto  prevented  the  completion  of  the  fall 
arrangement,  bat  the  matter  will  be  settled  at  an  early  date.  The 
new  general  index  to  the  first  6fty  volnmes  of  the  Jovmal  is  in 
hand. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  the  report  was  adopted. 

Several  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  place  of  next  year's 
meetings,  Worcester,  Tork,  and  Sonth  Wales  beinff  mentioned. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  President  a  resolution  was  psssad  pointinfif 
out  the  desirability  of  printing  the  ch&rtnlaries  of  Rafford  and 
Welbeck  Abl«ys  and  the  Priory  of  Newstead. 

At  12  o'clock  the  members  started  by  train  for  Mansfield,  and 
after  lunch  in  the  Town  Hall  prepared  to  start  for  the  drive  to 
Hardwick  Hall,  but  were  delayed  half  an  bonr  by  a  tremendous 
downpour  of  rain.  Arrivinff  eventually  at  Hardwick,  they  wore 
most  courteously  received  by  Lady  Louisa  Egerton,  and  asseuLbled  in 
tho  great  hall  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  GoTCa,  F.S.A.,  which  is 
printed  at  p.  441.  On  the  coiiclnaion  of  the  paper,  the  upper  rooms, 
with  their  wonderfel  collection  of  tapestry,  were  thrown  open  for 
inspection.  A  most  interesting  featuro  was  the  ohapel,  with  the 
desk  hangings  made  of  the  orphreys  of  mediaeral  copes,  and  the 
great  plaster  frieze  of  the  presence  chamber,  mootded  and  painted, 
was  generally  admired.  AL-.  Micklethwaite  was  of  opinion  that  the 
room  had  once  had  a  moulded  plaster  ceiling,  like  that  remaining  in 
the  long  gallery.  A  fine  alabaster  panel  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
with  E.  R.  and  the  royal  arms  of  England,  was  considered  to  be 
English  by  Mr.  Hope.  Alter  spending  some  time  among  the 
piotures  iu  the  long  gallery,  the  members  left  the  Hall,  and  with  a 
passing  look  at  the  mins  of  the  old  Hall,  which  is  not  many  years 
older  than  the  present  building,  drove  back  to  Mansfield,  and  thence 
took  the  train  to  yottinghnm. 

In  the  erening,  Mr.  Robert  Evans  being  m  the  (duur,  Mr.  E.  W. 
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Brabbooe:,  C.B.,F.S.A.,readapaperon"BobiiiHood."  He  considered 
that  the  claims  of  Itobin  to  be  a  real  person  and  not  a  myth  were  to 
be  taken  seriously,  and  that  he  iras  bora  somewhere  aboat  1160. 
Ballads  of  Robin  Hood  were  popolar  200  years  after  this  time,  if 
not  earlier,  and  in  tUe  sixteenth  centnry  His  fame  was  great  and 
widely  spread. 

Saturday,  Jaly  27th. 
After  the  heavy  rain  of  Fridav  the  weather  showed  signs  of 
improvement,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  shower  on  the  way  to 
Newark,  Saturday  was  fine  and  sanny,  Newark  was  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  by  special  train,  and  the  castle  was  visited,  with 
Mr.  Jomi  BiLSOH,  F.S.A.,  as  guide.  Beginning  with  the  history  of 
the  site,  Mr.  Bilson  said  that  the  earliest  record  of  Kewark  was 
daring  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  it  was  given  to 
Stow,  then  a  newly  conatitated  church  of  secular  canons,  by  Leofrio 
of  Mercia  and  his  wife  Godiva.  Bemigins,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  held 
the  manor  at  the  date  of  the  Domesdav  Survey,  and  his  successor, 
Robert  Bloet,  redeemed  the  lands  which  had  been  given  to  Stow. 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  112:3-1147,  built  castles  at  Sleaford 
and  Newark,  as  recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  describes 
the  castle  as  on  the  river  of  Trent  ;  it  is  really  on  the  Devon.  In 
1139  Alexander  surrendered  the  castle  to  Stephen.  In  the  reign  of 
John  it  was  held  for  the  King  during  a  siege  by  the  Barons  under 
Gilbert  do  Gant,  Earl  of  Lincoln ;  it  was  relieved  by  John  himself, 
who  died  here  in  1216.  In  1217  it  was  seized  by  the  Bttrons,  but 
again  snrrendered  after  a  siege,  and  restored  to  the  Bishops  of 
liincoln.  In  1487  Henry  VII.  was  here,  on  his  way  to  Stoke  to 
attack  Lambert  Simnel,  the  pretended  Earl  of  Warwick,  Wolsey 
lived  in  the  castle  in  1530,  after  his  fall,  and  before  he  went  to 
Southwell ;  at  the  time,  and  until  1547,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Biahopa  of  Lincoln,  but  it  was  then  alienated  to  the  Crown,  and 
eo  remained.  In  the  civil  wars  the  castle  played  a  prominent  part ; 
it  was  four  times  besieged,  but  never  taken.  Finally,  in  1646,  its 
earthworks  were  destroyed  and  the  buildings  dismantled. 

The  dimensions  of  the  castle  are :— 294  feet  in  length  on  the  west 
or  river  side,  and  84  feet  from  the  north-west  angle  to  the  centre  of 
the  gateway  on  the  north  side,  and  therefore  perhaps  168  feet  in  all 
on  this  face.  Traces  of  a  polygonal  tower  equidistant  with  the 
north-west  angle  from  the  north  gateway  are  said  to  have  been  found. 
It  nas  protected  by  the  Devon  on  the  west,  and  moated  on  the  other 
three  sides.  The  barbican  stood  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  moat,  and 
ihe  gateway  had  a  drawbridge. 

Of  the  work  of  Bishop  Alexander  three  fragments  are  left— the 
gateway  on  the  north,  a  square  tower  at  the  south-west,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  west  wall.  The  gateway  is  of  unusnul  size, 
44  feet  6  inches  north  to  sonth  by  30  feet  east  to  west.  In  plan  it 
resembles  the  gateway  of  Bamborongh,  shown  on  the  sixteenth 
centnry  plan,  and  that  of  Prudhoe,  which  is,  however,  smaller.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  with  a  vice  on  the  east  side  in  a  square  turret, 
originally  entered  from,  the  east.  Above  it  is  octagonal  and  of 
smaller  aixe.     In  the  external  face  of  the  lowest  stage  is  a  lat^e 
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aemi-circnlar  archwaj  flanked  b;  bnttreews,  with  an  arch  of  tno 
square  orden,  and  a  hood  monld  with  doable  fillet  and  scallop 
oroament;  it  bad  no  doora  or  portcullis.  In  tbs  second  stage  are 
three  roacd-headed  windovs,  now  blocked  and  partly  cnt  into  by 
sizteenth  centnry  inserted  openings.  Above  is  a  string  with  "  folded 
ribbon  "  ornament.  The  npper  stage  has  bad  two  smaJI  irindows 
with  shafted  jambs  and  square  heads  nnder  a  ronnd  arcb.  The 
central  archway  of  the  gate  was  fitted  with  doors,  behind  which  on 
the  west  is  a  small  recess  for  the  warder,  with  a  spyhole  nnder  an 
arched  head.  Ronnd  the  inner  gate-chamber  is  &  low  plinth,  and 
there  may  hare  been  n  bench  ;  the  room  over  had  a  wooden  floor. 
The  inner  archway  bad  so  doorB ;  above  it  in  the  upper  stage  was  a 
circalsr  window.  In  the  east  and  west  walls,  on  the  second  stage, 
are  round-headed  windows  with  sbaftod  jambs  and  beads  with  roll 
monlding,  at  a  higher  level  than  tbe  others.  Alexander  bnilt  a 
cbftpel  here  dedicated  to  Sts.  Philip  and  James,  and  probably  these 
windows  may  belong  to  it  The  west  wall  has  a  large  ronnd-heftded 
window,  now  blocked.  The  difference  between  Alexander's  work 
and  the  later  building  is  here  clearly  to  be  seen,  the  former  being  in 
oolite  with  wide  joints,  the  latter  in  red  sandstone,  more  finely 
jointed,  and  bnilt  with  lai^er  stones. 

The  sonth-west  tower  measnres  24  feet  north  to  south  and 
15  feet  east  to  west.  It  is  of  fonr  stages,  each  recessed,  and  the 
west  face  batters  considerably  ;  the  basement  stage  is  partly  a  later 
addition.  The  tower  is  plain  and  massive,  with  no  ornament  except 
a  loll  sboTo  the  lowest  stage ;  parte  of  the  original  windows  remain, 
and  adjoining  its  sonth  face  is  a  fragment  of  the  contemporary  aonth 
wall  of  the  castle.  In  a  small  room  on  the  second  floor  of  thifl  tower 
King  John  is  said  to  have  died,  bnt  there  is  no  evidence  to  snpport  the 
tradition.  Some  part  of  the  lower  walling  of  the  west  front  may  also 
belong  to  Alexander's  work,  or  to  the  time  immediately  sncoeeding. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  whole  of  the  west  fn>nt,  with  the 
exceptions  mentioned,  was  rebnilt,  aa  well  aa  the  north  face 
between  the  north-west  tower  and  the  original  wall  by  the  gatehonse. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  the  hexagonal  tower  at  the  north- 
west angle,  which  replaced  a  sqnare  tower  like  that  which  remains  at 
the  sontb-weat  sngle.  Midway  between  the  two  was  a  eimilar  bnt 
smaller  tower.  Part  of  the  embattled  and  pierced  parapet  of  this 
datiO  remains  near  the  sonth-west  tower. 

Somewhat  north  of  the  centre  of  the  west  front,  and  entered  from 
the  terrace  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  a  vaulted  chamber  4-h  feet  by 
22  feet,  wit))  a  central  arcade  of  foar  ronnd-headed  aroliea  of  late 
twelfth  centnry  date,  resting  on  octagonal  pillars,  reconstmcted  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  vaalte  are  plain  quadripartite  without 
ribs.  The  ronnd-headed  doorway  in  tne  west  front  is  probably 
coseval  with  this  work.  Fonr  narrow  slits  give  light  to  the  room, 
and  a  fifth  lights  a  narrow  chamber  to  the  north  of  it.  The  original 
BtaircBse  was  at  the  north  end,  and  ascended  partly  with  steps  and 
partly  with  inclines. 

Above  the  vaulted  room  was  the  ball.  The  west  wall  only  remains, 
end  has  several  windows  snd  an  oriel  of  fifteenth  century  date. 
Above  is  a  shield  bearing  Three  gtagu,  2  and  I.  Other  windows  are 
of  later  fifleeulh  or  sixteenth  century  date. 
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No  traces  of  the  keep  or  any  other  baildings  remain. 
Leaving  the  castle,  a  drive  oC  two  miles  nronf^lit  the  members  to 
Hawtou  Chnrch,  which  was  deBcribed  by  Mr.  Hope.  The  western 
tower,  he  said,  was  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Molineux,  of  Seftou  and 
H&wtOD,  who  died  in  1491,  and  whose  arms,  with  those  of  his  second 
wife,  were  in  the  spandrels  of  the  west  doorway.  To  him  was 
also  probably  due  the  clearstory  and  upper  parts  of  the  aisles, 
together  with  the  wooden  roofs,  bat  the  arcades  and  aisle  #alls  were 
of  the  thirteenth  centnry.  The  quoins  of  the  Xorraan  nave  remain 
gainst  the  tower.  Bnt  the  glory  of  the  chnroh  is  the  beautiful 
chancel  of  three  bays,  with  its  splendid  sedilia,  Easter  sepulchre, 
and  foonder's  tomb  and  efGgy,  all  of  richly  carved  work,  built  by 
Sir  Robert  Compton,  lord  of  Fenny  Compton  and  Hawton,  who  died 
in  1330.  Some  discussion  took  place  concerning  the  Easter 
sepulchre,  which  Mr.  Mlcklethwaite  thought  might  also  have  been 
ns«d  as  a  "  sacrament  house  "  after  the  Scottish  manner.  Mr.  Hope 
also  called  attention  to  the  rood  screen  and  the  old  benches  in  the  nave. 
On  the  motion  of  Sir  Henrt  Howobth,  a  sincere  vote  of  sympathy 
was  passed  to  the  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Washington,  who  was  prevented 
from  being  present  owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife  on  the  previons  day, 
Uetoming  to  Newark, lanch  was  taken  at  the  "  Saracen  s  Head,"  and 
at  1.30  a  move  was  made  for  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  F.  Alter,  courteously  welcomed  the  members,  and  invited  their 
inspection  of  the  chnrch  and  Corporation  plate,  most  kindly  bronght 
together  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  CORNBLits  Brown  gave  a  description 
of  the  most  important  pieces,  noticing  a  communion  cup  of  1641, 
the  rest  of  the  old  sacramental  plate  being  the  gift  of  Lady  Francea 
Ijeeke,  1705.  The  alms-dishes  with  handles  are  of  1730  and  1744. 
Of  the  Gorporatinn  plate  the  finest  example  was  a  monteith  (hall 
mark  Loudon,  1693),  6^  inches  high  and  11  inches  in  diameter, 
inscribed  "  This  munteth  and  thirteen  cups  given  by  the  Honorable 
Nicholas  Sannderson  to  the  Corporation  of  Newark,  Anno  1689. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mayor."  The  thirteen  cups  remain,  with  their  original 
circnlar  leather  case — they  have  one  common  cover. 
Other  interesting  pieces  were : — 

Small  dmm  tankard,  6^  inches  high,  with  flat  lid,  inscribed 
"  The  gnift  of  Thomas  Jennison,  late  Alderman  of  Newark- 
apon-Trent."     Hall  mark  London,  1641. 

Tankard,  given  by  Mr.  John  JohnBon,  twice  Mayor,  1667-8. 
Ha}]  mark  London,  1667. 

Tankard,  given  by  Mr,  Dan  Crayle,  Hall  mark  London, 
1727-8. 

Three  pewter  cups,  9|  inches  high,  with  no  marks  or  inscrip* 

The  large  mace,  temp.  Charles  II.,  silver  gilt,  3  feet  10  tnche? 
long,  uhased  with  a  running  pattern  of  roses  and  thistles. 
The  head  divided  into  panels,  with  the  royal  badges  and 
the  initials  C.  R, 

The  lesser  mace,  temp.  Charles  II.,  silver  gilt,  35  inches  long. 
The  head  hears  the  royal  badges  and  the  initials  C.  R.  sur- 
mounted by  a  royal  crown. 

The  Mayor's  wand  of  black  wood.  Head  inscribed  "  The  gnift 
of  Mr.  Edmnnd  Mason,  Vicar  A.u.  1617." 
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Aft«r  a  cordial  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  th«  splendid  parish 
chnrch  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  was  visited.  Mr,  John  Bilson,  P.S-A., 
gavfl  an  acconnt  of  the  bnildinf{'  ^^  s&id  that  the  ohnrch  was  given 
by  Robert  de  Chcnney,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1147-1167)  to  hia  nev 
Gilbertine  fonndation,  the  Priory  of  St.  Catherine  near  Lincoln. 
Shortly  after  this,  important  bnildinfi;  work  was  began  in  the  church, 
of  which  two  fragments  remain,  a  crypt  of  three  bays  nnder  part  of 
the  chanael,  and  the  crossing  piera.  The  crypt  has  qoadripartita 
ribbed  ranlta ;  the  tranSTerse  arches  are  pointed,  of  flat  aegtnental 
form,  the  two  eastern  being  broad  with  keeled  mouldings  at  each 
angle,  the  western  narrower  with  one  keeled  moulding  only.  The 
diagonal  ribs  are  like  the  latter.  The  eastern  bay  is  narrower  than 
the  western,  and  the  crypt  donbtlesa  extended  farther  at  both  ends, 
the  eastern  end  beinfr  probably  on  the  line  of  the  piers  of  the  present 
arcade  which  flanks  the  reredos;  this  wonid  give  the  east  end  of  the 
original  ohnrch,  in  which  case  the  chancel  wonId  have  been  abont 
fiO  feet  long  and  aisleless.  Snch  crypts  are  not  common  in  parish 
chnrches.  The  crossing  piers  have  on  each  face  three  attached  shafts 
with  a  small  qnarter-ronnd  between ;  the  enter  shafts  have  been 
destroyed  on  the  tiKnsept  sides,  and  the  capitals  with  sqnare  abaci 
remain  on  the  western  piers  only.  The  bases  have  a  torus  of  elliptical 
section.  These  piers  probably  belonged  to  an  aialeless  crnciform 
chnrch.  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  thooght  that  the  nave  had  aisles  and 
clearstory,  and  that  the  piers  were  too  slight  for  a  central  tower, 
especially  as  the  western  tower  was  begun  so  soon  after  the  bnilding 
of  the  crossing.  Bat  if  the  church  was  ainlelees  there  woald  b« 
plenty  of  strength  to  carry  a  lantern,  and  the  walls  at  the  crossing 
are  3  feet  8  inches  thick. 

The  gi-eat  west  tower  was  hegnn  abont  1230,  and  originally 
designed  to  project  from  the  west  front  of  the  chnrch.  It  is  about 
30  feet  square,  exclnsive  of  the  bnttresses.  But  before  the  work  had 
gone  very  far  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  aisles  westward  to  the 
line  of  the  west  face  uf  the  tower.  The  north  and  south  arches 
of  the  tower  show  no  signs  of  subsequent  insertion,  and  are 
in  detail  very  like  the  east  arch.  Examples  of  an  early  engaged 
west  tower  in  a  similar  position  may  be  noted  at  Conisborongh, 
late  twelfth  century,  and  Tickhill,  circa  1200.  The  thirteenth 
century  work  in  the  tower  extends  to  one  stage  above  the  nave 
roof.  The  buttresses  are  of  no  great  projection,  arcaded  on  the 
loner  stage,  and  plain  above ;  they  set  back  slightly  at  each  statue 
and  finish  with  gabled  heads  under  the  topmost  string  of  the 
thirteenth  centary  work.  The  west,  doorway  is  very  fine,  with  shafts 
and  richly  moulded  arch,  flanked  by  a  single  wall  arch  on  either 
flide.  The  stage  above  has  had  an  arcade,  now  much  obliterated  by 
ft  fifteenth  centnry  window.  It  is  sarmounted  by  a  plain  st(^  of  no 
great  height,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  fine  arcaded  stery  having  twn 
wide  central  openings  between  two  narrower  blank  arches,  all  with 
shafts ;  above  them  the  masonry  face  is  covered  with  a  losei^^ 
diaper  like  that  on  the  centre  tower  of  Lincoln.  Here  the  thirteenth 
centary  work  stops  nnfinisbed,  and  was  not  again  taken  up  for  some 
eighty  years.  When  bniiding  began  again  the  neighbouring  tower  of 
Grantham  had  been  completed,  and  no  doubt  the  men  of  Newark 
started  with  the  intention  of  making  their  tower  as  good  aaor  better 
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than  tbat  ot  their  neig^liboara.  But  they  were  hftadicftpped  by  having 
no  angle  bnttresees  to  oatry  up,  the  thirteenth  centnrr  battreasefi 
having  stopped  just  at  the  hase  of  their  new  work  ;  bo  they  had  to 
contrive  battresses  bj  setting  back  all  but  the  angles  of  their  new- 
work  from  the  sqtiai*e  of  the  old  tower  which  was  their  base,  and 
treating  the  angles  carried  np  flash  with  the  older  walls  as 
battreSEes  to  tbeir  belfry  stage.  This  stage  is  excellently  designed, 
with  two  conpled  two-light  belfry  windows  on  each  face  under  a 
crocketed  gable  monld.  Niches  containing  figures  are  on  either  side 
of  and  in  the  pediment  over  the  windows.  The  buttresses  set  back 
nnd  finish  ander  the  parapet  with  crocketed  gable-heads,  arcaded  in 
the  upper  part  below  the  gables.  Over  these  a  panelled  parapet 
projects,  with  hexagonal  angle  pinnacles  pierced  by  a  small  passage 
and  finished  with  crocketed  spi relets.  Behind  them  the  lofty 
broaches  lead  np  to  the  octagonal  spire,  having  rolls  flanked  by 
hollows  on  each  angle.  There  are  four  tiers  of  richly  designed  spire- 
lighU. 

Next  in  point  of  date  to  the  tower  is  the  sonth  aisle  of  the  nave. 
In  1312  Archbishop  Greenfield  granted  a  license  to  the  pariahionors 
to  remove  a  chapel  built  by  Archbishop  Heury  of  Nenark  (1298-9) 
in  the  churchyard,  and  to  nse  the  materials  for  the  fabric  of  the 
church  and  the  conatraction  of  a  certnin  aisle  which  it  was  proposed 
to  bnild  anew.  This  was  probably  the  present  south  aisle,  which 
seems  to  have  beeo  fioiahed  bat  little  before  the  Block  Death.  The 
windows  are  of  four  lights  with  shafted  jambs  and  good  flowing 
tracery,  the  west  window  having  sis  lights.  The  buttresses  have  two 
tiers  of  crocket<:d  gable-heads  and  a  niche  for  an  image  nnder  the 
lower  head. 

The  comparative  dates  of  the  rest  of  the  church  are  difficalt  to 
fix,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  in  detail.  The  Corporation 
records  show  large  payments  to  carvers  in  1460,  as  if  some  work 
was  then  approaching  completion.  In  1432  occnra  a  beqneat  to  the 
now  fabric  of  the  chancel,  and  another  in  1483  to  the  new  building 
of  the  chancel,  if  it  shall  be  new  bnilt ;  shoning  that  work  was  then 
in  contemplation,  but  apparently  not  yet  begun.  In  the  glass  of  the 
east  window  was  an  inscription  mentioned  by  Thoroton,  of  date  not 
later  than  1500,  by  which  time  therefore  the  work  must  have  been 
oompleto. 

The  setting  out  of  the  nave  shows  tbat  the  spacing  of  the  north 
aisle  agrees  with  that  of  both  arcades,  and  the  aisle  was  probably 
built  first.  In  the  chancel  the  eastern  bay  is  narrower  than  the  rest, 
and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  evidence  of  the  crypt,  points  to  an 
eastward  enlargement  from  the  line  of  the  old  east  wall ;  its  details 
also  difier  from  the  east  ends  of  the  chancel  aisles.  The  chancel 
arcades  are  lofty  with  slender  piers,  the  cleai-story  somewhat  low, 
two  windows  to  a  bay  ;  the  details  are  rather  poor,  but  the  exterior  is 
distinctly  better  than  the  interioi'.  The  sanctus  bell  cote  remains, 
and  there  is  a  stair  turret  in  the  north  sisle. 

There  were  fourteen  chantries  founded  in  the  church,  all  before 
1402,  and  eight  before  1349.  There  were  fourteen  altars,  besides 
the  high  altar,  but  the  sites  of  very  few  are  known — Holy  Trinity 
alter,  in  the  south  transept ;  Our  Lady,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church ; 
and  Jesus  altar,  probably  in  the  sonth  choir  aisle.    The  otherm  were : 

2  I        , 
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Corpos  Chi-itli,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Nicholas.  St.  Catherine,  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Stephen,  All  Saints,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Uo!^ 
RooA,  and  St.  SaTionr. 

In  connection  with  the  chaocel  fittings,  docament«r;  «<Tidetice  is 
available  ae  follows  : — 

1496.     Reparation  oF  high  altar. 

1498.     Fabric  of  reredoa  behind  high  altar  and  fabric  of 

chancel  stalls. 
1501.     Nova  tcUiula  for  hif^h  tiltar. 

1508.  Making  of  reredos  bjr  Thomaa  Dranswerd,  of  Tork, 

carver. 

1509.  Gilding  of  "rodehoase." 
1521.    Right  hand  half  of  choir  atalls. 
1524.     "  Stallyng  "  of  choir. 

1529.     Gilding  of  high  altar. 

The  chantrj  chapels  flanking  the  high  altar  we  those  of,  on  the 
north,  Thomas  Mering,  1500,  and  on  the  south,  Robert  (P)  Markham, 
1505. 

The  soQth  porch  of  the  nave  is  a  late  addition  of  two  stories.  It 
has  a  niche  with  fignres  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  the  sonth  front, 
and  contains  a  library  bequeathed  by  Thomas  White,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  1685-9, 

The  font,  of  1660,  replaces  one  destroyed  in  1646. 

The  brasses  were  shortly  described  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Bax,  especially 
the  very  fine  Flemish  brass  of  Alan  le  Fleming;,  1361. 

On  leaving  the  church,  the  drive  nas  continaed  to  Holme,  where 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Barry  received  tbe  visitors,  and  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
Sirrroif  described  the  cbnrch  as  follows : 

The  earliest  cecord  relating  to  the  parish  of  Holme  is  contained  in 
a  deed  dated  1262,  and  bearing  tbe  seal  of  the  Chapter  of  Southwell, 
which  confirms  a  grant  msde  by  Richard  de  Sntton  to  Hngh  de  Mortan, 
hia  chamberlain ;  and  in  1339,  William  de  Northwell,  clerk,  tiettled 
land  at  Holme  upon  Henry  Graving,  of  Northwell.  When  Rnfford 
Abbey  was  suppressed  the  lands  attached  thereto  at  Holme  were 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
centnry  the  greater  part  of  Holme  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Barton, 
a  man  of  great  property  in  Lancashire  ;  an  ancestor  of  his,  according 
to  Thoroton,  "bnilt  a  fair  stone  Lonse  in  the  villa);e,  and  being  a 
merchant  of  tbe  Staple  he  pioasly  recorded  the  source  of  hia  wealth 
by  placing  in  the  window  of  the  same  honse  this  posie : — 
" '  I  thank  God  and  ever  shall 

It  was  the  sheep  that  paid  for  all.' " 

The  Barton  estate  at  Holme  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bellasis  through  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  with  Lord 
Beltasia,  son  of  the  first  Lord  Fanconberg.  It  was  the  same  Lord 
Bellasis  who  bo  gallantly  defended  Newark.  He  died  in  1669,  and  was 
bnried  at  the  church  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London. 

Holme  Hall  stands  upon  an  estate  once  the  property  of  Archbishop 
Seeker ;  at  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  belongs 
to  the  Dake  of  Newcastle.  The  parish  cbnrch  of  St.  Giles,  though  it 
retains  some  fragments  of  early  work,  owes  its  enlarged  proportions 
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ftnd  most  iuterestjng  details  to  the  mnnificeitce  oi  the  Barton  family, 
one  of  whom  is  recorded  as  having  built  "  a  fair  cbapel  like  a  parish 
chnrch,"  no  donbt  alluding  to  the  south  aisle  and  t)i«  chapel  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  chancel.  The  earliest  portion  of  the  present 
hnildiog  is  a  len^h  of  ronghly  worked  string  conrse  nnder  the  east 
window,  whioh  seems  to  belong  to  the  Norman  period.  There  is 
nothing  else  remaining  of  the  church  of  that  date,  bat  the  north 
door  of  the  nave  is  undoubtedly  Early  English,  the  nail-head 
ornaments  on  the  narrow  capitals  supporting  the  plain  chamfered 
arch  being  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  centnry.  The  north  side 
of  the  chnrch  and  the  greater  part  of  the  east  wall  seem  as  thoogh  they 
might  belong  to  this  period.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  charch 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  the  gronnd  plan  at  that  time  consisting 
of  nave  with  western  tower  and  spire,  and  chancel.  The  north  side 
of  the  nave  is  buUt  of  blue  lias,  a  poor  local  stone,  and  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  had  any  windows  ;  there  is,  however,  one  original  buttress, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  walls 
from  leaning  outwards,  as  some  large  brick  battresses  were  added  in 
comparatively  recent  years  to  keep  it  up.  The  tower  belongs  to  the 
Decorated  period  and  is  in  three  stages ;  the  lowest  one  opens  into  the 
nave  by  a  narrow  arch  with  embattled  capitals.  The  whole  of  tbe 
west  wall  is  taken  up  by  a  large  four-Ught  late  Perpendicular 
window,  the  insertion  of  which  must  have  weakened  the  tower  very 
much  and  probably  accounts  for  its  present  dangerous  condition. 
The  npper  stage  has  two-light  belfry  windows  in  each  side  in  a  more 
-or  less  dilapidated  condition,  except  that  on  the  south,  which  ie  a 
simple  two-light  Decorated  window.  The  whole  is  surmonnted  by 
a  low  broach  spire  with  single  spire  lights  on  each  of  the  cardinal 
faces.  The  upper  part  seems  to  hare  been  rebuilt,  and  tbe  hnial  ia 
a  later  addition.  Tbe  doorway  in  tbe  south  aisle,  which  gives  access 
to  tbe  staircase  to  the  parvise,  from  its  mouldings  appesra  to  belong 
to  the  Decorated  period  and  was  probably  rebuilt  in  its  present 
position  when  the  church  was  enlai^d. 

This  was  in  the  Perpendicniar  period,  when  most  important 
alterations  and  additions  to  tbe  fabnc  were  made.  The  tower  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  oE  buttresses,  that  at  the  nortb-west 
angle  liaviug  an  ornamental  panel  on  the  face  witb  tbe  Barton 
arms  carved  in  it.  The  north  wall  of  the  chancel  seems  to  have  been 
rebuilt  and  two  large  four-light  windows  inserted,  and  the  tire-light 
east  window,  with  remarkably  good  Perpendicular  tracery,  was  made 
at  tbe  same  time.  A  south  aisle  was  then  added  to  the  nave,  and  a 
chapel  on  tbe  sooth  side  of  the  chancel,  also  the  south  porch,  with 
parvise  over,  reached  by  a  circular  turret  staircase.  The  seats, 
screens,  and  stained  glad's  were  all  added  in  the  firteenth  century. 
The  arcade  between  the  nave  and  aiele  consists  of  three  well  moulded 
arches  with  ronghly  worked  capitals.  The  two  three-light  windows 
in  this  aisle  and  the  four-light  one  are  similar  in  design.  There  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  any  chancel  arch.  On  either  side  of  the 
window  above  the  altar  are  small  brackets  far  figuros.  Between  the 
chancel  and  the  chspel  is  an  arcade  of  two  unequal  arohes,  very 
much  the  same  in  design  as  the  nave  arcade,  but  the  capitals  have 
a  rather  nnnsnal  uruamentatinu  of  aqnare  projecting  bosses  carved 
on  them.    The  western  arcb  is  filled  ap  by  a  carved  oak  parolose  screen, 
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the  eoAtem  by  the  Barton  tomb.  The  roofs  of  tbe  chnroh  are  com- 
paratiTely  late  and  poor  id  design,  and  look  trorse  outside  from 
haTing  been  covered  b;  common  jiaiitiles  and  the  pitch  raised. 
Inside  many  of  the  corbels  which  supported  the  ortKiiiat  roof 
remain,  and  are  well  worthy  of  caiefnl  eiamination.  The  south 
aisle  uid  chapel  were  originally  covered  by  a  nearly  flat  roof,  the 
line  of  which  may  be  seen  outside  at  tbe  west  end.  A  wide  spreading 
arch  resting  on  corbels  separates  the  aisle  from  the  chapel ;  a  doorway 
is  the  sonth  wall  near  this  arch  seems  to  have  been  the  entrance  to 
this  chapel  from  the  ontside.  Underneath  the  aroh  is  a  carved  oak 
screen  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  ;  one  of  the  doors  remains.  The 
chapel  is  fitted  with  very  maasive  oak  benches  and  kneeling  desks, 
the  bench  ends  are  finely  carved  with  angels  and  grotesque  animals. 
On  either  side  of  the  east  window  of  this  chapel  u«  canopied  niches 
which,  even  in  their  nintilated  condition,  are  fine  examples  of  stone 
earring ;  projecting  from  the  under  side  of  the  one  on  the  north  is 
the  figure  of  a  deacoo,  in  a  dalmatic,  holding  a  chalice.  In  the  soaib 
wall  is  a  very  beantifal  piscina,  tbe  drain  being  formed  of  a  flower 
with  holes  cat  at  the  jnactioii  of  the  petals;  over  the  arched  recess 
is  a  crocketed  ogee  hood  mould;  the  flankins^  pinnacles  and  the 
finial  are  gone.  The  windows  in  this  chapel,  two  on  the  sonth  side 
and  the  east  window,  follow  the  same  design  as  the  othere  in  the  rest 
of  tbe  church.  This  chapel  was  no  doubt  a  chantry  chapel  of  the 
Barton  family,  and  the  tomb  under  the  eastern  arch  bears  the  effigies 
of  a  man  and  woman,  who  most  likely  were  members  of  that  family, 
though  there  is  no  inscription  or  armorial  bearings  by  which  we  may 
identify  them.  The  lower  part  of  the  tomb  seems  to  have  been 
reoonstrncted  ;  it  has  been  snggested  that  it  may  have  been  made  for 
the  husband  and  altered  when  the  figure  of  his  wife  was  added. 
Under  an  arch  is  a  cadaver  in  a  winding  sheet,  and  ronnd  the  Rtone 
on  whii;h  it  rests  is  tbe  following  inscription  in  Latin  from  the  Book 
of  Job,  "  Pity  me,  pity  me  you  my  friends,  because  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  hath  touched  me  "  ;  above  this,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tomb, 
are  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  former  in  a  long  flowing 
garment  with  a  bag  at  his  waist,  and  a  ton  at  his  feet;  the  woman 
has  a  very  finely  worked  girdle  and  her  feet  rest  on  a  dog.  Under 
the  altar  an  altsr  slab  has  been  set  in  the  floor;  it  is  quite  perfect 
and  retains  the  usual  five  crosses ;  before  it  was  placed  iu  its  present 
position  it  was  in  the  floor  of  the  nave.  It  is  too  small  to  have  been 
the  high  altar,  but  may  have  belonged  to  an  altar  before  tbe  rood 

Nearly  all  the  original  bench  ends  remain,  they  are  simple  in 
design  with  carved  tops,  but  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  small 
narrow  one  elaborately  carved.  There  are  several  interesting  remains 
of  stained  glass  which,  give  some  idea  of  what  the  windows  must 
have  looked  like  when  tbey  were  all  filled ;  in  the  north-east  window 
of  the  chancel  are  parts  of  tbe  figure  of  a  bishop,  but  it  is  put 
iu  upside  down,  the  chasuble  and  dalmatic  are  very  perfect ;  the 
merchant's  mark,  which  may  be  seen  on  other  parts  ot  the  church, 
appears  on  the  glass,  ad  well  as  B  and  a  ton  outside ;  the  plinth 
.  mouldings  of  the  poroh  aud  south  aisle  aro  very  fine,  and  on  the 
parapet  of  the  aisle  a  rose  with  leaves  and  a  stem  is  carved,  and  & 
short  distance  from  it  a  grotesque  animal, 
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Bnt  the  porch  ib  perhape  as  iutereetinf^  na  any  part  of  tbe  building, 
And  eapeci&llj  so  to  a  student  of  heraldry.  It  is  of  the  late  Perpen- 
dicDlar  period,  the  lower  part  serving  aa  u  porch  iind  the  main 
entrance  to  the  charch  ;  both  the  outer  archway  and  the  door  into 
the  sonth  aistf,  have  low  four-centred  arches  ;  inside  to  the  ri^ht  of 
the  door  is  a  holy  water  stODp  nilh  pnnelled  sidca;  above  this  is  a 
parvise  reached  by  a  ataircsHe  with  doorway  in  the  sonth  aisle.  This 
chamber  is  lighted  by  a  three-lijrht  perpendicnlar  window,  and 
retnins  its  original  roof;  in  it  are  the  remains  of  a  mediaeval  chest 
irith  a  good  iron  lock  plate.  This  room  has  been  called  "  Xan  Scott's 
chamber,"  because  an  old  womaa  of  that  name  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  np  her  abode  here  dnring  the  plagne  which  visited  Holme  in 
1666. 

Over  the  archway  of  this  porch,  ontside,  and  nnder  the  window, 
are  seven  shields. 

I,  Quwteriy  of  B,     1  and  i  az.  on  &  fesse  between  3  bncks'  heads 

cabossed  or,  a  mullet  so.  (Barton)  ;  2  arid  3  arg.  2  bends 

engrailed  go.  (BatclilTe)  ;  5  and  8  arg.  a  mallet  voided  »a. 

(Assheton)  ;    6  and  7  ga.  a  cross  engrailed  arg.  (Leigh). 

The  letters  R  and  K  are  cnt  on  either  side  of  this  shield, 

and  beliiw  it  two  spri^  of  oak. 
II.  Sa.  a  bend  between  fi  crofses  crosslet,  arg.      (Longvillers,  and 

borne  by  Stanhope)  impaling  az.  a  cross  moline  quarter 

pierced  or  (Uolyneux)  with  the  letters  I  and  S  on  either 

side. 

III.  Az.  on  a  fesse  between  three  bncks'  heads  cabossed  or  a  mullet 

sa.,  with  the  letters  I  and  B.  on  either  side  a  sprig  of  oak 
and  a  dolphin  embowed,  below  it  two  bears  on  tons. 

IV.  Barry  nebniy  of  6  arg.  and  sa.,  on  a  chief  ^u.  a  lion  passant 

guardant  or  (Staple  of  Calais)  with  on  one  side  a  falchion, 
ou  the  other  two  snakes  intertwined,  and  below  two  sheep. 
7.  Arg.  a  merchant's  mark  sa.  with  the  letters  I  and  B  on  either 
side,  below  two  bales  of  wool,  each  marked  with  3  estoiles  of 
6  points  in  fesse. 
VI.  Barton    impaling  or  on  a  fesse  gii.    3    water   bongets   erm. 
(Bingham)  with  the  letters  I  and  R  on  either  side. 
Vir.  Barton  impaling  qnarterly  1  and  4  RatcHfFe,  2  and  5  Leigh, 
3  and  6  Ashton,  with  the  letters  R  and  B.  on  either  side 
and  two  sprigs  of  oak  betow. 
Driving  back  to  Newark,  the  merobers  returned  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  tea  was  hospitably  provided  by  the  Mayor,  and  afterwards  left 
for  Xottingham  by  train. 


Monday,  Joly  29th. 

This  day  waa  again  fine  and  sunny.  Starting  from  the  Midland 
Station,  Worksop  was  reached  at  10.50,  and  carriages  were  in 
readiness  to  convey  the  members  to  the  Priory  church,  which  was 
described  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  H.  T,  Sloddbm, 

It  consists  of  a  6ne  rich  Xorman  nave  of  eleven  bays,  with 
triforinm  and  clearstory,  and  two  western  towers,  all  of  which 
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owe  their  preserration  to  the  fact  tbat  the  nave  was  the  p&rish 
church.  The  eaatem  portion,  which  was  the  church  of  the  Priory 
of  Aostin  Canons  founded  here  in  1103,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  oF  a  mined  thirteenth  centnry  chapel,  that 
formerly  opened  ont  of  the  sonth  transept.  Some  ramaina  of  the 
western  range  of  the  monastic  bnildinf^  are  left,  and  the  ranlted 
oater  parionr  now  forms  the  vestry.  All  the  old  fittings  of  the 
chnrch  have  disappeared,  and,  as  was  pointed  ont  by  Mr.  Hope,  a 
series  of  large  square-headed  windows  in  the  south  aisle,  that  lighted 
the  parish  choir  and  altar,  were  "  restored  "  away  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  1816.  An  alabaster  effigy  of  a  lady  and  two  other  lUDtiUted 
figures  oE  William  Lord  Fnrnival  (ob.  1383)  and  Sir  Thomas  NoTille 
(+  1406)  lie  on  tho  floor  in  the  western  part  of  the  nave,  and 
might  be  taken  better  care  of.  A  move  was  next  made  to  the  fine 
fourteenth  centnry  gatehouse,  a  very  complete  example,  with  the 
"  casual  ward  "  for  the  lodging  of  tramps  on  the  first  floor.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  a  small  and  richly  decorated  chapel  of 
curious  constrnction  has  been  added  to  contain  Boms  image  of  peculiar 
veneration.  From  existing  Bcnlptnres  of  the  AnnnnciAtion  and  of 
the  Adoration  of  tho  Three  Kings,  the  image  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
Our  Lady.  Other  images  of  St.  William  {?),  St.  Cnthbert,  and  the 
Holy  Trinity  adorn  the  front  of  the  gatehonse,  before  which  stand 
the  steps  and  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  cross. 

After  tnnch  the  jonmey  was  resnned  in  carri^es  to  Blyth,  where 
the  chnrch  was  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  It  originally, 
be  said,  like  the  churches  at  Tbargarton  and  Worksop,  formed  part 
of  a  monastii!  chnrch  founded  for  Benedictine  monks  in  1088  by 
Roger  de  Bnilli  as  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Katharine  at  Bonen, 
and  owed  its  preservation,  as  in  the  other  cases  rited,  to  the  fact  that 
it  served  as  the  parish  church,  which  was  given  as  part  of  the 
endowment  of  the  priory.  The  monastic  part  of  the  chnrch  had  Seen 
utterly  destroyed,  bnt  the  nave  and  its  aisles  of  seven  bays  remained, 
together  with  a  western  tower  of  later  date.  The  nave  and  north 
aisle  formed  part  of  the  first  church  of  1088,  but  a  slight  pause  had 
occarred  in  the  bailding,  since  the  lower  part  of  the  north  wall 
indicated  a  settiog  out  that  was  not  eventually  followed,  and  the 
bays  of  the  aisle  were  now  oblong  instead  of  square,  as  first  planned. 
The  early  character  of  the  work,  in  arcades,  tritbrinm.and  clearstory, 
was  pointed  out,  but  the  original  flat  ceiling  of  the  nave  had  given 
place  to  a  thirteenth  century  quadripartite  vault.  The  early  Norman 
unribbed  vault  was  left  in  the  north  aisle.  The  south  aisle  was  replaced 
by  another  of  greater  width  about  1290,  with  a  wooden  roof  only, 
and  to  it  the  parish  altar  seema  to  have  been  transferred.  The  sonth 
porch  was  of  the  same  date.  Late  in  the  fonrteenth  centary  a  new 
tower  was  begun  within  the  last  bay  of  the  nave,  after  the  mHnuer  of 
that  at  FnmeBB  Abbey,  but  Mr.  Hope  i^aid  he  could  see  no  reason  for 
its  being  so  built  here  unless  the  old  western  boundary  of  the 
cemetery  had  then  been  close  up  to  the  chnrch.  The  tower  seemed 
to  have  been  slowly  built  by  stages  and  not  finished  nntil  well  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Of  the  fittings  the  old  wooden  transverse  screens 
remained,  with  painted  figures  of  saints,  and  ther3  were  some  good 
seventeenth  centnry  pews  at  the  west  end.  Several  interesting  floor 
slabs  remained,  and  an  early  Pnrbeck  marble  ef&gy  of  &  knight  in 
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flftt-topped    helm    with    a  lozengf  nhield  and   Rorcoat,  perhaps   a 

I'itB  William. 

The  retam  journey  was  by  rail,  reaching  ^Nottingham  at  7  o'clock. 
The  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  Eichange  Council  Boom, 
the  President  in  the  chair.  Votes  of  thanka  were  given  to  Lord 
Manrkeabnry,  PreBident  of  the  Meeting,  the  Vice-Presidents,  the 
Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Mr.  G.  H.  Wallis,  the  local  Secretary  for  the 
Meeting,  the  local  Committee,  the  readers  of  papers  and  the  guides 
at  the  varioDS  places  visited,  the  Director,  and  the  Meeting  Secretary. 
A  Tote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Howorth  coacladed  the  proceedings. 


Tnesday,  July  30th. 
The  members  left  by  train  to  Aslockton  for  the  final  day's 
excursion,  ariving  about  10  o'clock,  and  walked  to  Whatton  chnrch, 
where  Mr.  Mohtaod  H,  Hall  gave  an  excellent  description  of  the 
building.  The  'dedication  is  iu  honoar  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
the  chnrch  consists  of  chancel,  central  tower  and  spire,  and  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles  and  porches.  It  has  snffered  mach  from 
the  "  restorer."  In  1808  the  sonth  transept  was  pulled  down  entirely, 
and  the  Noi:man  archway,  now  on  the  north  side,  was  hlooked  up. 
The  south  aisle  was  entirely  rebuilt  of  brick  and  stucco,  with  large 
hideous  windows  uniform  with  those  in  the  north  aisle.  All  the 
monuments  were  crammed  into  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  away 
from  view,  and  it  was  then  probably  that  the  north  side  of  the 
Newmarch  tomb  was  destroyed  and  replaced  by  bricks.  A  painted 
wooden  screen  hid  the  monuments  from,  view,  and  there  was  a  largo 
gallery  at  the  west  end.  In  1848  the  chancel  was  pulled  down  and 
the  present  one  bnilt  aboat  3  feet  shorter.  In  1870  the  church 
WBA  further  restored,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  The  tower  was  in  an 
onsaTe  state  and  unable  to  bear  the  spire,  being  only  held  together 
by  iron  cramps.  It  wus  pulled  down  and  new  foundations  were  put 
in,  a  small  late  doorway  on  the  north  side  being  done  away  with  and 
a  new  one  made  on  the  south  side.  It  was  impossible  to  rebuild  the 
transept  owing  to  graves.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  about  3  feet 
higher,  the  old  pinnacles  and  battlement  pnt  on,  and  the  spire 
rebuilt  stone  for  stone  as  the  old.  All  the  other  parts  uf  the  tower 
are  qnite  new.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  dormer  windows  lie  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  octagonal  side  of  the  spire,  and  not  perpendicnlarl; , 
as  is  usual.  In  the  old  tower  the  bells  wei-e  rung  from  below,  but 
the  increased  height  has  allowed  of  a  ringers'  loft,  access  to  which  is 
by  a  new  staircase  bnilt  in  1870,  an  inteinal  wootien  ladder  being  in 
use  previonslj.  The  nave  arcades,  of  fourteenth  century  date,  are  of 
three  bays  with  octagonal  pillars,  and  the  north  porch  is  coaevai  with 
them,  'rhere  are  no  old  fittings  except  ihe  font,  which  is  of  a 
corions  local  type,  and  dated  1662.  The  church  contains  some 
interesting  monnmentB,  which  were  described  by  Mr.  Hope.  The 
earliest  is  the  effigy  of  Sir  Kichord  de  Whatton,  known  to  antiquaries 
from  the  engraving  by  Stothard,  bnt  since  restored.  The  next  is  an 
t-arly  Ibnrteenth  century  fignre  of  a  canon  of  Welbeck  nnder  an  arch 
in  the  north  aisle  wall,  and  a  third  is  a  fine  alabaster  tomb  with  shields 
of  arms  in  low  relief  (partly  restored),  and  effigy  of  &  knight  of  the 
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Kewnmrch  family  circa  1360.  Thei«  is  also  an.  incised  slab  to 
Thomas  Cranmer,  father  of  the  Archbishop,  who  died  in  1501. 
Some  intereetinK  fragmenta  of  the  ettt-l;  effigies  of  another  knight 
and  his  lady  and  of  a  fourteenth  century  rillaffe  cross  with  figures  of 
saints  are  preserved  in  the  north  aisle.  A  five-mile  drive  brought 
the  party  to  Bottesford,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Canon 
Vincent  Jackson,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  S.  Shkphekd  described  the  church  hs 
follows : 

For  this  sccount  of  the  obnrch  at  Bottesford  almost  the  only 
docnment  which  1  have  at  my  disposal  is  the  bnilding  itself;  if 
written  records  exist  which  wonld  help  to  elncidate  it,  they  sre 
unknown  to  tne,  and  I  gather  that  the  experience  of  most  who  have 
made  the  fabric  of  a  parish  church  the  subject  of  an  inquiry,  squares 
with  mine  that  each  records  are  difficult  to  find. 

A  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  church  is  enough  to  sbow  that  wo  have 
here  a  somewhat  complicated  problem  to  □& ravel,  bot  the 
application  of  what  I  may  call  Mr.  Micklethwaite's  method,  together 
with  comparisons  drawn  from  the  neigbboaring  chnrcbes,  may  give 
some  help. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  church  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  former  fTorman  one,  Domesday  Book  mentioning  a  priest  st 
Bottesford,  though  how  old  the  chnrch  then  standing  may  have 
been  there  are  no  means  of  judging.  If  there  was  a  church  on  this 
site  in  the  eleventh  centnry,  no  doabt  there  was  one  also  in  the 
twelfth,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  baa  its  influence  in 


The  church  of  the  twelfth  century  was  probably  cruciform, 
consisting  nf  nave,  chancel,  two  transepts,  and  a  crossing  crowned 
by  a  large  low  tower,  thus  resembling  many  others  of  its  age.  The 
assumption  that  such  was  its  original  plan  derives  support  from  tlie 
present  form  of  the  oharcb  in  two  wajs ;  the  transepts  are  more  likely 
to  be  inherited  from  a  building  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  they 
were  common,  than  to  be  additions  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
centuries,  in  which  they  were  more  often  suppressed,  and  the  fact 
that  tbe  present  nave  and  chancel  are  nearly  equal  in  width, 
suggesting  that  their  predecessors  were  so  also,  points  rather  to  a 
cruciform  church  where  the  chancel  would  be  equal  in  width  to 
the  nave  than  to  a  church  with  nave  and  chancel  only  where  it  would 
be  narrower. 

The  church  which  stood  at  Bottesford  in  tbe  twelfth  century  bad 
I  conceive  a  chancel  equal  in  width  to  the  present  one  bat  wanting 
one  or  possibly  two  bays  of  its  l«>ngth,  a  nave  as  wide  and  probably 
not  much  shorter  than  that  now  existing,  a  south  transept  nearly  as 
wide  as  that  we  see  to-day  but  not  extending  beyond  the  face  of  the 
present  south  aisle,  and  a  north  transept  both  narrower  and  shorter 
than  tbe  present  one,  fitting  inside  it,  and  of  just  the  same  size  aa  its 
fellow  on  the  south,  The  croBsing  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
two  alleys  and  bearing  the  tower  wonld  evidently  be  decidedly 
oblong  in  form  since  the  transepts  were  narrower  than  the  nave  and 
chancel,  bnt  central  towers  of  churches  in  the  twelfth  century  were 
often  oblong,  and  I  believe  that  cases  might  be  found  where  the 
dopertnre  from  the  true  square  is  as  pronounced  as  I  am  supposing  it 
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here.  The  foar  piers  snppartiiiff  the  tower  would  como  than,  the  two 
OKBtenL  ODCB  in  a  direct  line  with  th«  east  wall  of  the  present  sonth 
transept,  and  the  two  western  onea  jnat  to  the  eaat  of  the  western 
pillars  of  the  present  ci-oesing. 

This  aislelesB  crocifortn  oharoh  would  probably  undergo  snoh 
alterations  as  were  made  elsewhere  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasiug 
population.  Aisles,  no  donbt  mnch  narrower  than  thnse  which  exisc 
at  present,  were  probablj  added  to  the  nave  in  the  thirteenth  centnry 
or  perhaps  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
addition  of  aisles  woald  entail  nave  arcades,  and  arches  of  entrance 
from  the  aisles  to  the  transepts.  It  is  certaia  that  aisles  were  added 
to  the  chancel  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  somewhere 
about  the  yeara  1220—30  becanse  remains  of  the  arcades  which  g^vo 
access  to  them  from  the  ohancel  still  exist  on  either  side  of  it.  (The 
pillars  which  support  this  arcade  are  shown  on  the  plan  in  solid 
black.)  The  arches  are  exceedingly  plain,  consisting  merely  of  two 
chamfered  orders ;  the  pillars,  recalling  those  of  Thnrg&rton  Priory 
church,  were  in  some  cases  surroonded  with  eight  shafts,  four 
detached  and  of  stones  in  lonif  lengths,  four  attached  and  of  coursed 
masonry ;  the  eBstemmost  pillar  on  the  south  side  exhibits  the  dug- 
tooth  ornament  and  a  capital  with  foKoge ;  the  rest  of  the  capitals  are 
merely  moulded. 

The  next  step  in  the  enlargement  of  the  church  is  an  important 
one,  since  it  is  the  earnest  of  a  great  scheme  which  would  have 
amounted  to  a  rebuilding  of  the  whole  church.  The  intention  I 
conceive  was  this,  to  lengthen  the  chancel  eastward  and  to  build  new 
aisles  to  it  longer  and  wider  than  the  old  ones,  to  enlarge  both 
transepts  in  width  and  length,  to  bnild  new  and  wider  aisles  to  tlie 
nave,  and  to  abolish  the  central  tower,  replacing  it  by  a  new  one  at 
the  west  end  of  the  chnrch.  It  is  evident  that  all  or  much  of  this 
alteration  could  be  carried  out  without  rendering  the  church  already 
existing  unfit  for  use  during  its  progress,  a  condition  which  would  be 
of  weight  to-day,  and  was  of  greater  weight  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
new  bsy  could  be  added  to  the  chancel  before  the  old  east  wall  was 
taken  down ;  the  new  aisles  in  all  cases  could  be  bnilt  round  the  old 
ones  and  they  uot  taken  down  till  the  new  ones  were  nearly  finished ; 
the  new  transepts  in  the  same  way  could  be  built  round  and  over  the 
existing  transepts  without  disturbing  them,  and  only  when  it  was  time 
to  demolish  the  old  central  tower  would  the  use  of  the  church  be 
seriously  interr opted. 

But  it  ia  evident  that  alteration  could  not  be  confined  to  the  outside 
walls,  since  the  new  widths  of  the  transepts  would  entail  a  lai^r 
crossing,  and  its  pillars  would  fall  one  pair  jnst  to  the  east  of  the  old 
eastern  pair,  and  the  other  just  to  the  west  of  the  old  western  pair, 
the  arcades  therefore  both  of  nave  and  chancel  being  shortened 
would  of  necessity  require  some  remodelling. 

This  ambitious  and  comprehensive  scheme  was  never  carried  oat  in 
its  entirety,  although  it  was  begun.  A  bay  was  added  to  the  chancel, 
the  north  transept  or  rather  its  northern  and  western  walls  were 
built  outside  the  old  transept,  which  no  doubt  was  left  standing,  and 
the  base  of  a  pillar,  the  north-western  of  the  intended  crossing,  was 
set.  These  works  would  appear  from  their  details  to  belong  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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At  this  point  the  work  seems  to  have  been  saapended,  for  the  nest 
ftildition  to  the  charch,  the  widened  soath  aisie,  can  hardly  be 
■ssigned  to  a  date  earlier  than  1310,  and  it  is  doabtfnl  whether  the 
builders  of  this  aiale  were  following  the  same  scheme  of  which  the 
new  nortli  transept  formed  a  part,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  thai 
ibey  had  in  tbeir  minds  a  chnrch  each  as  that  of  Newark,  whose  aisle 
walls  are  continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  chnrch,  and  that  with 
this  design  in  their  heads  they  bnilt  their  new  sonth  aisle  equal  in 
width  to  the  depth  of  the  transept,  so  that  the  south  walla  of  t»nsept 
and  aisle  were  continuons.  Granted  that  this  was  the  caae,  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  windows  sfaonld  be  spaced  with  any 
leference  to  a  transept  whose  existence  as  a  separate  feature  had 
ceased,  and  so  we  might  find  a  window  in  the  position  of  the  eastern- 
most one  in  the  sonth  aisle,  which  is  qnite  incompatibTe  with  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  its  bnilder«  to  repeat  on  the  soath  side  the 
larger  traDsept  already  half  built  on  the  north. 

The  soath  aislo  can  have  been  finished  bat  a  short  time  before  the 
Black  Death.  The  next  stage  in  the  alteration  of  the  chnrch  mnst 
hare  taken  place  daring  the  prevalence  of  that  peatileace  or  directly 
after  it.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Institute  dui-ing  its  visit  to  NottingfaAmsbire  is  the 
large  amount  of  building  which  by  the  poverty  of  its  details  and 
workmanship  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  this  period  ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  someone  should  collect  the  examples  of 
such  work  and  connect  them  with  sach  documents  as  may  be 
available.  The  work  of  this  period  at  Bottesford  seems  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows. 

The  north  arcade  of  the  chancel  was  walled  np  so  as  to  convert 
the  old  aisle  into  a  vestry,  commnnicating  with  the  chancel  by  a  lour 
door  of  feeble  design^  The  south  arcade  was  at  any  rate  partially 
demolished  and  replaced  by  a  wall  pierced  with  three  windows  <if 
three  lights  each,  having  ancosped  ogee  shaped  heads,  very  debased, 
but  imitating  in  their  mouldingii  the  east  window  of  the  chancel ;  at 
the  same  time  the  sonth  aisle  of  the  chanoel  was  taken  down.  The 
curtailment  of  a  charch  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact,  though  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  t«ok  place 
here  ;  but  I  feel  that  it  needs  more  explanation  than  I  can  see  fur  it. 
The  central  txjwer  was  taken  down  and  hIbo  the  old  north  transept. 
which  had  then  stood  for  soiub  lifty  years  within  the  nnfiuisfaed 
larger  transept  designed  to  anpersede  it.  But  instead  of  completing 
this  larger  transept  nn  had  been  intended  with  an  east  wall  parallel 
to  its  western  one,  snd  abutting  on  a  pillar  to  the  east  of  the  old 
nortli-enst  pillar  of  the  crossing,  the  builders  of  this  period 
economised  by  using  part  of  this  old  pillar  and  cantirg  the  wall 
westward  in  order  to  liit  it>,  thns  narrowing  the  transept  from  the 
north  towards  the  sonth.  The  old  south  transept  was  preserved  and 
the  eastern  walls  of  the  two  connrcted  by  a  chancel  arch  necessarily 
set  askew.  The  two  esstem  pillars  of  the  crossing  were  finished 
with  responds  jutting  eastward  and  the  larger  space  available  on  the 
north  side  was  aiilized  to  contain  a  staircase  leading  to  the  rood- 
loft.  The  north-western  pillar  of  the  enlarged  01*081)1  ng,  or  at  least 
its  base,  had  been  i:et  some  fifty  years  before ;  another  pillar  was 
now  set  opposite,  whose  debased  mouldings  contrast  stran^ly  with 
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those  of  ita  older  companion ;  a  new  respoDd  iraa  alao  built  (thiiH 
reviving  the  idea  of  a  south  traneept),  taking  its  start  from  the  wall 
of  the  Bouth  aisle  and  bearing  at  its  other  end  an  arch  which 
abntted  on  the  new  south-west  pillar ;  but  this  respond  again  conld 
not  be  at  right  angles  to  the  main  aiis  of  the  bnilding,  as  it  shoald 
have  been,  lest  it  should  block  the  easternmost  window  of  the 
present  soath  aisle  ;  so  it  was  bnilt  askew.  At  the  same  period  new 
uave  piers  and  a  western  wall  were  built,  and  arches  spmng  from 
pillar  to  pillar  bearing  a  small  portion  of  wall  and  a  high  pitched 
roof  whose  marks  are  siill  visible  at  either  end  of  the  nave.  1  shoald 
be  inclined  to  assign  the  low  pitch  of  the  roofs  over  chancel  an<l 
north  transept  to  the  same  date;  for  with  a  low  pitch  the  gable 
windows  of  each  had  to  be  cat  short ;  and  the  remodelling  of  their 
npper  parts  to  meet  this  necessity  is  in  the  same  style  as  the 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  cbancel.  Of  the  aisles  to  the  nave 
that  on  tlie  soath  had  already  been  rebuilt  on  an  enlai^ed  scale;  bat 
on  the  north  the  old  and  narrow  one  was  retained.  This  view  of  the 
history  of  the  north  transept  and  aisle  derives  some  confirmation 
from  a  rongh  break  which  occurs  in  the  masonry  of  the  west  wall  of 
the  north  transept ;  this  wall  according  to  the  original  scheme  would 
have  been  bnilt  only  long  enongh  to  reach  the  wider  aisle  which  was 
intended  :  bnt  when  it  was  decided  to  kesp  the  old  and  narrow  aisle, 
it  was  obviously  necessary  to  extend  the  wall  farther ;  and  I  would 
snggest  that  the  break  I  have  mentioned  shows  the  janction  of  work 
built  about  tfae  year  1350-60  with  the  older  work  of  1290-1310. 

The  works  carried  oat  daring  the  period  of  the  Black  Death  did, 
after  a  fashion,  render  the  church  complete,  full  of  irregularities  as 
it  was :  it  ia  difBcalt  to  date  the  work  with  any  exactitude,  bat  I 
noticed  some  small  features  about  the  bases  of  the  nave  aroado  which 
occur  also  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Strelley  which,  as 
Mr.  Hope  pointed  out,  was  certainly  being  rebuilt  in  the  year  1356. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  work  of  enltu^nient  was  once  more 
resumed,  probably  lat«  in  the  fourteenth  century  or  early  in  the  next. 
First  the  fine  western  tower  and  spire  were  built.  Then  came,  in  an 
order  which  can  now  be  hardly  distinguished,  works  in  the  south 
transept  and  vestry,  and  the  widening  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave 
to  match  that  on  the  south.  Of  the  old  south  transept  much 
remained;  its  east  wall  on  the  line  of  the  present  one;  its  south 
wall  flush  with  the  south  wall  of  the  adjoining  aisle  ;  while  its  west 
boundary  consisted  of  a  respond  and  arch  passing  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  close  against  the  easternmost  window  of  the  south 
aisle  to  the  sonth-west  pillar  of  the  crossing.  The  allerutiona 
involved  increasing  this  transept  to  the  length  of  its  fellow  on  the 
opposite  aide,  while  its  width  was  governed  by  the  old  east  wall 
whose  foandations  at  least  were  retained,  and  by  the  canted  respond 
which  connected  with  the  south-west  pillar  of  the  crossing;  but  in 
order  that  the  new  west  wall  of  the  new  transept  should  lie  in  n  true 
plane  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  to  a  certain  extent  the  cant  of  the 
respond  ;  so  its  nose  was  widened  by  the  addition  of  a  largo  hollow 
chamfer,  thus  cansiag  the  strange  appearance  of  this  respond  npon 
the  plan.  It  will  bo  noticed  from  the  plan  that  the  gable  wall  of  the 
Boutti  transept  is  not  really  wide  enongh  for  the  building  it  masks; 
for  the  western  buttress  does  not  project  so  far  beyond  the  west  wall 
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as  the  eastero  battrass  beyond  the  east  wall.  Now  it  will  be 
observed  at  oooe  that  the  width  of  the  gable  wall  corresponds  Terr 
closely  to  what  I  sappose  to  have  been  the  width  of  the  orif^iaai 
transept ;  and  it  may  be  that  its  anomalons  size  is  connected  with 
the  bailding  that  preceded  it ;  if  so  taj  explanation  of  this  part  o( 
the  chnrch  is  somewhat  vitiated ;  for  it  wonld  look  as  thoag'h  this 
transept  was  bnilt  while  the  old  crossinj^  was  still  standing,  and  that 
both  crossing  and  transept  were  widened  contetnpuraneonsi;  and  at 
some  later  date ;  on  the  other  hand  I  wonld  point  ont  that,  setting 
aside  the  evidence  of  the  details  on  pillar  and  respond,  there  are  no 
marks  of  a  break  in  the  work  between  the  sonthem  and  western 
walls  of  the  Booth  transept ;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  gable  wall 
may  be  dae  only  to  a  desire  not  to  block  light  from  the  window  of 
the  south  aisle. 

The  north  aisle  of  the  cbanceL  already  walled  off  and  converted 
into  a  vestry  seems  to  have  been  rebnilt  in  two  parts ;  first  a  bay 
was  added  to  it  on  the  east;  then  it  was  itself  taken  down  and 
rebnilt ;  the  whole  length  was  of  the  same  height,  bnt  on  the  inside 
the  fall  height  was  visible  only  in  the  new  bay,  as  the  old  part  was 
divided  into  two  storeys  ;  these  were  furnished  with  diminoLive  two- 
ligH(  windows,  made  thus  narrow  perhaps  that  no  thief  might  get  in 
and  rob  the  chnrch  of  the  ornaments  kept  there. 

From  the  date  of  these  alterations  no  farther  modifications  seem 
to  have  occnrred  in  the  plan ;  bnt  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnry 
considerable  works  were  undertaken  in  the  apper  portions  of  the 
building,  consisting  of  new  arches  along  either  side  of  the  nave,  new 
arches  between  the  aisles  and  transepts,  and  a  clearstory  and  roof  to 
the  nave  j  we  are  given  some  help  in  dating  these  works  by  a  shield 
of  arms  carved  in  the  spandrel  between  the  first  and  second  archea 
on  the  sonth  side  of  the  nave;  it  bears  the  arms  of  John  Marshall, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  in  1495  bequeathed  100  nurks  for  masses 
to  be  said  in  the  psrish  chnrch  of  Bottesford,  his  native  village. 
Opposite  are  the  arms  of  the  de  Roa  family,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lent  their  aid  to  the  work.  The  straight  joint  of  the  clearstory 
with  the  tower,  showing  the  difference  in  date  between  them,  ia 
obvious. 

Two  unimportant  alterations  remain  to  be  noticed;  first  tlie 
clearstory  introduced  into  the  chancel,  presumably  in  the  seventeenth 
centnry  when  the  Belvoir  tombs  blocking  as  they  do  much  of  the 
light  from  the  lower  windows  made  something  of  the  kind 
advisable ;  and  second  a  f  ai'ther  flattening  of  the  roof  of  the  chancel 
by  which  means  the  apex  of  the  roof  was  brought  below  the  crown  of 
the  chancel  arch;  the  aperture  thus  formed  was  blocked  np  with 
boarding  carried  by  a  timber  avch  and  bearing  on  its  side  towards 
the  nave  the  royal  arms  and  the  letters  V.  R.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  alteration  dates  from  before  Queen  Victoria's  reign  since 
the  flatter  roof  is  shown  in  the  illustration  given  by  Nichols  in  his 
history  of  Leicestershire. 

In  conclasion  I  wish  to  express  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  many 
Valuable  suggestions  to  my  friends  Mr.  Brakspear,  Mr,  Hope,  and 
Mr.  Peers;  and  to  Mr.  Cballenor  Smith  for  information  concerning 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff's  will ;  without  the  help  of  these  gentlemen 
this  account  such  as  it  is  conld  not  have  been  written. 
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Hr.  AsTHun  Marshall  also  contribated  Bomo  remnrke.  He 
mentioned  that  in  1730  no  less  thao  eif^hteen  out  of  the  twenty-two 
Rie&rstory  windowB  were  filled  with  atained  glass,  with  the  arras  of 
Mannen,  de  Roa,  Eepeo,  Belvoir,  MoreschBll,  Jackson,  and  Staantoo. 
The  leaden  coffins  removed  from.  Belvoir  Priory  at  the  sapprefleion 
were  still  to  be  seen  at  Bottesford  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  some  having  metal  inscriptioD  plates  fixed  to  them.  Of  the 
six  bells  the  earliei>t  dated  from  lt>12. 

Mr.  Hope  described  the  magnificent  series  of  tombs  in  the  chancel, 
consisting  of  (1)  a  small  Parbeck  marble  effigy  of  a  knight  that 
commemorated  the  heart  hnrial  of  Robert  Lord  Eos  at  Croxton 
Abbey  in  1235  (2  and  3)  the  alabaster  tombs  and  effigies  of 
William  Lord  Ros,  K.G.  (ob.  1414),  and  his  son.  Lord  John  Ros  (ob. 
1420-1),  bronght  here  from  Belvoir  Priory  at  its  snppressioD;  and 
(i  to  II)  the  monnmenta  and  effigies  of  the  first  eight  Earls  of 
Rotland  and  their  ooanteases.  There  are  also  two  good  braasea  to 
former  rectors  in  the  floor. 

After  Innoh  in  the  schoolroom,  the  drive  was  continned  to  Langar, 
where  the  chnrch  waa  described  by  Mr.  Haeold  Bkakupeae,  F.S.A. 
It  is  a  fine  craciform  building  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  with  a 
central  tower,  chancel,  transepts,  and  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles  and  south  porch.  It  has  been  severely  ''restored,"  and  very 
little  of  the  old  Fitoaework  remains,  except  in  the  nave  arcades,  which 
are  very  f;ood  of  their  kind.  The  north  arcade  has  a  curioud  feature, 
the  orobes  having  a  widely  spaced  dog-tooth  ornament  towards  the 
aisle,  and  only  a  plain  chamfer  towards  the  nave.  A  great  deal  of 
fifteenth  centnry  woodwork  remains  in  a  fragmentary  state,  nsed 
up  as  panelling  at  the  west  of  the  nave,  and  made  up  into  screens 
ander  the  tower.  In  the  north  transept  are  two  good  sixteenth 
centnry  alabaster  altar  tombs  with  effigies  of  the  Chaworth  family, 
and  in  the  sonth  transept  sevei-al  floor  slabs  and  a  fine  seventeenth 
century  canopied  tomb  of  the  Scropes.  Langar  Hall,  close  to  the 
church,  was  the  residence  of  Earl  Howe,  and  some  relics  of  him, 
notably  a  fine  sea-chest,  are  there  preserved. 

The  next  stopping  place  was  Wiverton  Hall,  where  Mrs.  Musters 
most  kindly  provided  tea  for  the  members.  Mr.  HAROLD  Bailev  gave 
a  short  account  of  the  Hall  as  follows  : 

Beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  Thoroton  and  the  existing 
portions  of  the  ancient  manor  house  of  Wiverton,  which  consists  of 
gate  house  and  some  few  remains  of  the  offices,  nothing  is  known, 
and  any  attempt  to  deaoribe  it  must  therefore  be  based  mainly  npon 
what  is  found  in  the  more  perfect  remains  of  manor  houses  erected 
at  this  period.  Thoroton  says  that  "  Sir  Thomas  Chaworth  had  the 
King's  licence  to  make  a  park  here,  who  likewise  granted  him  free 
warren  in  this  place,  whereby  it  was  very  probable  that  he  was  the 
chief  builder  of  the  principal  mansion  at  bid  worthy  successors  and 
in  onr  times  made  a  garrison  for  the  King,  which  occasioned  its  rnin, 
since  when  most  of  it  is  pulled  down  and  removed,  except  the  old 
uncovered  gatehouse,  which  yet  remains  a  monument  of  the 
magnificence  of  this  family."  He  also  says,  "that  there  was  a  very 
good  Chappell  in  the  house,  now  ruinous  with  it,"  The  stately 
character  of  the  gatehouse  indicates  it  as  the  approach  to  a  baildiug 
of  conaiderable  importance   though   it    has    less  resemblance  to    a 
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fortified  stintctura  thnn  to  a  comfortable  reaidenoe  for  the  porter  and 
other  honxebold  retainers,  but  as  the  introdaotion  of  ^npoffder  in 
warfare  rendered  the  old  mode  of  fortification  in  a  great  measare 
nsele^  af^inst  an  enemy,  it  caused  the  grim  old  baationed  approach, 
with  its  arrow  slit  openings  and  spiked  portcallis,  to  give  waj,  as  in 
this  case,  to  alonder  tarrets,  maliioued  windows,  handsoma  monlded 
arched  gateways  and  other  features  of  a  more  pleading  and  domestic 
character. 

The  bnilding,  incloding  the  ronnd  turrets  at  the  auftlea  and  the 
porter's  room  on  the  west  side  of  the  gateway,  meaRnrea  S€  feet 
by  30  feet,  and  is  three  stories  in  height,  approached  by  winding 
atftirs  iu  the  tnrreta  and  anrmonnted  by  a  flat  lead-corered  roof. 
Tlie  nppermoBt  ran);e  of  the  deeply  ranliioned  windows  baa  been 
removed  or  otherwise  blocked  np  by  the  parapet  to  the  sloping 
roof  of  the  mansion,  with  which  the  gatebonse  is  now  incorporated. 
The  gateway  has  a  fine  moulded  groined  roof  springing  from  carred 
corbela  in  the  angles. 

Wiverton  House  was  built  by  the  Cbaworih  family  in  the  timo  nf 
Henry  TI.  The  work  left,  though  mutilated,  is  seen  to  be  of  the 
last  period  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  oldest  engraving  of  tbe  gatehouse  appears  to  be  by  Thoroton, 
dated  about  1676.  No  battlements  are  shown,  and  there  are  wooden 
mnllions  in  the  windows.  There  is  an  old  oil  painting  dated  1801, 
showing  the  two  doors  to  the  gatehouse  on  the  south  side. 

The  old  archway  on  the  south  aide  is  clearly  defined  in  the  plaster 
work.  Thoroton  does  not  show  either  the  buttress  or  small  doorway. 
The  latter  is  shown  in  the  small  painting  previously  mentioned,  and 
tijere  appears  to  be  an  arched  doorway  beside  it.  This  was  perhaps 
added  in  the  Beventeenth  century,  as  was  probably  also  the  buttress, 
which  if  of  fifteenth  centnry  work  would  have  had  a  moulded 
weathering.  The  gateway  was  converted  into  a  farmhouse  at  the 
«nd  of  the  seventeenth  centnry ;  previous  to  that  it  was  ia  a 
ruinous  state. 

The  windows  on  the  first  Soor  originally  had  mulliona  and  cnsped 
heads  as  the  remains  show.  The  cnsping  of  the  single  light  windows 
is  clearly  seen  on  tbe  south  side. 

The  battlements  are  undoubtedly  modem,  as  none  are  shown  by 
Thoroton. 

The  whole  of  the  south  sido,  that  is  the  modern  house,  was  built 
in  18U.  , 

The  day  ended  with  a  drive  to  Bingham  Station,  whence 
Nottingham  was  reached  at  7.15  p.m. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  is  not  rich  in  examples  of 
domestic  architecture,  and  with  the  exception  of  Wollaton  and 
Eardwick,  no  houses  of  the  first  importance  were  visited.  Tbe  fine 
series  of  alabaster  monument«  and  effigies  formed  a  apecial  feature  of 
several  excnrsions,  and  a  good  number  of  village  ohnrches  were 
included  in  the  programme,  the  elaborate  fourteenth  century  work 
being  very  noticeable. 

It  has  not  been  the  fate  of  the  Institate  for  many  years  to 
experience  such  bad  wenther  as  marked  the  opening  days  of  tbe 
meeting,  but  in  spite  of  this  all  excursions  were  well  attended,  and 
the  number  of  meeting  tickets  taken,  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  is 
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a   proof  of  ihe  popularity   of  what    may  be  set  down   as    a  Teiy 
snccessfnl  meet  lag. 

Wednesday,  November  6tli. 
Sir  H.  HowoRTH,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Brarfobd  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Vesica  Pisclt  Wiadow  in 
Millom.  Chnrch,  Gamberland,"  exhibiting  drawinge  and  photograph 
in  iUaeti'atiou.  The  window  is  in  the  west  waU  of  a  wide  soath 
aisle,  which  is  apparently  an  addition  of  the  middle  of  the 
foarteenth  century,  to  the  original  nave.  The  interest  oE  the 
window  ties  in  its  targe  size  and  late  date,  it  being  of  one  bnild  with 
the  foarteenth  century  wall  in  wliich  it  oconrs,  and  in  the  faot  thftt 
it  contains  tmcery  suitable  to  a  two-light  window  of  the  period,  with 
trefoiled  main  lights  and  flowing  tracery  in  the  head.  The  details 
are  simple,  conRisting  of  plain  chamfers  only.  Other  windows  in 
this  aisle  are  lar^,  of  three  and  foar  lights.  The  present  arrange- 
mente  of  the  building  give  no  clue  to  the  reason  why  the  west  window 
shottld  have  taken  this  nnasaal  form.  Messrs.  Peers,  Adden,  and 
JOHNSTOV  joined  in  the  discassion. 

Mr.  R.  L.  HoBsoM  read  a  paper  on  "  English  Mediaeval  Pottery," 
illastrated  by  lantern  Blides.  The  paper  will  be  printed  in  the 
Journal. 

The  Pbesident  and  Mr.  Useeh  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Wednesday,  December  4th. 

Mr.  Kmakuel  Grbbn,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Frybe  read  a  paper  on  "  Fonts  with  Representations  of 

the  Seven  Sacraments,"  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal,     A 

very  interesting  series  of  lantern  slides  was  exhibited  in  explanation 

of  the  treatment  of  the  various  SQbjects. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  Rer.  W.  Bbdfobd  Piu  con- 
tribated  some  remarks. 
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Bjfield,  Northanu.,  119. 


Cadencj,  marka  of,  317. 
Caenrent,  eioaTatJona  at,  93. 
Calm  at  Qop,  near  PreitatjD,  322. 
Calator,  offloa  of,  138. 
Calliitua,  on  gUded  glaii,  231. 
CalverbiD  Church,  Notts.,  Ancient  CarreJ 

Stones  ID,  Ber.  A.  D.  HiU  on,  459. 
Canon*'  Aabbv,  Northanta.,  115. 
Canoia,  glaaa  bowla  from,  248. 
CanterburT.   eicaTationa  at    St.   Augiu- 

line's  Abbey  and  St.  Panoraa'a  Church, 


no  I   at,   UuHn'i  Ohnnh,  404,  418 1 
St.  Pkuonu'B  Church,  406,  40B. 

CMTDgM,  Waiiam,  149, 167. 

Cariingtoa,  St.  Muj'i  Chunih,  3G8. 

Ckrleton  Bods,  Koifolk,  muTBl  pmintingB 

Bt,47. 

Cftrlton,  Northaitti:,  117,  US. 
Caleia,  209. 

Cktetb7,  SortbantB.,  119. 
0»v«,  wpolchnl,  at  Qop,  neu  Pmtatjn, 
828. 


ChKnrelton,  Northuiti.,  110. 

Ohsiuo,  Bobett  de,  876. 

ChlokMuub,  Beds.,  Qilbertine  Prion  tt, 

e.i. 

ChippJDg  WirdsD,  NoithanU.,  116,  117, 

190,124-6. 
ChiuCian  Buhjeoti  on  gilded  glmia,  2tS-6, 

288-42. 
CUU  {Cthia),  261. 

Clkj  totiAcoo  pipes,  Ma  Tabkrco  pipei. 
ClTfton,  OerTKiM,  8S6. 
Coloteiter,  t^rm*  of,  398. 
Cold  Ashb7,  Nortbanti.,  110. 
Collingtree,  Iforthaat*.,  12S. 
Cobton,  Xdmnl,  of  Briitol,  147. 
Conlttiulafio,  244. 
Comire-  Voitin,  196. 
CoeUnej  Hall,  Norfolk,  mnml  paintings 

at,  61. 
Conrtemhall,  Noithanta.,  126. 
Cox,  Ber.  J.  C,  on  Parish  Chnrehw  of 

Northants.,  illuitrated  bf  Wills,  temp. 

Henry  Till.,  113. 
CnuuUy,  Nortfaants.,  116. 
Criok,  Northaiits.,  120. 
CronghtOD,   Northants.,   chapel   of  Our 

Lad;  at,  IIG. 


Dallington,  Northaub.,  121. 

DalnMea,  244, 

Dalton,  O.  H.,  on  the  Gilded  Glawes  of 

the  Cataoomba,  223,  226. 
Dama*  (Damuus)  on  a  gilded  glan,  2S1. 
Danes  at  Nottingham,  S6S. 
Daventrr,  Norlhants.,  117. 
Dawkins,  Professor  W.  BoTd,   on   the 

Cairn  and  Bepulohral  Care  at  Qop,  nMr 

PrestalTni,  2M,  822. 
Deeping  Oato,  Northanti.,  116. 
DeDtbrd,  Noithants.,  116. 
SorerooDTt,   Essex,  monl   paintings  at. 


Prarton,  Berks.,  mnralpaintinn  at, 6S. 
Dudlej,  John,  Earl  of  Warwiif,  84. 


East  HaddoD.  Northi 

Edenstowe,  Henry  de,  377. 

Edwards,  Philip,  of  Bristol,  pipe  by,  847. 

E'Vifvic  of  Fhiloitratni  junior,  266. 

Elneston,  Ncrthants.,  119. 

Eraiton,  Northante.,  110, 

Exoestre,  Philip,  176. 

Bxton,  NorthanU.,  110. 


Fairford,  Qloucs.,  murat  paintings  at,  68. 

Fartbingstone,  II<Hiiliante.,  119. 

Ruti  Couvtaro,  and  TWaatpioto,  ISO. 

Fawsley,  NorthanU.,  110. 

Ftnutra  vertaliiU,   at   Watton   Pliorv, 

10. 
Finedon,  Iforthants.,  125. 
Fitijobn,  Eustace,  2. 
Flint  flakes  from  Qop  Care,  884. 
Flore,  Northants.,  117. 
Fondi  iPoro,  226,  246. 
Ftnu  Jnturmu,  111. 
Fonts  with  Bepreseatalions  of  the  Seren 

Saoramenls,  Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer  on,  401. 
For,  of   Oloron,  189 ;    of   Horlnas,  i6. ; 

of  B  jam,  100. 
Forbes,   Dr.   B.   Bussell,  on  ExcaTations 

in  the  Foram  at  Boae,  106;   on   the 

Begia,  183. 
Ford,  Sussex,  mnral  paintings  at,  66. 
Foiton,  Northaate.,  126. 
Fryer,  Dr.  A.  C,  on  Fonte  with  Bspre- 

sentations   of   the   Seren  Sacraments, 

401. 


OataiOta,  198. 

G«rman}',  South,  Soman  Antiquitle*  in, 

ProfesMir  B.  Lewis  on,  266. 
Gilford,  Archtdahop,  876. 
Gilbert  of  Sempiiugliam,  8. 
Gilded  OlasMS  of  the  CatMcwilw,  O.  U. 

Dalton  on,  226.   ' 
Good  Shepherd,  tbe,  in  Boman  art,  264. 
Gop,    Caim   and    Sepulehnl  Care    at. 

Professor  W.  Boyd  DawUns  on,  323, 
Gotoh,  J.  A.,  on  Wollaton  and  Hardwiok 

Halls,  48S. 
Great  BUling,  Northants.,  117,  110. 
Great  Brington,  Northants.,  113. 
Great  Houifhton,  Northants.,  124. 
Qreen,E.,  on  Nottinghun  Castle,  366, 466. 
Qnilden  Morden,  Camb*.,  147. 
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H.  8.,  of  Biutol,  pipa  b7,  SM. 

Haddon,   Stt,   Hoithacti.,   124)   Weit, 

116,  117. 
HkljB,  Alic«,  wiU  of.  ISO,  162. 
HuDine,  fkinil;  of,  (^  Briitol,  161. 
HajrdhHD  Charob,  Buimz,  P.  U.  JoluutoD 

on,  62,  219. 
HudiDgiton,  Northsnto.,  119, 122. 
Hardwiok  Hall,  Darby,  S.  A.  Qoteh  on, 

MI  J  Btm  of.  Ml. 
Hardwiak,  Bir  UsDrics,  162. 
Hamngworth,  Koitbant*.,  119. 
Harrowden  Parra,  IfortWlta.,  118. 
Hatford,  Borka.,  moral  painting*  at,  55. 
Hawill,  GUbert,  876. 
Hawkeibury,  Lord,  pmidential  addreM 

bj,  at  If  ottiDgbam,  160. 
HajlM  Abbef  CburcJi,  Harold  Brakipear 

on,  860  g  paint«d  boisM  at,  63. 
Haielbaaob,  Northanta.,  116. 
Helidon,  NorthanU.,  119. 
Heraolinu,  Dt  Cotoribtu  »t  ArUbm  Soman' 

orwm,  249. 
HeroulM  on  glided  gla«>,  331. 
H^ord,  Northanta.,  126. 
Hilt,   B<T.   A.   D.,  on    Ancient    Carred 

Stooet  in  CalTerton  Church,  Both.,  469. 
Hobson,    B.  L.,   on  Engluh  Hediaeiil 

Pott«rT,  491. 
Hdeot,  Nortbanli.,  117. 
Holdenbj,  NorthanU.,  119, 1Z2. 
Holgate,  B.,  biihop  of  LlandaS,  2,  S3. 
Hohno  Cborob,  Sottt.,  478. 
Hopa,  W.  H.  St.  J.,  on  WattoD  Priory, 

Torkihire,    1,  223)    on  the  Anni  of 

Coleberter  and  Nottineham,  898. 
Houghton,     Great,     florthaota.,    124  ( 

Little,  a. 
Howell,  Nathaniel,  of  Briatot,  pipe  bj, 

34C. 
Hngbei,    Profeaaor    T.     H' Kenny,    on 

Amber,  86 1    on  Natural  Forma  which 

bare  eoggeited  aome  of  the  Oonunoneat 

Implementa  of  Stone,  etc.,  106, 199. 
Human  remaiiu  from  Gop  Oare,  837. 
Enntf,  the,  of  Briatol,  pipe*  by,  H8, 
Hutchinaon,  John,  S96. 


Imbar,  Wilts.,  mnral  paintinga  at,  68. 
Implementa  of  itone,   bone,  and  wood, 

auggeated  by  natnial  forma,  199. 
InTontoiT  of  ohuroh  goodi.  All  Saiata' 

Church,  Briatol,  in  1895, 170i  in  1618, 

180. 
Iroheater,  Northanta.,  IIS,  130. 
Ireland,  amber  bowl  found  in,  88. 
Iron  tool*  from  Silobeater,  E17. 


IHhlingborongh,   Hotthaota.,  116,  118, 

120. 
lagar,  Willian,  168. 
Idip,  Northanta.,  130. 


Jean  de  OarUnde,  250. 
Jewiih  eubiecti  on  gilded  glaea,  236. 
Johneton,  F.  U.,  on  Ha^hom  CboRih, 
Suaies,  and  it*  ^riy  Painting  62, 219. 


Ealendara,  fiatemity  of,  at  Briatol,  148. 

Eeeril,  Wilta.,  roof  decoration  at,  69. 

Eelmaoott,  Oion.,  mural  paintinge  at,  63. 

Kettering,  Northanta.,  116,  IIB,  120. 

Keyaer,  C.  E.,  on  Uural  Painting*  in 
Englieh  Chuiohea,  47  I  elhibitaphote- 
grapb*  of  Norman  tympana,  107- 

Eilaby,  Northanta.,  118, 130. 

Kingithorpe,  Northanta.,  122,  123. 

Kingston,  Qimb*.,  toml  paiatiaga  at, 
60. 


Kingston  Lisle,  Berks.,  mural  paintings 

at,  66. 
Knyght,  Stephen,  162, 171. 


Laeai  Orpigi,  Z83. 

Lat»a,SAA. 

Langar  Church,  Notts.,  489. 

Laorenoe  le  Uereer,  148,  167. 

Leach,  A.  F.,  on  the  ancient  aohoola  of 
Notts.,  466. 

Leoche,  William,  162,  171. 

Lewis,  Profeeeor  B.,  on  Boman  Antiqui- 
ties in  South  Germany,  264;  on  <^e 
Antiquities  of  Toulouse,  860. 

Leybum,  Roger  de,  376. 

Lichborough,  Nortjiants.,  119. 

Linle  Houghton,  Northanta.,  13*. 

Long  Bnckby,  Nortbants.,  124. 

Longden,  H.,  on  Cast  Iron,  223. 

Lnfhnham,  Northanta.,  125. 

Lyminge,  Kent,  St.  Mary's  Church  ti 
683,  406,  419. 


UcAndrew,  J.,  and  St«nning   i.  C,  on 

Early  Churches  of  Astnrus,  368. 
Maids  Uoreton,  Buoki.,  mnral  paintiiun 
a^64. 
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Q-ilbertine    Priory 

Haowl,  Alicia,  14S,  158. 

Ifarc,  Beginald,  374. 

Man^llinus,  on  diaed  glan,  231. 

Martin  efflgj  at  Piddletaim,  Dorset,  9S. 

Marj  Quoen  of  Scoti,  at  Hardwick,  442. 

Hears  Ashby,  Northants.,  117,  US,  ISS. 

MedalJioni  in  silded  glas>,  261. 

Uiddleton  Cheaey,  Northante.,  124,  126. 

MilloDi,  Cumb.,  Veiica  Fitcit  window  at, 
0.  A.  Bradford  on,  481. 

Minaciua,  FoHicut  of,  144. 

Miwenden,  Great,  Buoks.,  mural  paint- 
ings at,  64. 

Uithraa  relief  from  Ost«rburkan,  S82. 

Moneta,  on  fplded  glass,  231. 

Moretou  Pinkaey,  Sorthante,,  115, 123-4. 

Morrjs-chamber  at  Nottingham  Ciutla, 
382. 

Uorwenstow,  Cornwall,  mural  puntings 
at,  61. 

Moulton,  Northants.,  116. 

Uountbegum,  Roger  de,  373. 

Munro  of  Foulia,  arms  of,  307. 

Mural  Paintings  in  English  Churches, 
C.  E.  Kejser  on,  47 ;  at  Hardham 
Church,  3iis.<ei,  P.  U.  Johnston  on,  62. 


N. 

Nabac,  1S4. 

Naseby,  Northants.,  117-9,  122. 

IITcwark,  Notts.,  St.  Mary  Magdalen's 
Cliun;h,47G;  Caitlp,4T3;  Churcliand 
Corporation  plate  of,  472. 

Newbery,  William,  149. 

Newbury,  Berks.,  painted  beam  in  house 
at,  61. 

Newnham,  XorthanU.,  119. 

Kisbeti  Enag  oh  Addiliettal  Figvret  and 
Marhi  of  CadMCg,  817. 

Northampton,  All  Saints',  116-7.  119, 
125i  Carmelites,  124 i  St.  Giles's,  118, 
123-4;  St.  Gregory's,  117  J  St.  Peter's, 
119,  124-Si  St.  Sepulchre's.  116, 118| 
St.  Thomas's  bedehouse,  126;  White- 

nort^amptonshire,  Parish  Churchrs  of, 
illustrated  bj  Wills,  temp.  Henry  Till., 
Ber.  J.  C.  Coi  on,  113;  ohurch 
dedications.  114j  guilds,  126. 

Norton,  Northants.,  119. 

Norwioii  Cathedral,  mural  paintings  at, 
47. 

Nottingham,  Annual  Meeting  at,  450; 
Anns  of  Colchester  and,  W.  H.  St.  J, 
Hope  on,  898;  Castle,  E.  QrECn  on. 365; 
caiei  at,  370,  456;  St.  Mary's  Church, 
452  I  St.  Peter's  Church,  455j  roiaing 
«f  standard  of  Charles  I.  at,  889. 


Nunny,   Bichard,    ot    Bristol,   pipe   by, 


O. 

Ohringen,  Boman  fort  at,  2S5. 
Old,  SortliantB.,  115,  124.  130,  182. 
Ops  Cousira,  Saerarium  of,  13S. 
Orlingbury,  Northants.,  118, 
Orpheus,   on   a  Boman  mosaic,  255)  ii 

sculpture,  258. 
Osterburken,  Mithras  relief  from,  282. 
Ouudle,  Northants.,  116,  117. 


Pmau/a,  244-6. 

Painel,  William,  8S9. 

Paintings,  mural,  we  Mural  painting*. 

Paila,  245. 

PalliHm,  243. 

Partridge,   Henry,   ot   Bristol,  pipe   by, 

346. 
Fafoo  paloo,  205. 
Paulerspury,  116. 
Peers,  C.   U.,  on  Saion  Churches  of  the 

St.  Fancras  type,  402. 
PenuB,  the,  in  the  Regia,  186. 
Petrrboiougb,  Nortluuita.,  116. 
Pettau  (Poetovh),  Orpheus  on  tombetona 

from,  268. 
PeTensoy,    Sutra i,    mural    paintings    in 

bouse  at,  61. 
Peyorell,  William,  387 ;  honour  of,  369. 
PliiJosttatQs  Jnnior,  266. 
Piddletown     Churuh,     Dorset,     Martin 

effigy  at,  99. 
Pipes,  roba^eo,  »ee  Tobacco  pipes. 
Pitsford,  Nortiiaote.,  116,  126. 
Pleistocene  remains  at  Gop  CaTo,  327. 
Plumpton,      Northai.ti.,     119 ;      Susaei, 

mural  paintings  at,  69. 
Pottery,     English     Mediaeval,     B.      L. 
Hobson  on,  491;  prehistoric,   at  Q«p, 
332. 
Pougliill,  Cornwall,  muni  painting*  at, 

60. 
Poundslock,    Cornwall,   mural  painting* 

Prehistorio  remains  at  Gop,  828. 

Freatier  I'oitin,  195. 

Preston,  Korthants.,  119. 

Preaton  Capes,  Nortliants.,  118. 

Price.  P.  G.  Hilton,  on  Clay  Tobacco 
Piprs  found  in  Bristol,  342,  369. 

Prince,  Sir  John,  166, 179. 

Proeeedinfis  at  Meetings  of  the  Institute, 
106,  223,  369,  150;  Professor  Hughe* 
on  Natural  Forms  suggesting  Imple- 
mcntsof  Stone,  etc.,  106;  Dr.  S.  Bussell 
Forbes  on  ExcaTations  in  the  Forum  at 
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Borne,  it.!  addrmi  to  Hii  Majestj  tliB 
Kine.  ti. ;  C.  E.  KojwrBxIiibits  {^oto- 
KTHpiis  of  ?foTman  tympkaa,  107 ! 
O.  M.  DalUin  on  the  Qildnl  OIuks  of 
theCKlaoamb«,2E3  ;  W.  H.St.  J.  Hope 
on  Wtttlon  Prioi7,  ib. ;  A.  R.  Whitenay 
on  tlie  PfrenMtii  Neighbour,  16. ,-  H. 
Longden  on  Caat  Iron,  \b. :  iron  earrings 
«ibibit«d,  i2i\  Professor  W.  Bojd 
Dawkjos  on  a  Sepulchral  Csts  at  Q-op, 
ib.;  £.  W.  Bnbrook  on  Mediaerat 
lATatorieg,  ib-:  F.  Q.  Uiltoa  Price  on 
Cl>7  I'otiBoco  Pipes  of  the  SeTenteenth 
Century  found  id  Bristol,  369;  J. 
HcAodrew  and  J.  C.  Stcmning  do  the 
Eirlr  Churches  of  Atturiai.  ib.; 
Prornsor  B.  Lenu  on  the  Antiquities 
of  Toulouse,  360)  Annual  Meeting  at 
Nottingham,  450 ;  C.  A.  Bradfotd  on  a 
I'eiiea  Piieii  window  at  Hillom,  Cumb., 
491:  R.  L.  UobsoD  on  Boglisti 
Hediaeral  Potleij,  ib ;  Dr.  A.  C. 
Frjer  on  Fonls  with  RepreaeDtationi  of 
the  Seren  SaorBinents,  ib. 

Projects,  silver  casket  of,  285. 

Publiratione,  Archaeological,  Notices  of, 


Bomjlowe,  Stephen,  3S1 ;  tower,  at  Not- 
tingham Castle,  383. 
Rothwell,  NoKhants.,  IIS,  116. 
Bottneil,  Roman  mosaic  at,  254. 
Kuihden,  Northants.,  118,  US-6. 


136. 
St.  Alban's   Cathedral,  raonJ   paintings 

at,  49. 
St.   Oeorge,   paintings  of,  at    Hardham 

Church,  Su*Hi,  82. 
9t.  Jobn  of  Bererley,  I. 
St.  FoDcras  type,  Saion  Churches  of  the, 

C.  R.  FeeiB  on,  102. 
St.  Sarin,  Ttenne,  paintjngs  at,  S7. 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  paintings  at,  5S. 
S.  Silvestro  In  Lacu,  chumh  of,  145. 
Sandiacre  Church,  Derbjshire,  470. 
Saiod  Churches  of  the  St.  Pancms  type, 

C.  K.  Peers  on,  402. 
Schoche,  Sir  William,  162, 168. 
Schools,  attcieot,  of  Notts.,  A.  F.  Leach 


Times  and  Benaissauoe,  110 ;  Old 
English  Churches,  112;  Rambles  and 
Studies  in  Bosnia,  UerLegDvina.  and  I 
Dalmatia.  861;  Architecture  History  of  ' 
Rochester  Cathitdral  and  Uanasterr,  | 
862  i  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  I 
and  Islands  cf  Scotland,  3S4. 

Purton,  Wilts.,  niural  paintings  at.  68. 

Frrenean  Neighbour,  tbe,  A.  R.  White- 
wav  on,  1S2.  I 

Pjtchloy,  NorUianls.,  118. 


Quallaer  Coronali,  236. 


Ranworth,  Norfolk,  mural  paintings  at, 

47. 
Begia,  the.   Dr.  S.   Buisell  Forbes  on, 

133. 
Rochester,  8t.  Andrew's  Church  of  604, 

406,  4I». 
Roger  the  OLrdler,  of  Bristol,  161,  167. 
Roman   Antiquities  in   South    Oermwij, 

Professor  B.  Lewis  on,  254;  baths  at 

BadenwoLler,  272. 
Bomsey   Abbey,   Hants.,  discoTcriet    at, 

99. 


Selke,  William,  IS3. 

Semprinahani,  Order  of,  3;  priory,  7. 

Shepherd,  E.  B.  B.,on  Bottesford  Cbiircb, 
Notts.,  484. 

Silchester,  basilica  at,  433  ;  ezcaTalioas, 
21a 

Smyth,  Thomas,  of  Bristol,  pipe*  by, 
346. 

Sm;theon,  Robert,  436. 

South  Elm  ham,  Suffolk,  the  Old 
Hinster  at,  40B,  423. 

South  Newington,  Oxon.,  mural  psdntings 
at,  64. 

Southwell,  Notts.,  Manor  House  of  Arch- 
bishop* at,  467 ;  Uinsler,  466. 

Spiatton,  Northants.,  116. 

Standard  of  Charles  I.  laieed  at  Not- 
tingham, 389;  besrers  of,  392. 

Staple  ford  Cross,  Notts.,  470. 

Stenning,  J.  0.,  and  J.  MoAndrew,  on 
Early  Churches  of  Asturias,  358. 

Stephen  de  Ctnoushale,  148,  157. 

Stoire  Nine  Churches,  Nortbant*.,  116. 

Stoweil,  Qloues.,  mural  paintings  at,  51. 

Stiaohan  of  Glenkindie,  arms  of,  307. 

Strelley,  Notts.,  471. 

Strelly,  Biohard.  377. 

Button,  Rer.  A.  F.,  on  Holme  Churob, 
NoUa.,  478. 
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Dieophili 

249. 

ThomM,  Sir  John,  159. 
Thorpe,  John,  dengtii  for  WoUkton  Hall 

b7,  486. 
ThuiKuton  Frioij,  Notta.,  4fi8. 
Tifteld,  Noithuita.,  119. 
Tinguobaoo,  870. 
lobsooo  Kpes,  Clay,  of  Serentweiith  Cen- 

torj    found   in   Brutol,  F.  &.  Hilton 

Prioe  on,  S13,  3G9. 
TOga  ooulabutala,  241. 
ToiTOMter,  Northute.,  122,  124,  180. 
l^abta,  844. 
TroMeW,  Bob«T(  de,  SB&. 


hUivb  Sui^VITB,  247. 

UnlerbobiDgen,  Boduu  fort  at,  285. 
Umoa,  Bcvtnn,  SSG. 


FarWomAm,  emTstion*  at,  96. 
Tioinal    Sjatom    in   Weatem    Pjreneet, 

A.  a.  Whitewaj  on,  182. 
Vihidurmm,  inieriplion  from,  269. 
FottM,  rMtse.lSS. 


Wfttton  Prior;,  Torkahire,  W.  H.  St.  J. 

Hope  on,  1. 
WiTerley  Abbey,  Snirey,  exMradona  at, 

218. 
WeedoQ,  Northanta.,  119. 
Weedon  Beo,  Nortfaants.,  US. 
Wellingborough,  Korthanla.,  llS-6, 126, 

130, 1S2. 
Wenderal,  William  de,  878. 
Weat  Eaddon,  Northanta.,  116,  117. 
Weatmeaton,  Susaex,  monl  pointingB  at, 

70. 
Waat  Wickhsm,   Eont,   Bomano-Britilh 

interment  at,  103. 
Whatton  Chonih,  Notta,  4B8. 
Wheton,  Sir  Thoma^  156,  177. 
Whiaton,  NoithanU.,  116. 
White  way,    A.     B.,    on    the    Pyrenean 

Neighbour,  182,  228. 
Whittlebury,  Noithsnta.,  119,  126. 
WiUoughbT,    »ir     Fmnoi^    436  j     Cm- 

■andra,  Uacheai  of  Cbandoa,  416. 
WiTeiton  HaU,  Notta.,  489. 
WoUaton    Obarob,    Kotta.,  470;    Hall, 

J.  A.  Ootch  on,  486;    liat  of  picturea 

atHall,4S8. 
Woodford,  Northants.,  119,  123. 
Workaop    Priory    Churob,   Notta.,  481 ; 

gatehouM,  482. 


Tatr,  John  at,  ISI. 

Ythanehester,  St.  Feter'a   ( 
408,  420. 


.Gooj^lc 


D.j.iM  I,  Google 


^jal  ^rtl^iWDlogttal  |nsfifnlt  of  ^reat 
Britain  ani  |relanlt. 

20,  HANOVER   SQUARE,  W. 

Vatrnn : 

HIS   MOST   GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE   KING. 

Vrt^iUtnt : 

SIB  HENHT  H.  HOWORTH,  K-CLE.,  D.C.L.,  P.B.S.,  P.S.A. 


I^onorar;  Vict^tiiiltmU. 
Thb  Eioht  Hon.  VISCOUMT  DILLON,  Hon.  M.A.  Oion.  P.S.A. 
Thb  Riqht  Hon.  LOKD  AVEBUBT,  F.H.8.,  F.8.A. 
E.  0L1JFIEI.D,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Thb  Bisht  Rrv.  thh  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ELV,   B.D. 
Hia  Qbacb  thb  DDEB  OF  NORTH  UM  BE  BLAND,  F.S.A. 
J0DOB  BAYLI3,  K.C.M.A.,  T.D. 

GEOBGK  E.  FOX,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  F.8.A. 

Rbv.  J.  C.  COX,  LL.D..  F.3.A. 

0.  E.  KEYSEB.  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

EMANUEL  GBERN,  F.S.A.,  F.B.3,L. 

E.  W.  BBABBOOK,  C.B.,  F.3.A.,  F.B.S.L. 

BOBERT  MUNBO,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.8.E. 

Council. 

"W.  H.  St.  JOHN  HOPS,  M.A.  (  M.  J.  WALHOUSE. 

Bbv.  E.  S.  DEWICK,  M.A.,  F.8.A.  TALFODBD  ELY,  M.A.,  F.8.A. 

J.  T.  MICELF.THWAITE,  V.I'.S.A.  I  MILL  STEPHENSON,  B,A..  F.S.A. 

■W.  H.  KNOWLEa,  F.S.A.  ,  B.  WEIGHT  TAYLOB,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

W.  HALE-HILTON.  I       F.S.A. 

WILLIAM  PEABCE.  I  H.  LOHQDEN. 

HEBBEBT  JONES,  F.9.A.  Pbopbbsob    W.    BOYD    DAWKINS, 

U.RICHARDS.  '       M.A.,  F.B,S„  F.S.A. 

PB0PBflS0EE.C.CLABK,LL.D.,F.S.A.  ''  HENRY  WILSON,  M.A..  F.S.A. 

C.  B.  PEERS,  M.A.,  F.S.A,  Bet.  T.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

W,  H,  BELL.  R.  E.  GOOLDES,  F.3.A. 

C.  J.  FERGUSON,  F.S.A.  ,  Hkv.  E.  H.  GODDABD. 

ftonorar;  Crtadiirn:. 

JAMES  HILTON,  P.S.A, 

Konorai^  Mixtttot. 

EMANUEL  OBEEN,  F.S.A.,  F.R.9.L. 

l^onotarp  ^tattatg. 

ARTHUR  H.  LYELL,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
feonnrarp  fluUitore, 
A.  EIDLET  BAX,  P.S.A.  J.  CHALLENOB  C.  SMITH,  PJ.A. 


•Freihaeld,  E.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  31,  OU 

Jewry,  E.C. 
•Fre.bfleld,  W.    D.,    W,    Wertbourot 

TerracB,  W. 
•Fryer,  Alfred  C,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

13,  E&ton  Croiiceiit,  OliftoD.  Brittol 
Furnias,  T.  S.,  Hi^bsin  Hoiue,  Stntford 

St.  M»rj,  Suffolk 
•Fjtche,  J.   L.,   F.8.A.,   Tbe  Tenwe, 

Freshwaler,  lale  of  WigM 


Qaraett,  W.,  Quemmore  Park,  Lui  cuter 
0«r«tin,    J.   R.,    M.A.,    D.L..   F.8.A., 

BraganiitoiiTi,    CutU   Bellmgliam, 

R.3.O.,  eo.  Louth,  IrelKid 
Oiuieppi,    Montague   S.,    F.S.A.,    109, 

Lewin  Rood,  Streathun  Common, 

8.W. 
aieulowe,  T.  9.,  U.A.,  Alderier  Edge, 

Cbeibire 
Goddard,  Rer.  K.  H.,  Clvffe  VicMige, 

Wootlon  Bauett,  Wilti 
OtMoej,    F.  B.,  F.S.A.,  Ooodnestone 

Park,  Dorer 
Ooolden,  R.  £.,  F.S.A.,  Horton  Onnge, 

Maidenbesd,  Berka 
Oouelin,  H.,  Beiigeo  Hall,  Hertford 
Orarton,     Mi«9,     Weuiogton      Court, 

Woolhope,  Hereford 
Qreen,  E.,   T.8.A.     (Son.    Director), 

DeroDBbire  Club,  S.W. 
GrecD,    H.    J.,    31,    Caitle    Ueadow, 

Norwich 
Gre^,  Jin.,  7,  Campden  Hill  Square,  W. 
Grimths,  A.  B.  Copland,  M.A..  Haadow 

Bank    Onnge,    Uelkibam,    Wilt- 


•Hale-Hilton,  W.,  60,  Montagu  Squuc, 

W. 
Hale-Hilt<]u,  Mrs.,  60,  Houlneu  Square, 

W. 
■Harland,   H.  B.,    F.S.A.,   8,   Arundel 

Terrace,  Brighton 
Easaal,  H.,  11,  Carlton  Chambers,  12, 

Regent  Street,  S.W. 
■Haverfield,  F.  J.,  M.A.,  F.3.A.,  CUrigt 

Church,  Oilord 
■EankeBbmx    I^rd,   F.S.A.,  Eirkham 

Abbej-,  York 
Hemi,  Harrj,  F»ir  Park,  Eiefer 
'Henri,  M.,  Strathedon  Houae,  Rutland 

Gate,  S.W. 
Hewlett,  R.,  81,  Eeeei  Street,  Slrnnd, 

W.C. 
Hill,  Rer.  A.  Du  Boulay,  Tbe  Rectory, 

East  Bridg£ord,  NottiDgliam 
Hill,    Lieut.-Col.     Sir    B.,    Bookwood, 


Hilton,  J.,  F.S.A.  (.ffoN.  TVeonrer),  GO, 

Montagu  Square,  W. 
■Hoare,  B.,  Marden  H[ll,  HeHford 
•Hodgkin,    T.,    D.C.L..    F.S.A.,    Bar- 
moor  Caatle,   Beal,    Norlhumber- 


■Hooper,   J,   H.,   M.A.,   Tatnall,  neat 

Worcester 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  Jobn,M.A.,9oc.Ant., 

Burlington  House,  W. 
•Homer,  J.  F.,    MelU    Park,    Frome, 

Somerset 
Houldawortb,  Rev.  W.  T.,  1,  Mansfield 

Street,  W. 
Howorth,    Sir    Henry     H.,    K.C.I.E., 

D.C.L.,  F.B.3.,  F.S.A.  (PreMft), 

30,  Colllngliam    Place,    Crowirell 

Boad,  S.W. 
Hudd,   A.   E.,   F.S.A.,    9i,    Pembroke 

Boad,  Clifton 
•Hnehee.  T.  Cann,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Town 

Clerk,  Luicaitar 
Hulme,   Miss,   Kursin;;   Sisters'  Tnsti- 

tutiou,     4,       Deronshire      Square, 

Biahopsgate  Street,  E.C. 
Hunt.    H.    A.,  11,  Warwick    Square. 

S.W. 
Hutchinson,  Eev.  H.  N.,  B.A.,  F.O.3., 

39,   Bedford    Gardens,    Catniiden 

Hill,  Kensington,  W. 


*Jack»on,  Rev.  Canon  Vincent,  Botlei- 
ford  Rectory,  MottinRhani 

Jackson,  C.  J.,  F.S.A.,  Birchwooa 
Grtinee,  Pen-y-Iui,  Cardiff 

'James,  £dniund,  S,  Ttinple  Gudena. 
Temple,  E.G. 

Jefferiea,  Mis*,  St.  Helen's  Lodge,  Ips- 

•Jex-Blake,  Very  Eor.  T.  W.,  D.0., 
F.8.A.,  Dean  o£  WoUs,  The 
Deanery,  Wells 

Johnston,  Fbilip  M.,  81,  Du  Crespigny 
Park,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

•Jones,  H.,  F.S.A.,  42,  Shooters  Hill 
RoBd,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Jones,  J.  Cove,  F.S.A.,  Loiley,  Welles- 
bourne,  Wamieb 


^,,Gooj^[c 


Keny,  W.  I 


.,  Whestland,  Wmd«r- 


3,  Lord,  OaBBwiok,  Stamford 
Kejaer,  C.   E.,   M.A.,    F.8.A.,    Alder- 

maaton  Court,  Keaditig 
King,  a.  A.,  a,  Hewitt's  TUUa,  AjUliam 

fioad,  Norvicli 
•Emil,  Sir  J.,  Bt.,  South  Yule  House, 

Black heath 
Knocker,  Sir  £.  W.,  Cutle  Hill  House, 

Do«r 
Xnovles,    W.    E.,     F.S.A.,    BedTen, 

EelingtoQ   Koad,   Hewcoatle-upon- 

Tjne 


Lunbert,  Misi,  28,  TaTiitock    Square, 

W.C, 
Langhome,    J.,   M.A.,    Watrcn    Villa, 

Dean,  Edinburgh 
La«celle«,    Mn.,    Uelgeare    Muigions, 

OroiTSDor  Oardeoi,  S.W. 
Layard,  Miss,  2,  Park  Place,  Ipswich 
Le  Bas,  KeT.  H.  T.,  The  Charterhouse, 

B.C. 
•Lege.  J.  Wiokham,  M.D.,  F.a.A.,  47, 

Qtmh  Street,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Le  Qros,  Qerraise,  9ea£eld,  Jersej 
•Leigh,  The  Kight  Hon,  Lofd,  Stone- 

leigli  Abbej,  Warwick 
Lightfoot,  Rer.  Q.  H.,  The  Vicarage, 

Pickering 
Linton,  H.  P.,  LlandoS  Place,  Llandaft 
Lirett,  Hot.  Q.  M.,U.A.,  Wateringbutj 

Vicarage,  Kent 
Uangattork,  Lord,F.8JL.,  The  Hendre, 

Uontnouth 
Lloyd,  A.  H.,  St.   Leonard's,  AslitoL- 

upon- Mersey,  Cheshire 
Lloyd,  B.  Dnppa,  2,  Addison  Crescent, 

Kensington.  W. 
Long.  Col..  Woodlands,   Congresbury, 

B.8.O.,  East  Somenat 
Lonedcn,  H..  447,  Oiford  Street.  W. 
Longden,    Mm.,    447,   Oxford    Street, 

W. 
•Lowndes,    0-.    A,,   M.A.,   Barrington 

Hall,  Harlow 
LucOTicb,  Antonio,  Comte  de.  The  Bise, 

Llandaff 
•Lusbington.  His  Honour  Judge.  K.C , 

36,  Kensington  Square,  W. 
Lyell.   A.  H.,  F.S.A.   {Ban.   Stc),  9, 

Cnuiley     Gardens,     South     Ken- 

sbgton,  S.W. 
Lyell,  Capt.  F.  H.,  2,  Elvaston  Place, 

Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 


UacbcAn.  Dr.  B.  B.,  Lancaster 
■Halet.  Colonel  H.,  Badnor  House,  a 
Sondgate,  Kent 


Hangles,    E.    A.,    Littleworth    CroH, 

Scale,  Faro  ham.  Surrey 
Marriott,   H.   P.  FitiGprald,  Aathora" 

Club,  3,  WhitehaU  Court,  8.W, 
Marshall,    Arthur.    A.B.I.B.A.,    King 

Street,  Nottingham 
Marshall,  B.  D.,  Caetlsrigg  Manor,Kef- 

Martin,  C.  Trice,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Publia 

Record  Offioe,  E.C. 
Martineau,  P.  M.,  Littleworth,  Esher, 

Maakelyne,   B.   8.,   Hatt  House,  Box, 

Cluppenhani 
Mason,  Miss  B.,  Qroby  Hall,  AshloO' 

Master,   C.   II.,    Bann    Green    Court, 

Oiled,  Surrey 
MicheU,  W.  G.,  The  School.  Bugby 
•Micklethwaile.    J.   T.,   VJ.S.A.,   15, 

Dean's  Yard,  Wostroinster,  S.W. 
Middlemore-Whitbard,    Ber.    T.     If., 

M.A.,  Hawkesley,  Douglas  ATenue, 

Eimouth 
Milne,  Miss  H.  A.,  The  Trees,  Chunk 

Boad,  Upper  Norwood,  S.B- 
MitoheU,  F.   J.,    F.8.A.,     Llanfrechfa 

Orange,  Caerleon 
Morris,    H.     Gi&Te,     S,    Eliot     Park, 

Lewisham 
•Motlram,  J.,  The  Birohes,  21,  Braoon- 

dale,  Norwich 
Munro,  Bobert,  M.A.,  U.D.,  4S,  Manor 

Place.  Edinburgh 
Mumy.  G.  8.  D.,  F.S.A.,  25.  Campden 

Hill  Boad,  Kensington,  W. 


Nanson,  W.,  B.A.,  F.8.A.,  c/o  Ucssrs. 

James  and  James,  Solidton,  23,  Ely 

Place.  E.C. 
Keale.   C.   M.,    17,   Killieser   Areaue, 

Strsatliam  HUl,  S.W. 
■Nesliam,  B.,  Utrecht  Haute,  Queen's 

Boad,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 
•Niven,    W'..    F.8.A.,    Marlow    Place, 

Great  Marlow 
Niioo,  Miss,  43,  Galgate.  Barnard  Castle 
•Northumberland,  The  Duke  of,  K.O., 

F.S.A.,  Syon  House,  Isleworth 
Nnttall,  John  B.,  13,  Thomfield,  Lan- 


•Oakee.  H.  P.,  Nowtoo  Court,  Buiy  Bt. 

Edmunds 
OldBeld,  E..  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  19,  Tliurloe 


OliTcr,  Andrew,  6,  Que 


>slc 


Fukiiuon,  3.,  36,  Regent  Street,  Lan- 

Parnell,  H.,  8,  Ne<r  Squue,  Linoolii'i 

Inn,  W.C. 
•Peacock,     E.,     F.8.A.,      Wiokeutree 

HouM,  KirtoU'in-LuulMj 
Fewce,  WiUiwn,  Perrott  Hoiue,  Per- 

'PeekoTor,  Miu,  HftMcroft  Boue,  Wie- 

bech 
Peele,  K.  C,  Cyngfeld,  ahre*gbuT7 
Poen,     C.     B.,     M.A.,     FSM,    107, 

Oroerenor  Boad,  B.W. 
•Petrie,   W.    M.   F.,  D.C.L.,     tL.D., 

UniTertity  College,   Qowei-  Stwet, 

W.C. 
■Phelpe,  Bei.  L.  B.,  B.A.,  Oriel  College, 

Pliilippi,  Captain  T.  L.  LtoTd,  Pen-tj- 

parc,     Clnrbeaton    Boad,    B.S.O., 

PembrokBiliLre 
Ponting,   G.   B.,  F.S.A,  Wye   Houie, 

Marlborough 
■PoTter,    Bbt.    Canon.    M.A.,    F.S.A., 

CUinei  Vicarage,  Worcester 
Poitor,  J.  H.,  Eoldbam,  108,  High  Bowi, 

Lee,  S.E. 
•Powell,  F.,  1,  Cnmbridge  Square,  W. 
Praetoriue,    C.   J.,   F.S.A.,   Ill,   New 

King's  Boad,  Fulliam,  S.W. 
Prankerd,  P.  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park, 

BHitol 
Price,  F.  Q.  Hilton,   Dir.S.A.,   F.Q.S., 

17,    Collinghani    Oardena,    South 

KenaingtoD 


.r  J.  W.,  Bt.,   Bulrtwde, 

Gerrud'*  Cron,  Bucki 
EaTen,  EeT.  J.  J.,  U.D,,  F.8.A.,  Fres- 

■ingfield  Tiearaga,  HarleitoQ 
•Bead,  C.  H.,  F.3.A.,  22,  CariylB  Square, 

a.w. 

BejnanlKiD,  Ber.  J.  B.,  M.A.,  Carebj 

Bectorf ,  aiamford 
Bejnaud,  Prof.  L.,  73,  Via  Due  Maeelli, 

Bomo,  Italy 
lUee,  B.   QamHray,   F.3.A.,   33,  Cjril 

ManiiouB,  Prince  of  Walea  Boad, 

8.W.,  and  Carpenter'a  Hill,  Pul- 

borougb 
Bicharda,    H.,     GO,     Herern     Square, 

S.W. 
EicliardioD,  Misi  U.  A.,  The  Starlinga, 

Bamanl  Caatle 
Bichardaon,  B.  T.,  Barnard  Cs«tls 
Bipon,  The  Marqueai  of,  K.Q.,  P.O.,  9, 

Cbebea  Embankment,  8.W. 
Eirington,  C.  B.,  F.a.A.,  74,  Elm  Park 

Qardeoa,  S.W. 
Bobinaon,  Ber.  E.  C.  Hanbury  Tioarage, 

Burton-on -Trent 


BobinMD,    V.    3.,     F.S.A., 
Hoiue,  B«amin«ter,  Dorut 

Bopar,  W.  O.,  F.S.A.,  TeAUnd  Oonyan, 
Camforth 

Bowe,  J.  Brooking,  F.S.A.,  Caatle  Bar- 
bican, Ptjmptoii,  8.  Deron 

•Bowley,  Walter,  M.Inet.C.E.,  F.S.A,, 
F.Q.a.,  Aldertiill,  Heaawood,  Leedi 

Budler,   F.   W.,  MnMnm  of   QMilogy, 
Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

Byley,  T„  Junior  &rlton  aub,  S.W. 


Selfe,  B.  Carr,  10,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Seltmon,  B.  1.,  Einghoe,  Oreat  Berk- 

hanited,  Uerti. 
Shepherd,  B.  B.  S.,  MX,  8,  Worwii^ 

Square,  S.W. 
Skrine  H.  D.,  ClaTerton  Manor,  Bath 
Slee,    Hia    U.,   IM,    North    BrixlM 

Boad 
Smith,  B.  CoMiB,   Imperial  Inanranea 

Co.,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
Smith,    John    Gballonor    C,    F.S.A., 

Eaitfleld,  Whitchurob,  Beadiuc 
Smith,  J.  H.  Etberington,  8,  Harcoutt 

Buildinga,  Tem^e,  B.C. 
Sopwith,  Mra.,  87,  Barkitoa   Oardeni, 

South  Eenungton,  S.W. 
Sontham,   H.  B.  H.,  F.SX,  Innellait, 

Bhrembuty 
•Spence,  C.  J.,  South   Preaton   Lodge^ 

North  Shield! 
Btatham,  Ber.  S.  P.  E.,  Chi^Uin  H.U. 

Foroea,  Dover  Caatle 
Stephena,  Very  Bev.  W.  B.  W.,  M.A., 

F.8.A.,  Dean  of  Wincheater,  The 

Deanery,  Wincheeter 
StepbMiaoD,  M.,  F.8.A.,  14,  Bitherdon 

Boad,  Tooling,  8.W- 


Taiiuer,     Ura.,    01.    Warwick    Boad, 

Karl's  Court,  S.W. 
Talbot,  B.,  Bhode  Hill,  Lyme  Begia 
TsUock,  Hi»,  IS,  Park  Squato,  BMeut'a 

PaA,  N.W. 
fTaylor,    H.,    F.S.A.,     Cunon     Poik, 

Cheater 
•Taylor,  B.  W.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.S.A„ 

Bayagaith  PBrk,Barton-on-Humber 
Thomas,   J.   L.,  F.8.A.,   F.R.G.S.,  26. 

Glouceeter  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
ThompMin,  Mn.  W.  J.,  Elmer,  Leather- 
head 
ThwaiCei,  Mra.  W.,  7,  Imperor'a  Gate, 

South  Kenaington 
Tilley,  Miaa  Edith,  Wakea  Colne  Place, 

Faaei 
Tomkira,  Ber.    H.    G.,  Park    Lodge, 

WeatoD  ■  euper- Mara 


Tumor,  Mua   B.,  41,  Onalow   Square, 

a.w. 

•Xysoii,   E.  T.,   Wood    HaU,    Cooter- 
moatb 


•Wagwr,   H.,  M.A.,   F.S,A.,  F.R.a.S., 

13,  Ualf  Moou  Street,  W. 
Wnldron,  C.  LUnduff 
Wallioute,  M.  J.,  28,  Hnmilton  Terrace, 

St.  John'.  Wool),  N.W. 
Wallis,  G.  H.,  F.B.A.,  The  Residence, 

NottinghBiu  Castle 
•Warburtor,  P.  E.,  The  Dene,  KoHh- 

»icli,  Cheshire 
Way,    Hon.    Urs,,    Sidney   House,    3, 

Mount  Epliraim,  Tunbridgc  Wells 
Weld,  M.  B.,  Llanheiis,  44,  Sliakapeare 

Boad,  Bedford 
Wbits,  J.  H.,  Pease  Hail,  Springfield, 


I   Wigan,  ReT.  Percy  F.,  M.A.,  Puokmp 

UaU.  Tenkesbury 
I   Wilson,  Mrs.,  Bolton'bj-Bowland  Rcc- 
I  torj,  CiitheroB 

Wilson,   Henry,    F.8.A.,  Farnborough, 

K,8.0.,  Kent 
•Wilson,  R.  H.,  21,  Cromwell  Crescent, 

S.W. 
Winwood,  Bar.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  11,  Caven- 
dish Crescent,  Batb 
Wiseman,  J.  F.  T.,  Ley  Villa,  Plumlroe, 

Notts 
•Wood,  R.  H.,  F.a.A,.   P.B,&.8.,   BoU 
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